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THE APPLICATION OF ELECTRIC POWER TO 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


BY THE SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE INDUSTRIAL AND 
DOMESTIC POWER COMMITTEE ON THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY* 


INTRODUCTION 


[Fie shows that something was known of 
rubber to civilization as early as 1525. In 
1736 a French expedition of scientists, who 
were sent to South America for geographical research, 
sent back samples of rubber, and reported that it was 
obtained from a certain tree which the natives called 
hevea. Even at this early date they further reported 
that the natives were using this material to water- 
proof various articles of wearing apparel. This 
material was soon used in England for removing pencil 
marks, and hence has been termed rubber. 

About the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Samuel Peal and Charles Macintosh, both of England, 
in turn, proposed the use of rubber in solution for 
impregnating fabric. The former attempted to make 
air-cushioned beds, and the latter made waterproofed 
rain coats. The attempt of Macintosh in 1820 marks 
the first important step toward the application of 
rubber to the needs of civilization. 

It was not however until Charles Goodyear in 1839 
made his almost accidental discovery of vulcaniza- 
tion, that rubber promised to become a material of a 
very important and far-reaching industry. The facts 
that the addition of sulphur to crude rubber, and as 
*WILLIAM E. DATE, Chairman, Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., New 

York, N. Y. 
MARTIN BERTHOLD, Imperial Electric Co., Akron, O. 
BYRON T. MOTTINGER, Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHARLES A. RICE, Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, O. 
HENRY F. SCHIPPEL, Aimes, Holden, McCready, Ltd., Montreal, 


Canada. 
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later learned, adding sulphur with other compounding 
ingredients to rubber, and subjecting the mixture to 
heat, so that the mass became cured, making further 
changes of its physical properties practically unchange- 
able within reasonable ranges of temperature; and 
further that the compounding materials could be 
adapted, both in kind, and in amount, to produce a 
rubber of widely varying physical characteristics; all 
laid the foundation for an industry which today is 
manufacturing articles of universal use and applica- 
tion, and, according to Government statistics, stands 
at the head of the list of “Individual Large Users of 
Electric Power.” 

Crude Rubber is obtained from certain species of 
tropical and sub-tropical trees, shrubs, vines, and 
the roots of certain plants. In the case of trees and 
some vines it is coagulated from the milk-like fluid 
known as latex which exudes from cuts or sores in the 
bark, while rubber exists in some vines and most 
shrubs in a solid form incorporated with the woody 
fiber. In the case of the latter the rubber is obtained 
by complete maceration of the entire shrub by the 
means of suitable pulp grinding machinery assisted 
by the use of water, which carries off the pulp and bark 
while the rubber is reduced to an agglomerate mass, 
and passes out of a suitable opening provided in the 
machine. 

The various grades and brands of rubber are usually 
known by the name of the geographical locations in 
which they are obtained. This nomenclature is 
especially common among practical rubber men. It 
is now true that there is a tendency, especially among 
engineers and chemists, to speak of rubber according to 
a botanical or other scientific classification. The 
finest quality of rubber is obtained from South America, 
while grades of less value are obtained from Central 
America, and Mexico, and some of the shrub variety 
from Texas. Large quantities of rubber with some very 
good grades are secured from the tropical, and sub- 
tropical regions of Africa, Asia and Australia. 

Milling and Washing of a thorough character of 
all grades of rubber are essential. At the plantations 
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it is either run through a sheeting mill, or through a 
creping mill, while in the case of those kinds shipped 
without receiving either of the above operations, it is 
thoroughly mechanically. disintegrated in a washing 
mill at the various rubber factories. 


Summary of Committee Activity 


United States Government statistics show the 
rubber industry to be the largest individual user of 
electric power. 

How this large amount of electric power is applied, 
is the duty of this committee to show. We hope 
that our work may assist the engineer in electric 
power application problems, to render this large 
power more efficient, and thus help assist: humanity 
in its efforts toward conservation. 

This committee has planned its work to include a 
number of divisions, each division being sub-divided, 
making it more easy to digest. 


POWER CONSUMPTION 


1. Basic Machinery Applications. The power de- 
mands in this division are for electrical units of re- 
latively large horse power and constant speed. These 
general milling operations embrace the following 
machines: 

a. Washers. 
b. Crackers. 
c. Mixers. 
d. Batch mixers. 
e. Safety stops. 

2. Intermediate Process Applications. The power 
demand in this division is met as a rule by special 
applications of moderate-size electrical units, adjust- 
able speed. 

Semi-Finishing Machines 

Calenders and Calender Drives. 

a. Individual drives. 

b. Conveyers. 

c. Synchronous control of calenders, and of 
_ ealenders and conveyers. 

8. Finishing Process Applications. The power de- 
mand in this division is for electrical units of relatively 
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small. capacity. Constant speed as a rule. Some 


machine 


s require adjustable speed, continuous running. 


Others are intermittent, frequent “start’’ and “stop,” 
and some types must be equipped for frequent 
“reversals.”’ 

Finishing Machinery. 


m. 


Sorte ho aa op 


. Fabric bias cutter. 


. Tire building machinery. 
Tubing machines. 
. Insulating machines. 


. Hose loom. 


Hose braiding machines. 


. Hose wrapping machines. 


. Hose stripping machines. 
Hose building machines. 
Rubber shoe machinery. 
. Rubber glove machinery. 
Hard rubber machinery. 
Mechanical rubber goods machinery. 


4. Electric Heating Applications. Only a limited 


amount 
rubber 


of electric heating has been applied ‘o the 
industry. Possible applications are being 


investigated. 
5. Contributory Problems and Applications. 
Power Supply. Transmission. 
a. Power and lighting switchboards. 


b 


a0 


re oO 


- Transformation of alternating current to 
direct current for adjustable motor speed 
requirements. 


. Air compressors. 


. Hydraulic pumps. 


. Elevators and hoists. 


Floor and street trucks. 


POWER Economy 


A study of the subject in the abstract, should show 
the engineer where, by making a power application of 
a certain type in one division, he may lessen the 


losses in 


another division. 


A study should be made of each concrete problem, 
selecting units of relatively low initial torque but high 


all day 


efficiency where high initial torque is not 
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required; and selecting units of relatively high initial 
torque, and of a continuous load capacity suitable for 
the work, so that power efficiency can be increased. 
This conclusion is reached without overlooking the 
facts, that much of the rubber mill machinery is sub- 
ject to high peak loads, and that continuity of operation 
is of importance to production. 

It is not the intent of this paper to reflect in any 
manner against the progress that has been made, but 
to suggest that possibly greater care should be taken 
in selecting electrical equipment of the most suitable 
type and size for each application so that increased 
efficiency will obtain. 


PROTECTION TO OPERATIVES 
Owing to the tenacious characteristic of rubber in 
its plastic state, a hazard to the mill operators is at 
all times present. Hence the need of safety pro- 
tection is imperative. 
CONCLUSIONS ~* 
a. Possibilities of electric power. 
b. Application of 40-degree and 50-degree motors. 
c. Steam vs. electrically heated drying ovens, 
(250 deg. fahr.) 
d. Steam vs. electric heat treatment of vegetable 
compounds. (250 deg. fahr.). 


BASIC OPERATIONS 
General Considerations 
PROCESSES 

The general milling or basic operations obtain in 
every class of manufacture of rubber articles. 

It is in this general division that the crude rubber is 
treated, compounded and probably colored, to pro- 
duce the mixture required for the specific need. The 
per cent of pure rubber in different articles is a large 
variable, being high in one class, and low in 
another. In general milling operations, there are 
many variables that affect the power requirement. 
Examples: Source of supply of crude rubber. Work- 
ing temperature of rolls. Pressure on rolls. Grade 
of compound or mixture. 
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General milling operations include the ‘‘washing,” 
“cracking,” “mixing,’’ and finally “batch warming” 
ready for the calenders. . 


Motor SELECTION 


Gearless Drive. The earlier type of motor drive 
involved a moderate-speed motor, geared to the mill 
shaft through spur gear reduction gears, the gear 
ratio employed, as a rule, being approximately 1 to 
6, to provide a mill-line shaft speed of approximately 
90 rev. per min. Of recent years, the herringbone gear 
became popular for rubber mill machinery, with the 
result that a large proportion of installations made 
during the past few years have been equipped with 
herringbone gears. 

The prevalent tendency is an endeavor to eliminate 
the gear reduction, and connect the motor shaft 
directly to the mill-line shaft. This requires a very 
low-speed motor, and is impracticable with large size 
induction motors, either of the squirrel-cage-rotor, or 
of the wound-rotor type. The synchronous motor 
however is readily adaptable to this low speed and 
provides the advantages of high power factor, which is 
of large significance in view of the widely varying 
loads encountered in milling, in addition to the elimina- 
tion of costly, noisy gearing. The elimination of gear 
maintenance is a large factor. 

The first gearless installations made, of which this 
committee has record, are at the plant of the Republic 
Tire and Rubber Company, Youngstown, O. These 
were installed many years ago, and the reports ob- 
tained by this committee indicate that the company 
feels after years of operation that its judgment was 
sound in their selection. 

The point we wish to bring out, however, is the 
possibilities of the gearless drive. This question settled 
it simply becomes a question then, of selecting the 
suitable modern type of low-speed motor. . 

Voltage. The majority of milling operations re- 
quire motors of large capacity and of constant-speed 
characteristics. That these motors may advantage- 
ously be of high voltage, direct from service lines, 
eliminating step-down transformers with their ad_ 
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ditional losses, is a factor worthy of consideration 
in power application. 

Motor Size. In motor size selection two important 
factors for first consideration are: Torque capacity 
to pull through the peak loads, and mean thermal 
capacity. High mean efficiency and high mean power 
factor are important, but are secondary to the ability 
of the motor to do the required work within reasonable 
temperature limits. 

Horse power rating is not important. This term 
means simply that a motor will, when developing a 
defined rated torque (known as full-load rated torque), 
at a defined rate of speed (known as full-load rated 
speed), have a temperature rise not in excess of a 
defined value. 

This may be amplified by time limitation, such as 
30-minute rating; one-hour rating; two-hour rating; 
but it assumes a constant load. 

In milling operations does this condition exist? 

The load, that obtains in milling operations, has a 
possible variation from a minimum of friction load, 
with all mills empty, up to a possible maximum of 
simultaneous loading of all mills on the line. 

With an individual drive (one mill only for each 
motor), both the minimum, and maximum condition 
will obtain. With two millsthe sameresult is probable. 
With three mills to a drive, it is probable at infrequent 
intervals. With increasing number of mills to a drive 
the probability of obtaining the possible maximum 
peak load decreases. With five mills the probability is 
that the maximum load at any one time will be 75 
per cent of the possible maximum. With eight mills 
to a drive the probable maximum load will be 50 per 
cent of the possible maximum. The greater the 


‘number of mills to the line, the more closely is a con- 


stant-load condition approached. 

This is not intended as a justification of placing all 
mills in a plant on one mill line. The number of mills, 
and sizes of mills to a mill line are governed by local 
conditions over which the electrical engineer has no 
control.. > 
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The purpose is to emphasize the conditions which 
confront us in motor size selection. 

We want to bring out clearly: 

1. That greater number of mills to the mill-line 
drive does not increase maximum torque requirement 
proportionately. 

2. That greater number of mills to the mill-line 
drive does eliminate to some extent the depth of the 
valleys in the load curve, and that the peak loads 
do not increase proportionately to the number of 
mills. 

The two important factors are: Torque and thermal 
capacity. 

a. Select a motor having a pull-out torque capacity 
in excess of the maximum torque requirements; 
this motor to have a thermal capacity sufficient to 
carry the mean load continuously without heating 
beyond prescribed temperature rise limit. 

b. This motor should have a high mean power factor 
carrying the mean load determined for the thermal 
capacity selection. 

ce. This motor should have a high mean efficiency, 
carrying the mean load determined for the thermal 
capacity selection. 

d. This motor should have good speed regulation 
characteristics when carrying the loads that obtain 
when developing any torque, between 20 per cent of 
the maximum torque pull-out value, and maximum 
torque pull-out value. . 

e. This motor should be eoueauane con- 
structed so as to withstand the load shocksimposed by 
the frequent peak loads that obtain. (Caution should 
be exercised to obtain ample size of shaft, bearings, 
and rotor structure). 

A motor selected on this basis would not be over- 
size. Over-size motors increase investment, have a 
lower combined mean power factor efficiency, and are 
not justified for economical production. 

If motors have poor speed regulation characteris- 
tics, under the varying loads that obtain, production | 
is lessened. One example of motor selection on this 
basis can be cited, ard there are probably many others. 


iat ae 
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In 1915 an installation of 40 mixers was contem- 
plated for low-grade compound for one plant. The 
plan was to operate in groups of two, with a total of 
20 drives. One machinery manufacturer offered 100- 
h.p. motors. Another 75-h.p. The engineer, con- 
sidering the nature of thecompound, was satisfied with 
neither. The order was placed for the mills, and the 
motor size selection withheld 30 days, during which 
time a continuous test was made with a graphic meter 
(24 hours per day, three shifts of workmen), on the 
same size of mills and the same mixture of compound. 

The result, was the selection of motors nominally 
rated at 50 h.p. but which had ample pull-out 
torque capacity for the peak loads, and ample 
thermal capacity rating for the mean load. These 
motors have now been in successful operation for over’ 
three years, and over a considerable period of time 
were operated 24 hours per day. 

In 1919 eight similar drives were added. 

In another plant is a four-mill drive fitted with a 
400-h. p. nominal rating motor. A test with all 


mills operating showed a maximum load of 300 h. p. 


After several hours of test showing a load fluctuating 
between 50h. p. and 300 h. p., an appeal was made to 
the superintendent to provide conditions that would 
give a maximum load condition. 

The superintendent had a special grade of stock 
trucked in for the test. He instructed all workmen 
to handle the work in a manner to provide the maxi- 
mum load possible, and the highest load peak obtained 
was 405 h. p. 

These examples are not offered as a plea for small 
or under-size motors, but simply to emphasize against 
the waste of using over-size motors. 

Motor Controller. The motor controller recom- 
mended by this committee for general milling work 
would comply with the following specifications: 

a. Controller to be of a totally enclosed type. 

b. Controller to be manually operated, from a lever 
or external mechanism. 

e. Controller to be fitted with inverse-time-limit 


overload protection. 
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d. Controller to be fitted with low-voltage pro- 
tection. 

e. Controller primary switching mechanism to be 
of a type suitable to the voltage of the system. For 
550 volts or less, air-break, fully enclosed, primary 
switching mechanism to be preferred. For 2200 volts 
or higher, the switching mechanism of the red 
switch to be oil-immersed. 

f. The resistor, if required, to be of cast metal hid: 
30-second duty rating, open structure, for mounting 
separate from the controller. 

g. The controller to be interlocked with the safety 
stop mechanism so that the motor cannot be started 
with any of the safety stop devices in the “safe” 
position. 

Washers 


CRUDE RUBBER TO PURE RUBBER 

Crude rubber, whether wild, or plantation, is a 
dirty brown mass. It may be in the form of large 
balls, small balls, or rectangular chunks. In any 
event it is a conglomeration of dirty gum, sand, stones, 
and sticks. It may be “smoky,” or it may not be. ° 

It must not only be “washed,” but it must be 
disintegrated, and the rubber particles separated from 
all foreign substance. When thoroughly washed, 
disintegrated and separated, the color of the resultant 
granule is that of rich cream. Thus, the change from 
crude rubber to pure rubber. ‘The quality of the pure 
rubber is dependent largely on the geographical source 
of supply of the crude rubber. 

Continuation of the washing produces coagulation, 
and results in rough uneven crepe-like sheets, of about 
the size of a page of your daily newspaper. 

If the sheeting term is disregarded and the mind is 
placed on a granular substance, such as granulated 
sugar, the next phase of procedure will be more readily 
understood: We must now change the “granulated 
sugar” into “taffy.” 

The next operation causes coalescence. The granules 
are broken down, and fused, resulting in heavy sheets 
of pure gum approximately 3% inch in thickness. 
Although water is not used in this phase of the pro- 


—— 
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cess, we class it with washing, in that the accounting 
systems of many plants use the same classification. 

The crude rubber is “accounted out’’ to the washer 
room as crude rubber, and is ‘‘accounted back’’ to the 
store room from the breaking-down mills, as the re- 
sultant product of these various procedures. 


Motor SELECTION 


Disintegration. This process involves machines, 
known as “‘washers’’ in some plants, and as “‘crackers”’ 
in others. 

The rolls on these machines are fluted spirally. 
Both rolls are fluted in the same direction, but are 
rotated in opposite directions. The speed of one roll 
is higher than the other. The ratio of friction is 
unusually high, as a rule. This ratio is as high on 
many machines as 1 to 13%. The distance between 
the rolls may be 3¢ inch or greater. 

Analysis of this type of machine and the material 
it must handle shows the following load characteristics; 
all of which obtain simultaneously, and all of which 
. are in the nature of suddenly applied loads: 

a. A relatively short heavy chunk of cold crude 
rubber forced into the V between the rolls, until the 
rolls grip and wedge it through, causes a heavy sud- 
denly applied load, with resultant shock. 

b. The spirally fluted rolls, one of higher peripheral 
speed than the other, cause a combination of dragging 
in, wedging, crushing, cutting and tearing apart 
action producing a heavy, suddenly applied load, with 
resultant shock. 

e. The high ratio of friction, the peripheral speed of 
one roll so much greater than the other, is a large factor 
in itself toward producing a heavy, suddenly applied 
load with the resultant shock. 

d. The wide separation between rolls is another 
large factor toward producing a heavy, suddenly 
applied load with resultant shock. 

All of the foregoing indicate that every. characteristic 
produces heavy suddenly applied loads with resultant 
shock. Aside from the mechanical ability of the 
motor to meet high shock demands there must be . 
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that ability in the motor to pull through the peak. 
There must be the required turning ability in the motor 
to absorb the resultant shocks. Turning capacity is the 
essential feature for peak loads. 

There is one redeeming feature to washer work. The 
peak loads are of short duration. The peak load ob- 
tains only when the heavy, cold chunks are passed 
through. The actual time of passing a chunk through 
the washer, assuming good speed regulation, would be 
from 7/3 of a second, to 11% seconds. _ It is possible to 
have this condition repeated in rapid succession. This 
could result from feeding chunks to the washer in 
rapid succession. 

Nevertheless, the peaks are of short time duration and 
kinetic energy of rotation should be included in cal- 
culations determining motor size selection. 

The turning ability then can be the result of two 
factors. Inertia and torque. If the inertia is re- 
latively high, the torque may be proportionately de- 
creased, so that the sum of the two is of ample capacity 
to carry any reasonable peak load. 


It is fallacy to permit mill operators to force the . 


mills to do unreasonable work, andit isnot good practise 
to equip a mill or mill line with motors of a capacity 
largely in excess of that of the mechanical equipment. 
The mechanical equipment is designed to absorb all 
reasonable shocks. The motor capacity should be pro- 
portionate and the motor should have suitable protec- 
tive devices to protect it in event of attempted 
abuse by operators. When this protective device stops 
the mill line, there should be no attempt made to 
force the motor and mill line to do the unreasonable, 
that which it is not designed to do. The jammed 
‘material should be backed out of the mills or the pres- 
sure on the rolls released, thereby relieving the equip- 
ment of unreasonable abuse. 

If this cooperation obtains between the production 
department and the engineer there will be no tempta- 
tion to equip. with motors largely in excess of reason- 
able requirements or in excess of the capacity of the 
mechanical equipment. 

A suggestion that is not irrevelant at this stage, 


a tie mee 
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would be the installation of a visible signal on each 
washer mill. This signal would indicate to the 
operator at any time that the reasonable load point had 
been attained. The operator on any one mill would 
know that the mill line was up to capacity. Each 
would know at once whether his individual mill were 
overworked; if not, he would feed with reason; if so, he 
would delay further feeding. Non-attention to the 
signal and further forcing and abuse would cause a 
shut-down on the mill line. 

With a signal system of this nature the motor size 
selection may be on a basis of reasonable peak load, 
with assurance that not only the motor but the entire 
mechanical equipment as well, will suffer little abuse. 

Then,—(1) With a true knowledge of the nature of 
the material to be washed, (2) With a true analysis 
of the characteristics of the machine, (3) With a thor- 
ough understanding of what is a reasonable peak load, 
the problem as far as turning capacity is concerned, 
simply becomes one of selecting that type of motor which 
is best suited to the plant conditions and to the me- 
chanical structure of the drives, that is, whether geared 
or gearless. 

Due consideration must be given to a washer line 
where a number of washers are involved. Also to a 
mill line that may incorporate sheeting and breaking- 
down rolls. ; 

The law of average will obtain on a mill line driving 
a number of washers, or a mill line driving a number of 
mills of different types. 

On washer mill lines the engineer may makea formula 
along the following lines, such to be based on tests in his 
own plant under the class of material conditions and 
the working conditions that obtain there. The formula 
here presented represents average plant conditions, as 
owing to the many variables it is impossible to offer a 
formula that is applicable to all. 

Assume one washer on a givenstock, reasonable peak 
load to equal 100 per cent. 

Let N = number of washers 
| K = aconstant 
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TABLE OF CONSTANTS 
No. of Washers K equals 
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The formula then would become 100 per cent 
XNXK = peak load capacity required for a given 
number of washers in per cent of the peak load capacity 
required by one mill. 

Assume a given size of washer requires a peak load 
capacity equal to 182 actual h.p., then four such mills 
would on this basis indicate a peak load requirement 
of 482.96 h. p. 

The constants given here are average, and are con- 
servative considering the test data available. They 
should not be considered, however, as recommended 
working constants. Each problem should be studied 
from its own or similar plant conditions. 

It is important however to bear in mind, that cal- 
culations should be based on peak load capacity of the 
motor, and not on the nominal h. p. rating. This is 
of especial importance if applied to synchronous motors, 
as there is a wide difference between the maximum 
torque capacity of the synchronous motor and the in- 
duction motor. It is also important as there is fre- 
quently an appreciable difference between the maxi- 
mum torque capacity of different induction motors of 
the same nominal h. p. rating. 

The important point is the selection of a motor of 
sufficient turning capacity, when operating at its rated 
speed, tocarry through those peak loads that have been 
determined as reasonable. Second, to signal the op- 
erators when they have attained that peak load, that 
has been determined as reasonable. Third, to shut the 
line down, should the peak assumean injurious propor- 
tion. 


The following abridged list is given of some existing 
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installations which were selected at random, and not 
purposely to show the wide divergency in motor selec- 
tion that it is possible to show. They are included to 
emphasize the fact that a definite basis of selection 
cannot be given. At least not until all available data, 
and all data that it may be possible to secure, Hare 
been brought together under one head, thoroughly 
analyzed and tabulated. 


SOME TYPICAL WASHER INSTALLATIONS 


Face of Mill Nominal H. P. Nominal H. P. 
: Rating of Motor Per Inch of Face 


30 inch 50 1.66 

pea 40 1.1 
4—48 <« 250 ing 
4-490 “* 150 0.94 
3—60 and 1—36 inch 250 deg 5) 


Any engineer would be justified in remarking the 
apparent inconsistency, although all the mills may be 
consistently equipped. The table does not indicate 
diameter of rolls, nor grade of material. The data do 
not indicate the friction ratio, nor the distance between 
rolls. 

Can we have a rule, applying correctly, based on the 
length in inches of the face of the roll? Can we have 
a rule, applying correctly, based on the nominal 
h. p. rating of a motor? 

This committee believes that neither question can 
be answered in the affirmative. Such rules must be 
general or be so liberal that to equip with motors 
safely those mills that do the hardest work, all other 
drives will be inefficiently over-supplied with power. 

The committee believes that such rules have not 
been followed in general, as data it has indicate some 
mills equipped with as low as 0.695 nominal rated 
h. p. per inch of roll face, and other similar mills with 
as high as 1.89 nominal rated h. p. per inch of roll 
face. 

The committee is confident that many engineers 
directly associated with the rubber industry have 

studied the basic problem and that they personally 
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were responsible for the correct motor equipment of 
their mill lines. 

All of the foregoing concentrate on that one phase 
of motor ‘selection, that phase which determines the 
peak load capacity which must obtain in the motor. 
If this were the only issue then the problem would be 
solved by simply selecting a motor able to meet this 
demand. But following the process of disintegrating 
further shows clearly the other factors that must be 
considered. 

That portion of the initial operations which produces 
high peak loads, is a part of the initial operation load 
cycle. For that brief period while the “chunk” is’ 
passing through, the peak load obtains. During 
the remainder of the cycle the machine is empty. The 
load valley is low. In the initial operation the load 
varies from a minimum of friction load only to the 
maximum peak load. The thermal capacity require- 
ment of the motor is correspondingly reduced. 

Following the disintegrating process further, we 
find that after the initial operation, of passing through 
the crude dirty chunks, the now partially dis- 
integrated material is passed through the mill a num- 
ber of times, this being continued until complete dis- 
integration has been accomplished. This portion 
of the process must be considered in conjunction with 
the initial portion of the process in-order to determine 
the mean load value. 

The maximum peak load that obtains during the 
process following the initial process, is approximately 
50 per cent of the maximum peak load of the initial 
process, so if the motor has peak load capacity to 
handle the initial process peak load we need have no 
further concern on peak load capacity. But this 
lower peak load that obtains after the initial process, 
is a factor in determining the mean load; in deter- 
mining the thermal capacity requirement of the 
motor; in determining the basis for efficiency and 
power factor selection. 

An analysis of the actual conditions will show: 

1. Abnormally high peak loads, few in number 
and each of short-time period. 
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2. Abnormally light-load short-time periods. 

3. A mean load that does not exceed 30 per cent of 
the probable maximum peak load. 

(Note) Please bear in mind that’ this suggested 
analysis is to be on a basis of one washer room line 
and do not confuse it with the load factor of an entire 
plant. 

The committee considers this a problem. Is it 
possible to equip this disintegrating mill line with 
motors without sacrificing efficiency and power factor 
and at the same time maintain that large important 
factor of electric application, namely, flexibility of 
power application? 

It is reported that in tire mills, one horse power is 
required per tire per day. If this is correct, is it a 
high tax to place upon the output? If so, can it be 
decreased? 

The extreme flexibility of electric power application 
has been probably the largest factor in popularizing 
its use in the rubber industry. Has the flexibility 
been extended beyond a reasonable and _ efficient 
point? Have mill lines been split up into such a large 
number of units for production efficiency at a sacrifice 
of electrical efficiency, thatinsomeinstances may not be 
warranted? This committee does not imply in any 
manner that such is true. It simply asks the question. 

The power requirement as indicated by reported 
connected load statistics is stupendous. It’ is so pro- 
digious, that we feel that only by close cooperation 
between the electrical engineer and the plant production 
department, weighing together the advantages and 
disadvantages of segregating here or grouping there, 
can electrical efficiencies obtain. This must be evident 
to all. 

Where a production efficiency is to be gained at a 
sacrifice of power efficiency and where this anticipated 
gain in production efficiency would be less than the 
resultant losses in power, so that the net result would 
be a loss, the fact should be recognized and a com- 
promise made that will permit of production on a 
reasonably efficient basis, with the power application 
on a similarly efficient basis with a net result of gain. 
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Where a production efficiency is to be gained at a 
sacrifice of power efficiency, and where the anticipated 
gain in production efficiency would be in excess of the 
power losses, there will as a rule be no question of 
compromise involved. The net result would be gain, 
and it is obvious that the engineer would cooperate 
fully with the production department. 

In motor selection the foregoing should be determined 
definitely so that the engineer may know the operating 
requirements of that specific department of that speci- 
fic plant. That point being determined he then has 
at least two possible factors that will help him to select 
motor equipment efficiently; thesefactorsareasfollows: © 

1. The adaptability of a signal system to guard 
against abnormal peak loads. The adaptability of a 
protective device to stop the mills should the operator 
disregard the signal. 

2. The practicability of placing a number of wash- 
ers (disintegrating process mills) all on one line, and 
obtaining the benefit of the law of average, and also the 
practicability of driving those mills which are contri- 
butory to the washing process on the same mill line. 

The first type of contributory mill to consider would 
be the sheeting mill. The purpose of this mill is 
explained in the early part of this paper. This mill, 
as a rule, is fitted with one fluted roll and one smooth 
roll. Disintegrated rubber is fed into the mill and 
the material worked to form the crepe-like sheets. 

That high peak loads comparable to the disinte- 
grating mill-do not obtain, is readily appreciated. In 
fact the peak load requirements of the two classes 
of work, contrast strongly. The highest probable 
peak load on a sheeting mill is approximately one 
quarter of the probable peak load, on a washer mill 
used for disintegrating. The mean load on a sheeting . 
mill approaches the probable peak requirement of 
this type of mill more closely than the mean load ofa 
disintegrating mill approaches its probable peak re- 
quirement. On some installations the probable mean 
load of a sheeting mill may be as high as 60 per cent of 
the probable peak load requirement. 

' A combination then, of the washers used for dis- 
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ntegrating and the washers used for sheeting would 
promote efficient motor equipment, due to the fact, 
that the probable combined peak load would be pro- 
portionately lessened, and the probable mean load 
would be proportionately increased. 

The next mill that could be considered as contribu- 
tory to the washing process, is the breaking-down mill. 
The propriety of advocating the possibility of group- 
ing this type of mill with the washer division may be 
questioned by many. It may be impracticable in 
someplants. This suggestion is made here in the hope 
that it may be helpful to some. ~ Also in many 
plants the accounting schedule includes the breaking- 
down process as a function of the washing department. 

The breaking-down mill is practically identical to a 
“warmer”? mill, which will be described in a later 
section of this paper. The rolls on this mill are smooth, 
and heated. The crepe-like sheets are fed into this 
mill for the purpose of breaking down the granules, 
or the coagulated structure, and producing in its place 
a plastic, tenacious coalescent mass. 

A study of the work to be done indicates that: 

1. Peak loads are probable. 

2. That the manner in which the operator feeds the 
material into the mill will have a direct bearing on the 
degree of peak load that will occur. 

3. That the peak loads will be of appreciable time 
duration though gradually decreasing due to the fact, 
that as coalesence takes place, the mixture adheres to 
the rolls and some pressure is therefore always evident 
with this material between them; and also due to the 
frequent cutting off, and re-feeding by the operator. 

4, Although peak loads will and do obtain on any 
rubber mill, the operator by using a small amount of 
judgment in feeding and in re-feeding, and by starting 
the charge at one side of the mill, and permitting it 
to feed across the face of the roll, can, without sacri- 
ficing efficiency in production, control the value of 
the peak loads within reasonable limits on breaking- 
down mills. 

The probable maximum peak load of the breaking- 
down mill is approximately 60 per cent of the probable 
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peak load of the initial process of the disintegrating 
mill, and the probable mean load on a breaking-down 
mill is approximately 44 per cent of the probable peak 
value. We now should be in position to condense our 
analysis as follows: 

a. Initial disintegrating. Severe and sudden shocks. 
High peak loads of short duration. Intervals of 
friction load only, light load. Low, mean load factor. 
Short-time operation. 2 

b. Continued disintegrating. Sudden shocks. Peak 
loads of greatly reduced value. Fewer within a given 
time. Fewer intervals of friction load only. Higher 
mean load factor. Protracted time operation. 

ce. Coagulating. Peak loads of relatively low value. 
Fairly high mean load factor. Protracted time 
operation. 

d. Coalescing. Sudden shocks. Peak loads of ap- 
preciably lower value than those obtaining during 
initial disintegrating and controllable by the operator. 
Few intervals of friction load only. Fairly high mean 
load factor. 

(a) and (b) cannot as arule be separated. (b) is 
usually a continuation of (a) on the same mill. But, 
with a number of mills performing disintegrating 
operations at one time on one mill line the maximum 
peak of the mill line will not be equal to the product 
of the peak load of one, times the number of mills in 
operation. Further, as it is not probable that all 
mills will be empty at the one time, the mean load will 
be higher. 

If (a) and (b) operations can be combined with (c) 
all on one line the probable peak load will be appre- 
ciably less than the combined maximum peak loads 
of separate units. If to this can be added the (d) 
operation a further saving can be effected. 

This committee believes that it is not advocating 
any departure that differs from practise followed by 
many, but that probably the subject has not been 
heretofore presented for discussion to a body of men 
outside of an industrial organization. 

The committee submits for consideration the fol- 
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lowing basis of motor selection for washer mill applica- 
tion: 

a. Group as many portions as production efficiency 
will permit, of any one general process into one mill 
drive. Preferably group, where practicable, portions 
whose load characteristics contrast. 

b. Determine the probable reasonable peak load 
demand that will obtain in this group arrangement, 
with a defined understanding with the production 
department, what peak load will be considered as 
reasonable, based on a defined kind of stock, methods 
to be followed by operators to prevent abuse, the 
defined peak load value that will give a signal to the 
operators, and the peak load value which if exceeded 
will cause the protective device to stop the mill line. 

ce. Determine the probable mean load that will 
obtain in this group arrangement. 

Then, select a suitable motor of: 

1. Ample ability to carry through the peak load. 

2. Sufficient thermal capacity to carry the mean 
load, with as high efficiency, and high power factor 
characteristics at this mean load as practicable. 

A plan of this, or of comparable nature, should pro- 
vide ample size of motor and eliminate any necessity 
for oversize of motor. It should also give to the rubber 
industry that honor of not only being the largest 
individuai user of electric power, but also the most 
conserving user of electric power. 

The grouping as suggested in paragraph (a) 
should provide a relatively high mean load factor per 
motor. This should result in a definite known effi- 
ciency for each drive. This feature is in contrast to 
data that show us the load factor of an entire plant, 
in per cent of nominal h. p. connected load. The 
power factor of an entire plant can be determined, but 
the electrical efficiency can not be determined from 
such data. The load factor of the entire plant in 
‘percentage of nominal h. p. connected is the combined 
mean load on all motors. Some motors may be under- 
loaded and working at low efficiencies. Other motors 
may be overloaded and working at low efficiencies. 
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Others may be operating under an average load con- 
dition that represents satisfactory efficiency. 

The efficiency of the electrical equipment cannot be 
determined by the ratio of electrical input of an entire 
plant, and the nominal h. p. connected load, but. if 
each application is analyzed in its entirety and motor 
selection is based on this analysis, each mill drive 
then will not only be supplied with ample motor, 
equipment to carry on production, but it also will per- 
form that work with high electrical efficiency, and 
will be a credit to the engineer of selection. 


Mixers 


PurRE RUBBER TO RUBBER. COMPOUND 

The process up to this point has not changed the 
physical properties of the rubber. If these properties 
could not be changed, rubber would be of small value 
to humanity. Chemical changes can be made within 
the mass, with the result, that the otherwise useless 
mass becomes a product that is applicable to many 
uses. This process of chemical change is a function 
of mixing, compounding and vulcanizing. 

Mixing sulphur with pure rubber, together with the 
application of heat and pressure, is an essential of 
vuleanizing. Mixing of other ingredients in addition 
to sulphur is essential to produce diversified product. 
The specific use to which the rubber will be put, de- 
termines the nature of the ingredient or ingredients 
‘used. Every ingredient added produces a chemical 
change in the rubber to enhance the value of the 
resultant compound, for that specific commodity 
of which it will be an important adjunct. In fact 
the importance of the rubber, and even the importance 
of rubber of that specific compound, may be such that 
without it, the article could not be produced. . 

Process. The cold plastic mass of pure rubber is 
thrown into the mixing rolls which are heated to a 
temperature consistent with the kind of rubber and 
its ultimate use. It is worked and warmed on the 
rolls of the mixers until the required plastic con- 
sistency essential for compounding is reached. The 
compounds are added a small amount at a time, the 
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working process being continued, until there is abso- 
lute uniformity of the mass. . 

The physical properties are now radically changed 
and the rubber is then sent to the store-room, as green- 
stock. 


Motor SELECTION 


In determining motor size, the operating temperature 
of the rolls should be taken into consideration, as the 
load on the motor is affected by the temperature of 
the rolls. 

In determining motor size, the kind of rubber should 
be taken into consideration (kind of rubber, in 
this article refers to geographical source of supply). 
All other conditions being equal, one specific kind of 
rubber will produce peak loads 100 per cent greater 
than another specific kind. 

In determining motor size, the fact that cold rubber 
is thrown into the mills, and that it is worked and 
warmed must all be considered. The cold rubber 
thrown into the mixing mill, produces high peak 
loads. This cannot be prevented; but if it is thrown 
into the mixing mill too rapidly, it produces excessive 
peak loads. This to a large degree can be corrected, 
by intelligent feeding, and a signal system. 

In determining motor size, it should be noted that 
during the entire mixing operation the mass is worked. 
This working produces peak loads of prolonged time 
duration. The working is that operation where the 
rubberiscut diagonally from theroll, and re-fed into the 
rolls. The manner of this re-feeding has a direct 
bearing on the resultant peak load. This can be 
controlled by the operator to some extent, by starting 
the re-feeding at one end of the roll, and permitting 


the material to work across the face of the roll, and 


by a signal system which will warn the operator 
if he or others are feeding carelessly. 

In determining motor size, the fact that after the 
initial feeding of cold rubber, subsequent feedings will 
be warmed, and in consequence the peak loads of 
re-feeding will be of lower value than the initial feed- 
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ings of cold rubber, should be taken into consideration. 

In addition to the variables involved in the process, 
the characteristics of each mill must be considered. 
Large diameter rolls result in a smaller angle of ap- 
proaching stock, hence a larger wedging force in pro- 
portion. This results in higher peak loads, large 
bearing pressures, increased friction losses. The ratio 
of friction between the rolls has a direct bearing 
on the load. demand, and must be included in any 
analysis of conditions, determining suitable motor 
size. 

The number of mills to the mill line should be 
considered, taking advantage of the law of average. 
Where a number of mills are involved on one line, the 
peak load will not equal the peak load of any one, times 
the number of mills. The fact that a number of 
mills may be on one line, some working on one kind 
of rubber and other mills on another kind of rubber 
should be considered, as the resultant load will not be 
the product of the heaviest kind of load, times the 
number of mills, but will be the resultant or mean 
peaks of the combined heavy kind of load, and the 
lighter kind of load. 


This committee has reports which indicate maximum 
peak loads on mixing mills as high as 3.5 h. p. per linear 
inch of roll face. It has been reported that the 
following rule has been applied; whether it is in actual 
use, the committee cannot determine. 

Take maximum h. p. per inch of roll face 3.5. 

Divide this by the value of the ratio between the 
normal full load torque rating of the motor, and its 
pull-out torque value. 

Multiply by number of inches of linear roll face. 

Answer equals nominal h. p. rating of motor to select. 

Assume, pull-out torque of motor 21% times full 
load rated torque. 


Assume, 360 linear inches of roll face. 


P85. 360 
Then Baer iad 504 h. p., nominal rating, 
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would be the answer, or a nominal rating of 1.4 h. p. 
_ per linear inch of roll face. 

But, will this apply to every mixing mill line, 
irrespective of kind of rubber, all diameters of rolls, 
all ratios of friction between rolls, all temperatures and 
all pressures that may be involved? 

If this is the absolute maximum wnder the most 
severe conditions, then the problem becomes one 
simply of selecting a motor that will surely be large 
enough and in many installations will be oversize. 
This committee believes that the problem of the 
engineer is to equip each mill line with a suitable size 
of motor as determined from§an analysis of the load 
conditions that obtain on that line. 

Another report of record, which this committee re- 
ceived, is as follows: 


MIxiIne MILL LINE LOADS 


Highest 30-minute average peak load 100 per cent 
Highest 5-minute average peak load 120 per cent 
Highest 1-minute average peak load 155 per cent 
Highest instantaneous peak load 215 per cent 


This condition could readily obtain on a specific 
drive on a specific stock under specific working condi- 
tions; but, can it be applied as a general rule for the 
equipping of all mixing lines with motors? 

The following list of installations is submitted, not 
as a basis of selection nor as a basis of approved 
practise, in that this committee does not have the 
detail of each installation, but it does indicate that 
the formula’ quoted is not followed generally, and it 
also appears to indicate in some instances at least, 
that the work to be done by a specific mill line had 
been taken into consideration. 

We are not including the addresses of thesejinstalla- 
tions in that this has no bearing on the situation from 
the engineering standpoint. They however include 
installations in the U. S. from coast to coast, and also 
Canada, France and Japan. 
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MIXER LINE INSTALLATIONS 


Nominal H.P. | Nominal H. P. 
Number and Size of mills Rating of Motor Per Linear Inch 
of Roll Face 


340 in:, 3—36.in. ..), Fave ee Ge 150s 2ceh: e720 566 

360 inven PE ee ee ee ee ee 

3—60 in., 1—36 1 fn CEPR Et Be PAs) NS AD ie 1.16 

320% GON soc ne casa se heeaens eal DOO Are ee eee ee 

9—40 in.. Ate PRA EECID oan eas me 1.04 

5—42 in., 5-60 in. Hs CHUM ado AES SOO Mie. fe “a 098 

SPRUE RED Fs Ca ee OC Ri RE he at als 0.595 
GFN Sh oc eects £50 ees eee Oe 
SE GUM eee ee econ siseen a sagas tae ae eA TING ee i crane 1.46 

TOOL eee eee es eee ene OU eres rt Oe ae LOF 

G84 inv ec bos oo EE R25 00S NIT eas 
OSA in eimery Wels egret attest Penis OU oie eee ee 1.055 
4—38 in., 1—44 in., 1—46 in., 

Ae ATT ete ee rae rarest D0 i ecisteesa sti SOveD 
S218 60 tn, Me woe + ale tn Pepe 00) Re Senay a itty 
6—60 in., 1—38 in., 1—40in....... Da eee dt ccok 0.57 
== 92) 1. 5 LAO re oe ee ae ee ISOs ae 0.84 
Dea TRA RN Ko vede nee pistes ae ete LOOSE) wares sols 
42060) Ti Vk TBO Ae SES Toy Lh SOOT Ay... cea 25 
AO ee IE RB daby Meade il rides ct nti wk BBO) cents Ho See ivtD5 
TS OOD Ag Crot ere t a dels Nest aie state ie LOND) 2 ea dctidety odes soa 1.67 
» QEEAAIAIIS Peete ea TEC ae ee ae Siete a eres 2.08 
Bi OO stlcue: Sais oe teehee bahia ae o yaueeetttaate: 1.39 
SLO KAD in shea arn ese A i EO) ss CS wea th) 
GSA NT Rev nara. iebaakis teva ssf eRe ag cle (0), 0) apes aie 1719 
2—18 x 46 in., 1—18x 20in....... T5Oe ee oe te ee 1.29 
2—16 x 48 in., 1—18 x 30.......... ESOE BRR EE Ee 1.19 
S14 RSG Ne ik eek ered ete tsar! 4 100 (reclaiming) .0.555 


This list could be continued into hundreds of in- 
stallations without affecting the conclusion as a whole. 

The committee concludes that satisfactory motor 
size selection cannot be made for each specific mill 
line by generalizing on limited data. Each mill line 
should be equipped with motors on an engineering 
basis; the engineer to have complete data of re- 
quirements and to select the size and type of motor 
which analysis of the conditions that will obtain on 
that specific drive calls for. No general rule based on 
nominal h. p. per lineal inch of roll face is applicable. 
Motors cannot be satisfactorily selected on an arbitrary 
nominal h. p. rating, which rating means nothing 


—— 
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more nor less than that a given motor will carry 
a certain load continuously with a temperature rise 
of a certain value. 

In general milling operations a uniform even load 
does not exist on any one mill line. It is not only a 
varying load, but it is a widely fluctuating load. (This 
is not intended to apply to the total load of the plant, 
or to the plant load factor. The plant load factor isthe 
mean load of the entire plant. It is the result of the 
law of average of the entire plant. We are interested 
in the equipment of one mill line in that plant and the 
one mill line is therefore the point of discussion. 
There is a wide difference). This widely fluctuating 
load is the problem; how to equip it with motors 
effectively to maintain production, and also economic- 
ally. ; 
In a paper presented by Mr. H. C. Stevens of Akron, 
Ohio, before the Ohio Section of the The National Elec- 
tric Light Association, meeting of January 21, 1920, is 
shown an estimated average power factor for four 
rubber manufacturing plants of 67 per cent. This 
may include lighting and other unity power factor 
loads. In any event, can it be improved? A 67 per 
cent power factor simply means, that all equipment 
used in producing, transforming and transmitting the 
power must be of 50 per cent greater capacity than the 
actual power supplied. 

In another table submitted by Mr. Stevens, covering 
seven rubber manufacturing plants, the maximum 
demand in percentage of connected load, varies from 
39.5 per cent on the lowest, up to 78 per cent on the 
highest, and on the largest installation shown by the 
table, the maximum demand is only 89 per cent of 
the total connected load. This wasin August of 1919 
at which time the production of rubber was large. 

In the same table by Mr. Stevens, we find in six 
rubber manufacturing plants, an annual load factor 
based on 8760 hours, for the year 1918, of 30.9 per cent — 
and for the year 1919 on seven plants of 32.7 per cent. 
Based on a working day of eight hours and a working 
year of 300 days, this factor would be high, but when 
compared with other data in the same table it would 
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appear that the working time was in excess of eight 
hours per day. It would be interesting to know the 
load factors of the same plants for the year 1920. 

A partial analysis or generalizing would indicate 
the possibility of more efficient motor equipment. 
Every dollar tied up in oversize or unsuitable motors, 
and in contributory equipment represents just that 
much waste. Every unnecessary loss in operation 
of oversize or unsuitable motors, and in contributory 
equipment represents just that much waste. 

If such waste does obtain we believe that the remedy 
lies in engineering. Let the electrical engineer look 
upon each size and type selection as a specific problem. 
If he has done so in the past, may he continue and with 
determination analyse even more ‘carefully in the 
future. 

To select a motor large enough, from a given maxi- 
mum rule, with a constant that is conservative even 
for the most severe condition, can be the function of 
anyone, but the selection of a suitable motor for a 
specific drive, can only result from the careful analysis 
of complete facts by the engineer. In his analysis, 
- he has, and will continue to consider the following: 

a. The mechanical characteristics of each mixing 
mill. Length of roll face. Diameter of rolls. Ratio 
of friction between rolls. Width of opening between 
rolls. 

b. Kind or preferably kinds of rubber on one mill 
line. Pressures on rolls. Temperatures. 

c. That operators can be taught efficient feeding. 
That this be an understanding with the production 
department. That a signal system can be used to 
warn the operator against injudicious feeding. That 
if the operator ignores the warning and attempts 
to force, and abuse the mill, a protective device 
can be used to shut down the mill line. The load on 
which the signal is to give warning, and the load at 
which the protective device is to operate would be 
Sienna in cooperation with the production depart- 
ment. 


d. Grouping of mixer mills to the greatest number 
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permissible on one line, without sacrificing production; 
and grouping, as far as is consistent, mills on various’ 
kinds of stock, and obtain that benefit which will re- 
sult from the law‘of average, using a constant that the 
engineer will develop from his own plant operation 
similar to the typical table of constants given in this 
paper under the subject of washers. 

e. After determining all of the foregoing factors, 
the engineer will be in position to determine the peak 
load requirement, and also the mean load for a given 
period of time. From characteristic performance 
curves he will select that motor which has sufficient 
maximum torque capacity to handle the maximum 
torque requirement of that specific mixer mill line, 


’ and will select that type of motor which will not only 


do this, but which also will have sufficient thermal 
capacity to carry the mean load, and will do this 
efficiently and with a minimum of reactive eurrent. 

Atmospheric Conditions of Mixing Rooms. Mixingis 
usually attended by dust of the compounding ingre- 
dients. Some is highly abrasive, some is only slightly 
so, in any event it is preferable to so plan the instal- 
lation that this dust cannot prove detrimental to the 
motor bearings. 

The situation has been somewhat accentuated since 
the advent of organic accelerators, ingredients that are 
added to hasten vulcanization, as this dust is frequently 
injurious to health. Probably the best solution is an . 
installation of a dust collecting, and ventilating system 
with a motor-operated blower to remove fumes 
and dust, thereby protecting the operators and 
machinery alike. 


In the foregoing the subject has been one of mixing 
rolls and does not refer to batch mixers or mixing 
machines. 

This committee has no test data applying to the 
mixing machine and can make no comments with refer- 
ence to peak load demands. 

The manufacturers list two sizes in their literature 


_ as follows: 
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Bateh H. P. of 
Capacity Motor Average 
Size Crude Individual lebedee 
Rubber Drive 
3 70 lb. 75 50 
9 210 lb. 200 125 


This committee would be glad to receive from any 
engineer any data he can give us with reference to the 
power requirements of the mixing machine. 


Warmers 
The green-stock is accounted back to the store- 
room from the mixer room and after a “seasoning” 
is accounted out to other departments, such as calender 
room, tube room, etc. Warming is the initial program 
in the various departments where it is used. The 
warmer mill discussion is closely allied in this paper to 
that of the mixing mill, in that the machine itself is 
‘practically identical to a mixing mill and the motor 

problem is similar. 
PROCESS 


The cold green-stock is thrown into the warmer to 
warm the stock to render it soft and pliable so that it 
can be calendered readily. 

In the mixing operation the stock was changed from 
a plastic condition to a tough, resilient product. 

In addition to warming, the stock is worked on the 
warmer rolls to affect its consistency throughout 
uniformly, 


Motor SELECTION 


The fact that the warmer mill is practically identical 
to the mixer mill makes all suggestions that apply to 
one, apply to the other, with two possible exceptions. 

1. The cold green-stock thrown into the warmer 
does, as a rule, owing to its less plastic nature, cause 
higher peak loads than the cold pure rubber thrown 
into the mixer. 


2. There is less probability of its being practicable 
to combine on one mill line a number of warmers, or 


of having warmers on one mill line handling various 


kinds of stock at the one time. It can bedonein many 


ea 


Peery 
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instances, and it is advisable to take advantage of the 
opportunity wherever practicable. 

In evidence that in some plants at least, a general 
rule is not applied in motor size selection, we add the 
following table: 


Nominal H. P. Nominal H. P. 
Size of Warmer Motor Rating Per Linear 
Inch of Roll Face 


1—18 x 36 in. 40 h. p. Pall 

1—16 x 36 in. 25 h. p. 0.695 

1—18 x 36 in. 50 h. p. 1.39 
Conclusions 


The basic idea of this committee is to equip rubber 
mill machinery with motors on an engineering basis. 
The committee believes that with the large amount 
of power involved more efficient motor equipment can 
obtain in many plants if we have a plan to provide the 
proper cooperation. 

The committee concludes that many engineers 
have their own plans that they execute faithfully and 
with success. 

The committee does not advocate a plan, simply 
on account of the plan, but if one can be developed 
that will be helpful to the engineers in the rubber 
industry as a whole, the committee then would favor 
it and gladly cooperate, not for the success of the plan 
as a plan, but for the benefit that would result to the 
engineers of the rubber industry. 


Safety Stop 
HAZARD 

The danger which is prevalent in the various: opera- 
tions of general milling or basic operations is due to the 
tenacious character of rubber in its plastic state. 

The operator is very likely at any time to become 
caught in the folds of the rubber and drawn into the 
rolls. He may be caught on either hand, or both 
hands may become entangled. The safety mechan- 
ism should be, therefore, of such a nature that if both 
hands are entangled he can trip the mechanism with 
his head. The safety mechanism of all machines on 
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any one mill line should be so interconnected that any 
operator on that mill line may stop the entire mill line 
from his own mill should another operator. become 
caught. 

Although this is a dangerous condition under which 
these men must work it has one redeeming feature. 
The operator does not become caught directly in the 
rolls. If so then he would be damaged to some extent 
no matter what device were used for the stopping of 
the mills. He is caught in the folds of the rubber some 
several inches from the point of contact of the two 
rolls. 

If a suitable type of safety stop is used and if prompt 
action is taken either by the operator who is caught, 
or by one of his.companions at an adjacent or nearby 
mill, or in fact at any mill along that line, it is entirely 
within reason to obtain a stop sufficiently quick to 
prevent damage to the individual. 


SAFE STOPPING DISTANCE 


The diameter of the average roll is 22in. A dia- 
gram would indicate clearly why the maximum stop- 
ping time of the roll must not exceed approximately 
40 angular degrees of periphery travel between the 
time that the man is actually caught and the time in 
which the mill is brought to rest. 

This brings the actual stopping time available 
from the moment that the safety mechanism is tripped 
until the mill is actually at rest to about 20 angular 
degrees of periphery travel. Put this in terms of 
inches of periphery travel and it gets to that short 
distance of 4in. This should be measured by a chro- 
nograph in that the eye cannot detect this with a suf- 
ficient degree of accuracy. 

If a device will stop the mills within 4 in. of travel 
of the roll periphery it can be depended upon asarule | 
to prevent damage to the operator. 


SUITABLE STOPPING DEVICE 
This committee has knowledge of only one basic 
way in which this stopping can be obtained. 
The means for this service consists of a device which 
will disconnect the prime mover, which is a high in- 
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ertia load, from the driven mill line, which is a low in- 
ertia load, and which device will simultaneously apply 
a brake to the driven lond. 

With devices of this nature sufficiently quick stops 
can be obtained without any probability of damage 
to the equipment through the shock of this quick stop- 
ping. Second and most important the stopping can 
be done quickly and with sufficient speed to consider 
such a device as a safety stop—not simply a stop. 

Clutch brakes are made in both the magnetic, and 
the air type. The magnetic clutch brake has been 
most generally used. It is an easy matter to “tie in” 
the magnetic clutch brake type with the electrical 
system. It also undoubtedly has that advantage of 
being most simple in structure. 

Many schemes have been tried which do not con- 
template disconnecting the motor mechanically from 
the mill line. 

Plugging the motor to reverse it to bringitto a stop 
has been tried, but this has never met with any degree 
of success.’ Even were it successful in stopping quickly 
it would still have the disadvantage that it depends 
on an outside source of supply for its ability tostop the 
mills at a critical moment. This alone would mili- 
tate against it. 

The one other method that has been tried to some 
extent and which is the only one so far that we can 
find that begins to approach a safety stop, is that one 
which contemplates the opening of the motor circuit 
and the applying of a magnet-operated mechanical 
brake. 

However, when it is considered that at least 85 to 
- 90 per cent of the stored energy of angular rotation of — 
the combined motor and mills is in the motor, it can 
readily be appreciated what a large size this brake 
must be in order to absorb the large amount of stored 
energy that is in the motor, in order to bring the motor 
and the mills to a stop, that begins to approach that 
stop which would be considered a safety stop in every 
sense of the word. 

We have found for example, on a 50-h. p. motor 
where the normal motor torque is 510 Ib-ft., that the 
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torque required to bring mills to a stop within a 
travel of 6 in. of the periphery of the rolls means an 
energy absorption equal to 2380 lb-ft. This means 
a ratio of required torque on stopping to normal 
torque of 4.65. 

On a 200-h. p. motor where the normal motor torque 
is 2050 lb-ft. ‘the torque required for 6-in. stop is 
10,700 lb-ft. or a ratio of 5.2 to 1. 

On a 500-h. p. motor, the normal motor torque lb-ft. 
is rated at 5,100, whereas the torque required for a 
6-in. stop of roll periphery travel is 15,500 lb-ft. 
A ratio of 3 to 1. 

The above refers to motors operating at a speed of 
514 rev. per min. 

With a roll diameter of 22 in. and a roll speed of 
18 rev. per min. a 6-in. stop on that roll would require 
that the motor be stopped in 2% revolutions, or in 
about 0.58 second. 

Complete consideration of these figures will indicate 
to the engineer the size of brake that would be re- 
quired to bring the motor and the mills to rest within 
a time lapse that would be safe. It will also show 
the heavy strain that must be imposed on the rotor 
structure, in that the mechanical brake must be 
attached to the rotor shaft, whereas practically all 
of the energy of rotation is in the rotor proper. 


STOPPING TEST RESULTS 


The following tests were made on a mill drive 
including two Farrel 22 x 60, back roll 23.07 rev. per 
min. Front roll 18.03 rev. per min. Friction ratio 
HB Y-At fs 

The motor was a Westinghouse type C. W. 1002, 
250-h. p. 580 rev. per min. 

Tests were made both with a device which was 
arranged for disconnecting the motor mechanically 
from the mill line and applying a brake, and with the 
other device arranged for opening of the motor cir- 
cuit and applying a brake to stop both motor and the 
mills. 


Stopping with no safety device the roll travel was 
240 in. ; 
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Stopping by diséomneatines the motor mechanically 
from the mill line and permitting the mill line to come 
to rest against its own friction, the travel of the front 
roll was 103 in. 

Disconnecting the motor from the source of supply 
electrically and applying the brake to stop the motor 
and the mills, the travel of the front roll was 40 in. 

By using the combination which disconnected the 
motor mechanically from the mill line and applying 
the brake to the mill line only, the travel of the front 
roll was 8 5/8 in. 

The above test was conducted with all of the mills 
empty. This would be the worst condition that could 
obtain for the reason that the friction on the mill 
line would be low. This condition could not obtain 
at a time when safety stop would be required for the 
reason that no one is likely to be caught under this 
condition. 

The worst condition under which an operator can 
be caught is that one which obtains with only one mill 
operating and all of the other mills idle. This pre- 
sents an opportunity for an operator to be caught and 
at the same time with a minimum of load on the mill 
that could be depended upon to assist in quick stopping. 

The following test data were obtained with one mill 
loaded, the load on the motor being 180 h. p. 

Stopping naturally by simply disconnecting the 
motcr from the line electrically and applying no out- 
side force the front roll travel was 75 in. 

By disconnecting the motor from the mill line 
mechanically and applying no brake to the mill line, 
the mill lines come to rest with a travel of the front 
roll of 16 in. 

By disconnecting the motor from the source of 
supply electrically and applying the brake to stop the 
motor and the mill line simultaneously the front roll 
travel was 1634 in. 

By stopping with the device which disconnected the 
motor from the mill line mechanically and applied 
a brake to the mill line only, the front roll travel was 


4% in. 
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COMPENSATION 


This is a very important question. It is one where 
even human life is involved. Some years ago before 
safety stops were used as generally as today every 
mill had-its quota of cripples. and even today you 
will find an unusual number who were injured through 
being caught in this plastic material and drawn into 
rolls. 

The Industrial Commission as a rule favors the 
worker, and the employer must pay heavy indemnities 
varying in many States from approximately $120.00 
minimum for loss of the ring finger at the second joint 
up toa maximum of approximately $5,000.00 for the 
loss of an arm at or near the shoulder. In addition to 
this the employer must pay all doctor and hospital 
bills. 

Further, there is a loss to the community of the 
man’s idle time. 

On the other hand,there is no question but that it 
would be much more fitting had the accident never 
occurred. We question if there is any other one 
feature on which the engineer can be more careful 
than in the selection of suitable accident preventive 
devices in connection with this class of work. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is the recommendation of this committee that 
the most suitable manner in which safety stops can 
be electrically connected is in such manner that when 
the safety mechanism is operated the entire mill line 
drive including the motor will come to rest; whether 
or not the motor comes to rest as quickly as the 
mill line is not important, but that it also be so inter- 
locked with the motor control system that even the 
motor cannot again be restarted until all safety de- 
vices have been placed in the “run’’ position, so as to 
have assurance that all workmen are clear of the mills, 
is important. - 

‘We favor also an arrangement, or combination of 
arrangements, of such nature that the operator who 
has charge of restarting of the mills cannot restart 
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— 


3 : the mills at least, even though he may be able to start. ‘ 
. the motor, excepting from such location that the entire 
3 front of the mill line is visible to him, so that he can 
be assured that all is “clear” before he actually puts 
phe mills in operation. We believe this to be im- 
portant as it would eliminate entirely esi acci- 
F "dental ae of mills. 
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DISCUSSION ON “THE APPLICATION OF ELECTRIC 
PoWER TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY,’ (SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON RUBBER INDUSTRY OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND DOMESTIC POWER COMMITTEE), AKRON- 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, JANUARY 14, 1921. 


A. P. Lewis (Read by B. T. Mottinger): I wish 
to present certain conclusions/I have come to differing 
from those of the Committee: 


I: Gearless Drives. I do not believe-the direct- 


connected low-speed slip-ring mill motor is a factor 
to be seriously considered, due to 

a. To its inherent bulk, restricting aisle space 
particularly. 

b. To its inherently poorer electrical characteristics, 
25 per cent in power factor, and 6 per cent in efficiency. 

e. To its probably greater M V°? effect as compared 
to the smaller high-speed machine, and its resultant 
slower deceleration at times of emergency stop. This 
feature will. be mentioned in more detail later. 

d. To the physical difficulty of replacement with a 
reserve motor in case of failure. 

e. To the fact that the installation will not, as a 
me finance itself as compared with a high-speed 

rive. 

My experience, contrary to the Committee’s findings, 
‘is that gear maintenance on this work is substantially 
negligible. In fact, I have knowledge of only one 
replacement out of approximately 500 gear case years, 
and this one after a life of six and one-half years. This 
result was obtained, I believe, only by the use of very 
superior units of careful design, but I believe it justifies 
their increased cost. 

II. Controllers: In mentioning controllers, inverse 
time-limit overload protection is recommended. This 
application is undoubtedly correct in many instances. 
The exceptions, however, ar worthy of mention. In 


those plants using high-vol tag motors, and connected . 


to systems of high capacity, I feel that definite time 
relay protection has its advantages: 

(a) It permits the use of oil switches of lower 
rupturing capacity with safety as intense failures can 
then be handled, or remote switches of large capacity, 
set to trip by means of instantaneous or inverse re- 
lays. This means lower cost of motor panels. 

(b) It permits, I believe, a result more in line with 
the nature of the load as far as protection is concerned. 
A combination of time and current may be determined 
from test curves which will permit the motor to carry 
through the sustained peaks well within the thermal 
capacity of its design, and yet provide full protection 
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against abnormal sustained overloads. It seems for 
example that on a 350-h. p. motor, a minute and three- 
quarters ime neuting at one and one-third times full- 
oad current results in very infrequent, trippi 

then only when it akan ¥ APPIN ane 

I would like to see improvements in definite time 
relays, at least as we use them. Their resetting value 
is too low, and they are very susceptible to dust and 
grit. There is, however, one relay developed, which 
although as yet untried by me, has, I believe, the ear- 
marks of meeting the requirements of this service. 

In reference to the resistors as recommended of the 

cast grid type: After some careful investigation I 
have adopted a carbon pile secondary.controller with, 
after a year’s use, excellent results. “The reason for 
this trial was that: (a) An infinite number of ac- 
celerating points are available, productive of smooth 
speed increase. (b) A large number. of copper con- 
tacts, are eliminated. This reduces maintenance and 
the chance of trouble due to high resistance heating, 
and still preserving full protection to itself. 
_ The latter point is, I consider, of prime importance 
in the average mill room. . The controllers I have had 
purposely neglected, and thus far, after years of service, 
no troubles have come to the surface. 

III. Signal System. The use of a signal system 
to guard against abnormal peak loads is worthy of 
serious consideration. I suggest a step further, how- 
ever, and propose a “batch dispatcher” for the mixing 
work, who has control of the four elements of time 
required in this work, the mill operator performing his 
functions as per a determined schedule of signals. 
This has resulted, in one instance, to my knowledge, of 
very efficient handling of motor loads as well as im- 
provements in production capacity per mill hour. 

IV. Atmospheric conditions of mill room: I feel 
that too little stress is laid on the extremely bad condi- 
tions under which all apparatus labors, in the excessive 
dirt and dust of the mill room. Sulphur is prevalent 
and soap stone is an extreme abrasive. Motor bearings 
should receive careful attention to prevent dust enter- 
ing. Over a period of nearly two years records show 
42 per cent of motor troubles directly due and traceable 
to bearings. This figure considers approximately 
1500 motors of various sizes and makes. Only through 
thorough familiarity with the conditions can manu- 
facturers meet this severe operating situation. Relay 
equipment is especially susceptible to fine dust and 
requires special precautions as to slip ring brush holders, 
low-voltage coils, armatures, and in fact all reciproca- 
ting or revolving parts, 
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V. Mixing machines. The requirements as 
furnished in reference to the No. 9 machine, are some- 
what liberal. From graphic tests in hand, I feel that a 
standard 100-h. p. motor with 250 per cent pull-out 
torque will be very satisfactory as regards electrical 
characteristics. The graph shows that the load of these 
machines is irregular. It increases abruptly at the 
start, and falls when the batch is finished in the same 
manner. The average condition seems to show a maxi- 
mum peak of 215-h.p., a peak of 160 h.p. for five 
minutes, and an average of 90 h. p. for the batch period 
of 20 minutes. These are input figures. 

VI. Safety stop and hazards. I feel strongly 
however, that one of the most important functions in 
connection with proper safety protection has been 
rather slighted. I refer to the element of time—not 
the time of actuall stopping the advance of the roll, 
but the time in which the unfortunate limb is removed 
from contact with the hot roll and rubber. -This 
temperature is, without exception, above that at which 
living tissues can exist, as such for more than a matter 
of minutes. Experienced doctors advise me that very 
rarely is amputation necessary in mill or calender 
accidents, provided the flesh, usually stripped from 
the bone, is not killed by heat. If this period is correct, 
removal from contact becomes equally, or more, im- 
portant with stopping further washing or stripping 
action of the rolls and rubber. 

A large number of motor and gear installations have 
been made which have resulted in completely satis- 
factory results. The scheme is briefly as follows: 
A motor direct connected by flexible coupling to gear 
unit, the pinion shaft of the latter extended and having 
mounted thereon a mechanical brake, which may be 
tripped by the operator, and which brings the motor 
and mills to a quick stop. The motor is, of course, 
first disconnected from the source of energy supply. 
This design, as a whole, was most carefully checked in 
all details. The total energy to be absorbed for a 
6-mill drive with 400-h. p. motor was found to be 
508,000 ft. lb. With a 505 rev. per min. machine, 
4 rev. per min. of the motor was the limit for stopping. 
Of the total energy, a certain per cent is in the rotor. 
With these facts in mind the engineers of the manu- 
facturers advised that the stresses developed in this — 
quick stop were approximately half those of plugging 
for an equally quick retardation. The brake drum 
actually used was 35 in. diameter by 12 in. face. The 
motors used were of the so-called steel mill type, 
pedestal bearings, extended shaft rotor, sliding stator, 
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rated 400 h. p., 40 deg. cent., 250 per cent pull-out 
torque. 

The results in practise with this installation have 
been more than expected. Shop tests showed quicker 
_ Stops than figures, about 314 rev. per min. of the motor, 

with no jar, vibration or noise to indicate undue me- 
chanical strains. After installation, periodical checks 
were made with the same findings. 

The advantages, I believe, lie in the ease with which 
an operator can be extracted at a time when excite- 
ment and false moves are most likely to be made. To 
explain, the stop having been made either by the victim 
or his co-workers, it leaves the motor at a standstill 
with the controller and switches open and the brake 
set. It only requires then that the person starting 
the motor in reverse, raise the brake by means of a 
90 deg. throw, of a small brake handle, which actuates 
the air piston, raises and resets the brake, and then 
closes the reversing primary switch. Two simple move- 
ments effect the desired end. This procedure is, I 
believe, reduced considerably in time below that re- 
quired for other combinations to meet the same results. 

All ot the preceding argument is based on reversing 
to extricate the victim. Some companies do not 
permit this, and the method is not superior, from a 
es standpoint, in that case, though I believe equally 
good. 

Stop tests with the equipment are as follows: 150 
h. p. motor, 2-60-in. mills empty, 434 in. average; no 
recorded tests operating. 

400 h. p. motor, 6-60 in. mills empty, one mill loaded 
lightly; no recorded tests operating. 

The checks are made under the worst conditions 
in mills idling, and must meet a maximum of 5 in. 

J. F. Lincoln: The maximum production in the 
Goodrich plant I am told, runs about $800,000 per day. 
The power cost is $4000 per day under these maximum 
conditions. This means that the total power cost 
amounts to one-half of 1 per cent of the value of the 
product. It is therefore, evident that the amount of 
saving possible in percentage must be slight. If in 
attempting to save power, production is reduced, it is 
only necessary to reduce it a very small fraction of 1 
per cent to:more than eliminate any possible saving in 
power. It is self evident that the devices named in the 
paper have for their purpose the saving of power by 
eliminating peaks. This means the reduction of the 
speed of operation, at least at times. I cannot believe 

that the advantages to be gained can possibly equal 
the loss of production which would be encountered. 
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Byron T. Mottinger: This element prevails in 
practise—the motor mill line is liable to kick off, 
any how, and if by the use of these devices certain pre- 
knowledge canbe given to the operator, so it will not 
kick off, it will not only prove to be a saving in power, 
but a saving of time lost. When the mills are kicked 
off the line, the compound in many cases has to be 
gotten out, and the mills started up again... 

Heber McFarland: -Would it be practicable to 
put a flywheel set on the motor to take the big loads 
and flatten out the load curve? 

J. H. Vance: Answering Mr. McFarland’s ques- 
tion, the inertia that would be stored up in a flywheel, 
placed on a mill motor, would be lost in a very short 
space of time, and it has been found absolutely im- 
practicable to use flywheels to take away from the 
peak load demand. 

W. H. Horton, Jr.: In that connection I will say 
that flywheel motors—I may be betraying my own 
ignorance about the flywheel motor sets of the sort 
that Mr. McFarland asks about—have been applied 
successfully to rock crushers, which I imagine have 
about the same fluctuating characteristics that a washer 
would have. I know of an installation of some twenty- 
odd units, where 50 and 60 h.p. motors on each unit 
have been replaced with 25 and 30 h. p. units, reducing 
the instantaneous peaks, from approximately 75 h. p. 
to 30 h. p. Are the fluctuations in a washer more ex- 
treme than that? 

J.H. Vance: The load has longer standing on the 
washer. 

C. W. Drake: The fourth paragraph on page 14states 
that there is a wide difference in the maximum torque 
of synchronous and induction motors, and that this 
should be taken into consideration when making motor 
applications. Although this may apply to certain 
types of machines it is entirely possible and practicable 
to make the same guarantees of maximum torque for 
synchronous as for induction motors. However, as- 
suming that both types do have the same maximum 
torque, I believe that a mill line driven by a synchron- 
ous motor may be stalled more frequently than one 
driven by an induction motor of the same capacity. 
This is due to the fact that the synchronous motor 
_ pulls out at synchronous speed or in other words, 

maintains constant speed to the point of maximum 
torque, so that the operators have no idea of the load 
it may be carrying. On the other hand, an induction 
motor slows down as the load increases and the maxi- 
mum torque is usually obtained at approximately 75 
per cent of synchronous speed. This gradual drop in 
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speed indicates to the operators that the motor is 
being over-loaded and it is entirely possible in most 
cases to prevent it from pulling out by proper feeding 
or manipulation of the stock. 

A “Rule of Thumb” with which some of us are 
familiar is given in the third paragraph on page 17. 
It reads as follows: “It is reported that in tire mills 
1 h. p. is required per tire per day.” As rules of 
this kind are often of great assistance in making 
estimates I believe a more complete definition would 
be desirable. For instance, does horse power mean 
electric horse power demand, or nominal motor horse 
power installed and also does the plant work twenty- 
four hours a day or only eight or ten hours? -I believe 
it means that to produce 1000 tires per day on the 
24-hour basis would require a motor installation of 
approximately 1000 h. p., but I am not sure whether 
this is the interpretation intended by the authors. 

Factors to be considered in determining the horse 
power required to drive mixing mills are classified in 
the middle of page 28 beginning with paragraph ‘“‘a’’. 
All of the characteristics indicated are of vital import- 
ance, but we also believe there is another item of equal 
importance and that is ‘‘speed.””. In other words, with 
all of the mechanical characteristics in paragraph ‘‘a”’ 
remaining constant, the power will vary approximately 
with the speed of the rolls or the rate at which the stock 
is being handled or delivered. ¥ 

Mr. Mottinger and I believe Mr. Lincoln brought 
up a point which is well worth discussion and, that is, 
that after all of these mechanical factors and conditions 
of operation have been determined, what assurance is 
there that they will be the same in one year or perhaps 
five years afterwards? Is it not possible that chemists 
may devise new compounds or methods of mixing or 
that different speeds may be used? Commercial 
conditions may change and the equipment may be 
required for a different product so that after all of the 
calculations have been made, it is a question whether 
it is not advisable to. install a motor of sufficient capacity 
to carry any reasonable load that may be imposed 
upon the mills. This is the present policy of many 
companies, especially the smaller ones, having only 
one or two mill lines, while the larger companies having 
many mill lines may use motors of various sizes and 
thus utilize the motor capacities to the best advantage. 

Wirt S. Scott: In the rubber mill industry, 
power is required for heating purposes in the curing 
of the rubber, or of vulcanizing. I would hazard a 
guess, that converting the B. T. U’s in the kw. hours, 
that the demand for heating would be equivalent to 
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the motor load on the plant. How we will obtain that 
load I cannot say at the present time, but I believe 
that the load is available, and that it is something to 
which we should give consideration. 

The sub-committee on Industrial Heating would 
like to work with the various sub-committees in con- 
nection with these power applications and investiga- 
tions for the purpose of determining what applications 
can be made of electrical heating. You might say 
offhand, that you cannot. compete with steam. We 
have found that it can be done in many cases. I 
believe in the course of time we will find that it will be 
economical to do the vulcanizing and curing of rubber 
in plants, electrically, just as it is being done now by 
steam. 

Earnest W. Pilgrim: It has been found that the 
actual maximum torque is about 2.5 times the full- 
load torque of the motor, and therefore as far as the 
motor is concerned, we thought it would be advisable 
to use 2.75 per cent as the maximum pull-out torque 
of the synchronous motor, applied to a mill line, and I 
think this figure would be better to use than 2.5 per 
cent as it would give you a little more safety. 

Regarding the horse power per tire per day, it would 
seem to me that it would be better expressed if it 
were kw-hr. per tire which would give power cost per 
tire. 

Regarding the gearless type of mill line drives we 
recently had an investigation where a man of consider- 
able experience in the rubber mill industry has said it 
is costing him $500 a year to keep his herringbone 
gears in operation, and therefore it would seem that 
the additional first cost of large gearless motors would 
be amply justified. 

G. A. Maier: Most of the discussion has referred 
to_the direct-connected induction motor. 

I have in mind a case where the direct-connected 
synchronous motor was chosen, and it worked out that 
the direct-connected motor was cheaper than a moder- 
ate speed motor with a gear reduction, and this being 
a 25-cycle installation, the space requirement was 
not greater than the moderate speed motor with the 
gear reduction. 

When you consider the cost of the direct-connected 
‘unit, you should consider the cost of the gear reduction, 
the location of the motor with respect to the mill, and 
the cost of maintenance of the gear. Some say gear 
maintenance does not amount to anything, and others 
say it is about $500 a year. 

Byron H. Clingerman: One of the interesting 
phases of this problem is the low power factor of a 
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motor for a mill line which is used for both mixing and 
breaking down. 

The mixing operation takes perhaps 60 per cent of 
the rating of the motor, if the motor is rated to take 
care of the breaking down operation, and if the motor 
is an induction motor, that means poor power factor. 
In the rubber companies where induction motors are 
used both for the large drives and small drives, you 
will find relatively poor power factor. 

_A synchronous motor lends itself very well to the 
situation, for the reason that the synchronous motor, 
designed we will say, with 80 per cent leading power 
factor, will at its rating carry the mixing load. It will 
also correct for the poor power-factor of these smaller 
motors usually found in rubber plants and necessarily 
induction motors. Now, coming to the breaking down 
operation, which may be off-peak, the motor, rated on 
the mixing load and working up to the rating on the 
mixing load with an 80 per cent leading power factor, 
can then be adjusted by the rheostat (by a simple 
device of arrows on the field ammeter indicating the 
limits of breaking down) to operate on a breaking down 
load on unity power factor, automatically increasing the 
motor rating to the required load. ~ 

Take a typical installation. A 600-h. p. 80 per cent 
leading power factor motor is driving a mill line. 
Its load on the mixing operations is, we will say, 540 
or 550 h. p. There we have the compensation for the 
poor power factor of the smaller motors by operating 
at 80 per cent leading power factor. When we get to 
the breaking down operation, we change the excitation 
and that same motor, with approximately the same 
temperature rise, will carry continuously about 725 
or 750 h. p. Obviously the synchronous motor lends 
itself directly to the requirements of the case, and the 
induction motor with its poor power factor under light 
loads is passing out. 

Some reference has been made to signals and motor 
protection. Signal devices must necessarily be practic- 
able, and we feel that the motor should be designed to 
carry the normal operation in the mill room, without 
tripping out. If the motor carries more than 275 per 
cent of its rated load, and therefore approaches the 
pull out torque, it is advisable to have the automatic 
devices open the circuit. A signal is provided to show 
that this particular condition existed. If the motor 
operates for a while at slightly beyond its rating and 
its temperature rises, the protection is obviously a 
temperature relay, a relay set at perhaps 90 deg. cent., 
and if abnormal conditions exist for a long period of 
time, the motor should be thrown out of service. The 
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temperature relay does this through operation on 
the under-voltage release. 

There should be still another development in the 
matter of protection of motors, since it is undesirable 
that motors should go off the line on a surge. We 
therefore feel that an under-voltage relay with a time 
element should be developed and applied to the in- 
stallation. That gives, then, continuous operation 
during a surge, but causes disconnection of the motor 
under no voltage. 

B. A. Waltz: I believe there is a well-defined move 
in the smaller plants to take a growing interest in the 
different methods of operation. We have followed this 
matter with reference to the greater proportion of the 
larger and medium sized plants, 24-hour operation. 
We can figure our saving in efficiency, we can figure 
the investment and capitalize the difference in invest- 
ment on different sizes of motors, and.different kinds 
of drives, but in the case of some of the smaller plants, 
with one shift or two shift operation, the question 
of demand, it seems to me, would be particularly worthy 
of consideration. 

The mill calendering process takes a large amount, 
proportionate to the total amount of power absorbed 
by arubber plant. If we attempt to apply a complete 
mill equipment during one ten-hour operation, we are 
thereby creating a large demand for a very large part 
of the power consumed. 

Would it not be well for some of us minor operators 
in spite of the adoption of one 10-hour or two 8 hour 
operating periods, to consider 24-hour operation of the 
mill in calender work, in order to reduce the demand. 
The saving which can be brought about in this way 
capitalized in a large number of these small plants, will 
so far overshadow the returns from savings brought 
about by various other means, that you will almost 
forget the slight saving made by a reduction in the 
horse power of the motor of 50 or 25 per cent. I have 
in mind a particular case where such a scheme reduced 


the power demand charges by nearly 50 per cent. 


We can overlook a lot of the savings to be obtained by 
very careful technical consideration of other points, 
when we figure the demand charge. 

Martin Berthold: The committee is wondering 
whether it is appreciated, that in the motor application 
to gearless drives the low-speed squirrel cage induction 
motor must be excluded from this consideration on 
account of its low power factor and efficiency in opera- 
tion at any load imposed, and therefore, we consider 
essential the application of the synchronous motor. 
The synchronous motor can be designed from the point 
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of efficiency high enough to deserve consideration, the 
synchronous motor be’ng operated at unity power 
factor. 

The pull-out torque has to be determined by the 
engineers of the rubber plants, and so also the starting 
torque; the lower the speed, the higher the starting 
torque. There should be no difficulty in designing a 
machine to meet the requirements for gearless mill 
drives. 

A. M. MacCutcheon: On the question of electric 
heating, is it possible that the quality of the rubber 
can be affected by a close heat regulation which can 
be secured with electric heat, just as in the heat treat- 
ing of steel they have found that the electric furnace, 
although it is more expensive, more than pays for it- 
self in the quality of the material that is produced. 
Whether or not such a question is germane to the rub- 
ber industry, I do not know. 

I am much interested in the matter of signals. I 
gather that the limiting factor in working the rubber 
through the apparatus is the motor with regard to the 
load demand. Now, if that is the case, why surely 
some signal as to how fast the material can be fed in 
or worked in, is invaluable. If it is valuable to show 
when the machine is approaching the limit of production, 
is it not also valuable to show when it is approaching the 
limit of inefficient production; or in other words, to 
call for a signal when they are not feeding fast enough, 
as indicated by the power demand on the motor. 

B.C. Dennison: Why is it necessary for the men to 
feed these crude rubber chunks into the rolls by hand, 
there to be distintegrated or reduced to small particles. 
In paper mills, for instance, we do not expect that the 
pulp log is to be forced in between two rolls and re- 
duced in one process to the fine pulp. We, on the 
other hand, expect that the logs will be thrown into the 
hopper of an automatic machine which chops them up, 
or, if grinding is desired, that the log will be held in 
some automatic clamp, which will hold it against a 
rough wheel which will reduce it to fine particles. Of 
course, rubber is a tenacious material, but could it not 
first be reduced in some automatic machine to fine 
shavings, and then fed into the rolls entirely auto- 
matically, without danger and without these sudden 
applications of excessive load to the driving machines? 

Byron T. Mottinger: In answer to that question 
it is only fair to state that innumerable attempts have 
been made to design rubber mills in the past 40 or 50 
years that would automatically feed the rubber into 
the mills. There was much effort made in this direction 
in England and European countries, more, I dare say, 
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than ag made here, but all of these attempts were. 
failures, and the fundamental reason why it is impracti- 
cable, as I see it, is particularly this one reason which I 
think you will all agree in—the process, for instance, of 
mixing a batch of rubber is of short duration. The 
time will-vary with the contents and various practises 
of the various rubber manufacturers, and I dare say 
that there are mixes which are made in as short as 
four minutes, and mixes which require as long as 20 
minutes, and even 40 minutes, and during that period 
of mixing you begin with one condition of materials 
and end up with materials of all together different 
properties. You start in with a chunk of previously 
broken down rubber, cold and tough, and end up witha 
thoroughly disintegrated mass of warm, plastic, com- 
pounded material, which has to be cut off the roll. 
The pieces must be rolled up, or sheeted out, and after 
this operation is finished, the whole operation is started 
over again, in from, say four to twenty minutes. 

There are automatic attachments which are applied 
to mills if the mills are to be used continuously for mix- 
ing. A conveyor like belt passes underneath the mill 
rolls, and up around the back roll, far enough so as to 
deliver the rubber and compounding materials to the 
top side of the rolls as rapidly as it passes down between 
the rolls. Similar attachments have been applied to 
mills for breaking down, warming and washing, but 
have found no general application. If my sizing up 
of the situation is not correct, I should like to be 
enlightened. 

‘L. B. Timmerman: Being interested in the safety 
device game, the point I wish to refer to is in regard 
to the elimination of the safety device, and drawing a 
man out of the rolls by reversing them. I believe that 
the factories at Akron have tried that out, and have 
found tha tthere is more damage done to a man’s arm 
and limb when he is caught in a machine by picking 
him out than is done by leaving him in long enough 
to back the rolls off. That is, the rolls being of different 
diameter, the flesh is pulled in one way, and when the 
rolls are reversed, it is pulled out the other way, and 
actually takes the flesh from the man’s arm or limb and 
makes it useless, and I believe it has been found 
practicable, after consultation with the medical authori- 
ties, that the average operator in the mill can relieve 
the pressure on the rolls and take the man out in a time 
short enough to prevent any permanent injury to his 
limb from overheating. 

J. H. Vance: The statement about the backing 
up of the mill in the case of an operator with lacerated 
hand in four minutes is correct. There is a rule in our 
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plant that in no case when a person is caught ina mill 
shall the mill be backed up, as we have found in so 
doing the injury is made greater than was made by the 
initial action. 

H. W. Eastwood: My engineering experience has 
been almost entirely in the steel industry, and it was 
impossible for me to go through the Goodrich plant 
without noticing the exact similarity of layout, between 
rubber mill lines and sheet mill lines. With that in 
mind it is very hard to understand why improved 
efficiency cannot be secured by the application of 
flywheels on rubber mill drives. 

Sheet mill lines are usually laid out with a number 
of mills in one line up to as many as eight, and the 
general arrangement is exactly the same with the 
exception, of course that the horse power required is 
greater; where you have a 500 or 600-h. p. motor, in a 
rubber mill, you have a 1600 or 2000-h. p. motor in a 
steel mill, but I have not seen any sheet mill without 
a flywheel in connection with the drive. 

Another point in connection with the sheet mill 
drive is that they are all equipped with induction 
motors, slip-ring motors, with automatic slip regulation 
of some type, either with liquid rheostats or notched 
back relays. 

Mr. Vance has brought up the point that the duration 

_of the load in the rubber mill is so great that it would 
be impossible for the flywheel to be of any advantage. 
The duration of the load in the rubber mill I am sure 
is no greater than in the sheet mill, and yet it has been 

_ found advantageous there, and I believe that the matter 

deserves further investigation. 

Byron T. Mottinger: Flywheels are not new 
things to rubber mill engineers. They were used 
fundamentally and our evolution has been from that 
standpoint. ‘Since the introduction of electric power 
into rubber mills, flywheels have been used and have 
been found to be more expensive than beneficial. The 
data which we present to you show there are peak loads 
of 155 per cent, comparatively, for one minute, and 
approximate 200 per cent for one-half minute. How 
big a flywheel do you propose? j 

J. H. Vance: Answering that question, we have 
put flywheels on which weigh approximately one and 
one-half times the weight of the motor, and the results 
were the same as if there were no flywheels. 

Paul M. Lincoln: There has been a good deal of 
discussion here tonight on the use of the synchronous 
motor in order to improve the power factor. I would 
like to ask the gentleman whether in the purchase of 
power from power companies, it is usual that power 1s 
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purchased under a power factor specification; that is, 
is there a penalty applied for bad power factor, and if 
so, how is the penalty applied, and how much does 
it amount to? 

W. H. Horton, Jr.: I recently had occasion to 
examine some fifteen tariffs of various large power 
companies operating east of the Mississipp River. 
The majority of the power rates in these tariffs were 
based on demands which were affected to some extent 
at least either by the kv-a. or the power factor of the 
load. Answering Mr. Lincoln’s-query directly it would 
seem that power companies are tending towards basing 
their charges on a power factor basis. 

J. H. Vance: I was wondering if the conclusions 
reached by the committee are as they are for the reason 
that pretty nearly every rubber mill engineer has 
different ideas how to do it. It depends largely on the 
size of the rubber mill, how you do it. If you have a 
small plant with one washer, or maybe two, to motor 
that washer on the ratio of 134 to 2 h. p. per linear inch 
of roll face, is perfectly good engineering. If you 
have a string of five or seven, as in the Good- 
rich plant to motor them on the basis of one and 
one-half horse power per inch face, is good engineering. 
When you come to the mixing mill operation, to motor 
that on a basis of a horse power per inch face, with 
certain kinds of compounds is good engineering. With 
other types of compounds, to motorize on the basis of 
0.8 horse power per inch of face, assuming the motor 
eapable of giving 200 per cent torque, is good 
engineering. 

When it comes to calendering operations, I can 
remember the day when we put 40 h.p. on a 60-in. 
calender. We had calenders in those days with rolls 
18 in. diameter and 60 in. face. We ran seven to ten 
yards a minute, and thought it was good business, and 
it was good business. Today, when we run them at 
forty yards a minute, you have got to motor accord- 
ingly. The speed of production has an influence on the 
power demand. 

‘When you come to the warming mill, which in rubber 
mill operation is one of the lesser power demand types 
of apparatus, 0.8 of an inch of roll face per horse power 
will take you through very nicely, provided you have 
a group of four or more mills. I have seen the 40 in. 
face mills take power in excess of two horse power per 
inch of face in warming for tube machine operations, 
so that in all of this discussion as to the power demand, 
thie speed of production is a very large factor. The type 
of materials, which are mixed in a rubber mill, has a 
very decided influence on the power applied. 
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F. H. Oberschmidt (by letter): Under the subject 
of safety stops, your committee reeommends that the 
motor be stopped each time a mill line safety switch 
Is operated. I believe that this procedure is un- 
necessary and entails a loss of production, which is 
unwarranted, since no additional safety is secured by 
following this procedure. With the accepted standard 
type of magnetic clutch brake, opening the clutch and 
brake circuits, by operating a safety switch, instantly 
disconnects the mill line from the motor and the brake 
1s applied, resulting in a very quick and safe stop. 

In many plants the safety rods on the mills are 
operated not only in an emergency but also for service 
stopping. This practise I believe should be encouraged 
since the more frequent operation of the safety rod 
by the operator will better acquaint him with its 
functions and in an emergency he will instinctively trip 
the safety mechanism. 

A safety device is only effective when it is in satis- 
factory operating condition hence periodic tests should 
be made to insure that such is the case. Also there 
are many times when a safety rod is tripped 
accidentally. 

If we grant the advisability of using the clutch 
brake for service stopping and that it should be tested 
regularly each day, then it is evidence that stopping the 
driving motor each time the clutch is disconnected 
would result in considerable production loss, owing to 
the time required to re-start the motor after each stop. 
This is especially true in the case of large synchronous 
motors and in plants where the operating electrician 
is the only person authorized to start the motors. The 
larger the mill line the more serious this delay becomes 
and it is only necessary to refer you to Mr. Lincoln’s 
statement with reference to the value of a’day’s produc- 
tion to appreciate the time lost in restarting the motor 
18 or 20 times a day (these are average actual times a 
safety switch on one mill line is operated in one large 
plant in a 24-hour. day) results in considerable loss of 
production without any safety gain. 

Probably a better plan would be to have some push 
button or other arrangement for disconnecting the 
clutch only and not applying the brake for service 
stopping. However, I believe that you will find that 
it is standard practise in the larger rubber companies 
in the Akron territory to use the safety switch for 
service stopping in addition to its use as a safety device. 

As a suggestion, it might also be advisable in a case 
of an overload on the mill line motor, to have the 
overload contacts so connected as to simply open 
the clutch circuit instead of stopping the motor on 
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overload. This arrangement would immediately take 
the overload fron the motor by disconnecting the mill 
line and would eliminate the necessity for restarting 
the motor. 

William E. Date: First, with regard to Mr. 
Lewis’s discussion, which was read by Mr. Mottinger, 
I believe there must be some misunderstanding regard- 
ing large size low-speed slip ring motors, as.on page 6, 
the paper states: 

“The prevalent tendency is an endeavor to eliminate 
the gear reduction, and connect the motor shaft directly 
to the mill-line shaft. This requires a very low-speed 
motor, and is impracticable with large size induction 
motors, either of the squirrel-cage-rotor, or of the 
wound-rotor type. The synchronous motor however 
is readily adaptable to this low speed and provides 
the advantages of high power factor, which is of large 
significance in view of the widely varying load en- 
countered in milling, in addition to the elimination of 
costly, noisy gearing. The elimination of gear main- 
tenance is a large factor.” 

‘A synchronous motor, I am given to understand, 
say, for example, 500h. p., approximate 100 rev. per 
min., can be designed with the necessary torque to 
meet the requirement, with an efficiency of 73 per cent 
for 60 cycles, and of unity power factor. The same 
size of motor, for 25 cycles, can be designed for an 
efficiency of 80 per cent, and unity power factor. 

Passing now to the safety stop question; irrespective 
of whether it is preferable to back the man out of the 
rolls, or whether it is preferable to loosen the pressure 
on the rolls, the important point is this,—provide a 
safety stop that will stop the mill in case of an emer- 
gency before the man is drawn into the rolls. 

On the question of washer peak loads, we should not’ 
consider washing as a process in its entirety, but 
should segregate as we have done in the paper. The 
initial disintegrating peaks are high peaks and are 
relatively short time peaks. The following disintegrat- 
ing peaks are lower. 

Another point, in considering the difference in load, 
we should not confuse the “kind” of rubber with 

compounds” of rubber. It is true that rubber of a 
specific kind will require 100 per cent more power than 
rubber of another kind, and the paper shows that what 
is meant by the kind of rubber is the geographical 
source of that rubber. It is true that different “com- 
pounds” of rubber do cause different load conditions, 
but they are not so marked as the different load con- 
Giuons that are brought about due to the “kind” of 
rubber. 
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Again, on efficiency, we say that a motor should be 
efficient, but that is not all that is to be considered. 
In any plant necessary contributory equipment must 
be provided in proportion to the connected motor 
load. The power lines, the transformers, the switching 
mechanism, in fact all of the equipment is on the basis 
of the motor size selection. It is necessary to consider 
the installation as a whole, and if investment costs can 
be reduced, the saving should be effected. This applies 
both to the initial investment and to operating costs. 

On the question of electric heating, it is the intention 
of this committee to cooperate fully with the Main 
Committee on Industrial heating. 

Mr. MacCutcheon brought up the question of what 
effect electric heat would have on the quality of the 
output. That would be covered, we_had hoped, 
under “‘Conclusions,” items ‘‘C’’ and “‘D’’,. page 5. 
We had in mind two factors; one, economy of operation, 
and the second, the effect on the product. 

Finally, this Committee does not hope to attain 
100 per cent efficiency in every plant, nor in every 
application, but we do hope that by studying each 
application improvements may be effected. 

G. A. Maier: I object to Mr. Date’s statement 
that the synchronous motor can be designed to apply 
to this service. I would like to have that changed to 
has been designed. At the present time I know of 
approximately 50 gearless drives going in in four 
different plants. 

William E. Date: I accept the statement. The 
quotation referred to by Mr. Drake, and also by Mr. 
Pilgrim, namely; “It is reported that in tire mills 
one horsepower is required per tire per day,” was offered 
to emphasize a condition, and if the report is correct, to 
ask, can the condition be improved? 

Our understanding of the report is that it referred 
to connected horse power, and on a basis of one shift 
per day. It was not the intention of the Committee 
to offer the reported condition as a rule, nor as a basis 
of computing operation costs. The consensus of the 
committee as reflected in the paper, is that it is not 
convinced that general rules can be applied, second, that 
though cost statistics are useful and in fact necessary 
to any line of manufacture, that the purpose of this 
committee should be toward a larger and broader 
basis, namely; to assist in any way it can toward the 
efficient application of electric power, to every opera- 
tion in the rubber industry, and efficiency here is 
intended to cover production efficiency (continuity 


of service) as well as doing the work on an economical 
power cost basis. 
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PRESENT DAY PRACTISE LIMITATIONS OF 
OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


BY THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
AND SWITCHES OF THE PROTECTIVE DEVICES 
COMMITTEE* 


H. R. WOODROW, CHAIRMAN 


Stone and Webster Inc., Boston 


N ORDER to summarize the present-day indefi- 
nite operating requirements and limitations of oil 
circuit breakers, the A. I. E. E. (Protective De- 

vices Committee), N. E. L. A. (Apparatus Committee) 
and Electric Power Club (Power Switchboard and 
Oil Circuit Breaker Section) cooperated in sending 
out a joint questionnaire for oil circuit breaker data 
to the larger operating companies. The response to 
this questionnaire was prompt and rather complete, 
which is an indication of the interest taken by the 
operating companies. 

This subject has been given careful consideration 

in the past and several papers have been presented, 
and still there remains much research work to adequate- 


ly determine the proper limitations of design and appli- 


cation. To this end it is suggested that operating 
companies add to their systems, equipment which will 
register essential transients that can not be registered 
on the usual quota of indicating and recording meters. 
On account of lack of generator capacity and opera- 
ting complications, it has been impossible to test oil 
circuit breakers to any great extent to determine their 
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limiting interrupting capacity and consequently the 
circuit breaker of today is based largely on deductions 
from the results of system trouble, the conditions of 
which are usually of rather indefinite nature. At 
the present time, however, the operating companies 
are showing an increasing willingness to cooperate 
with the manufacturer in the development of oil 
circuit breakers by allowing constructive-tests to be 
made on the generating equipment of their systems. 

We feel that the results of this cooperation will 
lead to a marked improvement in that it will make pos- 
sible the elimination or correction of a number of 
minor defects, which in the few teststhat have been made 
have been shown to bea factor in causing previous failures. 

In the paper on “Rating and Selection of Oil Cir- 
cuit Breakers’, by Messrs. Hewlett, Mahoney and 
Burnham, presented before the A. I. E. E. in February 
1918, the basis for the present day manufacturers’ 
standards was outlined, and we propose to summarize 
in this report the operating companies’ viewpoints of 
these standards, as brought out in the replies to the 
questionnaire, together with recommended revisions. 

The general requirements for oil circuit breaker speci- 
fications have been classified as follows: first, rated 
voltage; second, rated continuous current-carrying 
capacity; third, rated momentary current carrying ca- 
pacity; and fourth, rated interrupting capacity. 


RATED VOLTAGES ~ 

The present standards of the A. I. E. E. specify 
that oil circuit breakers shall be given a dielectric 
dry test consisting of the application of 214 times the 
rated voltage plus 2000 volts between the live parts 
and ground for 60 seconds. Although the question- 
naire did not indicate in any way that such a test 
would not give adequate insulation it was brought 
out in the discussion that some operating companies 
are purchasing apparatus of a voltage rating higher 
than the system voltage on which the apparatus is 
to be used. 

It is recognized that the dielectric test recommended 
by the Standards of the A. I. E. E. must meet the 
requirements of average systems: It must also be 
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recognized that systems not protected by adequate 
lightning arresters and systems of very large capacity 
may be subjected to voltage rises due to surges or 
lightning that will exceed the insulation values. re- 
quired by the Standards of the A. I. E. E. Taking 
those points into consideration, it is not recommended 
that these Standards for dielectric tests be changed. 
However, for systems that have characteristics, or 
inadequate lightning. arrester protection, such that 
higher insulation is required, the present practise of 
selecting apparatus of the next higher voltage rating 
is endorsed. 


RATED CONTINUOUS CURRENT-CARRYING 
CAPACITY 


There has been little trouble reported of oil circuit 
breakers overheating under normal operation, although 
the reports indicate that some operating companies 
order oil circuit breakers with current rating above 
their requirements. This has probably been a wise 
policy as it allows a greater margin of temperature 
rise in the breaker under short-circuit conditions and 
a greater margin of safety. Some trouble of over- 
heating has been reported which has been caused by 
poor workmanship, such as poor alignments of contacts. 
It would be a great help if the contacts were made for 
greater ease and permanency of adjustment. 

In order to reduce the maximum temperature and 
to prevent accumulation of explosive mixtures in cell 
compartments which has given some trouble, we would 
recommend that careful consideration be given to 
ventilation of compartments cautioning at the same 
time against ventilation which would allow gas from 
one compartment entering an adjacent cell. One 
company has found it desirable to carry the ventilation 
from each tank to the outside of the building. 


RATED MOMENTARY CURRENT-CARRYING 
CAPACITY 
Trouble has been experienced by some of , the 
larger operating companies through the failure 
of oil circuit breakers to carry heavy short-circuit 
currents for the period of time required to open the 
circuit and in some cases of the inability of the current- 
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carrying parts to withstand the strain produced by the 
electromagnetic forces. We are very fortunate in 
having the accompanying paper by Mr. Torchio 
which outlines the results of a very extensive series of 
tests along. these lines, showing very conclusively 
certain weaknesses in oil circuit breakers from this 
standpoint. The principal weaknesses brought out in 
these tests have now been corrected. 

It is recommended that all oil circuit braakerd be 
given a short-circuit current rating for a period of say 
both one and five seconds. 

RATED INTERRUPTING CAPACITY 

The limiting factors entering into the operation of 
an oil circuit breaker when interrupting a current have 
never been conclusively determined. The present- 
day practise of rating oil circuit breakers to interrupt 
a given r. m. s. current at normal voltage two times at a 
two-minute interval and then be in a condition to be 
closed and carry its rated current until it is practicable 
to inspect and make necessary adjustments, is not 
in accord with operating requirements as reported in 
the replies to the questionnaire. There is considerable 
difference in the operating requirements depending 
upon the character of the system. On such parts of a 
system as will not cause interruptions to service by 
the opening of an oil circuit breaker, it is general 
practise not to throw in the breaker again until the 
circuit is tested and in some cases-until the breaker 
is carefully inspected as well. In other cases where 
the opening of an oil circuit breaker interrupts service 
such as distribution feeders, single transmission lines, 
etc., there is a general tendency to throw in the breaker 
as soon as possible without testing the circuit. In 
many cases, the latter method restores service, as the 
opening of the oil circuit breaker may have been 
caused by a flash-over or other intermittent trouble. 
In some of these cases the operators find that even 
after the breaker has opened automatically, two, 
three, four and some as high as five times, a reclosing 
of the breaker will restore service, and, therefore, 
they feel it desirable to have the breaker rated to with- 
stand this service. 7 


Considerable time is required in testing a feeder, 
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and in many cases the only available means is by clos- 
ing the circuit through the oil circuit breaker. In 
some cases, however, this heavy requirement on the - 
oil circuit breaker could be relieved by the installation 
of proper testing facilities, particularly where there 
are many feeders or points of high power supply. 

It is felt that the interrupting capacity tests that 
are being made at the present time in the factories 
and on some of the larger companies’ systems will give 
a better idea of the limitations of the oil circuit breaker 
to withstand the stresses produced by the reclosing 
feature. Also the installation of recording devices on 
systems which will give some record of the service im- 
posed on a breaker under short-circuit conditions should 
lead to progress in the design of oil circuit breakers. 

Some companies consider it desirable to compare 
the constants of the circuit breaker, such as tank 
dimensions, length of break, speed of operation, 
expansion chamber etc., before selecting one for their 
conditions, and it is hoped that the results of the above 
tests will tell us more regarding the relative importance 
of these features. . 

It appears, therefore, that the operating com- 
panies may require ratings on duty cycles, other 
than the present recognized standard as given in 
the paper by Messrs. Hewlett, Mahoney and 
Burnham. There is considerable difference of opin- 
ion regarding the point of ending the duty cycle, the 
allowable condition of the breaker at that time, and 
what is considered satisfactory operation of the 
breaker. The opinions vary so much that we hesitate to 
recommend a definition and therefore suggest that the 
satisfactory operation would mean the interrupting 
of current within a definite time after the energiz- 
ing of the trip coil, which time allowance could be 
relied upon for selective operation of relays on the 
system, without throwing burning oil outside of the 
tank or causing permanent deformation of tanks or 
any of the current-carrying parts. 

It is suggested that the rating be made with 
only the manufacturer’s factor of safety to cover any 
inequalities of materials and manufacturing processes 
so the purchaser of an oil circuit breaker could then 
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rely on a given rating at all times and should not count 
on more. 

Very few data-were given which would show the 
relation of the constants (reactance and _ resistance) 
of the circuit as affecting the interrupting capacity 
of the breaker, although some tests made by one 
of the operating companies showed that reactance im- 
posed a heavier duty on the oil circuit breaker than 
resistance for the same value of current. 

In several cases reported, the increase in the speed 
of operation of some of the older type breakers has 
made an-improvement in the interrupting capacity. 


Ninety per cent of the cases reported have found . 


venting the tanks desirable. 

There is no universal standard for oil to be used 
in circuit breakers, although some companies have 
interchangeably used oil of one manufacture in breakers 
of another. It would be desirable if some stand- 
ards could be adopted by the oil circuit breaker 
manufacturers so as to reduce the number 
of types of oil required for stock’ with™ companies 


ae 


having several makes of breakers. ~%° ¢ 1 * 
It has been impossible to answer satisfactorily 
these questions at this time, and it is, therefore, sug- 
_ gested that this matter be given careful consideration 
by next year’s sub-committee. 
GENERAL COMMENTS 
The subject of oil circuit breakers as reported by 
this committee was intended to cover the field of station 
breakers which would have to rupture large amounts 
of power ratherinfrequently, and isnotintended to cover 
the subject of circuit breakers such as used in control 
equipment where they should be capable of interrupt- 
ing full-load current a large number of times per 
hour for long continued periods and not be required to 
interrupt heavy short-circuit currents. 


The activities of this sub-committee have been con- 


fined this year entirely to the subject of oil circuit 
breakers and it is suggested that next year’s sub- 
committee consider the question of rating and rup- 
turing capacity of fuses, both of the power class and 


potential transformer class, in addition to following 


up the study on limitations of oil circuit breakers. | 
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HIGH-CURRENT TESTS ON HIGH-TENSION 
SWITCHGEAR 


: BY PHILIP TORCHIO 

Chief Electrical Engineer, New York Edison Co. 
ABSTRACT OF PAPER 

The article describes a series of tests on oil circuit 
breakers and disconnecting switches to determine 
their strength at brush contacts and supports in with- 
standing the mechanical stresses engendered by the 
magnetic flux due to the flow of large currents of the 
order of 100,000 amperes, as may exist at times of short 
circuits on large systems. Other tests were made on 
eurrent transformers and potential transformer fuses. 

For the first time, a synchronized motion picture 
machine and an oscillograph, were coupled to reproduce 
the coincident actions of the apparatus tested, and the 
variations of voltage and current in the circuit. The 
tests proved that practically all the circuit breakers 
then on the market had the brush contact placed in the 
wrong position, creating arcing before the operating 
mechanism had sufficient time to perform its function. 
The tests emphasized the importance of strong locks for 
disconnecting switches. Only single-turn primary-type 

current transformers and potential transformer fuses 
with resistance in series, were found adequate to give 
the service requirements. 


‘HE high-current tests on oil circuit breakers, 
disconnecting switches, current transformers, and 
potential transformer fuses were carried out in 

1918 and 1919 by the engineers and the Photographic 
Bureau of The New York Edison Company. The 
manufacturing companies lent effective cooperation in 

arranging the apparatus for the test, and in analyzing 
the results. For the first time, a synchronized motion 
picture machine and an oscillograph were coupled to 
reproduce the coincident actions of the apparatus tested 
and the variations of voltage and current in the circuit. 


Om CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


In connection with the study of very high-current 
electric welding apparatus, certain phenomena took 
place on the ordinary type of brush contacts, which 
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prompted an investigation and subsequent tests to. 
determine what would happen on the circuit breakers 
used in our central stations when subjected to currents 


ied 
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1-B f 
Fig. 1—G. BE. Co. Typz F H-3 O1L Circuir BREAKER SHOWING 
IMPROVEMENTS 


1-A. Original standard construction of contacts. 
1-B. Detail of new inverted contact brushes and tie insulators. 
1-C. Assembly of new inverted contacts and tie insulators. 


of the order of 100,000 amperes, as may exist at times 
of short circuits on large systems. 

The phenomenon which was noted was the well- 
known fact that when current is flowing in a closed 
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circuit, the magnetic field set up by the current will 
tend to expand the loop outward. Therefore, if a 
circuit breaker is designed with a loop circuit so ar- 


ranged that the mechanical pull due to the magnetic 
flux is to open the ‘contact, the switch will present a 
weakness at that point; while if the movable contact 


Emergency Bus 


earl 
“HAT, Feeder No. 4720 from 


Waterside No.1 


5 AELLLLLL SLPS EL ETL g 
To Moving Picture: { 
Camera Motor Neeser SSS = 
ST NOTE: H-2 & H-3 Switches operated from One Control Switch on Test Floor 


Fig. 3—Diaqgram or Connections ror TEsts 
x 


parts are inverted so that the mechanical pull due to 
the magnetic flux is to force them more solidly against 
the fixed parts, the contact will be improved. Sa 
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The cireuit breakers tested were the K-52, H-8 and 
H-6 of the General Electric Company; and the E-9 


Fig. 4—Set-up or APPARATUS FoR TESTS 


and O-1 of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

The tests proved: that practically all the circuit 
breakers then on the market had the brush contact 


Fig. 5—Conrrot Apparatus For Tests; Mountep on 
GaLLerRy ABOVE THE TEST FLOOR 


placed in the wrong position, so that when the current 
flowed the resultant mechanical force acted in a direc- 
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tion opposed to the brush pressure, thus tending to 
open the contact at this point; whereas, if the position 
of the contact brushes had been reversed, the mechani- 
eal force due to this current would have been exerted 
in the.same direction as the brush pressure, thereby 
tending to improve the contact. 


“Volts Paar Ackods 
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bed GLASS TUBE Fuse. 
el | RESISTANCE ZO OMMS” 
| RESISTANCE IN SERIES 50.OMMS 
Saks ON GE00 VolrS i 
Fig. 20—Guass Tusrn Fuss or 20 Onms Resistance WitTH 
50 AppITIONAL OHMS IN SERIES. 


Tested at 6600 volts. Mean effective 156 amperes maximum. Tube 
was unbroken but asbestos filler was expelled from both ends. Duration 
of current 0.27 cycle. Circuit opened successfully. 


In addition to the force exerted at the contacts, it 
was found that the repelling force between contact 
supports was of such magnitude as to distort, and in 
some cases permanently displace, these parts. . 

In all these tests, the circuit breakers were locked in 
the closed position. The arcing, therefore, was caused 
by the opening of the main and arcing contacts due to 
the mechanical force resulting from the high current. 
This phenomenon occurs in practise before the opera- 
ting mechanism has had sufficient time to perform its 
function in opening under short circuit. 


nee 
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- On the basis of the results obtained, the .manufac- 
turers have revised the design of their circuit breakers 
so as to eliminate the trouble due to contact separation 
and displacements, as shown in Fig. 1 for General 
Electric Company apparatus, and in Fig. 2 for West- 
inghouse Company apparatus. Other detail improve- 
ments are referred to in the illustrations hereinafter 
given. 


: 67ZOVOUTS fii 
NGLTS Drop BEL vale ane i en Rael 
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Comment THeoogn Fuse. 


Guass Tobe ube 
Resistance 20 Cams 
Resistance in Sees 50 Oams. 
: On 1B ZOD Voive ; 


Fig. 21—Guass Tune Fuser or 20 Oums Resistance WITH 
50 ADDITIONAL OHMS IN SERIES 


Tested at 13,000 volts mean effective, 202 amperes maximum. ‘Fuse 
exploded. Caps remained in clips. Duration of current 0.58 cycle. 
Fuse opened circuit. 


j TESTING EQUIPMENT 


Current for the tests was supplied by two 10,000-kw. 
generators in Waterside station, operated in parallel 
and connected through their reactors to an emergency 
bus. This bus was connected, through the tie bus 
reactors, to a second emergency bus to which a 350,000- 
cir. mil feeder was connected for supplying power for 
the tests at the West 41st Street. substation. (See 
Fig. 3.) efi 

At the substation, the feeder H-2 and the H-3 
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switch of a 3500-kw. synchronous converter were con- 
nected in series through their K switch and the emer- 
gency bus to the high-tension side of a 3850-kv-a., 
three-phase synchronous converter air-blast transfor- 
mer. The control circuit of the two H switches was 
connected to operate from the control switch as a 
four-break unit. The three high-tension transformer 


| 
zat 
| i | 
SS ee ot a wees 


LYOuTS Dror Acecss Temi. As 


j eth ; \ | p- 
~GueRent THRAGGH Foss, = eee tote ere STAG BRR: ; : 
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| | FIBER Tupe Fuse. 

| |. REsisTANcE 79 0ums 


| No Resistance in Series 
ai 


\y ON 6600VeuTs. 


j 


Fie. 22—Fiser Tusr Fusp or 79 Oums Resistance WITH 
NO ADDITIONAL RESISTANCE IN SERIES 


Tested at 6600 volts mean effective 1970 amperes maximum. Fuse 


completely blown to pieces. Circuit opened manually. Duration of 
current 3.1 cycles. 


windings were connected in multiple as a single-phase 
transformer. The six low-tension windings were simi- 
larly connected, giving 170 to 200 volts at full voltage. 

‘The records of the test were made by oscillograph, 
and a motion picture camera was driven synchronously 
from the feeder supplying energy for the tests ; also 
a Lichtenberg high-speed camera was used. In addi- 
tion, close-up pictures were made of each subject with 
the ordinary camera after each test. . . 


ya 
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The oscillograph had three vibrators, one of which 
was used to measure the secondary current in the type 
E-3 General Electric Company current transformer, 
20,000-ampere, 4000 to 1 ratio. The second vibrator 
was used to measure the voltage drop across the brush 
contacts. The third vibrator was used to give a 25- 
cycle timing wave from the Waterside main bus, ex- 


RE TOBE FUSE | 


FIBRE 


Resistance 79 OnMs. 
RESISTANSE-\N SERIES SO OHMS 


Nie ee re ? xe 
YN COOO VOLTS 


Fig. 23—Fiser Tune Fuse or 79 Oums Resistance WitTH 
50 Oums ADDITIONAL IN SERIES 


Tested at 6600 volts mean effective, 25 amperes maximum. Fuse 
opened the circuit without visible disturbance. Duration of current 
0.02 cycle. 


cepting in tests of circuit breakers having auxiliary 
arcing tips. On circuit breakers so equipped the third 
vibrator was connected to give an alternating wave 
only when the auxiliary contact was lifted 1/32 inch 
or more. For some of the tests, the third vibrator 
was connected to measure the current on the primary 
side of the testing transformer. The oscillograph was 
calibrated immediately before and after the tests. 
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The motion pictures were made by a standard Moye 
camera, gear-driven, from a %-h.p. synchronous 
motor. The calibration was accomplished by photo- 
graphing an ordinary arc lamp operating on 25 cycles 
from the same source which drove the motor, and ad- 
justing the shutter so that the full opening occurred 
at the point of greatest brilliancy in the arc. 

The camera was started and brought to synehronous 
speed before the test current was applied to the subject. 
The camera operation was continued synchronously 
until after the test current was interrupted. Two 
pictures were taken during each cycle, adjacent pictures 
therefore, showing events at a time interval correspond- 
ing to 180. electrical degrees, or one-fiftieth of one 
second. The camera shutter design was such that the 
exposure for each picture lasted during about 60 elec- 
trical degrees. Figs. 4 and 5 show the apparatus. 

The Lichtenberg camera was equipped with a lens 
board and 24 lenses arranged to give successive ex- 
posures. It was set to take its 24 pictures during the 
first two cycles of the test current. As the tests pro- 
gressed, however, the time of exposure was increased 
somewhat to obtain better negatives. Although these 
pictures were, in general, a success, they are not shown 
herein, as the motion pictures, being in synchronism 
with the oscillograph records, more adequately il- 
lustrate the results obtained. 


RESULTS OF TESTS 
From all the records, in Figs. 6 to 16 inclusive, are 
combined characteristic results of motion pictures and 
oscillographs for the apparatus tested. 


DISCONNECTING SWITCHES 


The same mechanical stresses caused by flow of 
high currents, as reviewed in the paragraph on 
oil circuit breakers, apply, to a large extent, to 
the design of disconnecting switches. The ideal in- 
stallation would be a straight disconnecting switch 
in series with the main circuit without bends. When, 
however, bends are necessary, the blade opening should 
be at right angle to the main lead. In addition, suit- 
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able strong locking devices are to be provided. See 
Fig. 17. 
CURRENT TRANSFORMERS 


; In large systems, only current transformers of the 
single-turn, primary type are capable of withstanding 


io p Pencnye? VOLTS 
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‘VOLTS Dror alia SEMMOLS rey ao BOG 4 / 
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ie AMPS FIBRE ue Cee 


| 
No Resistance IN SERIES | 
On 13,200 VOLTS. 


Fig. 24—Fiser Tuse Fuse or 1.78 Oums Resistance WITH 
No ADDITIONAL RESISTANCE IN SERIES 


Tested at 13,000 volts mean effective, 1330 amperes maximum, Fuse 
blew out end of caps but opened the circuit. Duration of current 0.54 


cycle. 


short circuits as may occur on the system. The other 
current transformers are too weak, and will be either 
ruptured mechanically or destroyed thermally. See 
Figs. 18 and 19. 


POTENTIAL TRANSFORMER FUSES 


Extensive tests were made with and without re- 
sistance in series. The tests have conclusively proved 
that no type of potential fuse on the market can satis- 


factorily open the circuit without a resistance in series. 
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The company first used a resistance wire wound 
spirally. on a rope core and insulated suitably for the 
voltage on which it was applied. 

Recently, the suggestion has been made to use an 
asbestos card with a resistance wire wound on it in 
series with the fuse. Where space does not permit the 
use of the high-resistance lead, this substitute may be 
of advantage. See Figs. 20 to 24, inclusive. 


Ne 
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DISCUSSION ON “PRESENT Day PRACTISE LIMITATIONS 
OF OIL. Crrcuir BREAKERS” (WOODROW) AND 
HIGH-CURRENT TESTS ON HIGH-TENSION SWITCH- 
snene posta, NEw York, N. Y., FEBRUARY 

F : 


Peter Junkersfeld: At the time oil breakers ° 
were first put into service, they were simple and inex- 
pensive affairs as compared with what we have today, 
it naturally leads one to think whether the art will 
not have to go to some rather radical improvement, 
because of the expense of present oil circuit breakers. 
The many things that go with them are increasing in 
greater proportion than the expense of any other part 
of the electrical system. 

In connection with the matter of potential trans- 
former fuses, I noted most if not all of them were tested 
in the horizontal position. Many of the potential 
fuses operate in either position, but there are some 


_ designed to operate only in a vertical position. I do 


not know whether any of these were tested or not. 
Dr. E. J. Berg and I witnessed tests on liquid fuses 
operated in a vertical position a number of years ago 
that gave remarkable results. The fuses in that case 
were connected to a 2000-kw. motor generator and that 
in turn to a 12,000-kw. turbine, operated independently. 
I do not remember the values, but the fuses opened 
the circuit very satisfactorily on short circuit when 
they operated in the position for which they were 
designed. 

E. P. Peck: The suggestion in Mr. Woodrow’s 
paper that oil switches have ratings in addition to 
those ordinarily given, based on operating the switch 
one time, two times, three times, four times, and five 
times, is a very excellent one. It is not possible to lay 
out all transmission and distribution systems in such a 
manner that each customer will have duplicate service, 
and a good many districts must necessarily be fed 
from one transmission line. When there is trouble 
on the system which causes a circuit breaker to open, 
good operating practise requires that the circuit breaker 
be closed in a very short time. The rule in several 
companies is that the oil circuit breaker be closed three 
times as rapidly as possible after an interruption, 
before the line is left out of service. The reason for 
this is that a large number of interruptions are caused | 
by temporary disturbances on the line, such as an 
insulator flash-over, a short from a tree limb which 
may burn off, or an accidental short caused by a work- 
man. In most of these cases the line is ready for ser- 
vice as soon as the arc is interrupted, and the operating 
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company is not justified in leaving the line out of 
service until they know that it is not capable of carry- 
ing the voltage. ; 

There area number of troubles, however, which 
have to be repaired before service can be restored. 
- The operating company’s rule then forces the oil 
circuit breaker to stand three operations on a short 
circuit, and these operations are often made in a period 
of a few seconds only. : 

Under the present oil switch ratings, the operating 
engineers have difficulty in selecting switches which 
may safely be closed three times on a short circuit, 
and it is very desirable that ratings be given which 
will enable the operating engineer to select a switch 
for the service which he knows it will be required to 
stand. 

In connection with Mr. Torchio’s paper, I would 
like to ask if the series resistances used with the fuses 
burn open when the fuses blow. I would like to ask 
also if the carbon tetrachloride fuses were tested, and - 
if so, how they performed. 

N. J. Conrad (read by N. L. Pollard): In the last 
paragraph of Mr. Torchio’s paper he states that extensive 
tests were made on potential transformer fuses with 
and without resistance in series, and that these tests 
have conclusively proved that no type of potential 
fuse on the market can satisfactorily open the circuit 
without a resistance in series. 

Mr. Torchio in his paper, does not state the condi- 
tions under which the potential transformer fuses 
were tested. He doesn’t say what the capacity and 
rated voltage of the generator was; what the kv-a. 
capacity and reactance of the step-down or step-up 
transformer was; neither does he give any particulars 
regarding other circuit conditions. He infers in his 
paper that the types of fuses which he refers to would be 
satisfactory if used with a series resistance, and it would 
be reasonable to suppose that the resistance he recom- 
mends would be 50 ohms, which is the amount of the 
series resistance given in the reproduction of the oscil- 
lograms and photographs. 

The paper contains data on five different fuse tests. 
In three of these tests a series resistance of 50 ohms 
was used. Of the three fuses tested with series re- 
sistance, one exploded and two apparently operated 
successfully. If this is an indication of the percentage 
of failures, it certainly does not speak well of the effec- 
tiveness of the series resistance with the ordinary 
glass tube fuse. A series resistance properly designed 
so that it does not become a dangerous element in 
itself, will undoubtedly improve the operation of 
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potential transformer fuses under short-circuit con- 
ditions, but it also certainly is desirable if a series 
resistance is used that an efficient and effective fuse 
be used to interrupt the current. 

In 1910 very extensive tests were made by the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company; of Chicago, on all types 
of fuses then on the market and also on a liquid fuse 
at that time newly developed. These tests were very 
complete and were made under known conditions, 
and reliable photographic and oscillographie records 
were obtained. These tests showed that the ordinary 
glass tube, fibre tube and expulsion type fuses could 
not handle successfully the short-circuit current of a 
000-kw., 9000-volt, 25-cycle, high-reactance, slow-speed 
generator. The liquid fuse, on the other—hand, in 
these tests handled without any difficulty and with- 
out any series resistance the short-circuit current of 
a 2000-kw., 25-cycle, 9000-volt generator, and also the 
short-circuit current of a 12,000-volt, 1500-kv-a., 
60-cycle transformer, of about 6 per cent reactance. 
The short-circuit currents successfully interrupted in 
these tests, as shown by the oscillograms, were as high 
as 1250 amperes. These tests were witnessed by some 
of the most prominent engineers in the country, 
among them Peter Junkersfeld and Dr. E. J. Berg. 

Some time later, short-circuit tests were made on 
the same type of fuses at the Keokuk plant of the 
Mississippi Power Company. These tests were made 
on a 66,000-volt fuse connected between one phase and 
the neutral point of the 110,000-volt busses, or, in 
other words, with 63,500 volts across the fuse. Ordi- 
narily, of course, two of these fuses would have been 
in series on 66,000 volts. These tests were made with 
first one, then two, and finally with three 9000-kw. 
generating units in parallel. The fuses operated suc- 
cessfully under these conditions and opened the cir- 
cuit within one-half cycle. 

Other severe and extensive tests have been made by 
large operating companies, but they will not be re- 
ferred to further here. 

From the above it will be evident that the rupturing 
capacity of the liquid fuses is very high compared with 
ordinary types of fuses. There are however, other 

‘requirements besides rupturing capacity which are 
extremely important in connection with successful po- 
tential transformer fuse service. The ordinary fuses, 
when they do blow, melt at some point along their 
length and then keep arcing for some time until the 
break is sufficiently long to interrupt the flow of current. 
Under these conditions any fault which may occur 
very probably will develop to actual dead short-circuit _ 
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condition before the circuit is interrupted. In many 
cases this arcing in the fuse lasts so long that the 
entire fuse tube is burned up or broken up before the 
fault becomes a short circuit, and this arcing may in 
turn result in the establishing of an arc to ground or 
to adjacent conductors. JS. 5G 

The liquid fuse with its combination spring and 
liquid break introduces a definite gap the instant 
the current reaches a value sufficient to melt the fuse 
wire. It, therefore, acts positively no matter how 
small or how large the fault current. On account 
of this feature it will interrupt the current flow be- 
fore the fault in the transformer develops into a com- 
plete short circuit. This feature, combined with the 
high rupturing capacity of the fuse, makes it entirely 
reliable for potential transformer service with or with- 
out series resistance. Naturally, a reliable series resis- 
tance used with the liquid fuse will result in improved 
operation of the fuse, but unless the resistance is very 
carefully designed and constructed it might be a 
hazard rather than an improvement when used with 
the ordinary types of fuses. 

Many thousand liquid fuses have been in service 
on potential transformers for the past 10 years. There 
have been many cases that we know of where poten- 
tial transformers have broken down and the liquid 
fuses functioned safely and properly in all of these 
cases. We know of no case where a liquid potential 
transformer fuse failed in regular service. 

In view of this very extensive experience and the 
very complete tests made more than 10 years ago, 
I feel that the statement made in Mr. Torchio’s paper 
is by no means warranted, especially in view of the 
fact that the data submitted in the paper on potential 
transformer fuse tests are very vague and incomplete. 
_ E. E. F. Creighton: From my own viewpoint, 
it is perfectly evident that new circuit breakers will 
have to be designed to open successfully, not only 
once or twice, but a dozen times in succession, as rapidly 
as the mechanism can put them into operation. Just 
when this period will arrive is hard to predict. It is 
an extremely difficult problem. The factors which 
limit the disruptive capacity of oil circuit breakers 
have not yet been fully determined. There is a possi- 
bility that the answer will, in fact, be an entirely 
different type of circuit breaker. 

H. E. Trent: I wish to discuss the high-tension 
fuse. Some time ago I developed and had tested a 
fuse of rather novel design and based on different 
principles to other types of fuses. 
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Fig. 1 shows the fuse renewal element for 65 amperes 
at 2400 volts. It consists of (A) a uniform cross 
section wire of aluminum, size 14 B. & S. gage. (B) 
are cement blocks which are electrically insulating, 
heat conducting, arc resisting, and capable of absorb- 
ing and cushioning the explosive action of the fuse. 
(C) is an asbestos tube, reinforced by a thin fibre 
tube. (D) are the brass terminals. These fusible 
elements were then inserted in a fibre tube container 
with robust metal ends, the whole being substantially 
air-tight. 

The conditions imposed in the construction of these 
fuses were (a) to reduce the amount of fusible material 
to a minimum. (b) to articulate the fuse in propor- 
tion to the voltage of the circuit. (c) to restrict the 
quantity of air in the immediate vicinity of the fuse 


element. (d) to prevent the expansion of the gases 
by rendering the fuse container substantially airtight. 
(e) to absorb the products of combustion in the infusible 
parts of the fuse element. (f) to distribute the in- 
ternal stresses over the length of the container. (g) to 
cushion the force of the explosion. 

The initial action of this fuse depends upon the 
principle, that an insulated conductor will carry con- 
siderably more current for a total temperature rise 
than an uninsulated conductor. Therefore fusion takes 
place first at the uncovered portion of the fuse wire, 
and as there are several arcs in series and because 
of the small quantity of air in the vicinity of the fusible 
portion and restricted space, the are does not persist. 
It has been found with comparatively low-powered 
short circuits that the only metal vaporized is the 
exposed intermediate portion between the cement 
blocks, but with an extreme overload the entire fuse 
wire may be melted and driven or absorbed into the 
cement block as is shown in Fig. 2 which shows a cross 
section of one of the cement blocks after the fuse was 
blown under heavy short-circuit conditions. 

Temperature tests made on these fuses showed that: 
they were within the Underwriters’ limits for enclosed 
fuses, which indicates the ability of the cement blocks 
to dispose of the heat rapidly by convection and radi- 


7S ation. 
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The short-circuit test consisted of connecting each 
fuse across the 2400-volt side of a 200-kw. transformer 
and limiting reactances. No resistance was used in 


~\, ; ‘3 = : : 


Fie. 2 


series with the fuses. The fuses opened the circuit 
easily with very little noise and an absence of outward 
distress. The oscillograph of Fig. 3, gives the values 
of current and voltage and it should be noted that the 
voltage graph of lower amplitude represents the, sus- 
tained short-circuit voltage. 


Fig. 4 shows the cement blocks after the test reassem- 
bled for photographic purposes. 

While it is recognized that the voltage is consider- 
ably lower than those employed, in Mr. Torchio’s 
tests, it is expected that this new fuse, when designed 
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for higher voltages will meet the need suggested by 
Mr. Torchio. 
William A. Moore: There is a paragraph in Mr. 
Woodrow’s paper under the heading “Rated Momen- 
tary Current-Carrying Capacity’, which reads as 
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follows: “Trouble has been experienced by some of 
the larger operating companies through the failure of 
oil circuit breakers to carry heavy short-circuit currents 
for the period of time required to open the circuit and 
in some cases of the inability of the current-carrying 
parts to withstand the strain produced by the electro- 
magnetic forces. We are very fortunate in having 
the accompanying paper by Mr. Torchio which out- 
lines the results of a very extensive series of tests 
along these lines, showing very conclusively certain 
weaknesses in oil circuit breakers from this standpoint. 
The principal weaknesses brought out in these tests 
have now been corrected.” 

After reading that statement and seeing the pictures 
tonight I have the feeling that many oil circuit breaker 
failures (that is where the breaker was not in a con- 
dition to be closed after interrupting the circuit) were 
accelerated by the arcing due to electromagnetic 
forces which tended to open the circuit breaker contacts 
in question before the relays had functioned to trip 
the breaker. The oil circuit breaker might have 
interrupted the circuit satisfactorily as the relay was 
set to operate in one or two seconds but for the fact 
that the damage was started in the first tremendous 
peak of current and the oil circuit breaker was there- 
fore not permitted to get underway properly to inter- 
rupt the circuit. 

Mr. Woodrow goes on to say in the second para- 
graph under the same heading “It is recommended 
that all oil circuit breakers be given a short-circuit 
rating for a period of say, both one and five seconds.”’ 
Would it not be advisable to include a short-circuit 
current rating not related to time but only to the 
maximum current which an oil circuit breaker could 
carry without the resulting electromagnetic forces 
causing failure due to distortion or arcing at the con- 
a B. Chubbuck (by letter): Referring to the 
pararaph towards the end of your paper suggesting a 
“single shot” basis of rating for oil circuit breakers, we 
feel that this would mean additional complication in 
a rating that is already too involved for the ordinary — 
circuit breaker purchaser. Some years ago we started 
to rate the breaking capacity of oil breakers simply 
by the station generator capacity, this was then 
qualified in turn by service voltage, decrement curve, 
ete., etc. We feel that different ratings for single shot, 
two shot, etc., is unnecessary complication, and that 
oil circuit breakers sold on the usual “two shot’’ basis 
with a fair operating factor of safety, should be suffi- 


cient.” 
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Philip Torchio: May I say a word on Mr. Wood- 
row’s paper? I think the industry is to be congratu- 
lated upon the effective work that this Committee 
is doing. The plan they have outlined to improve the 
rating and understanding of circuit breakers is going 
to be of great value. There is, however, a tendency 
on the part of many users to use the cheapest, I mean 
the smallest circuit breakers they can buy. Now, in 
growing systems with an increasing number of inter- 
connections, circuit breakers that may be~ entirely 
suitable for the service today or the next two or three 
years may be entirely inadequate four or five years 
from now. : 

I would strongly advocate that users, in making their 
layout for new installations and new additions should 
take a look to the future, and put in, not the circuit 
breaker-that they think will do the work for this year 
or next year, but one that has breaking capacity 
consistent with the future developments of which there 
is a reasonable prospect. of growth. : 

H.R. Woodrow: [amsorry that more discussion has 
not been given tonight, particularly from the operating 
people, as this paper was primarily intended to start 
us all thinking as to the basis of oil circuit breaker 
ratings, so a definite rating can be established and the 
manufacturers will know the operating requirements, 
and be able to make their guarantees accordingly. 

In regard to the suggested tests of short duration, 
it was intended that the one-second rating would cover 
the maximum stress conditions. It is essential that 
the assymetrical peak condition be considered for 
stresses, and that point should be carefully weighed 
in the determination of this rating. 

Referring to Mr. Torchio’s paper, I would like to see 
emphasized, the fact that the resistance in series with 
the fuse may be confused with the resistance of the 
fuse. You will note from the test oscillograph records 
that a 79-ohm fuse did not limit the current in propor- 
tion to 79-ohms and there was practically a ‘dead short- 
circuit across the fuse after the fuse blew, whereas the 
insertion of the series resistance with the fuse reduced 
ing interrupting load on the fuse, to a relatively low 
value. 

Philip Torchio: Mr. Haar has asked for an 
explanation of Figure 2-D. The ends of the contact 
brush, separated in Y shape and carrying current in 
the same direction, are attracted toward each other and 
against the stationary contact thereby increasing the 
contact pressure, and therefore the efficiency of the 
joint. . 

Selby Haar: Is that the main contact or auxiliary? 
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Philip Torchio: The main contact; not the arcing 
contact or auxiliary. 

Selby Haar: It looks to me as if it is a laminated 
brush. 

Philip Torchio: That is right. All these pictures 
show laminated brushes. 

: Selby Haar: There are laminated brushes of this 
ype: 

Philip Torchio: Yes. Col. Junkersfeld asked if 
some of the fuses were tested vertically. In the motion 
picture, some of the fuses shown in the compartments 
were mounted vertically. 

E. S. Peck has asked two questions; one is if the 
resistance would not introduce a hazard. Mr. Wood- 
row has already given the answer. In the paper, I 
have only abstracted a few of the tests shown in the 
motion pictures; this, perhaps, led my friend Conrad to 
say that the statements in the paper were very vague. 
As a matter of fact, the motion pictures show that the 
tests were really extensive and covered more than the 
few illustrations given in the paper. 

Now, the resistance limits the current to a very 
smallamount. You will see from the illustrations, that 
in one case the current was 202 amperes; and in another 
case, 25 amperes; and in another case, 156 amperes. 
Without the resistance in series, the currents were 
1970 and 1330, an entirely different order of values. 
The smaller currents can be very conveniently handled 
by a properly designed resistance. The resistance 
we use, as I stated, was made by winding around a 
jute core a resistance wire, and then insulating it so 
that it could be installed in the compartment as a 
cable. Where there is no space available for the 
installation of a long cable, probably it may be ad- 
vantageous to use a card resistance, but it must be 
properly designed and proper care taken to enable it 
to handle the current that it may have to sustain. 


As to the question of Mr. Peck about the carbon- 


tetrachloride fuses, I will answer it, in answering Mr. 
Conrad’s contribution. ceeyy 
In partially answering Mr. Conrad’s contribution 
at this time, I want to state that we did not test the 
Conrad fuse. As a matter of fact, I have personally 
a high opinion of that fuse, but while it is called a fuse, 
I never considered it in that light because it has the 
characteristic of a circuit breaker, combined with the 
fuse. Therefore, I regret sincerely that, under the 
pressure that the Chairman put upon me to write this 


paper in a few days, I made the generic statement that, 


no potential fuses on the market can satisfactorily 


o 
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open the circuit, because I did not intend to include the 
Conrad fuse. 

However, I am very glad to be in full agreement with 
the conclusions as Mr. Conrad has stated, that resist- 
ance properly designed is an improvement; and that 
is all I wanted to convey. It was very far from my 
thought to condemn any fuse of any make; my inten- 
tion was to indicate that the resistance in series, prop- 
erly designed, is an improvement and~I think it 
should be used. 
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THE MAXIMUM SAFE OPERATING TEMPERA- 
TURE OF LOW-VOLTAGE PAPER- 
INSULATED CABLES 


BY W. A. DEL MAR 
Chief Engineer, Habirshaw Electric Cable Co. 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The Standards of the Institute state that for low- 
voltage cables the maximum safe operating temperature 
is 85 deg. cent. Experiments show that~continuous 
operation of 100 deg. cent. for less than a month, 
seriously impairs the mechanical condition of impreg- 
nated paper. A standard of permissible mechanical 
condition should, therefore, be established, if such 
high temperatures are to be allowed. Operation at 
higher temperatures than allowed by the present 
Standards is, however, in the nature of a gamble and 
it is questionable whether the Standards should. take 
cognizance of it. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


OTHING would seem more simple than to de- 
N termine the maximum safe operating tempera- 
ture of an insulating material such as impreg- 
nated paper; but the problem is really very complicated 
as several preliminary problems of an important charac- 
ter must be settled before the main problem can be 
adequately attacked. These preliminary problems are 
as follows: . 
1. What is the criterion of quality of paper insu- 
lation by which we may say whether it is satisfactory 
for service? 

2. What is the effect of the continued application 
of various degrees of heat, expressed in terms of the 
criterion selected ? 

3. Will intermittent heat have the same effect as 
continuous heat provided the aggregate time of ex- 
posure and the temperature are the same in both cases? 

4. If the above questions should be satisfactorily 
answered, what form of rule should be adopted so as 
to make the best economic use of the information 


thus obtained? 
97 
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5. Ifa rational rule for the maximum permissible 
temperature of paper insulation should be developed, 
how can the hottest-spot temperature of a cable in a 
duct be measured in order to ensure that the cable 
is working within the rule? 

These questions cannot all be answered at the pres- 
ent time, and the object of this group of papers is 
to gather together such data as are available in order 
that the Standards Committee of the Institute may 
be able to revise its present rule for the temperature 
limits of paper insulation in the light of the best infor- 
mation which the members of the Institute can furnish. 


CRITERION OF QUALITY 


In the case of low-voltage cables, which are the only 
ones under present consideration, the criterion of quality 
by which we may judge whether the cable is usable, 
should be the mechanical strength, because it is that 
quality which determines whether the cable can with- 
stand handling, expansion and contraction, and possible 
reinstallation. New cables of the best quality have 
but little margin of strength to take care of the stresses 
imposed on the insulation during installation. Large 
cables are often installed in splicing chambers origi- 
nally designed for small cables, and are consequently 
bent on curves of dangerously small radius, and are 
subjected to very rough handling. Even where splicing 
chambers are adequately designed, the cablesare often 
handled with entire disregard of their mechanical limi- 
tations. However, once the cables are installed, they 
are free from mechanical stresses except such as may 
result from expansion and contraction due to variations 
of temperature. A different criterion of quality may 
therefore conceivably be adopted for cables after they 
are installed from that for new cables, but the use of 
such a standard would preclude the possibility of re- 
installing cables which have deteriorated to that standard. 

Some cable specifications contain clauses requiring 
the paper to have a certain minimum tensile strength, 
but tensile strength tests are unsatisfactory because 
the paper may become brittle, and may tear easily, 
while the tensile strength remains quite high. 

Bursting strength tests, as made on a Mullen tester, 
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are unsatisfactory for the same reason. A test, which 
proved to be really satisfactory, is the tearing test. A 
piece of paper about three centimeters wide is care- 
fully cut with a razor along its center line from one end 
to about its center, and a pencil mark made one centi- 
meter beyond, as shown in Fig. 1. It is then suspended 


15 Cm. 


L-3 Cor bag 


Fig. 1—SAmMPuLE Fig. 2—Trarine Tusr 
FOR THARING TEST 


from one of the small ends as shown in Fig. 2, and a 
balance pan attached to the small free end, the large 
end being allowed to swing free. Sand is then poured 
continuously into the pan until the paper begins to 
tear. The stream of sand is then continued slowly, 
stopping if the paper continues to tear, but proceeding 
if the tearing stops. It is continued until the tear 
reaches the centimeter mark. The total weight of 
pan and sand expressed in grams is taken as the tearing 
strength of the paper. The reason for letting the paper 
tear a definite amount, rather than to observe the 
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weight at which the paper begins to tear, is that paper 
varies in thickness and condition from place to place, 
and the initial tear would only represent the strength 
at a spot_and would not be a measure of the average 
quality. The tearing strength of unimpregnated Ma 

nila rope paper 0.02 mm. (8 mils) thick, under ordinary 
conditions is from 170 to 285 grams (6 to 10 oz.) 
When impregnated, the tearing strength is usually less 
than this, depending upon the nature of the impreg- 
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nating compound, the temperature and duration of the 
process of impregnation and the amount of the com- 
pound retained upon cooling. Manila rope paper 
usually contains from 5 to 10 per cent of moisture. 
Tests were made to ascertain whether the percentage 
of moisture had any effect upon the tearing strength. 
The results are shown in Fig. 3, which shows that an 
increase of moisture increases the tearing strength 
up to a certain point and decreases it above that 
point. Statements of tearing strength are, there- 
fore, not complete unless the moisture content is 
specified. 
EFFECT OF CONTINUOUS HEATING 


Tests, to ascertain the effect of the continued appli- 
cation of various degrees of heat, were made upon 
rolls of paper immersed in open beakers of petro- 
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latum-resin compound maintained between 85 and 
90 deg. cent. for a year. These tests were made 
before the development of the tearing test and the 
results are therefore expressed in terms of tensile 
strength. The gradual loss of strength is shown 
in Fig. 4, which shows that at the end of a year, the 
paper had lost about half the tensile strength it posses- 
sed just after impregnation. It is probable, that the 
tearing strength would have been even more reduced. 
The paper, however, was in quite good enough condi- 
tion at the end of a year for new low-voltage cables. 
Tests were made upon unimpregnated paper with 
the object of determining the behavior of Manila rope 
paper exposed to high temperatures. Samples of paper 
were heated in vacuo successively at 70 deg., 80 deg., 
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90 deg., 100 deg., 110 deg., 120 deg., 130 deg., 140 deg., 
150 deg., and 160 deg. cent., the temperature: of all 
samples being maintained at each of these points for 
as many periods of one hour as were required to ensure 
that constant weight was obtained. The average re- 
sults are shown in Fig. 5 which indicates that the loss 
in weight increases slowly up to about 120 deg. cent., 
but then rises rapidly. At 130 deg. cent. oily globules 
distil off; at 140 deg. cent. thepaper darkens, indicating 
charring. The loss of weight which occurs above 120 
deg. cent. is not necessarily due to loss of moisture. 
However, some of the material which distills off is 
undoubtedly moisture, but this may be due to the de- 
composition of the cellulose, which is a carbohydrate 
having a composition of (C,H,,0,)x, which may, 


therefore, be reasonably expected to yield water 


among its products of decomposition. 
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Another series of tests was made by putting a roll 
of dried paper in a beaker of petrolatum-resin com- 
pound for three hours and noting the loss in tearing 
strength. This test was made on a separate roll for 
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The figures at each point of the curve represent the number of hours 
of heating at each temperature before proceeding to the next. A steady 
weight was reached in about one hour less than these periods. 


each of six temperatures from 70 to 140 deg. cent. The 
results are shown in Fig. 6 and indicate the degree that 
impregnated paper may be injured by three hours 
.exposure to the temperatures covered by these tests. 
As in the year test at 85-90 deg. cent. the paper in 
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A special sample was used for each point. 


any of these rolls was in good enough condition for 
new low-voltage cables. 

The most decisive series of tests was made on sealed 
lead-sheathed cables placed in an electric oven main- 
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tained carefully at a temperature of 100 deg. cent. 
The temperature was measured by three thermo- 
meters, one above, one below the samples,and one 
fastened to a cable sheath under a felt pad. The 
reading of the upper thermometer was about 99 deg. 
cent. and the under thermometer about 101 deg. cent. 
The thermometer on the cable sheath read a fraction 
of a degree below the mean air temperature in the oven. 
The mean temperature was kept constant by a cali- 
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brated thermostat, the maximum variation being 1) 
degrees above or below the mean. At the end of a 
week, one sample of cable was removed and its paper 
tested for tearing strength and _ tensile strength. 
About 6 pieces of paper were taken for each test, and 
the results being substantially uniform, mean values 
were taken for the tearing strength and the tensile 
strength. This test was repeated at the end of 2, 
3 and 4 weeks. After the fourth week, the paper had 


become so brittle that it cracked apart when folded. 


The results of the test are shown in Fig. 7, and they 
indicate that the mechanical strength of paper insu- 
lated cables is seriously impaired by continuous ex- 
posure to a temperature of 100 deg. cent. for three 


or four weeks. 
As the insulation was intact before the samples 
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were opened at the end of a month, and as they were 
thoroughly dry, the electrical properties of the cable 
were undoubtedly quite good enough for low-voltage 
operation, provided it was not disturbed. 

Distribution systems may therefore be in satis- 
factory operation with cables in the condition of these 
samples, but the risk of operating them in this condition 
is obviously greater than with the insulation in good 
mechanical condition. 


INTERMITTENT OPERATION 


A test to give the same aggregate exposure to heat 
as in the test described above would last 8 months 
if the cable were heated for 3 hours every day. 
Possibly intermittent heat has less effect than con- 
tinuous heat of the same aggregate duration, but ex- 
perimental data to settle this point are lacking. 


FORM OF RULE FOR MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE 


The present Standards of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers give 85 deg. cent. as the maxi- 
mum permissible temperature of impregnated paper 
insulation for low-voltage cables. The following table 
shows the increase in carrying capacity that would 
result from operation at higher temperatures, assuming 
40 deg. cent. duct temperature. 


Increase of carrying 
, capacity over that for 
Ultimate temperature | 85 deg. cent. ultimate 
deg. cent. temperature, per cent. 

85 0 

90 1 

95 9 

100 13 

105 Le 


This increase of carrying capacity may sometimes 
warrant the use of cables at destructive temperatures, 
and the operating engineers may rightly consider 
such a procedure to be entirely justified. It is ques- 
tionable, however, whether the Institute should make 
a rule to cover such cases, as an Institute rule neces- 
sarily represents an agreement between manufacturer 
and user and it is unreasonable to expect the manu- 
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facturer to share the risks resulting from operation 
at or beyond the limit of endurance of his product. 


USE OF A RULE FoR MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE 


Assuming all of the above problems to be satis- 
factorily answered, we would still be confronted by the 
difficulty of applying our knowledge to practical 
operating conditions, because it is almost impossible 
to ascertain accurately the hottest-spot temperature 
of a cable in a duct. This problem is complicated 
by the presence of other cables in neighboring ducts 
and by the variable thermal resistivity of the soil. 
The Cable Research Committee of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association is giving serious attention to 
this problem. 

The present interest in this subject arises from the in- 
creased loads which war conditions suddenly imposed on 
thecentral stations and the consequent enforced opera- 
tion of cables at higher temperatures than were previously 
thought safe. The experience of the central station 
men indicates that low-voltage cables may be operated 
at higher temperatures than were considered safe a 
few years ago. Whether this experience should be 
the basis of a modification of the existing me, is a 
matter for debate. 

It is to be hoped that the operating experience of the 
central station men will be satisfactorily correlated 
with the laboratory work of the manufacturers before 
a new standard is established. 
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PERMISSIBLE OPERATING TEMPERATURES 
OF IMPREGNATED PAPER INSULATION 
IN WHICH DIELECTRIC STRESS 
IS LOW 


BY PHILIP TORCHIO 
Chief Electrical Engineer, New York Edison Co. 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 

_ The writer reviews the effect of temperature on 
insulating materials, abstracting from the 1913 Stein- 
metz and Lamme report, and the 1905 British Engi- 
neering Standards Committee tests. Then he gives 
surveys of low-tension cables in large distributing 
systems, and special tests on cables including sheath 
cracking, high temperature tests, effect of bending on 
cables heated at high temperatures, distillation of 
cable compounds, ambient temperatures in subway 
ducts as affected by thermal conductivity of concrete, 
amount of moisture in soil, different arrangements of 
ducts and load factors at which the cables are operated. 

From this review, conclusions are derived that the 
permissible operating temperatures are to be a function 
of the load factors at which the cables operate. The 
writer recommends 105 deg. cent., 95 deg. cent. and 
90 deg. cent. for load factors of 33 per cent, 50 per 
cent, and over 66 per cent, respectively. 


LARGE amount of study has been given in the 
last seven years to the limiting temperatures of 
high-tension cables and the attendant dielectric 

losses. (For details, refer to A. I. E. E. TRANS., Vol. 
XXX VI—1917, p. 417-527). As these losses begin to 
increase sharply for voltages higher than 5000 volts 
around 70 deg. cent., for paper impregnated with vege- 
table compounds, and 80 deg. cent. for paper impregnated 
with mineral compounds, an arbitrary limit of “85deg. 
cent. minus # in thousand volts’ was adopted in the 
Standardization Rules. Withthepreponderant feature 
of dielectric losses in mind, very little consideration was 
given to low-tension cables per se, so that the arbi- 
trary constant in “85 deg. cent. minus E”’ became 85 
deg. cent. for low-tension cables. It is the object of 


‘this paper to deal more intimately with low-tension 
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cables and to present results of extensive investiga- 
tions and special tests, together with a review of the 
results of long years of practise. 


1.~ EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON INSULATING 
MATERIALS 


In approaching the subject, it may be opportune 
to quote from the paper of Steinmetz and Lamme 
of 19138: 


Paper insulation will have a comparatively long life even 
at ultimate temperatures as high as 100 deg. cent. * * *. At 
materially higher temperatures than 100 deg. cent. the life is 
greatly shortened, and temperatures of 125 deg. cent. will 
apparently ruin the insulation, from the mechanical standpoint, 
in possibly a few weeks, if such temperature is maintained steadily. 
However, for low voltages, insulating qualities may still be 
very satisfactory even at this temperature (125 deg. cent.) * * *. 


The 1913 paper of Steinmetz and Lamme had been 
written to present general information on behavior 
of different insulating materials used in construction 
of electrical apparatus and to furnish a basis for work 
of the A. I. E. E. Standards Committee, which cul- 
minated in the promulgation of the Standardization 
Rules in 1916. Itis of assistance to us in discussing 
the problem to refer to these rules for the class of 
materials under which impregnated paper is classed, 
d.e., Class A insulation. The limiting temperature 
allowed by the Rules for Class A insulation is 105 deg. 
cent. continuous. 


2. BRITISH STANDARDS ENGINEERING COMMITTEE 


It may be of interest here to reproduce results of 
careful tests made in 1905 by the Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee of Great Britain. These tests, at 
the time the A. I. E. E. Rules were worked out, were 
probably the most comprehensive study then published. 
I am selecting from numerous tests on a great number 
of materials some that more closely approximate the 
condition of impregnated paper. 

The tests were made by dnbieeting the samples 
either to continuous temperatures or temperature over 
periods of twelve hours daily for several months up 
to nine months or one year. The samples were tested 
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for dielectric strength, shearing and bending. The 
shearing test was determined by the use of a punch of 
one-half inch in circumference, and determining the 
pounds pressure at which the samples broke. The 
bending tests consisted in taking a strip of the insu- 
lation sample and bending it over a series of cylinders 
of gradually decreasing diameters, note being taken 
of the cylinder diameter over which the fracture would 
first occur. 

A number of curves showing the results of the shear- 
ing and bending tests of various samples of insulation 
are presented. In either case, the total number of 
hours, with the heat on, was computed, omitting the 
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hours when the heat was off, so that the abscissas 
represent the equivalent weeks of continuous heating. 

For the object of comparison, instead of giving the 
pounds test pressures for each sample, the shearing 
tests are plotted in per cent of the shearing strength 
of the unheated sample, taken as 100 per cent. The 
shearing curves in Figs. 1 and 2 have been interpolated 
from results of two separate investigations on similar 
samples of Manila paper, extending approximately 9 
and 30 weeks, while the shearing curves in Figs. 3 to 6 
were obtained from tests taken at 12 periods through- 
out an interval equivalent to 26 weeks’ continuous 
heating. 

The bending curves in Figs. 7 to 14 are interpolated 
from the results of three separate investigations on 
similar samples extending 4, 9, and 30 weeks, respec- 
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tively. The ordinates of these curves represent the 
minimum diameter of cylinders over which the samples 
can be bent without fracture, and they are interpolated 
for 75, 100, and 125 degrees heating. 
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The bending curves for various materials cannot be 
compared directly as the bending test is a function of 
the insulation thickness which varies in each case. 
However, they are of interest to show the bending 
qualities of each sample as compared to its original 
unheated condition. In many cases, a 7s-inch cylinder 
is shown as a minimum and most samples could be 
bent in the unheated state ten or more times over this 
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Fig. 3—Emrirr Crora—o0.040 in. (1.016 mm.) 


cylinder without injury. For the large diameters, 
however, the curves represent a single bending. 

Fig. 1 gives the shearing tests on a sample of un- 
treated Manila paper of 12-mil thickness. The 
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shearing strength of the heated samples has been greatly 
reduced at the end of the 30th week over the unheated 
sample; the percentages being 49, 25, and 19 for the 
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75, 100, and 125-deg. cent. heating, respectively. Cor- 
responding to the shearing curves in Fig. 1 are shown 
the bending curves of Manila paper in Fig. 7. The 
unheated sample could be bent over a ;,-inch cylinder 
ten or more times without injury. After being heated 
for 30 weeks, the sample could only be bent around 
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cylinders of 14-, 114- and 2-inch diameters for the 
75, 100, and 125-deg. heating, respectively. 

Fig. 2 gives the shearing tests of a sample of varnished 
Manila paper of 14-mil thickness. (Only the 7 5 and 
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100-deg. cent. curves have been drawn as the 125- deg. 


points seemed somewhat irregular. ‘The values are, 
noe en the average of several tests taken on different 
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part of each specimen.) After Haine heated for 30 
weeks at 75, 100, and 125 deg. cent., these varnished 
Manila paper samples had values of shearing strength 
equal to 71, 68, and 81 per cent respectively, of the 
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unheated sample. Their shearing strength is, there- 
fore, retained to a much greater extent than in the 
untreated Manila paper samples. . 
Corresponding to the shearing curves for varnished 
Manila paper shown in Fig. 2 are the bending curves 
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shown in Fig. 8. The unheated sample could be bent 
around a 14-inch cylinder without injury, while the 
samples heated at 75, 100, and 125 deg. cent for 30 
weeks could only be bent around cylinders of 1i-, 
24- and 314-inch diameters, respectively. 

Only rough bending tests were taken on samples 
whose shearing curves are shown in Figs. 3 to 6. 
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They were bent to and fro, and note taken as to whether 
they cracked or broke. 

Fig. 3 gives the shearing tests for empire cloth. The 
sample was destroyed at the end of the 20th week at 
100 deg. cent., while the sample heated at 125 deg. 
cent. was destroyed at the end of the 11th week. 

Fig. 4 gives the shearing tests fora sample of calico 
impregnated with elastic insulating varnish. The 7 
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75-degree sample broke on bending at the 20th week; 
the 100-degree sample at the 4th week; and the 125- 
degree sample at the 2nd week. 

Fig. 5 gives the shearing tests for a sample of I. R. 
prepared duck (reinforced rubber). The 75-degree 
sample was practically unaltered at the end of the 
26th week. The 100-degree sample showed only 43 
per cent of its shearing strength for the same time, while 
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the 125-degree sample broke on bending at the end of 
the 24th week. (On the same figure are shown the 
shearing values of untreated canvas of 9-mil thickness, 
heated at 75, 100, and 125 deg. cent. for 30 weeks). 
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Fig. 12—Excetsior Parrr—0.0047 tn. (0.12 mm.) 


Fig. 6 gives the shearing tests for a sample of press- 
spahn. The 75-degree sample cracked on bending at — 
the 26th week, but was practically unaltered up to the 
22nd week. The 100-degree sample cracked on bend- 
ing at the 20th week, while the 125-degree sample broke 
on bending at the end of the 2nd week. 

Bending tests of other samples of insulation, such 
as varnished canvas, Berrite fabric, press-spahn, and 
oiled cloth, are shown in Figs. 9 to 14 inclusive. 
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In general, treated Manila paper compares very 
favorably in shearing strength with other types of 
vegetable fibrous insulation, and it also has the same 
general bending characteristics. Varnished Manila 
paper of 14-mil thickness, at the end of 30 weeks’ 
heating at 100 deg. cent., still had a shearing strength 
of 68 per cent of the unheated sample, and could be 
bent around a cylinder of 214-inch diameter, while the 
same temperature destroyed a sample of empire cloth 
at the 14th week, of I. R. prepared calico and press- 
spahn at the end of the 16th week, and of varnished 
calico at the end of the 18th week. 

In practically all samples, the dielectric strength 
showed but small deterioration until mechanically des- 
troyed. 
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3. APPLICATION TO CABLES 


Having before us these results of different insulating 
materials, we may review their limitation to specific 
uses by applying our engineering judgment. It is, 
of course, difficult to make an exact comparison of 
the conditions under which insulating materials are to 
operate in the great variety of apparatus to which 
they are applied. 

‘However, we may start from the point that impreg- 
nated paper, under the A. I. E. E. Standardization 
Rules as Class A insulation, is good for 105 deg. cent. 
continuous. It is not here the case of discussing 
whether this limit is too high or not, Personally, 
after studying similar data as given in the British 
Committee tests, from which I have abstracted the 
few illustrations in the foregoing paragraphs, I feel 
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that 105 deg. cent. is too high if applied continuously; 
but to this I shall make reference later. For the pres- 
ent, we may assume that impregnated paper as Class A 
insulation should withstand safely 105 deg. cent. If 
such is the case, what consideration would prevail to 
modify this limit on account of the possible different 
conditions that might exist in cables versus other 
electrical apparatus like armature coils, et cetera? 


3A. REASONS ADVANCED FOR LOW 
TEMPERATURE LIMITS 


The principal reasons advanced for adopting lower 
temperature limits than 105 degrees cent. for cables 
have been two: votes 

1. That the compound in the cable, when warm, 
may leave the paper, especially when the cable is 
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installed in inclined ducts, with a tendency to flood the 
lower portion of the cable and to leave the upper part 
of the cable dry. ' 

2. That cables are oftentimes removed from sub- 
ways for reinstallation in other locations and, there- 
fore, if the paper becomes brittle, it would crack inside 
the lead sheath. 

Another reason for advocating the: lower tempera- 
tures is that the expansion and contraction of long 
lengths of large size lead-covered cables may cause crack- 
ing of the lead sheath at sharp bends in manholes. 


3B. THE RELATION OF TEMPERATURE LIMIT 
TO LOAD Factor 
It is now my purpose to present data to prove that 
these reasonsare insufficient tomakean exception to the 
Standards Rules for Class A insulation for 105 deg. cent 
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for low-tension cables; but before presenting these 
facts, | want to emphasize the point that while in 
machinery the 105-degree allowable limit is reached 
for long periods of time of operation of the apparatus, 
on the other hand, low-tension cables, as usually used 
in large distributing systems, are not subjected to the 
maximum temperature except for short periods of time 
each day, so that in such cases the 105 deg. cent. for 
the low-tension cables is immeasurably safer than the 105 
deg. cent. for machinery, which may operate at that 
temperature continuously or at least for periods of 
eight or ten hours each day. Anticipating my con- 
clusion, I will broadly state that the limiting tempera- 
ture should be a function of the load factor (average 
load to yearly maximum) under which the apparatus 
is to operate, so that if the apparatus, either cable or 
machinery, is to operate for long hours at full load, the 
limiting temperature should not exceed say 90 deg. cent., 
while on the other hand, if the cable or machinery 1s to 
operate for a short number of hours at heavy load and 
then be subjected to a long period of cooling, as oc- 
curs on cables in large systems of distribution, the 
limiting temperature for the peak loads should be 
raised, and the 105 deg. cent. limit should be standard- 
ized. 
4. SURVEYS AND TESTS 

I herewith submit conclusive evidence of the fact 
that 100 deg. cent. to 110 deg. cent. are safe and 
standard in practise in large subway and distributing 
systems. The evidence consists of (1) results from 
observations obtained by wide and close scrutiny of the 
physical and electrical conditions of all the low-tension 
cables of a large electric power company, The New York 
Edison Company; and (2) results of special tests 
carried out by engineers and laboratory men. 


4A. FIELD SURVEYS 
Investigations of a very thorough and exhaustive 
character were prompted by three occurrences, un- 
precedented in the history of the company, of serious 


- short circuits of low-tension cable feeders. These 
- oecurrences were at first unexplainable and therefore 
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were highly perplexing to the managers and engineers. 
The coincidence of these disturbances at the 
period of the winter of 1919 when the company 
was called upon to furnish an unprecedentedly and 
unexpectedly heavy increase in power demand, caus- 
ing the low-tension cables to carry heavier loads than 
customary in any previous year, naturally led one to 
suspect that the cable insulation might have been 
damaged. 

The results of the physical inspection of all cables 
showed that a number of 1,000,000-cir. mil concentric 
feeder cables, not necessarily carrying heaviest loads, 
but in congested banks of ducts, had their sheaths 
cracked near the edge of the ducts and at sharp bends 
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in manholes where the movement of the cables, due 
to expansion and contraction, was impeded. These 
cracks extended to the insulation, leaving an open 
path for moisture and water to reach the copper and to 
cause a local short circuit, which would endanger the 
neighboring cables and cause manhole explosions. 
It is not here the place to enter into a description of 
ways and means developed to securely protect the 
system from these dangers of low-tension cable short 
circuits, but what is of vital interest is the fact that 
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not a foot of cable was found with impaired insulation 
outside the point of the crack or burn-out at the short 
circuit. That is, that cable a few feet from the burn- 
out, and all the rest of its length, was thoroughly 
sound and undamaged. 
4B. SHEATH CRACKING AND HIGH- 
TEMPERATURE TESTS 

One of the numerous special tests carried out in the 
comprehensive study of the subject throws additional 
light on the findings of the physical inspection of all 
the cables on the system. We made a series of tests 
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on four 278-ft. lengths of cables installed in ducts be- 
tween manholes connected in series, with bends and 
splices to simulate actual conditions. The object was 
to determine loads, temperatures, and expansion of 
cables at which the sheaths would crack if the cables 
were submitted to specified cycles of eight-hour load 
and sixteen-hour no-load for periods of weeks, ex- 
tending over two months. Temperatures of sheaths 
were taken by thermocouples and the inner copper 
temperatures calculated, using the Atkinson constant of 
thermal resistivity of 354, which we have independently 
checked and which seems to be approximately correct. 
Fig. 15 gives the maximum temperatures for lead sheath 
and inner copper for the different thermocouple loca- 
tions at a 1250-ampere run. Figs. 16, 17 and 18 give 

characteristic runs at 800, 1000, and 1250 amperes con- 
tinuous load for eight hours. Inner copper tempera- 
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tures at location of thermocouple No. 20 for the full 
period of test are graphically represented in Fig. 19. 
From the diagram, it appears that the insulation at the 
point ‘‘thermocouple No. 20” withstood the following 
temperatures: 


Inner Conductor 


Temperature (Degrees C.) Hours Remarks 
Less than 85 73 Hours of tests with current on 
85—90 13 —exclusive of hours of cooling 
90—100 26 with current off. 
100—110 37 
110—125 88 
125—150 36 
Over 150 169 


Total duration of test 
periods 442 


The sample of cable at location ‘‘thermocouple 
No. 20” showed its insulation in good condition, the 
inner insulation being darkened and of considerably 
reduced tensile strength, but yet in perfect condition 
for indefinite service, notwithstanding the fact that 
the insulation operated at over 110 deg. cent. for 293 
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hours; temperature of over 125 deg. for 205 hours: 
and temperature of over 150 deg. for 169 hours. : 
_ At other locations, the maximum temperature 
exceeded the temperature noted for location “thermo- 
couple No. 20.” (See Figs. 15 and 18). At thermo- 
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couple No. 17, the copper temperature reached a 
maximum of 269 deg. cent., and temperature in ex- 
cess of 240 deg. cent. evisted for 41% hours. 
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4c. EFFECT OF BENDING 
With these enormously high temperatures, only 
20 feet of one length, out of the 1112 feet of cable, had 
their insulation destroyed. The four lengths were 
removed from the ducts and reeled, and re-reeled 
in some instances twice, and after this handling the 


Voltage Tests Insulation Test 
5-minute application megohms per mile 
No. of Inner to Outer to Inner to Outer to 
times outer inner outer inner 
Section | re-reeled and lead and lead and lead and lead 


—— | | | | 


1 in 1 5400 5900 460 184 
1 out 2 5400 8 770 

5500 5700 703 289 
2 in BS 5500 6600 100 56 
2 out 2 5400 5800 520 105 


*Broke down 12 feet from the end near hub of reel after two minutes 
at 6000 volts. Balance portion retested with results in second line ‘‘1 out.” 


cable lengths were subjected to regular factory volt- 

age and insulation tests, with the following results: 
Apparently even after the withdrawing and re- 

handling of this cable, which had been subjected to 
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such high temperatures, in excess of 200 deg. cent., 
over 98 per cent of the cable was still in such fair 
condition that it would have been reinstalled, if the 
lot had come from ordinary withdrawals.. The insu- 
lation of this cable that, at thermocouple No. 20, 
withstood for 169 hours temperatures of over 150 deg. 
cent., must have been immeasurably more affected than 
if the temperature had been limited to 105 deg. cent. 
for a great number of years of service during the winter 
peaks as prevailing on large systems of distribution. 
(Time does not permit of figuring out the total hours 
of high, average, and minimum temperatures engen- 
dered by the characteristic load curves for different 
seasons of the year; but for any one interested in the 
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subject, I attach diagrams of average daily output 
throughout the year, and characteristic load diagrams 
for each season of the year, as per Figs. 20 and 21). 
The point that may be made here is that the operation 
of a cable at 105 deg. cent., in ordinary systems of 
distribution, will not prevent the cable from being re- 
moved and reinstalled without injury. 
4p, OTHER COMPANIES’ EXPERIENCE 

The experience of several large companies, like The 
New York Edison and Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany of Chicago, who have operated for the last twenty 
years a substantial number of their cables at loads 
producing temperatures of 100 to 110 deg. cent. dur- 
ing the winter peaks, proves without question that 
these seasonal temperatures for periods of peak loads 
have not impaired the cable or its insulation for 
occasional withdrawal and reinstallation any more than 
on cables of the same age which have never sustained 
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but lower temperature. The hardening of the oil in 
the insulation which, as we have seen, takes place if 
temperatures of 100 deg. cent. and over are sustained 
continuously for periods of several months, will either 
not take place at temperatures of 105 deg. cent. ap- 
plied only for short periods for certain seasons of the 
year; or if any hardening takes place, the process 
will extend over long periods, exceeding 15 or 20 years. 
At the ends of these periods, it is improbable that any 
substantial amount-of such cable will still be required 
for reinstallation, if removed, but if the lead sheath is 
intact, the tests on the sample cables submitted to 
almost destructive temperatures have shown that the 


6 9 1 6 
AM. HOURS PM, 
Fig. 21 


cable can still be reeled and re-reeled without destroy- 
ing its efficiency for service both as to dielectric strength 
or insulation resistance; in practise, the aging and 
deterioration of the lead sheath, due to chemical action 
electrolysis, et cetera, will be the paramount factor 
in the life of low-tension cables. : 

Regarding the question of the compound leaving 
the insulation, I think it can be dismissed by consider- 
ing the fact that this migration of compound will only 
be partial, and whatever remains of the compound 
with the paper still offers a factor of safety in dielectric 
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strength from ten to twenty-five times the low-tension 
operating voltage. 

The difficulties of lead sheaths cracking in large 
sized cables are essentially problems of careful instal- 
lation and handling of the cable. In the sheath crack- 
ing test, we have been unable to produce cracking 
under the extraordinarily severe conditions of tem- 
peratures which gave expansions as large as 8 inches in 
278 feet. In practise, with 105 deg. cent. tempera- 
tures, the expansion would only be 314 inches. 


5. DISTILLATION TEMPERATURES OF CABLE 
COMPOUNDS 


The question has also been raised that the compound 
might distil or vaporize at temperatures of above 
100 deg. cent. An exhaustive investigation was made 
by The New York Edison Company to determine 
the effect of temperature on cable impregnating mate- 
rials. The results of laboratory tests carried out by 
the Electrical Testing Laboratories indicated that the 
mineral compound gave the first drop of distillate at 
205 deg. cent. A supplementary investigation was 
made to determine if the compounds would distil any 
appreciable amount at temperatures below 200 deg. 
cent. when exposed to these temperatures for long 
periods of time. No distillate, however, was obtained 
for either mineral or resin compounds after being 
maintained successively at temperatures of 115, 130, 
145 and 160 deg. cent. for three days. Similar re- 
sults were obtained when the temperature was main- 
tained at 180 and 200 deg. cent. for 24 and 36 hours. 

To further determine if the increasing temperature 
produced any gas within the cable, an investigation 
was made with a test tube and the temperature raised 
from 100 to 200 deg. cent., an attempt being made. 
to ignite the vapor above the surface of the compound 
‘at the different temperatures. In the case of the min- 
eral compound there was absolutely no tendency to 
ignite throughout these temperatures. With the 
resin compound, however, it was found that the passage 
of a spark at a temperature of 145 deg. cent. caused 
the vapor to explode, this action continuing up to 
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160 deg. cent. beyond which no further explosions took 
place as the temperature was raised to 200 deg. cent. 
These tests conclusively dispose of the possibility of 
danger from all compounds operated at temperatures 
below 125 deg. cent. 
6. VITAL IMPORTANCE OF AMBIENT 'TEMPERATURES 
IN SUBWAY DUCTS 


Before making the final recommendations, I wish to 
bring out a point of importance, that the operator 
must carefully study the temperatures under which 
the cables will operate when placed in subway ducts, 
especially when the trunk lines contain many ducts 
and cables in one bank. 

The paramount importance of carefully surveying 
the ambient temperature conditions in ductsis shown 
in Fig. 22 giving the relative allowable losses for a 
given temperature on each cable with different duct 
arrangements. In the figure, the losses in a bank 
of two by two ducts are assumed as 100 per cent. 

The actual values of losses allowable per duct-foot 
will vary greatly according to the load factor, the 
thickness of the concrete wall surrounding the bank of 
ducts, and the amount of moisture in the soil. The 
thermal conductivity of concrete, as obtained by spe- 
cial tests by The New York Edison Company, is shown 
in Fig. 23, which also represents a compilation of re- 
sults obtained by other authorities for different thick- 
nesses of concrete. The variation in conductivity with 
thickness is probably due to the fact that surface 
drops were also involved. 

The thermal conductivity of the soil under various 
conditions of moisture was determined with the fol- 


lowing results: 

Dry Sash 4b ike te Retain? cre 90 | deg. cent. 
Natural soil (approximately 6 per cent moisture) 39 4 per watt, 
Natural soil with 9 per cent moisture added..... 19 | per inch ~ 


cube 


7. THE RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TEMPERATURE 
LIMITS 


After having reviewed all of the foregoing data, 
including the Steinmetz and Lamme report, the British 
Engineering Standards Committee tests, the surveys 
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of large operating companies, and all special tests 
and findings herein presented, I submit that the per- 
missible operating temperatures of impregnated paper 
insulation, in which dielectric stress is low, are to be a 
function of the load factor at which the cable operates. 
The load factor for cables used in systems of distri- 
bution is intended to be the ratio between the yearly 
average load and the maximum load on the cable. 
It is certain that a load factor of say 33 per cent with 
seasonal winter peaks and correspondingly smaller 
maximum loads for the rest of the year will produce 
an average temperature on the cable considerably be- 
low 85 deg. cent., so that a limit of say 105 deg. cent. 
at peaks for 33 per cent load factors is unquestionably 
safer than 85 deg. cent. continuously, as allowed by 
the present Institute Rules. The proposed plan cor- 
responds with the well established practise of rating 
electrical apparatus at a temperature rise of say 40 
deg. cent. for continuous loads and from 55 to 65 
deg. cent. for two or three hours overload. Machinery 
‘so designed has given excellent service for the last 25 
years. 

I should suggest for consideration for impregnated- 
paper, low-tension cables the temperature limits in 
function of the load factor of the cable, as follows: 


105 deg. cent. for load factors around 33 per cent 
95 “ “ “ “ “ “ 50 per cent 
90 tan Yep eet “over 66 per cent 


The suggested temperature limits may perhaps 
be presented in a more general form by working back 
from the load factors to corresponding values of rise 
of temperature allowable for normal loads and over- 
loads for specified hours. I prefer to use the load 
factors as they are fundamental in the determination 
of the most economical current density in cables as 
per the Kelvin law which prescribes lower current den- 
sity, and consequently lower losses and smaller tempera- 
ture rise, the greater the load factor. This gives a bal- 
ance between economy and heat stress upon insula- 
tion. However, the important principle to be estab- 
lished is that the limiting temperature must be lower 
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the greater the number of hours the insulation works 
at that temperature. 

The shortcomings of the present Rules are that for 
cables they do not allow any rise of temperature for 
brief overloads above the 85 deg. cent. which is the 
limit for continuous operation, while they allow, for 
the same type of insulation in machinery, 105 deg. 
cent., continuous. 
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PERMISSIBLE OPERATING TEMPERATURES 
OF IMPREGNATED PAPER INSULATION 
IN WHICH THE DIELECTRIC STRESS 
IS LOW 


BY D. W. ROPER 


Superintendent of Street Department, Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago 


OR a number of years the standard low-tension 
direct-current feeder cable in Chicago was 1,000,- 
000-cir. mil two-conductor concentric paper-in- 

sulated cable with three pressure wires laid up with the 
outer conductor. Apparently there has been the 
greatest tendency to overload this particular size 
of cable more than any other as, with both single and 
concentric cables in service, it was difficult to make a 
proper distinction between the carrying capacity of 
the two kinds of cables. About ten years ago we had 
two cases in which the cables of this kind were called 
upon to carry loads somewhat larger than had been 
customary, and steadily throughout the day instead 
of a short peak in theevening. Thetwo customers in 
these cases, in different portions of the city, were both 
manufacturing customers with an eight-hour load, and 
on account.of some increase in business they increased 
their load on short notice when nocable wasavailablefor 
another feeder to their premises. In each case, the 
cable has to be ordered from the factory so that this 
unusual load was carried by these cables for some three 
or four months. In the first case of this kind we were 
so disturbed about the temperature that we made a 
rather extended series of temperature measurements, 
using one of the pressure wires imbedded in the outer 
conductor as a resistance, and determining the temper- 
ature by the rise in resistance. This, of course, would 
give us the temperature of the outer conductor which 
would be probably 8 or 10 deg. lower than the inner 
131 
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conductor. The temperature measured in this manner 
was slightly above 100 deg. cent., and as there was some 
doubt regarding the accuracy of the determination 
made in this manner, it was checked by cutting a small 
hole in the lead sheath of the cable and in the outer 
insulation, and measuring the temperature of the outer 
copper with a thermometer. The temperature taken 
in this way checked very closely with the temperature 
as determined by the rise in resistance of one of the 
pressure wires. The insulation removed in this man- 
ner was carefully preserved and compared with the 
insulation in a piece of new cable, and it was impossible, 
by careful examination, to discover any appreciable 
difference. 

In the second case which occurred some months 
later, we were not so disturbed about the damage to 
the insulation, although the load carried per cable was 
approximately 10 per cent heavier than in the first 
case. The temperature measurements were on this 
account omitted. The line was carefully patrolled 
several times per week, however, in order to detect 
any symptoms of impending trouble and a number of 
minor mechanical defects in the lead sheath were dis- 
covered during the time that this cable was over- 
loaded. 

In each of the above mentioned cases the service 
over these cables was discontinued, a few years after 
the period of overload, due to the customers moving 
to another location. The cables were, therefore, re- 
moved, carefully examined, the insulation found to be 
in good condition and the cables reinstalled at another 
location. 

Messrs. Clark & Shanklin in their paper on ‘‘High- 
Tension Single-Conductor Cable,’ presented before 
the Institute on June 24th, 1919', give some data for 
the radiation constants of conduits under average 
heating and hot-spot conditions. The authors of the 
paper advise that the figures for average heating were 
determined as the result of a large number of observa- 
tions, and the carrying capacity obtained from these 
data appears to check fairly well with our experience 
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with the sizes of cables under discussion. In later 
years 1,000,000 and the 1,500,000-cir. mil single- 
conductor cables have been our standard sizes for low- 
tension direct-current feeders. The carrying capac- 
ities of these several sizes of cable as determined from 
the Clark and Shanklin data for average conduit con- 
ditions and for a maximum copper temperature of 
100 deg. cent. are as follows: 


Size Load per conductor. 
Amperes 

= 3 Se Se ee ee ee ea ee ee ee 
1,000,000-cir. mil single conductor 
1,500,000-cir. mil single conductor 
1,000,000-cir. mil concentric... eT GOS 
*Note: this figure is one-half the current for a 
2,000,000-cir. mil single-conductor cable. 


Our records indicate that a considerable percentage 
of all of our low-tension feeder cables will exceed these 
figures for a few hours each night during a month or 
two of the maximum load period in the winter. 

The paper by R. W. Atkinson in the September, 
1920 JOURNAL of the Institute gives the data for cal- 
culating temperatures of copper conductors in cables 
by an entirely different method. For the purpose of 
calculating the maximum temperature by the Atkinson 
method, the air temperature in an idle duct in the con- 
duit in which the cables are installed and the load car- 
ried by the cable are necessary. During the past 
few months we have made a number of temperature 
surveys and have calculated maximum copper temper- 
atures by the Atkinson method, and have made curves 
of temperature over a number of consecutive days in 
some of our heavily loaded conduits. These curves 
show that the minimum temperature occurs Monday 
morning after the light loads on Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday, and further that there is a gradual in- 
crease in the maximum daily temperature from Monday 
until Friday. It is, therefore, a rather tedious job todis- 
cover from such tests and from our load records the 
total length of time during any given period that the 
copper temperature has exceeded any specified figure 
on any particular cable. The results obtained to 
date by this method indicate the maximum copper 
temperature of our low-tension feeder cables in the 
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large and crowded conduits immediately adjacent 
to the substations is generally higher than 105 deg. 
cent., and in a number of locations considerably ex- 
ceeds this figure for several hours per day for each of 
five days in the week during the winter months. 

In one or two cases where, in the case of our older 
substations, we have 20 or 24-duct conduits leaving 
the substations with nearly all ducts occupied with 
loaded feeder cables, vacant duct temperatures of 
approximately 100 deg. cent., are found for a short 
time on Friday afternoon during two or three weeks 
in December. Such idle duct temperatures, together 
with the load readings, indicate by the Atkinson method 
a maximum temperature approaching 200 deg. cent. 
on the inner conductor of a concentric cable. One of 
the concentric cables in this conduit was removed 
and examined for the purpose of this investigation, 
and incidentally an opportunity was afforded to re- 
port on one item not scheduled. Upon removing this 
section of cable, a hole about one inch in diameter was 
found in the lead sheath about eight inches from the 
mouth of the duct. It had apparently been caused 
by the sheath catching on the edge of the duct when 
the cable was installed without being noticed by the 
workmen. In the immediate vicinity of this hole, the 
paper insulation is not only quite black but also quite 
brittle, so that it breaks very readily when handled. 
At another point thirty feet away, the paper insula- 
tion, while slightly darkened, is still well filled with 
compound, and pliable, although it has lost some of 
its strength. From the information secured from this 
sample of cable and from other samples secured from 
similar crowded conduits in the vicinity of large sub- 
stations, I think that we may reasonably conclude that 
when the copper of one of the low-tension cables on 
our distribution system reaches a maximum tempera- 
ture of 180 deg. it is being heated beyond a safe limit, 
and deterioration of the insulation will result; and 
further, that the deterioration will be greater if there 
are holes in the lead sheath at the point where such 
temperatures are reached. 


| During the past year in connection with changes 
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on our distribution system, we have removed con- 
centric cables from locations where records and sub- 
sequent examination into the conditions indicate that 
the maximum copper temperature must have materi- 
ally exceeded 100 deg. cent., but the exact amount can- 
not be definitely stated. We do know, however, 
that in such cases the insulation has been found in 
good condition, so that the cables have been reinstalled 
and placed in service at a different location. 

The time during which the maximum temperature 
is maintained has undoubtedly a considerable bearing 
on the subject. We know, for example, that the 
insulation next to the lead sheath of a new cable shows 
no sign whatever of damage by heating, although the 
lead is applied at a temperature which probably ex- 
ceeds 300 deg. cent. We know, also, that when our 
cables are suddenly overheated because of a burn-out 
at a more remote point from the source of supply, 
that the insulation shows no indication whatever of 
damage, although the temperature of the copper must 
have considerably exceeded 100 deg. cent. for a short 
period. It is apparent, therefore, that not only due 
consideration should be given to the time during which 
the maximum temperature of the copper persists, but 
also that in an operating system it is not possible to 
determine the maximum safe limit exactly, as the 
temperatures are continually changing and it is not 
possible under working conditions to maintain any 
particular maximum temperature for any considerable 
time. Apparently the best that can be done is to de- 
termine the maximum temperature and also average 
curves showing the number of hours per year that 
temperatures near the maximum are maintained. 
From an examination of the insulation of cables 
corresponding to a number of such curves we should be 
able to. establish, first: A lower limit at which the 


‘insulation will not be injured, even when the tempera- 


ture is maintained for long periods of time; and second: 
An upper limit above which we know that the insula- 
tion will be injured if such temperature is maintained 
for any considerable time. From the information so 


far obtained in Chicago, the best that can be done is 


~~. 
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to place the lower limit at about 110 deg. cent. and the 

upper limit at about 180 deg. cent. It is recognized — 

that these limits may be too widely separated to be of 
material _value in the settlement of the question at : 
issue, but it is hoped that as further investigations ; 
are made, additional information will be forthcoming 


which will serve to bring these limits an a nar- . 
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NOTES ON THE EFFECT OF HEAT ON 
IMPREGNATED PAPER FROM CABLE 
INSULATION 


BY WALLACE S. CLARK 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


HE tests outlined below were made to determine 

at what temperature marked deterioration in 

the paper of impregnated paper cable took place. 
There are many shots well off the target in these re- 
sults, although the average was determined from some- 
thing over six hundred readings. Anyone who is 
familiar with the manufacture of paper and with the 
handling of it, knows the wide variation which occurs 
in different parts of the same sheet. The maximum 
tensile strength in a series of tests is frequently twice ~ 
the minimum. 

The first series of tests was started in December, 
1917, and completed nine months later. 

The sample was three-conductor cable, lead-jacketed, 
4 ft. long, with 00 cylindrical conductors, saturated 
with a compound composed of resin and petrolatum. 
The paper wall on the individual conductors was 
9/32 in. of 0.005 Manila paper and the overall jacket 
was 7/32 in. of 0.008 Manila paper; lead jacket 14 in. 
The sample was cut from a cable coming through in 
the regular course of production and was ad hc 
tive of ordinary manufacturing practise. 

A narrow section was cut off and six strips of paper 
from the outer jacket were unwound and tested for 
tensile strength. ‘The distance between jaws was ap- 
proximately 7 in., rate of separation 20 in. per minute, _ 
average tensile strength 7348 lb. per sq. inch. Each 
end of the cable was then sealed and it was placed 
vertically in an oven. This oven had the following 
temperature cycle: 

137 = 
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From 7 a. m., Monday, to 12 noon, Saturday, 
average temperature ran from 68 to 74 deg. cent. 
Steam was shut off at 12 oclock, Saturday, and by 
6 a. m., Monday, the temperature had dropped to 
30 deg. cent., when the steam was again turned on. 

At different times short sections were sawed off 
from the sample, and the sample resealed and put 
back into the oven. The results showed average 
tensile strength given in Table I. 


TABLE I . 
Average Tensile Strength per Sq. Inch 
Not heated 1mo. bake | 2 mos. bake | 4 mos. bake | 6 mos. bake 
7343 Ib. 7816 lb. 7338 lb. 7088 lb. 8290 Ib. 


The above samples were from the outer jacket. 
Samples of paper from the individual conductors 
showed similar results. Samples were also bent and 
twisted in the fingers to detect brittleness. 

The same sample that had the six months’ bake, 
with each end sealed, was then placed in an ovenata 
temperature of 100 deg. cent. At the end of the first 
month the average tensile strength was 7240 Ib. per 
sq. inch; at the end of the second month, 7173 lb. per 
sq. inch. 


Third Angle 
Projectio 


Fig. 1—Apparatus ror Maxrtna Break-Down VoLraGE 
TESTS on Narrow Strips or INsuLATION—PLAN AND ELE- 
VATION 


In the spring of 1920 another test on the same size 


and insulation was undertaken. In this case, seven 
samples were cut from one length of cable coming 
through in regular production. Each end: of each 
sample was sealed. Sample A was held asa check; 
sample B was heated for 30 days at 100 deg. cent.’ 
_ sample C was heated 60 days at 100 deg. cent., sample 
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D—90 days at 100 deg. cent., sample E—30 days at 
110 deg., sample F—60 days at 110 deg., and sample 
G—90 days at 110 deg. On each of the paper samples 
a break-down test was made, using the so-called 
knife-blade apparatus shown in Fig. 1. 


Indicator End Traveling End 


Fie. 2—Grirs ror MAcHINE ror Trestinc TENSILE STRENGTH 
OF CABLE PAPER 


Straight tensile strength tests were made, and in 
addition tensile strength tests were made where the 
stress applied to one edge of the paper was greater 
than the other. Paper was folded over the rollers of 
the grip shown in Fig. 2, the roller at one end being 


TABLE II 


Break-down Breaking strain} Tearing strain 
volts per mil Ib. per sq. inch j lb. per sq. inch 


A—Jacket 420 9000 6833 
Singles 380 9600 6666 

B —Jacket 375 9000 6833 
Singles 340 10333 7600 

C —Jacket 320 6666 4500 
Singles 410 7600 5466 

D —Jacket 360 7000 3667 
Singles 360 6933 4266 

E —Jacket 333 6833 ‘ 3500 
Singles 360 7200 4666 
F —Jacket 300 ae SeBOIG 2166 
Singles ~~ 310 5333 3466 

G —Jacket 300 - 5000. 2500 
Singles 320. 5333 4133 


ee 
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slightly tapered, thus applying greater tension to one 
edge than to the other when the jaws were separated. 
The average results of thesetests are shown in Table II 

We note from this table that the ratio of tearing 
strength to the average breaking strength in sample A, 
cable not heated after manufacture, is 0.72; in sample 
D, heated 90 days at 100 d2g., 0.57, and.in sample 
G, heated 90 days at~110 deg., 0.64. This shows 
definitely that the tensile strength of the paper de- 
teriorates less rapidly than its resistance to tearing. 
The higher rate of deterioration at 110 deg. cent. is 
clear and is well marked by comparing the results 
from sample D, 90-day bake at 100 deg., with sample E, 
80-day bake at 110 deg., the deterioration in 30 days 
at 110 deg. being practically equal to deterioration in 
90 days at 100 deg. From these results, we can say 
in a preliminary way, that deterioration at 70 deg. 
cent. is negligible; at 100 deg. is marked in 90 days; 
at 110 deg. is marked in 30 days, applying to the par- 
ticular quality of paper and impregnating compound 
which were under test. 

A load with a two-hour peak, allowing such peak to 
occur for 30 days in each year, would give 60 hours 
yearly operation at maximum temperature, which we 
will assume at 100 deg. cent. It is evident that the 


cable on this basis could be used for many years, 


operating at 100 deg. cent. as its peak temperature, 
before reaching the stage of deterioration obtained in 
the 90-day test at 100 deg. cent. It is, of course, 


impossible to state the exact time because we do not: 


know the rate of deterioration at temperatures below 
100 deg. cent. 

From an examination of the cable and paper taken 
from sample G, there is no question in the writer’s 
mind but that cable with paper in this condition would 
be perfectly safe for operation at low voltages. Further 
the writer believes that cable so treated could have 
been withdrawn from conduit and reinstalled. Briefly, 
the temperature limit fixed for the operation of a low- 
tension cable, to avoid undue deterioration, must take 
into consideration the length of time during which 
temperature is maintained. 
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APPENDIX 


TENSILE STRENGTH 


The samples for testing are taken from the finished 
cable after it isleaded. In case of a multiple-conductor 
cable, part of the samples are taken from the overall 
jacket and part from each of the individual conductors. 
If the strips are over 34 in. wide, they are cut to 34-in. 
width with a steel straight edge and a sharp pointed 
knife. The jaws of our testing machine will not take 
strips over 34in. wide. The test strips should be 
about 12 in. long so that the distance between jaws will 
be about 7in. When the strips are placed in the 
jaws, it is important that they are put in straight, 
so as to get a straight pull. The jaw travels at the 
rate of 20 in. per minute, the machine used being our 
standard rubber testing machine which registers the 
pounds pull when the sample breaks. 

TEARING TEST 

This test is made the same as tensile strength except 
that the back roller in the traveling jaw has a taper 
of 0.025 in. per inch. When the tearing test is made, 
the straight roller is taken out of the movable jaw and 
the taper roller inserted in its place. 

CREASING TEST 

Samples of paper as described for tensile strength 
test are looped back on themselves and flattened down 
with a 10-Ib. weight placed over the loop for a period 
of one minute, thus making a crease in the paper. 
This method is used in order to make a uniform crease 
in all samples. The strips are then straightened out 
and put into the machine using straight rollers in the 
jaws, and the tensile strength measured. 

The jaws used for making the tests are shown in 


Fig. 2. 
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ABSTRACT OF PapHpR 


A discussion is given in detail of the mechanical prop- 
erties of paper especially as influenced by drying, heating, 
and impregnating. Tests for measuring the changes 
due to these causes are discussed and it is shown that 
tensile tests are unsatisfactory for this purpose. A 
measurement of tearing resistance is found to be satis- 
factory and two machines for this purpose aré described. 
Measurements are given of rate of deterioration of 
paper at different temperatures. The relation of 
these data to allowable operating temperature is 
considered. 

No discussion is given of the various causes including 

heating due to dielectric losses which affect the limiting 
temperature of high-voltage cables. 
_ The rapid increase of deterioration with temperature 
is shown. Emphasis is placed on the importance of 
not exceeding intended temperatures through lack 
of knowledge of conditions. 


N a discussion of the limiting temperature for paper 
insulation of low-voltage cables, the matter for 
first consideration is the effect of high temperature 

upon the properties of the material. The principal 
importance of this effect lies in the reduction of the 
mechanical strength of the paper. In the case of 
low-voltage cable, the only changes in electrical proper- 
ties of importance are incidental to the mechanical 
changes and therefore a discussion of these mechanical 
changes forms a complete basis for consideration of 
temperature limitation. 

The deterioration of paper due to continued high 
temperature is not measured by change of tensile 
strength of the paper. The change is apparent in 
yeduced ability to withstand tearing forces, or bending 
or folding.. Satisfactory study of aging of paper can 
be made only with the use of suitable apparatus for 
measuring one or more of these properties. This 
article includes description of instruments for this 
purpose as well as data of a considerable number of 
tests made on paper, after various kinds of heat treat- 


ment, as described. 
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Following the report of experimental data is a dis- 
cussion of the question of temperature rating of this 
class of insulating material. The effect of high temper- 
ature upon the impregnating medium is not considered 
in detail except in-so-far as the rate of deterioration of 
the paper may be influenced by the medium. 

If a quantity of paper of uniform quality is subjected 
to a high temperature and successive samples are 
taken from it, from time to time, it will be found that 
the successive samples differ progressively in ability 
to withstand tearing between the fingers, or to with- 
stand without breaking, creasing or bending. The 
first effect noticeable is the greater ease with which the 
paper is torn. Later samples may not be creased with- 
out cracking. With a further degree of deterioration, 
it is actually not possible to bend the paper an ap- 
preciable amount without breaking. A still further 
amount of aging produces a material which crumbles 
to a powder. If the successive samples of paper are 
subjected to a tensile test made very carefully so as to 
avoid injury of the nature of incipient tears, or un- 
equal tension on the specimen, it will be found that 
even those samples which show an evidently reduced 
ability to withstand tearing, will have as high a ten- 
sile strength as originally. In a number of samples 
which have been subjected to high temperature for 
sufficient time to produce a very marked decrease in 
tearing resistance, it will be found that, even though 
the tensile tests are made very carefully, there will be 
a wide variation in the strength measured for the in- 
dividual samples. The maximum readings may be 
practically as high as the original strength of the paper, 
though tests on other individual samples fall as low as 
40 or 50 per cent of the original value. The fairly 
apparent cause of this condition is the great difficulty 
of obtaining an actually fair tensile test on the very 
brittle material so that only an occasional specimen 
will show the real tensile strength of actually something 
near the original value. Of course, as deterioration 
is increased still farther there is an actual reduction in 
tensile strength as well as in loss of tearing resistance. 

We may now consider the essentials of a suitable 
method of measuring aging. The requirements are 
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not peculiar to this particular measurement, but they 
are very frequently overlooked and it is well to make 
a specific mention of them so as to make a clearer 
examination of testing methods with these require- 
ments in mind. 

The first requirement is that the property measured 
is actually a measure or at least an indication of the 
usefulness of the material to meet the required service 
conditions. 

The second essential of the method of test is that it 
shall permit definite distinction between samples 
which are different only in a slight degree. That is, 
the difference in the measurements of two such samples 
must be large in comparison with the variations in the 
measurements-on samples which are identical. This 
constitutes effective sensitivity. 

The third requirement is that the measurements be 
such as to be capable of permanent record and prefer- 
ably of a definite quantitative form. It is in this 
particular that the tearing test by hand is unsatis- 
factory though it meets the first requirement and, to a 
fair extent, meets the second one. 

We believe it is fairly generally recognized that a 
tearing test by hand meets the first requirement, that 
is, it measures or indicates the usefulness of paper to 
meet the service conditions of cable practise. It is 
well-known in the art that paper containing only the 
amount of moisture normally present when exposed 
to the dry air prevalent indoors in winter time, is much 
more difficult to run in cable wrapping machines than 
is paper exposed to the high humidity prevalent in 
summer weather. Also, it is recognized that if paper 
insulation is damaged by overheating after application 
to a cable, it is less able to withstand handling and 
bending such as is incident to installation. 

Therefore, a method which ‘shows progressive dif- 
ference with moisture content and with aging at high 
temperature, meets, at least as far as concerns these 
variables, the first requirement of a suitable paper 
testing device. In any event it fulfills this require- 
ment as far as concerns measurement of aging. It 
follows from what has been said that a measurement 
of tensile strength by the ordinary method is quite 
unsuitable from the standpoint of this first requirement. 
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From the standpoint of the second requirement, 
tests of tearing resistance even by hand are fairly 
satisfactory. Until very recent years, there has been 
no machine-as suitable from this standpoint as the 
hand test. We will later describe two machines which 
are very satisfactory from this standpoint. The ten- 
sile test is unsatisfactory also from the standpoint 
of the second requirement. 

The difficulty in the way of securing consistent 
results with a tensile test, on account of acci- 
dental damage, etc., suggested the use of a method 
of testing by damaging the specimen in a certain 
definite way and then making a tensile test. Such a 
method of test was standardized by making a trans- 
verse cut in the paper for a distance equal to one- 
quarter of the width of the paper. Tensile tests were 
then made upon the modified samples. Somewhat 
more satisfactory results were obtained by noting the 
elongation of the specimen before rupture, than by 
noting the tensile strength obtained. This method 
was in use for some time but was never more than partly 
successful and has now been abandoned for methods 
described later. 

A machine for testing the tearing resistance of 
airplane fabric was given in a discussion by F. J. Hoxie 
at the annual meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in December 1919. We quote 
his very brief description: “Tear tests were made on 
a horizontal testing machine by cutting the specimens 
three in. wide and placing them in three in. jaws with 
one in. of cloth between the jaws at the front of the 
machine and three in. between them at the back.” 
We have seen this method applied on cloth with very 
satisfactory results. As the test was further developed 
a transverse cut was made in the cloth on the stretched 
side before applying the tension test. 

A similar problem to that of paper is encountered 
in the insulated cable industry in the case of varnished 
cambric. It was found that frequently a high tensile 
strength was found on samples which were obviously 
inferior from the standpoint of use and also from the 
standpoint of tearing resistance as measured by hand. 

In the attempt to find a suitable machine for testing 
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this material, a type of machine much used in paper 
testing, a so-called “pop tester,’ was tried. We 
were much surprised however to find that the results 
with this type of machine were quite in accord with 
the tensile tests and thus did not rank the material 
in the same order at all as its practical usefulness or 
as the ranking by tearing resistance as made by hand. 
The machine used for these bursting tests was one 
using liquid pressure against a rubber diaphragm 
which in turn pressed against a strip of the cloth under 
test. Tests of less extent made on paper showed 
similar results as far as they were carried. There 
is a published record of a similar experience of another 
experimenter with the use of this machine for testing 
paper. (H. N. Case in the Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, page 49, January 1, 1919.) 
It is interesting that this writer found the ‘‘bursting 


Hie! 


test”? machine, or “pop tester,” a useful addition to 
his testing equipment, but found that sometimes a 
desirable test condition is the combination of a high 
tearing resistance witha low test with the “‘pop tester.” 

In the same article is described a “home-made” 
machine for measuring tearing resistance. Details of 
test results as used for determining usefulness of paper 
for various applications, are given. Fig. 1 shows the 
apparatus described and used by Case. A method 
developed by the writers and described below was 
suggested by the successful results obtained by Case 
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with his machine. Case’s machine is also of interest 
in its close resemblance to the apparatus used by 
Mr. W. A. Del Mar, described in his paper presented 
at this symposium. 
Description is given in an appendix, of the tearing 
testing machine developed by the writers and on which 
was obtained much of the data reported herein. This 
machine differs in the most important degree from 
the machines of Case and of Del Mar in that the 


Fig. 2 


measure of the tearing resistance is made by the use 
of a spring as a dynamometer instead of by means — 
of a weight in a pan. We refer to this instrument as 
machine No. 1. 

Just before the actual preparation of the manuscript 
of this article we secured a machine which seems to 
be practically an ideal instrument for measuring tear- 
ing resistance. The instrument, which is illustrated 
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in Figs. 2 and 3 and described in the appendix to this 
article, is made by the Thwing Instrument Company 
of Philadelphia. We refer to this instrument as 
machine No. 2. It is pertinent to remark that this 
machine is not a certain older type made by this con- 
cern and on the market for sometime. We have not 
had any experience with the older type. This machine 
No. 2 differs from all previously described instruments 
for measuring tearing resistance in that each single 
measurement of the machine determines the average 
tearing resistance over a considerable length of paper. 
On this account when measurements are madeon a 


Fig. 3 


uniform paper, individual readings differ by only small 
amounts and thus the average of a very few measure- 
ments can be repeated with great exactness on a second 
lot of similar samples. A further advantage of the 
machine is the facility with which tests can be made 
and the simplicity of the testing itself. 

Study of the tearing resistance test as we have made 
it with either No. 1 or No. 2 machine indicates that 
it is a very satisfactory method of comparison of similar 
samples, or of samples. which differ in only one import- 
ant particular. Thus it is possible to rank accurately 
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samples from the same original lot, but differing at 
the time of test in moisture content, or in length of 
time subjected to various aging conditions. Without 
further evidence, however, it does not necessarily 
follow that two samples differing in several particulars, 
but giving the same tearing resistance, are equal in 
usefulness. Thus we might get the same tearing re- 
sistance on a sample originally of high-resistance, 
but subjected to an aging test, as on a sample originally 
of poorer quality but not subjected to the aging test. 
Undoubtedly, the measurements of the instruments 
we have used are of very great value in making com- 
parison even under such an instance as this, but conclu- 
sions to be drawn from tests of samples from different 
sources and under different conditions must not be 
considered complete or final without a further analysis 
of the matter: 

Before describing recent. tests made with the aid of 
a tearing resistance machine we will describe some very 
old tests made by one of the authors during 1905. 
These tests are of very considerable importance for 
two reasons. They constitute an important part of the 
basis for the present temperature rating of paper 
cables. Second, though they are in agreement with 
some other tests reported by other observers, they 
point to materially different conclusions from most of 
the other tests reported in this paper. Suggested 
explanation of some of the difference is given later. 

In this series of tests, sealed samples of lead-covered 
cable were heated for a period of respectively one week 
and four weeks, one lot at a temperature of 100 deg. 
cent., and one lot at a temperature of 93 deg. The 
samples were submerged in a bath of melted paraffin, 
heated by a gas flame. The temperature was con- 
trolled by means of a thermostat (bi-metallic spring) 
which controlled a solenoid operating a valve control- 
ling the gas. The thermostat was sensitive enough 
to respond to less than one-fifth deg. cent. When the 
temperature was lower than the setting of the thermo- 
stat, it closed the circuit for the solenoid causing it 
to open a valve so that the gas flame was strong enough 
to raise the temperature to the setting of the thermo- 
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stat, after which the solenoid would release and reduce 
the gas flame to the lower limit and allow the tempera- 
ture to fall. 

It will be understood that, at the time of making 
these tests, there was not available any testing machine 
as good as a test of tearing with the fingers. The 
results of the test are however definite to a fairly 
satisfactory degree. The samples subjected to a 
temperature of 93 deg. for one week were not deterior- 
ated by an important amount. It was thought that 
some change had occurred, but no definite assurance 
of this was found. However the deterioration in four 
weeks’ time was so much that it was considered that 
we could not think of recommending operation at 
that temperature. The temperatures above, and 
throughout the paper, are in centigrade. 

The samples subjected to a temperature of 100 deg. 
cent. for one week were found to be badly damaged, 
probably about the same as those at 93 deg. in four 
weeks. Those subjected to 100 deg. for four weeks 
were found “rotten.’”’ The paper was so stiff that it 
could not be bent without breaking. Later in this 
article, some comparison is made between these tests 
and more recent ones. 

These tests were reported in sub-committee meetings 
of the Standardization Committee of the Insitute and, 
together with supporting information from other 
sources, are the basis of the present temperature limit 
of 85 deg. cent. as given in the Standards of the In- 
stitute for low-voltage paper cables. The temperature 
of 85 deg. was chosen as a safe amount lower than the 
test temperature of 98 deg. which resulted in serious 
injury to the insulation in four weeks. 

Before discussing the effect of heat upon the mechan- 
ical properties of paper, it is well to say a word about 
the effect upon its composition. If paper in its natural 
condition is dried at say 100 deg. cent. for a short time, 
or at a lower temperature and under vacuum, it will 
lose up to nearly 10 per cent of its weight in moisture. 
This easily removable moisture is sometimes called 
“moisture of condition.’’ If paper is exposed freely 
to the atmosphere, the moisture content will vary with 
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the humidity and temperature of the air. Thus 
paper exposed to air in an ordinary heated room in the 
winter time contains very much less moisture than 
similar paper exposed freely to outdoor air in the 
winter, or to air in the summer time. Accompanying 
this change in moisture content, and doubtless caused 
by it, there are important changes in the mechanical 
properties of the paper, as will be shown. Ifthe heat- 
ing of the paper is continued at high temperatures for 
long periods of time, longer time being required at 
relatively lower temperatures, there is a continued 
and slow loss of weight of the paper and a continued 
change in its mechanical properties. These changes 
are very similar to the changes however that are under- 
gone when only the moisture of condition is driven off. 

Tests of tearing resistance of paper were made under 
a wide variety of conditions. Tests on several dif- 
ferent kinds of paper were made each under several 
conditions. The different conditions studied include 
effect of moisture content and of saturation with dif- 
ferent kinds of compound and a study to determine 
the part played separately by the saturation and by the 
drying where a sample is subjected to both drying 
and saturating. Aging tests were made on samples 
exposed to air and on samples submerged in two dif- 
ferent kinds of compound. 

The first striking fact in connection with these 
tests is that impregnation itself affects only very slightly 
the tearing resistance of the paper. The cause of the 
great loss of tearing strength when the sample of paper 
is dried and impregnated is the change in moisture 
content and is not due to the impregnation with com- 
pound. Tests of the tearing resistance of paper dried 
for a short time in oven and of similar paper dried by 
immersion in compound at 125 deg. showed practically 
the same result. Some more careful comparisons were 
made as follows. Paper was dessicated under vacuum 
and at room temperature. One lot was tested dry, 
one lot after saturating with “lectroseal’’ trans- 
former oil, and one lot after saturation at 80 deg. 
cent. in the petrolatum compound which was used in 
the tests. The sample in transformer oil was about 
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10 per cent weaker than the dry sample. Samples 
impregnated with petrolatum compound have shown 
as much as 35 per cent greater strength than dessi- 
cated samples. In other cases the difference has 
been slight. 

Another lot of paper which had not been treated and 
was merely exposed to air at 30 per cent humidity was 
divided into three lots. A lot which was impregnated 
in cold transformer oil was found to have exactly the 
same strength as the original sample which was not 
treated. Another sample was impregnated in petro- 
latum compound at 80 deg. cent. and was found to be 
24 per cent stronger than the original sample. As 
four papers were grouped together during the tearing 
test, it was thought that adhesion between the samples 
might have been responsible for the increase of strength. 
Some of the original paper and some of the impregnated 
paper were tests with only a single sheet. With single 
sheets the impregnated paper was 18 per cent stronger 
than the original. Thus, perhaps a portion of the 
increase was due to the cause suspected. 

The next striking fact to be observed is the extremely 
large variation in tearing resistance with change in 
moisture content of the paper. Thus, a given sample 
of untreated paper was subjected to an atmosphere 
of approximately 100 per cent humidity. A similar 
sample was subjected to a vacuum, both samples 
being treated at ordinary room temperatures of about 
20 deg. cent. The tearing resistance of the second 
sample was less than 40 per cent of the first sample. 
Samples exposed to air of different degrees of humidity 
show intermediate tearing resistance. 

With the paper tested and with the oils used, and 
for the relatively short series of tests which were made, 
there is an astonishingly small difference between the 
aging effect at a given temperature of paper submerged 
in oil and the paper exposed to air in an enclosed 
vessel, either sealed or unsealed. This is contrary to 
the usual understanding that the deterioration in 
air is much greater than under oil. However, some 
observers have reported the contrary, namely, that 
deterioration is more rapid under certain classes of oil 
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than in air. Such differences as we have found are 
not entirely consistent and thus there is room for 
further study of the matter. In general, the tendency 
seems toward a higher rate of deterioration under oil 
than in air at high temperatures and where the periods 
are very short. For longer periods of time, the rate 
of deterioration seems to tend to be a little greater 
under oil, (but the difference is not of very great 
amount). In any comparison which we so far have 
made, the difference has not been greater than the 
difference due to perhaps five degrees variation in 
temperature. 

The above paragraph applies specifically to a simple 
mixture of 80 per cent commercial petrolatum and 20 
per cent commercial resin. Tests were also made 
with a mixture of 80 per cent commercial resin oil 
and 20 per cent commercial resin. Commercial dif- 
ferences in the ingredients do not have a very important 
effect upon the particular property under considera- 
tion, namely the aging of the paper. Therefore it 
is considered that the test with these two specific 
mixtures will represent fairly well the result to be 
expected with most of the impregnating media which 
are in extensive commercial use. Tests were made 
with similar lots of paper in the respective types of 
compound and at 125 deg. cent. for periods of one week 
and two weeks. The results indicated a greater rate 
of deterioration in the resin oil compound. .The 
difference was not large and we do not consider the 
results conclusive, except so far as they indicate that 
the difference in the effect of the kind of saturating 
medium is not very great; not as great as would be 
caused by a temperature difference of 5 deg. cent. 

Measurements of the aging of several different kinds 
of paper, were made. There is a fairly definite varia- 
tion obtained with different samples of standard 
grades of Manila cable paper. For comparison, some 
Kraft paper composed of wood pulp was tested, also 
asample of Bond writing paper. These last named 
samples were much lower in original strength, but the 
percentage of reduction due to the aging was of the 
same order of magnitude as for the Manila. The de- 
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crease in tearing resistance at 125 deg. was as great 
on one sample of Manila paper as would be expected 
with the best Manila paper at a temperature of per- 
haps 10 degrees higher, and for the same time. From 
the standpoint of aging, no paper was found better 
than the paper which furnished the basis for the curves 
in Figs. 4 and 5. Even though the deterioration of 
a sample of low original strength is not at a higher 
rate in terms of the original strength, the paper would 
be at all times, weaker than another sample of better 
original quality. 

In Fig. 4 are given three curves showing the loss of 
tearing resistance at 125, 150 and 175 dégrees respec- 
tively. In the case of the 175-degree curve, the tearing 
resistance of the samples, tested before opportunity 
for reabsorption of moisture from the atmosphere, 
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in terms of the strength of the original paper dessicated 
under vacuum at room temperature, is plotted as 
ordinates. Number of hours aged is plotted as ab- 
seissas. The tests at the other two temperatures were 
made on samples which had been allowed to come to 
equilibrium as regards moisture, in air at about 30 
per cent humidity and 20 degrees temperature. The 
ordinate in these two cases is expressed as the tearing 
resistance in percentage of the original tearing resist- 
ance of the paper, with it also in equilibrium as re- 
gards moisture content with atmosphere at 30 per 
cent humidity. As all the samples had been exposed 
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together to the atmosphere for a long period of time 
the conditions were similar. Tests were made on 
some of these samples aged, after dessication and in 
comparison with dessicated but unaged original samples, 
and the percentage of strength based on these 
figures is not materially different from those plotted, 
in Fig. 4. For purposes such as now under considera- 
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tion, values determined as for the 175-degree curve 
would be preferred. 

From the data of the curves in Fig. 4, Fig. 5 has been 
constructed as showing the relation between tempera- 
ture and number of hours required to produce certain 
definite amounts of deterioration. Each curve on 
Fig. 5represents a certain definite amount of deterioration 
and shows the length of time required for the tearing 
resistance to fall to a certain percentage of the original 
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tearing resistance. Thus, the lowest curve shows the 
time required to come to 80 per cent of the original 
tearing resistance. The three points indicated by a 
cross belong to another series as will be mentioned 
presently. 

A point on one curve in Fig. 5 is given at 100 degrees. 
This is from a test on paper saturated in petrolatum 
compound and maintained at 100 deg. for 37 days. 

It will be noted that the scale of time is logarithmic 
and covers several decades. The curves have been 
extrapolated at the left-hand side with the idea of 
estimating time required for deterioration at lower 
temperatures with correspondingly very long time. 
Of course it is recognized that extrapolation is likely 
to cause serious errors in conclusion and therefore 
these conclusions must always be interpreted with 
caution. If some additional points are obtained at 
the higher temperatures, and particularly if points are 
obtained at lower temperatures than those at which 
most of the tests were made, it will be quite reasonable 
to expect fair a¢curacy of extrapolation into the range 
of temperature with which we are most concerned. 
Even with the data as now presented, some important 
conclusions can be drawn. 

It is interesting and important to note that the differ- 
ent curves approximately parallel each other. The 
slope of these lines is of perhaps as much importance as 
the actual numerical values. Thus, it will be observed 
that the rate of deterioration doubles for a tempera- 
ture increase of about 8 deg., at temperatures near 
125 deg. Within range of 100 deg. and lower, the 
increase of rate of deterioration with temperature is 
even greater. Thus, as the lower curve in the figure 
is drawn, the rate of deterioration is doubled in 
about 5 deg. increase of temperature. These rates 
correspond respectively to increasing the rate of de- 
terioration tenfold in about 25 deg. and about 15 deg. 
respectively. That is, the rate of deterioration at 
100 deg. is roughly ten times as great as at 85 deg. 

As the curve is drawn, an appreciable deterioration 
(about 20 per cent) is shown at 85 deg. in about nine 
thousand hours, that is about one year. In case the 
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extrapolation is wrong and the deterioration at 85 
deg. is much lower than thereby indicated, the slope 
of the curve is greater and the increase in rate of de- 
terioration with temperature is even greater than the 
figures named in the preceding paragraph. 

On the basis of the slope of the curve as drawn, in 
Fig. 5, may be determined the effect of intermittent 
loading at high temperature. Thus the annual rate 
of deterioration of a cable loaded so as to produce a 
temperature of 100 deg. cent. for about two and one- 
half hours per day and a temperature much lower than 
85 deg. for the rest of the day will be about the same as 
that of a cable loaded continuously so as‘to produce 
a temperature of 85 deg. Now it is not improbable 
that the rate of deterioration at 85 deg. is materially 
lower than as indicated in Fig. 5. If that is correct, 
then an intermittent load producing a temperature of 
100 deg. cent. for some shorter period than two and 
one-half hours would be equivalent to a continuous 
load producing a temperature of 85 deg. 

If the continuous loading produces a high tempera- 
ture, followed by higher temperatures for short periods, 
the deterioration due to both conditions must be con- 
sidered. Thus, on the basis of the specific values given 
in Fig. 5, the rate of deterioration of a cable having 
a temperature of 100 deg. for two and one-half hours 
per day, and of 85 deg. for the remaining time would be 
nearly twice as great as for a continuous temperature 
of 85 deg. - 

We may now refer again to the 1905 tests previously 
described. While of course, as stated, no permanent 
record could be kept showing the degree of deteriora- 
tion of the paper in the 1905 tests, the following method 
of comparison was used. Samples which were aged 
recently and had been measured, were compared with 
the recollection and description of the aged paper of 
the old tests in an attempt to obtain some rough nu- 
merical value for the deterioration obtained in those 
tests. Little doubt was entertained that the sample 
which had been maintained at 100 deg. for four weeks, 
was as bad as recently tested samples, which had been 
reduced by aging to 30 per cent of their original tear- 
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ing resistance. On this basis, the deterioration ob- 
tained at 100 deg. in the old series of tests was as great 
as would be expected from recent tests at 125 deg. in 
the same length of time. This difference in tempera- 
ture is large as compared with the uncertainty of the 
comparison, and we may thus consider that roughly 
the relation just stated exists between ‘the old and the 
new tests. 

It is important to consider the possible causes of 
this large difference. It is not unlikely that part of 
the difference lies in the paper itself used with the two 
tests. There is an apparent possibility of accounting 
for perhaps 10 deg. of the difference in this way. The 
data for the curves inFig. 5 are based largely on tests on 
saturated paper exposed to air; the 1905 tests were upon 
samples of cable saturated with resin oil and sealed 
in the lead cover. The apparent greater rate of 
deterioration obtained in recent tests on resin oil 
saturated samples as compared with petrolatum 
saturated samples, or perhaps with samples exposed 
to air, may account for another part of this difference. 
This is particularly true as there was some evidence 
in the recent tests of a greater rate of deterioration at 
temperatures lower than 125 deg. of samples saturated 
in compound than those exposed to air. 

A further point of difference between the old tests 
and the new is that the old tests were made upon an 
actual cable sample which had undergone a certain 
amount of aging in the processof manufacture, whereas 
the recent tests were upon paper not subjected to such 
preliminary aging. The shape of the curves in Fig. 4 
would tend to point to this fact as not helping to ac- 
count for the difference, but the reverse. That is, 
a sample loses a greater percentage of its original 
strength in a period of given length after the beginning 
of the aging than it does in a second equal period, even 
with the loss of strength in the second period expressed 
in terms of the strength at the beginning of that period. 
However, in a study of the possible reasons for the 
different results obtained, this difference in the manner 
of tests should not be overlooked. We are not at 
all inclined to be satisfied that the three possible causes 
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mentioned are sufficient to account for the difference 
between the old and the new tests. 

Even after there are available sufficient experi- 
mental and laboratory data as to the degree of de- 
terioration occurring at different temperatures and 
under different conditions, there still remains to be 
determined what is an allowable amount of deteriora- 
tion from the standpoint of operation of the cable. 
As the deterioration is continuous and gradual and as 
there is no temperature at which there is a sudden 
change in the rate of deterioration, any definite limit 
to deterioration which is set will be arbitrary. We 
will now consider the matter of limitation, in the light 
of operating experience and operating demand. 

It is known that cables have been in service for long 
periods of time and with various degrees of deterioration 
of the paper even up to practically complete carboniza- 
tion. In most cases where such conditions existed, 
we believe that not a very large amount of cable has 
been thus affected. Thus while there are numerous 
individual examples of cable samples which have been 
found to operate successfully with a large degree 
of damage to the insulation, there is actually in ser- 
vice a comparatively small number of feet of such 
cable. Thus there is not any extensive record of the 
serviceability of cable in considerably damaged con- 
dition. Furthermore, it is probable that such cable 
furnishes a large proportion of the operating failures 
that are not due entirely to external injury, an amount 
of failure insignificant in comparison with the amount of 
such cable in service. Furthermore, such cables may 
fail in service from injury due to causes which would 
not be harmful to good cable. Though examples of 
this sort are cited as evidence of how far the deteriora- 
tion may be carried without causing electrical failure, 
we do not believe that it is the policy of operating 
engineers to recommend operation which may be ex- 
pected to produce this condition in any short term of 
years. 

Many of the cables known to have operated success- 
fully after severe overheating have had very liberal 
insulation thicknesses. This fact has an important 
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bearing on their successful operation after being 
damaged. Thus if an attempt were made to standard- 
ize an operating temperature which would produce any 
material deterioration of the insulation it would need 
take into account the liberality of insulation in pro- 
portion to the operating conditions. 

One viewpoint of the operating companies is evi- 
denced by the attitude of some of them with regard to 
cable specifications. We will refer particularly to the 
recently published specification of the N. E. L. A. 
Underground Systems Committee, which was pro- 
duced after extensive conference with many engineers 
representing different parts of the industry. In the 
discussion preliminary to that specification, the opera- 
ting engineers emphasized very strongly theimportance 
of the ability of a cable to withstand installation under 
severe conditions, removal from the duct. lineif nec- 
essary and reinstallation, again under severe condi- 
tions. It is not to be thought that extreme sacrifices 
would be made to insure the ability to reinstall 
especially under severe conditions, but we know that 
it was emphasized as an important matter. 

In view of this attitude, it would seem unreasonable 
for this Institute to standardize operating condi- 
tions which would materially reduce the service- 
ability of cables from this standpoint. It is proper 
however, for the Institute to recognize that operating 
conditions will sometimes exist which will make it 
a matter of economy and of good engineering to operate 
at temperatures expected to produce rapid deteriora- 
tion and probable short life. It may be cheaper and 
better practise to replace cable at intervals when 
necessary than to put into service from the beginning, 
a much greater amount of cable. Or it may pay to 
load a cable to such an extent that there will be rapid 
deterioration, though reasonably long life will be 
expected provided it is not moved or mechanically 
disturbed. A single example of such a condition is 
where initial temperatures are very high and thus 
where a relatively slight increase of temperature 
would permit a very great increase of current rating. 
This subject is not for detailed consideration at this 
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time, but is a matter which must be decided by each 
cable user on the basis of ultimate economy. The 
data furnished at this symposium regarding deteriora- 
tion at higher than ordinary working temperatures, 
will be of great value in the analysis of such special 
cases. 

As a definite suggestion in line with the above dis- 
cussion, it is submitted that the Committee assign 
a temperature limit which may be expected to pro- 
duce a reduction of 20 per cent of the original tearing 
resistance of the paper after a period of say five years’ 
time. Supplementing this, higher temperatures may 
be named which will produce the same annual rate 
of deterioration if the temperatures are maintained for 
a certain corresponding number of hours per year. 

This specific suggestion, together with the specific 
data in Fig. 5 will lead to the following temperature 
limits: 
For continuously maintained temperature.......... 78 degrees 
For maximum temperature maintained five hours 

per day, temperature during remaining part of 

day. low. sacktientst '}t sewed Sve ae dei er Bp aemrens 
For maximum temperature maintained two and one- 

half hours per day, temperature during re- 

maining partvol day low........ 1... eer eee 90 degrees 
For maximum temperature maintained one-half 

hour per day, temperature during remaining 

part.of dayilowresocaers ak a tontenth ete ee. 100 degrees 
It is to be expected that there will be available to the 
Committee additional information which will confirm 
or modify these suggested values. 


It has been remarked that cable failures have re- 
sulted from the motion of cables due to contraction 
and expansion with variation of temperature, re- 
sulting in cracked sheath and ultimately in failure 
due to entrance of moisture. It has been reported 
that satisfactory means for preventing this difficulty 
have been found. Cable users should be cautioned 
in regard to this matter and should be informed as 
to the preventative methods. 

Where data are available concerning any consider- 
able length of cable which has been severely damaged 
in commercial service by overheating, it will be of 
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particular value if any unusual phenomena are re- 
ported. For example, in tests made by one of the 
authors in 1913, a 100-ft. length of cable was heated 
to a temperature such as to produce rapid deteriora- 
tion. It was found that a large amount of gas es- 
caped from the ends which were at first unsealed. 
Accordingly, terminals were attached to the ends so 
as to prevent the escape of the gas, and a steam gage 
was attached so as to register the pressure inside the 
sheath. This pressure reached a value of about 100 
Ib. per sq. in. at which pressure the sheath burst and 
the pressure was relieved by the forcing out through 
the hole of a large amount of compound and gas. 

In the recent series of tests, where samples were 
sealed in lead tubes, some difficulty was experienced 
in maintaining the seal tight, and there was consider- 
able evidence of internal pressure. This information 
points to a possible limitation of amount of allowable 
deterioration quite aside from the changing properties 
of the paper itself. 

It is worthy of particular note that, for ordinary 
conditions, much more is to be lost by operating at 
a temperature a few degrees too high than by operating 
at a few degrees lower than the maximum allowable 
temperature. For example, based on an earth temper- 
ature of 20 deg. and an operating temperature of 85 
deg. a change of 5 deg. in the operating temperature 
will be produced by achange of current rating of only 4 per 
cent under ordinary installation conditions. But 
an increase of 5 deg. above the correct limiting tempera- 
ture will result in a shortening of the life by one-half. 
Therefore, an accurate knowledge of actual tempera- 
tures of cables is a requisite for obtaining maximum 
performance without danger of material reduction in 
life of the cables. 

Without a margin of safety in the temperature lowe 
the importance of accurate knowledge of temperature 
conditions or proper allowance for want of this knowl- 
edge is of fundamental importance. Neglect of this 
will lead to cable damage far more costly than a 
sacrifice of carrying capacity due to operating at even 
less than. the safe maximum. ‘Thus in rating cables 
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for current it is important to leave whatever margin 
is necessary to insure that uncertainty in knowledge of 
conditions does not cause an excess of temperature. 

Acknowledgment is made to Mr. F. E. Coxe for 
valued work during the series of tests just concluded 
and to Mr. N. C. Davis for the investigation of the 
““‘pop-tester.”’ 


APPENDIX 


Machine No. 1 is essentially a very light vertical 
tension testing machine having a maximum reading, 
or automatic recorder. The scale was read as centi- 
meters deflection but a calibration was made in grams 
by hanging weights from the dynamometer spring. 

Standard samples were prepared for test as follows. 
Strips of paper usually one inch wide were cut in 
lengths of 714 in. Five holes 14 in. in diameter were 
punched along the center line of the paper and about 
54 in. between centers, the first hole being about 5¢ in. 
from one end. From the other end a cut was made 
with scissors to within 14 in. of the last hole. From 
the end of that hole to within 4 in. of the next a cut 
was made with a razor blade. This was repeated 
for each hole. 

Test was made after clamping the free ends on each 
side of the scissors cut in the jaws of thetesting machine. 
The maximum force required to tear from the cut 
into the next hole was read for each of the five holes. 
The average of fifteen readings taken on three samples 
of paper constituted a single test. 

Other forms of test sample were used at an earlier 
date but the above was especially useful as giving a 
considerable number of tests so as to give a good aver- 
age within a small sample and in a reasonable time. 

In the description of the No. 2 machine, we quote 
largely from a statement by the maker of the machine. 

The machine is known by the maker as the ‘‘El- 
mendorf Paper Tester.’ It was finally perfected in 
the Forest Products Laboratory of the United States 
Forest Service. It is the understanding of the writers 
however that the makers of the machine have added 
some improvement since making the statement which 
we quote in the previous sentence, and that these 
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improvements are embodied in the machine with which 
we have worked. 

The testing machine simulates the action obtained 
by one method of hand testing on paper when a sample 
piece of paper is torn between the fingers in order to 
“sense” the average tearing force. The instrument 
consists essentially of a weighted pendulum which, 
in swinging from a predetermined height, tears the 
sample to be tested and indicates the tearing strength 
of the paper by the amount its swing is retarded. 

Briefly, the machine operates as follows. A cer- 
tain number of samples of the paper to be tested 
(generally four in our tests) are selected, each 6 cm. 
long and 3 or 4 cm. wide. (Our tests were made on 
samples 1 in. wide). The samples are then set in the 
machine and held in the clamp as shown in Fig. 2. 
A knife on the machine is made to cut a slit in the 
paper, giving a start for the tear. The cut is a definite 
distance of 2 cm. thus giving a distance of 4 em. 
for the tear. 

The pendulum is then allowed to fall and as it 
does so, it tears the paper as indicated in Fig. 3. As 
the tearing action proceeds, the motion of the pendulum 
is retarded by an amount proportional to the work 
done in tearing the paper. For each grade of paper 
tested, the pendulum will therefore rise to a different 
height on the right. The lighter the paper and the 
less work required to tear it, the higher the pendulum 
will rise, and the heavier the paper, the less the pendu- 
lum will rise. The greatest height to which the pen- 
dulum rises on the right is registered by a pointer 
and can be read when the pendulum comes to rest. 
This reading is a measure of the work done in over- 
coming the tearing strength of the paper through the 
length in which it was torn. It is proportional to 
the average tearing strength of the paper when the 
number of papers and the distance torn are constant. 

Inusing machine No. 2 for measuring tearing resistance, 
usually four pieces of paper were tested simultaneously 
and the total length of the tear was4cm. The individ- 
ual readings thus gave the average resistance for the 
four papers. Most of the data recorded are the 
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average of four individual measurements. As this 
gives an average of the tearing resistance of 64 cm. 
of paper, it may be expected that the results will be 
capable of very exact duplication for uniform paper. 
This. is further illustrated by the following. On 
twenty gifferent measurements, each the average of 
four or five individual tests, the numerical differences 
between individual measurements and the average of 
all were taken. This differenee was expressed in per 
cent for each set of readings. The average of these 
average differences of twenty tests was 4 per cent, 
the maximum was 11 per cent. This was on a very 
brittle. (aged) sample. No other difference exceeded 
8 per cent. It seems reasonable therefore to expect 
that the error of the measurement of any sample 
taken should seldom exceed 5 per cent and that the 
probable error of any result did not exceed about 
2 per cent. 

However, it has been found that samples tested on 
different days under conditions considered identical 
have given differences of as much as 20 per cent. 
The difference is attributed to variation of paper at 
different parts of a roll which was evidently not entirely 
uniform in tearing resistance. Of course, wide vari- 
ationsare to beexpected if moisture content is allowed ta 
vary and it is very hard to keep this undercontrol. The 
variation of 20 per cent was found however in the case 
of two sets of samples which were dessicated by dry 
ing in a vacuum at a temperature of about 20 deg. cent. 
It isnot known at this time just how much influence 
small. changes of temperature or small changes in 
the residual pressure in a vacuum fanRee may have 
affected these results. 

With the No. 1 machine for measuring tearing re- 
sistance, we considered the limit of probable error 
of the measurement of the actual samples under test, 
to be about 10 per cent. 
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PERMISSIBLE OPERATING TEMPERATURES 
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Edison Electric Nluminating Co. of Boston. 


RESENT day practise in the operation of low- 

tension cables (7500 volts or less) is mainly 

based upon the temperature limitations generally 
specified by cable manufacturers and others, who from 
extensive experiments and research have determined 
the temperature at which the physical structure of 
impregnated paper as used for cable insulation, suffers 
marked deterioration in both its mechanical and 
electrical properties. 

Naturally the conditions thus observed have formed 
the basis for certain guarantees on cable, a course 
which has had the support and approval of large users 
of cables as the result of their observations and ex- 
perience. As the result of this experience there was 
evolved the present Standards rule limiting the per- 
missible conductor temperature in low-tension paper 
insulated cable to 85 deg. cent., with suitable reductions 
in temperature as the voltage is increased. There 
being no evidence before us that paper insulation has 
suffered injury at a temperature as high as 85 deg. 
cent., and as this limit is slightly lower than the tem- 
perature at which paper has been noted to suffer de- | 
terioration (93.5 deg. cent.) we may, therefore, assume 
that low-tension cables may be safely operated up to 
85 deg. cent. for indefinite periods without injury. 

We find an apparent conflict with this temperature 
limitation in another Standards rule covering fibrous or 
Class A insulation when used for the insulation of 
electrical apparatus. This rule in specifying 90 deg. 
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cent. as the permissible observable temperature for 
impregnated materials also permits an allowance 
of 15 deg. cent. for hot-spot correction or temperature 
gradient through the insulation, this raising the limit 
of conductor temperature to 105 deg. cent., or 20 deg. 
cent. higher than is specified for paper insulation in 
cables. For non-impregnated materials it is to be 
noted that this rule provides for a reduction of 10 deg. 
cent. in the above values. 

It is questionable if the limit placed upon Class A 
insulation is not too high, since in the writer’s experi- 
ence it is possible to point out cases where Class A 
insulation has failed in modern apparatus, transformers 
and rotating machines, in which the temperature of 
the conductors has never been permitted to reach the 
observable limit of 90 deg. cent. 

While the initial failure in these cases has been 
limited to a relatively small portion of the winding, 
the insulation on the balance of the winding has been 
found dried out to such a degree as to be too brittle 
to withstand the handling necessary to make replace- 
ments and an entire rewinding has been required. 

There is a marked difference in the conditions under 
which insulation in electrical apparatus and in cables 
is operated. In electrical apparatus in general, ex- 
cluding oil-cooled equipment, the insulation is largely 
exposed to the air at all times, and in many instances 
is cooled by forced ventilation, thus affording ideal 
conditions for the impregnating compounds between 
layers to be gradually dried out or expelled, leaving the 
entire body of the insulation to become more brittle 
as it is continued in service. 

In the case of cable insulation wrapped in a water- 
proof covering or enclosed in a lead sheath, it may be 
contended that since evaporation is impossible, the 
insulating compounds will be retained in their original 
sticky or semi-fluid condition, and the insulation as a 
whole retain its original value if not otherwise injured. 

This, however, is not always borne out in practise, 
as was noted recently when attempting to install some 
1,500,000-cir. mil, 600-volt, single-conductor cable 
which had been held on the original reel as emergency 
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stock for over ten years. The insulation on this cable, 
although never in service, was found to be too brittle 
to withstand installation. 

Unfortunately, cables are not always laid in horizon- 
tal positions, thus affording opportunities for the com- 
pound to gravitate to the lower positions in the cable, 
leaving sections of cable at the higher levels free of 
compound and unsuited to heavy or maximum loading 
conditions. These conditions develop more rapidly 
in cables alternately heated and cooled, with resulting 
expansion of the sheath creating voids, thus permitting 
migration of the compound. 

While these conditions are beyond the control of 
the user, he also must contend with the imperfections 
in manufacturing processes whereby the impregnation 
is sometimes imperfect, thus leaving dry sections of 
insulation which hazard the safety of cables so con- 
structed when operated at the higher temperature 
limits. . 

Operating practise in the loading of low-tension 
paper-insulated cables as reported by various users 
varies so widely that it is impossible to draw exact 
conclusions or to establish any fixed rule as to the maxi- 
mum temperature at which such cables may be safely 
operated. 

Reports are presented from time to time showing 
that cables of sizes specified have successfully carried 
certain loads in amperes for stated periods either 
regularly or as occasion required, without apparent 
damage to the cables. The loadings thus specified 
have indicated that the commonly accepted ratings 
of such cables have been materially exceeded, even 
though the final effect on the cable could not be de- 
termined. Reports of such a character are valueless 
unless accompanied by the necessary supporting data 
clearly showing the conditions under which the record 
was made. 

In the last analysis the sheath temperature-is the 
only definite factor from which to determine the actual 
operating temperature of a cable, since the tempera- 
ture of the conductor may be determined with a fair 
degree of accuracy from the sheath temperature. 
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It has been frequently suggested that the insulation 
normally used on heavy low-tension cables, 250 to 600 
volts, while necessary for mechanical strength, is 
really unnecessary for the voltage employed, and that 
therefore a substantial amount of deterioration may 
occur without affecting the life of the cable. 

If this view be accepted for low-tension cables, it 
cannot be accepted with the same degree of confidence 
for cables operating at 2300 -4000-—7500 volts, since 
in no case is the factor of safety, if based upon the 
thickness of insulation employed-on the higher-voltage 
cables, in any manner comparable with that of low- 
tension cables. 

To secure the same degree of safety the thickness of 
insulation must be increased many times, to do which 
is at once uneconomical and at times, a physical 
impossibility. That the same factor of safety is not 
attained in practise is amply demonstrated by the 
record of failures in cables from 2300 to 7500 volts, 
they being sufficiently numerous as to form a most 
powerful argument against any proposal to increase 
their loading by an increase in operating tem- 
perature. 

For a number of years it has been customary to 
provide for very severe bending tests in all specifica- 
tions under which the breakage of the paper insulation 
must be kept at a minimum. If as has been reported 
by a number of eminent investigators and cable manu- 
facturers, paper when subjected to a temperature 
only slightly higher than 85 deg. cent (viz. 98.5 deg. 
cent) does actually become’ brittle and lose a substan- 
tial percentage of its original tensile strength, then 
it must of necessity be unable to withstand the bending 
tests specified for new cable. 

Since it is not always possible to be sure that stile 
once laid, will never be disturbed or moved to new 
positions, it must follow that the users, when re- 
installing cable which has been operated at tempera- 
tures sufficient to damage in some measure the insu- 
lation next to the conductors, must finally accept the 
cable in its new position under a materially reduced 
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standard of perfection from that which was acceptable 
at the time of original installation. 

If this is a fair statement, then it must be admitted 
that the original specification was too severe and that 
it is not unlikely that cables which may have been 
rejected under tests were at least as serviceable as 
cable reinstalled under the conditions suggested above. 

To retain the present provisions for bending tests 
may therefore be regarded as an economic waste as 
reflected in the final cost of cable. It cannot be 
denied that if paper is subjected to high temperatures 
its useful life as insulation must gradually or rapidly 
be shortened as the case may be. . 

The real question for the cable user to decide is 
the rate of depreciation which he is willing to accept 
as the result of operating his cables at high tempera- 
tures. Various interests have contended for different 
rates of depreciation on underground plant, but it 
‘is contended by the writer that in specifying a rate 
to be applied to paper-insulated cable there should 
not be included any allowance for depreciation due 
to loading. Depreciation allowed for aside from any 
consideration of values at different periods should 
only include allowances for physical depreciation due 
to wear and tear in position, externa] injuries, elec- 
trolysis and similar agencies affecting the life of the 
cable sheath. 

This point of view has been rigidly adhered to in 
the operations of the company with which the writer 
is connected in that loading of cables has been such 
that, so far as is known, the temperature limitation of 
85 deg. cent. has not been exceeded. In the opera- 
tion of its 230-volt d-c. system during the past eleven 
years, careful records of d-c. feeder loads have been 
maintained, from which the data in the following 
tabulation were obtained. 

This record includes only those feeders which are 
- composed either in whole or in part of one million 
single-conductor or one million concentric cables, and 
shows the number of hourly readings in excess of 800 
amperes which have been observed each year. It is 
of interest to note that while a total of 75,800 readings 
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have been noted in the eleven-year period, 53,040 
or 70 per cent have occurred in the winter months, 
clearly indicating the seasonal load characteristics 
of the system which afford such favorable conditions 
for operating cables at relatively high load values 
during the period of lowest temperature. 

In estimating probable temperatures from this 
record for comparison with the test records presented 
by Mr. Torchio allowance must.be made for the lower 
sheath temperatures noted in this system, these 
resulting from uniformly lower. earth temperatures 
and in somé measure to the use of smaller conduit 
lines, none of which are sufficiently congested to create 
abnormal temperatures. 

The relative values may be determined from a num- 
ber of typical test readings here presented. Tem- 
perature readings were taken just inside ends of ducts 
in manholes and are comparable with readings taken 
from thermocouple No. 20 in Mr. Torchio’s exhibit 
on page 175. 

Observations on June 6, 1920 were taken after four 
days of very hot weather. 

Viewing these data in the light of our operating 
experience and allowing the usual temperature gra- 
dient through the insulation, it is questionable if the con- 
ductors of any of the cables under observation have 
ever reached a temperature of 85 deg. cent. unless 
due to local hot spots of which there has been no 
evidence. 

Summarizing our experience with this installation, 
it appears that in eighteen years of use of single- 
conductor and concentric low-tension feeder cables 
there is no record of a failure of these cables due to 
loading conditions. This may be declared to be evi- 
dence of too great conservatism in the use of the plant 
investment in question. We believe, however, that 
it is justified by freedom from interruptions of service 
in a city where rendering the best possible service 
at all times is considered the first duty of the company. 

With this record behind us, we are loath to depart 
from our present practise and approve a higher degree 
of loading which must invariably develop new troubles, 
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until conclusive evidence is at hand which will justify 
increasing the present limit of 85 deg. cent. for low- 
tension cables as now incorporated in the Standards. 

Viewing the data presented by Mr. Torchio in the 
most liberal light, I cannot agree that it is conclusive 
since the physical condition of some of the sections of 
cable submitted after completion of his tests leaves 
much to be desired if the cable in question was to be 
continued in service. Further, the exhibit in question 
clearly shows the risk involved in basing the loading 
of cable upon temperature observations at one point. 
It is almost a foregone conclusion that as shown 


Approx. temp. 
N. Y. cable 
sheaths with 
same loading. 
Duration Sheath Thermocouple 
Date Load of load temp. No. 20 
Feb. 18, 1920 | 875 Amperes 6 br. 16 deg. cent. 
Feb. 19, 1920 | 700 KE Gat: 20) sf 
June 6, 1920} 900 6 4a5 50 “ 
June 6, 1920] 800 ie Og So hea 60 deg. cent. 
June 6, 1920| 800 = 4 6S oo fe 60 s sf 
June 6, 1920} 700 Me 6. pie 434 4 S 
Dec. 23, 1920} 800 v3 ee aT lets 60. “ 
Dec. 23, 1920} 890 bs Gil oo) a s 


in this case there are points in any cable, where, due 
either to local conditions of external temperatures or 
to the effect of dry spots in cable insulation, excessive 
heating develops with resulting rapid deterioration and 
final destruction of the insulation. To operate low- 
tension cables at higher temperatures than at present is 
permissible cannot be all gain, since the carrying capac- 
ity of other cables within the same conduit must be 
reduced owing to the higher duct temperatures which 
must prevail. That such conditions are not unlikely to 
develop new troubles cannot be denied, therefore in 
the interest of safety to plant and avoidance of cable 
failures in general it seems the better policy to adhere 
to conservative temperature ratings rather than to 
operate at the highest possible temperature. 

If, as seems quite likely, the existing temperature 
limit of 85 deg. cent. may be safely exceeded for short 
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periods without injury to paper insulation, it would 
seem preferable to apply an overload rating to low- 
tension cables which may be taken advantage of as 
oceasion requires rather than to operate such cables 
on a load factor basis. 

The objection to the latter method lies in its im- 
practicability of application to the operation of any 
system of distribution. In actual service each feeder 
operates on a load factor of its own which may or may 
not coincide with the system load factor, or whose 
maximum load period may be independent of the 
system peak load, hence each feeder must be treated 
as an individual case. Further, load factor makes no 
distinction between seasonal loadings, a most important 
factor in the operation of a cable system, since loadings 
which may be permissible in winter must be materi- 
ally modified during summer periods. Finally while 
it may be possible to specify an allowable overload 
rating for this class of cables in terms of temperature, 
it is next to impossible to determine whether such limit. 
is not exceeded in practise, a condition which should 
cause one to lean to a conservative standard such as the 
present: Standards rule as the more desirable policy. 
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DISCUSSION ON “THE MAXIMUM SAFE OPERATING 
TEMPERATURE OF LOW-VOLTAGE PAPER-INSULATED 
CABLES” (DEL Mar), ‘PERMISSIBLE OPERATING 
TEMPERATURES OF IMPREGNATED PAPER INSULA- 
TION IN WHICH THE DIELECTRIC STRESS IS Low’ 
(TORCHIO), ‘“‘PERMISSIBLE OPERATING TEM- 
PERATURES OF IMPREGNATED PAPER INSULATION 
IN WHICH THE DIELECTRIC STRESS IS LOW’ 
(ROPER), NOTES ON “THE EFFECT OF H&AT 
ON IMPREGNATED PAPER FROM CABLE INSULA- 
TION’ (CLARK), “THE EFFECT oF HEAT Upon 
PAPER INSULATION” (FISHER AND ATKINSON) 
AND “PERMISSIBLE OPERATING TEMPERATURES 
OF IMPREGNATED PAPER INSULATION IN WHICH 
THE DIELECTRIC STRESS IS Low” (ELDEN), NEW 
York, N. Y., FEBRUARY 17, 1921. ~ 


Frank M. Farmer: It is evident that we are 
having here a duplication of the situation which has 
existed in the various committees which have had to do 
with this subject for some time—just the same diverg- 
ence of opinions. It seems to me that we are exhibiting 
here this morning something that might be classed 
as an indictment of the engineering profession. We 
have gone along all these years and have probably 
invested several hundreds of millions of dollars in 
underground cable and it is only just now that we are 
beginning to get data on the fundamental char- 
acteristics that are the basis of proper operation of 
such cables, namely, the relation between the tempera- 
ture and the deterioration in definite, concrete, quanti- 
tative terms. That, it seems to me is not a very 
enviable situation for us as engineers to face, but that is 
what this situation means. However, we are now 
beginning to get information of this character and per- 
haps we will now progress. 

Of course, after we get this relation between tempera- 
ture and deterioration, our problem is not solved by 
any means, the application of the data to the operation 
of cables under service conditions is a very complicated 
problem involving for example the question of deciding 
what shall be the deterioration limit and the matter 
of measuring the actual temperature of the cables 
under operating conditions. ; 

I wish to make a few remarks about physical tests 
of paper. I agree with Mr. Del Mar that the tensile 
tests are of little value. The tensile test and the 
bursting test—that is the Mullen test—are standard 
tests in the paper industry. The Mullen test has been 
discarded very largely in the paper industry because 
of its general unreliability and indeterminate physical 
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basis. The tensile test is a thoroughly reliable test 
but it is not a good measure for our purpose, for the 
reasons given in these papers. } 

Another test which we have used a good deal in some 
of our work is the folding endurance test, a test common 
in the paper industry, that is, a strip is folded back and 
forth in an automatically controlled machine. That 
test is undoubtedly a most valuable test of that 
characteristic of paper, which is most important in the 
ordinary use of paper, namely the durability under 
repeated handling or manipulation. But that is not 
the sort of characteristic we are interested in in con- 
nection with cables. 

The kind of test which has been proposed by 
Mr. Del Mar and by Mr. Atkinson, the tearing test, 
looks very promising. It has all the qualifications 
which a standard test should have, namely, the neces- 
sary precision and reproducibility, and for cable 
purposes, it has the very important feature that it 
is probably as near a measure of the most important 
characteristic we are interested in as we can get. 

George B. Shanklin: I do not believe that any- 
thing that has been presented warrants any radical 
change in the Institute limit of 85 deg. cent. for this 
type of cable. Before any such change should be 
made the various phases of the problem must be more 
thoroughly settled. For instance, no one can say 
today whether the limiting feature of high temperature 
operation of low-tension cables is the physical de- 
terioration of the paper insulation or the damage that 
might be caused by contraction and expansion of the 
cable length due to the wide range of temperature 
encountered. It would appear from present knowledge 
that both of these features play an important part. 

All of the papers presented this morning with the 
exception of Mr. Torchio’s ignore this factor of con- 
traction and expansion and center their attention 
upon the physical deterioration of the paper. It 
seems to be the general concensus of opinion that the 
paper must not deteriorate to a degree whereby 
lengths of cable cannot safely be withdrawn and 
reinstalled in other positions without the necessary 
bending causing the insulation to tear. If this is to 
be the criterion for judging deterioration it is certain 
that it is a much more severe criterion than that 
applied to other forms of apparatus. No one would 
require, for instance, that armature coils that have 
operated for years at the limiting temperature of 105 
deg. cent. be removed from a machine and then re- 
placed. It is certain that the insulation would be far 
too brittle to withstand this abuse, and all that is 
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required is safe continuous operation without dis- 
turbance of their position in the slots. Since, therefore, 
cable insulation cannot be allowed to deteriorate to 
the same degree as other forms of Class A insulation 
such as armature coils, distinction must be made and 
the temperature limit must be lower than that of 105 
deg. cent. covering the more general forms of Class A 
insulation. This statement is made on the assumption 
that paper cable insulation deteriorates at about the 
same rate as the rest of the Class A materials. Another 
reason why the temperature limits should be lower is 
that cables are supposed to last for a much longer 
time than other forms of apparatus. Where a life 
of 10 years without renewed insulation for a motor 
or generator is considered reasonable a cable is sup- 
posed to last not less than 20 years, because its insula- 
tion cannot be renewed. 

The results Mr. Del Mar gives on the aging of sample 
lengths of paper cable are very surprising when com- 
pared with those obtained from other sources. In 
four weeks time Mr. Del Mar found that the paper in 
these cable samples showed a decrease of 32 per cent 
in tensile strength, and 65 per cent in tearing strength. 
Mr. Clark’s results are much more in line with others. 
He found that in twelve weeks’ time at 100 deg. cent. 
there was a decrease in tensile strength of 25 per cent, 
and tearing strength of 41 per cent. In an article 
in the E. T. Z., October 5, 1916, p. 535, Mr. L. Schuler 
gives some interesting results of aging cable paper in 
resin oil. He found that 22 weeks aging at 100 deg. 
cent. caused a decrease of only 15 per cent in tensile 
strength. The General Electric Company has in the 
past few years made some very extensive tests on the 
aging of various types of Class A insulation. The 
results have never been published as the work is not 
yet completed. We have, however, aged cable paper 
in mineral oil and found that 72 weeks at 100 deg. 
cent. caused a decrease of 60 per cent in tensile strength. 

A general review of all sources of information would 
make it seem almost certain that paper insulation as 
used in cables deteriorates at a slightly greater rate 
than other forms of Class A materials, such as coil 
insulation. - 

In summing up it would appear— 

1. That the general run of Class A materials have 
a temperature limit of 105 deg. cent. which is now 
accepted almost without question. 

2. It is acceptable to allow these materials to 
deteriorate to a much greater degree than cable 
insulation. - ; sai 

3. Results up to the present time indicate that 
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cable insulation deteriorates at a faster rate than other 
forms of Class A insulation. 

4. The maximum “hot spot’ temperature in lengths 
of underground cable cannot be as accurately estimated 
from observed readings as in other forms of electrical 
equipment. pis 

When these factors are considered, it is apparent 
that the temperature limit of paper cable insulation 
should be something less than 105 deg. cent. If the 
temperature limit of 85 deg. cent is to be raised, this 
change must be approached. with caution and an 
increase to 90 deg. or 95 deg. cent. is all that should 
be attempted until more is known of the subject. 

In his paper Mr. Torchio recommends graded 
temperature limits, varying from 105 deg. for a load 
factor-of 33 per cent to 90 deg. cent. for all load factors 
above 66 per cent; he bases his recommendation on 
the fact that peak loads only continue for short periods 
of time and higher temperatures for these short periods 
are, therefore, allowable. There is no denying the 
logic of this assumption provided periodic contraction 
and expansion is ignored, but I believe that Mr. Torchio 


has lost sight of the principle upon which temperature ~ 


rules have always been based. A given temperature 
limit is supposed to cover all possible conditions from 
the best to the worst. The flat temperature rule does 
not prohibit overloads for short periods of time. It 
merely specifies that these overloads must not continue 
after the temperature limit is once reached. The 
conditions, especially in the large operating companies, 
are sometimes such that it is safe to exceed the limit 
for short periods of time. 

E. B. Meyer: Regarding the matter of safe opera- 
ting temperature for low-voltage paper insulation cables, 
it is my belief that the whole question has been summed 
up in Mr. Del Mar’s paper in which he says: 

This increase of carrying capacity may sometimes warrant 
the use of cables at destructive temperatures, and the operating 
engineers may rightly consider such a procedure justified. It 
is questionable, however, whether the Institute should make 
a rule to cover such eases, as an Institute rule necessarily rep- 
resents an agreement between manufacturer and user and 
it is unreasonable to expect the manufacturer to share the risks 


resulting from operation at or beyond the limit of endurance 
of his product. 


Mr. Elden’s experience in operating the cable 
system of the Boston Edison Company shows that over 
a period of 18 years there has been no record of a cable 
failure due to loading conditions. While as stated 
this may be considered as evidence of too great con- 
servatism, 1t seems justified by the freedom from 
interruptions and the fact that continuity of service 
is of prime importance to the utility company. 
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The matter of safe operating temperature is one on 
which there has been considerable difference of opinion 
for some years past and is a subject which is receiving 

-a great deal of attention by various central station 
companies and engineering bodies, particularly during 
the last 18 months. 

Mr. Torchio has submitted some evidence which 
tends to show that the Institute rule giving 85 deg. 
cent. as a safe operating temperature for low-tension 
cables, is too conservative. However, there are a 
number of factors to be considered before deciding 
upon any plan which involves the operation of cables 
at higher temperatures than the present rule permits. 

As stated by previous speakers cable specifications 
provide for certain bending tests depending on the 
diameter of the cable. If the cable is installed and 
allowed to remain in the duct without being disturbed 
except by the natural expansion and contraction inci- 
dent to load and temperature changes, it seems reason- 
able that a slight deterioration of the paper is not 
particularly harmful. 

If, however, the cable is likely to be involved in a 
rearrangement necessitating its removal and rein- 
stallation, a deterioration of the paper might prove to 
be the cause of a failure. 

As I see it the problem is one which depends for 
its solution on the judgment of the individual operating 
engineer, who must arrive at a decision after balancing 
the probability of accelerated depreciation against 
the more intensive use of cables under a schedule of 
higher ratings. 

If the manufacturers will consent to an upward 
revision of operating temperature for cables to be 
installed and left in place, the user would welcome such 
a revision, as he would get all the benefits. 

It would seem to me that in any attempt to get a 
guarantee with a maximum temperature over a limited 
period and a low temperature the rest of the year, it 
would be impossible for the user to get an adjustment 
unless he had a practically continuous record of the 
actual operating temperature from the time the cable 
went into service. ) 

W. Irving Middleton: The following tests show 
the deterioration both electrical and physical of the 
impregnated paper used in cables subject to tempera- 
tures above 85 deg. cent. 5 Holt ; 

A 30-in. piece of 500,000 cir. mil single conductor 
with 6/32 in. wall of insulation lead covered with the 
ends sealed up was placed in an oven and heat applied. 
A temperature of 90 deg., 100 deg., 110 deg. and 125 
deg. cent. was maintained at each point for one week 
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of 50 hours, at the end of each \eek a piece was cut 
off and voltage, breakdown, tensile and tearing test made 
upon the strips of paper (Fig. 1). At the end of the 


first week the dielectric strength was 83 per cent of. 


its original value and was 70 per cent at the end of the 
fourth week with the curve apparently flattening out. 

The tensile strength at the end of the first week was 
80 per cent of its original value and 43 per cent at the 
end of the fourth week and dropping rapidly. The 
tearing test showed~greater deterioration than the 
others, being 73 per cent at.the end of the first week 
and only 29 per cent at the end of the fourth week, 
bearing out the fact that the tearing test is a better 
test of deterioration. 
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Two tearing tests were made, one in the machine 
direction of the paper and the other crosswise of the 
machine. The crosswise test, while it started lower 
(71 per cent) only went down to 41 per cent. To all 
appearances, the paper was as good as before heating. 

The above tests, while of short duration, would 

indicate that there was no very serious deterioration 
at 90 deg. to 100 deg. cent. 
.'The objection to recommending that the present 
limit of 85 deg. be raised is that we do not know at 
present at what temperatures a great deal of cable 
is operating which we believe is well above this 
figure, and that many operating companies will feel 
that they should increase the load on their cables 
with disastrous results in many cases. 

Similar research was started in England in 1914, 
the work being done by the National Physical Labora- 
tory, Liverpool University and individuals. Mention 
is made of this work in the Electrician of December 24, 
1920 as Buried Cable Research and again in the 
January 28th, 1921 number under Heating of Buried 
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Cables in which number it states that the final report 
might not be forthcoming for two to three years. [ 
believe that we should take sufficient ‘time to 
thoroughly Investigate this very important matter 
before making any recommendation to change the 
present rules. 

I might state along this line that within the last 
week I was called up by the engineer of quite a large 
operating company, who told me that he had some 
cables he thought were getting pretty warm. [ asked 
him if he knew about what the temperature of the 
cables was, and he said yes, they measure 135 deg. on 
the outside. I asked him where he nade the neasure- 
ment, and he replied that he had made it inside the 
duct. I then asked him how much further in the 
duct he could go, and he replied that he did not know. 
A little while afterward he said that he went 20 ft. 
and got 154 deg. 

W. A. Del Mar: Centigrade temperature? 

W. Irving Middleton: No, Fahrenheit tempera- 
ture. These figures show the position the ordinary 
engineer is in. He gets a temperature test on a cable 
at the point that is most accessible, but does not 
know what the temperature is further in the duct. 

Comfort A. Adams: Rating of machinery or 
cables or apparatus should be based upon two con- 
siderations—first, the scientific facts underlying the 
phenomenon involved, and second, agreement. As- 
suming we know all the scientific facts, that we have 
complete knowledge of everything, for example, that 
we know exactly how long it takes insulation to deter- 
iorate to an undesirable point, at each particular 
temperature—assuming we have all that information. 
Even then the rating must be a matter of agreement, 
and it does not make any difference, within reasonable 
limits, what the agreement is, or what the rating is, 
because, understanding what the rating means, the 
operating man and user can adapt the cable to service, 
by choosing a proper cable for the particular service. 

The same considerations apply exactly to the whole 
question of machinery. 

If we were to increase the temperatures, allowable 
operating temperatures, increase the ratings of the 
cables as suggested here by several of the speakers, 
then we would be in this position—that the uncer- 
tainty of how long the temperature exceeded the safe 
continuous point would put the manufacturer in a 
very undesirable situation. Moreover, we have not 
this complete knowledge. We are still in doubt 
on many of these points. The operating man does 
not know where the hottest spot in his system is, and 
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from the operating man’s point of view, as I see it, 
I should prefer very much to keep the rating down to 
a reasonably conservative basis. ' 

So that it is my own conviction, until we have a 
great deal more information as regards the actual 
causes of deterioration,.and the scientific underlying 
facts, and until we have a method by which the opera- 
ting man can keep in closer touch with exactly what is 
going on in his cables, by which he can know where 
the hottest spots are, and all about them,that it is 
unwise to increase our safe temperature limits, and the 
rating of the cables any appreciable amount. ; 

H. R. Woodrow: The current carrying capacity 
rating of cables is dependent on the permissible temper- 
ature rise and the permissible temperature rise is 
dependent on the ambient temperature in the duct 
system. Unfortunately, the limits of the ambient 
temperature of duct system or hot-spot correction 
factor have not been determined. 

I agree with Mr. Torchio that 100 deg. cent. 
maximum temperature of paper cable for short duration 
would prove satisfactory and is a limit which could 
be specified if we were sure of the temperature condi- 
tions of the duct system in which the cable is to be 
installed. I. therefore, feel that we should give the 
temperature gradients in the duct system thorough 
consideration before placing such a maximum limit 
for general standardization. 

The temperature rise of a cable above the sur- 
rounding earth in a duct system, can be represented 
by the equation 


+ (1-e-#") (1) 


Kb = Average watts per duct foot of other cables in 
the bank per degree cent. rise above earth 
of cable,{due to other cables under con- 
tinuous load conditions. - 

Ke = Watts per cable foot per degree cent. rise of 

' copper over earth under continuous load with 
other cables carrying no current. 

B = The average watt hours per duct foot required 
to raise the temperature of cable and duct 

_ so that the temperature of the cable in 
question will be raised 1 degree cent. (energy 
supplied from other cables.) 
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C = The average watt hours per cable to raise the 
cable 1 degree cent. at copper (other material 
raised proportionately.) 

W b = The average watt loss per duct foot of other 
cables in the bank. 

Wrec=:PFhe average watt loss per foot of cable in 

) question. 

It is evident from this equation that such a large 
part of the variables entering into the temperature of 
cables is dependent on the duct conditions that a 
careful analysis should be made of duct systems for 
determining the ambient temperature of the cable in 
the duct system. 

The savings to be effected by the operation of a 
cable at higher temperature are not inthe same 
proportion to the savings in rotating machinery as the 
transmission efficiency of a low-tension cable is in- 
versely proportional to the load, whereas, with ro- 
tating machinery the efficiency increases with increase 
in load up to a maximum point which is usually at 
full-load conditions or higher. 

P. H. Chase: At least until we have more definite 
answers to the first three insulation problems, which 
Mr. Del Mar has discussed in his paper, his conclusions 
seem to be the only safe ones,—that the Institute should 
not establish in its standards, the principle of operating 
low-tension cable at temperatures destructive of its 
insulation. 

The variables entering into cable applications are 
greater in number and greater in their effect on the 
operating temperatures than with apparatus. In the 
case of apparatus, factory test conditions are not 
often widely different from operating conditions. In 
the case of cables it may be said there is almost no 
relation between factory tests and operating conditions, 
so far as temperature is concerned. This is evident, 
solely considering the ambient, probably the most 
important single factor. With apparatus the ambient 
is air or water which carries off the heat largely by 
convection, that is, actual movement of the ambient, 
but with cables in duct lines, there is no true ambient 
for the duct line and soil absorb heat, and dissipate it 
only by conduction. Again in the case of cables, there 
is the great influence of the loading of neighboring 
cables. 

For all these reasons the desirability of operating 
cables above their safe continuous temperatures seems 
to be primarily the operating engineer’s problem. 

Mr. Elden’s point that the sheath temperature is 
the only definite factor from which to determine the 
actual temperature of the cable, offers to the operating 
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engineer the best means of determining the proper 
loadings of his cables as actually installed. With 
proper allowance for hot spots and errors in readings, 
the loadings of cables can be determined accurately 
enough from the sheath temperatures. 

Regarding the proposed determination of tempera- 
ture limits by load factor, in addition to leading to the 
disadvantages mentioned in Mr. Elden’s paper, I wish 
to present another objection; that the load factor in 
itself has no definite relation to the operating tempera- 
ture of the cable. 

For instance, if a cable has a.60 per cent load factor, 
on a daily basis, there may be full load for one hour, and 
58.39 per cent full load for 23 hours, or there may be 
full load for 14.4 hours and zero load for the rest of 
the day> The load factor in each case is the same, but 
in the last case there is full load on the cable for 
fourteen times as long as in the first case. The same 
relation exists on annual load factors: These are the 
two extreme cases, but actually we will have load curves 
in different cables having the same load factors but 
with the maximum loading period, say, five times as 
long as for the other. The shape of the load curve 
determines the relation, not the load factor alone. 

On account of these reasons we cannot determine 
ratings by loadings or hours of full load—we must go 
to ratings based on temperatures and time, properly 
weighted as shown by the results of further tests and 
experience with insulations. Then the operating 
engineer will have a definite means for determining 
how far he is justified in operating cables for short 
periods at excessive temperatures. 

R. J. Wiseman: Sometime ago we were making 
some special electrical tests on a sample of dry paper 
cable to determine the effect of drying and then im- 
pregnation on the electrical properties. After making 
the desired tests we decided to run the temperature 
of a 3-ft. high-voltage cable up to 160 deg. cent. to 
see how much the cable would deteriorate. We took 
samples of paper from the belt and from the conductor 
and tested them for tensile strength and tearing 
resistance. To our surprise, the tearing resistance, 
which we also believe is to be preferred to the tensile 
strength as a guide to the quality of the paper, de- 
creased to 62 per cent of its value prior to treatment. 
This was after both a heat and vacuum treatment. 

Asa comparison we took some impregnated paper 
from a cable which had gone through the regular 
factory treatment and its tearing resistance had 
decreased to 90 per cent of its value before treatment. 


We compared the tensile strength tests and we found 


a a 


See 
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that the impregnated paper had practically the same 
percentage of tensile strength as prior to the treatment, 
whereas the paper on the belt of the dry cable was 107 
per cent and on the conductor 95 per cent of the before 
treatment values. 

We do not believe that the tensile strength is a 
better criterion of the deterioration of the paper than 
the tearing test and are in accord with the views of 
Mr. Del Mar and Messrs. Fisher and Atkinson. 

I am not inclined to accept Mr. Clark’s method for 
conducting the tearing tests. His method of test is 
too closely a tensile strength test and not strictly a 
tearing test although he does get tearing action. 

As to the effect of temperature on the operation of 
cables, I think it would be a good idea if Mr. Torchio 
would have some samples of paper taken from the 
four sections he ran the heat tests on, and have the 
samples of paper tested. I think he would find the 
deterioration was considerable and of such amount that 
he would question the use of these cables in the future. 

I think Mr. Torchio’s idea as to the use of load 
factor for determining the allowable operating temper- 
ature of cables can be improved upon. If we take the 
average yearly load factor shown by. the curves in 
Fig. 21 in his paper we get an average of 48 per cent, 
his average winter load factor is 56 per cent and his 
summer load factor 34 per cent. On the basis he 
suggests we could run the cables up to a higher tempera- 
ture in the summer time than in the winter time. I 
doubt if we should do so. I do think a better basis is 
to follow out the suggestion made by Mr. Elden and 
also Messrs. Fisher and Atkinson, namely, give the 
cable an overload rating for a short period. ,This is 
to be preferred to increasing the maximum operating 
temperature of the cables and at the same time meeting 
the desires of some operating companies for increase 
of load at urgent times on their cables. I would not 
advise putting an overload ruling in the Institute 
rules at the present time, but leave it as a tentative 
rule to see how it would work out. 

The Cable Research Committee of the National 
Electric Light Association is conducting a very thorough 
investigation on the subject of temperature of operation 
of cables. Many of the operating companies intend to 
present data to this committee, showing their load 
conditions and the corresponding temperatures. I 
think it would be well if the Institute would wait until 


the Committee makes its report and recommendations, 


and then we surely will be in a better position to know 
what a cable can do. 
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William Maver, Jr.: I should like to answer Mr. 
Clark’s question as to when the guarantee for cables 
‘was born. I think that perhaps I was present at the 
birth of that arrangement. Of course, operating 
engineers were just as human then, 1889, as they are 
today, and although the manufacture of underground 
cables was strictly in its infancy at that time, the 
operating engineers wanted guarantees. The manu- 
facturer of one cable asked my advice as to whether 
they could safely give a guarantee and I advised him 
as follows: 

“If you will exempt mechanical injury to the cable, 
and heat effects you can safely do it, in my opinion.” 
But, of course, the heat effects I had in mind were not 
those you are discussing today. ; 

An operating engineer of one of the large electric 
light companies, who was negotiating with a cable 
manufacturer for the purchase of a cable asked if 
I thought it would be safe to accept a guarantee of three 
years. I told him I thought it would be, and he took 
the cable. On another occasion I was asked by a cable 
manufacturer if he could safely guarantee his cable for 
three years if subjected to 10,000 volts. I replied 
“If you will let me write the specifications, why, yes,” 
I specified a cable of 8/32ds India rubber. I believe 
the cable was in operation for over nine years, then 
owing to changes in methods it was taken out of the 
subways and put into use as service leads into buildings. 

In 1890-1891, the only types of insulated cables used 
for high-tension electric lights and power circuits, 
were India rubber compounds, and oil impregnated 
fibrous cables. I think impregnated paper did not 
come until seven or eight years later. The high- 
tension circuits employed a maximum electromotive 
force of 4000 volts on direct current arc lighting 
circuits. Subsequently, alternating-current circuits 
of 1000 and 2000 volts were employed for are and 
incandescent lighting. It was not until the fall of 
1898 that an electromotive force of 6600 volts was 
used on feeders of the Edison Illuminating Co. If I 
am not mistaken the insulating material of these feeders 
was varnished cambric. Otherwise, it was oil im- 
pregnated paper. 

The current employed in the arc lighting circuits 
was about 9 to 12 amperes. Hence—the current- 
carrying capacity of these are lighting cables (which 
comprised the major portion of all the cables) so far 
as it related to increased temperature due to C?R losses 
did not call pressingly for attention on the part of the 
officials of the high-tension are lighting companies. 
The Edison Company no doubt had data on that point 
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from its experience with high current-carrying capac- 
ity underground tubes or cables, but as these were 
“Jow-tension”’ cables, their operation did not come 
within my purview. 

There was, however, a condition in the early years 
which related to heat effects. I refer to the high 
temperatures in the conduits due to the presence of 
defective steam pipes in many of the downtown 
streets of New York. By actual tests the temperature 
in some of the ducts was found to range at times from 
100 deg. to 200 deg. fahr. The rules of the Board of 
Electrical Control required that the initial tests of the 
underground cables should have an insulation re- 
sistance of 15 megohms per 100 volts per mile, and 
thereafter a minimum of 5 megohms per 100 volts per 
mile. There were some data extant with regard to the 
effect of high temperature on the insulation resistance 
of fibrous cables, but so far as my knowledge went, 
nothing definitely was known on this point with regard 
to India rubber. It became known to me later that 
Sir William Thomson (Kelvin) had made certain tests 
which indicated that bare copper in contact with 
rubber when heated to 100 deg. cent., had a destructive 
effect upon the rubber, oxidizing it and rendering it 
brittle, while platinum had but little effect and silver 
and zine had none on the rubber under similar condi- 
tions. It is assumed that tin would also have been 
neutral and as the copper used in rubber insulated 
cables was almost invariably tin coated, the effect 
noted by Sir William Thomson would probably not 
have been observed on tin coated copper. I undertook 
a series of tests in the early part of 1890 to obtain data 
on the subject. The results of these tests were pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Electrical Engineer,’ New York, August. 
12,1891. ; 
In the early days referred to I do not think it was 
generally anticipated that the current-carrying capacity 
of underground cables for electric light and power 
circuits would be raised to a point where the tempera- 
ture would be likely to affect adversely the insulating 
materials of the cables. At least my own views on 
that subject, are disclosed in the following extract 
from a letter that I wrote to a cable manufacturer, 
November 17th, 1893. ‘The question of the effect 
of the temperature on rubber cables is occasionally 
brought up by those who overlook the fact that rubber 
cables are vulcanized at a temperature of aboutj300 
deg. fahr. and the statement is sometimes made that 
under increasing temperatures the rubber softens, 
this permitting the conductor to decenter. It would 
certainly be poor policy to employ conductors, as 
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feeders, of such small carrying capacity as to unduly 
raise the temperature of the conductor, but assuming 
that such a wasteful policy should be followed, the 
only effect upon the rubber insulation would be to 
increase slowly the degree of vulcanization of the cable 
On the other hand, the insulation resistance of fibrous 
cables falls enormously under heat and if such tempera- 
tures as those referred to had to be met continuously 
in the subways (fortunately they have not) the fibrous 
cables would not, in the matter of insulation resistance 
be able to meet the electrical. requirements of the 
Subway Rules.” 

A. E. Kennelly: I want to make a plea for a 
conservative point of view in regard to cable tempera- 
tures in our rules, and also for the absence of overloads 
at this time. We have had so much trouble with. 
overloads in the past, that we should eliminate them 
altogether from the rules. It seems to me all the evi- 
dence is in favor of the hottest spot applying to cables 
just as in dynamo-electric machines. It is the same 
material we are dealing with, cellulose, and we know 
from the books in our library, that cellulose is a durable 
material if it is kept cool and undisturbed, but we also 
know, as soon as the temperature reaches about 100 
deg. cent., molecular decomposition or thermolysis, 
sets in, and produces brittleness, which is probably 
more easily manifested in a bending or tearing test, 
than in a tensile-stress test; so that we may expect as 
soon as the temperature reaches a certain point, that 
decomposition will set in. We should therefore en- 
deavor to avoid exceeding the limiting temperature at 
the hottest spot. That is a simple statement, but the 
difficulty comes in not knowing what the temperatures 
of our cables are, as has been pointed out by various 
speakers and in the papers. 

It seems to me that we should attempt to do what — 
the manufacturers of dynamo machines have already 
done. They found it necessary not only to take obser- 
vations upon machines in factories, and occasionally 
in the dynamo room, but also by inserting permanently 
recording temperature indicators in the large machines, 
and I think it will pay to put in temperature indicators 
in our ducts. Of course we know the problem is 
much more complicated in the case of underground 
duct systems than it is in the case of the simple machine, 
but we have, fortunately, the condition that whereas 
a machine’s vibrations may play a detrimental part 
and tend to accelerate destruction under overheating, 
in the ducts the temperature changes are comparatively 
slow, and we do not have the agitation, and vibration. 
to bring about breakdowns. 


a8 | 
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One of the slides this morning showed the interesting 
fact that Sunday was a day of grace, not only for 
human beings, but also for cables, and there is an 
advantage, therefore, in having a blue law for cables, 
but it may not be an unmixed advantage, because 
if we could keep the temperature absolutely constant 
on a cable, we should avoid all stresses due to expansions 
and contractions, and thereby we might be ahle to 
insure a longer period of life in cases where the limiting 
temperature has been exceeded, so that possibly the 
contraction that goes on on Sunday may offset some 
of the advantage of reducing the average temperature 


‘in starting the next week cool. 


If we can run pressure wires inside multiple conductor 
cables, and if the cables were subject to the same 
environment throughout, we might expect to be able, 
by simple recording instruments, to measure the 
resistance, and therefore the temperature in the cables, 
and make a complete record of the temperature of the 
cable itself, making some small correction, perhaps, 
for the difference between the temperature of the 
pressure wires, and the temperature of the active 
conductor or conductors in the cable. 

When alternating-current cables are to be considered, 
the difficulty is increased by inductive interference 
from the working wires on to the pressure wires, or 
temperature recording wires, but in the case of direct- 
current cables, that difficulty would be small. The 
temperature measuring wires are perhaps only appli- 
cable to new cables, and we want to find out what is 
going on in actual cables already in the ducts. It seems 
to me if we can find a duct section, between two 
manholes, which represents the hottest and most 
crowded condition, provide a spare duct, and run a 
special twisted-pair measuring cable in it, we can> 
measure the average temperature of that special length 
of twisted cable by measuring its resistance. By 
connecting this test cable to a proper recording instru- 
ment, records can be kept of the temperature in the 
middle of the cross section of the duct, and the tempera- 
ture so obtained should differ but little from the 
temperature of the cables adjacent. 

A few measurements made in that way would 
enable us to obtain measurements of great value, 
without much expense, but until we do take steps to 
obtain continuous records, of the temperature in the 
ducts either by thermocouples or resistances, we shall 
be perpetually at sea, and wondering what the tempera- 
ture is. It is most important, until we do obtain such 
information, that our standardization rules should be 
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very conservative, and not attempt to run up to the 
maximum possible value. 34 

In regard to the differences of summer and winter 
temperatures of cables in our streets, we know that 
they are very considerable, and that the temperature 
of the cables may be 25 deg. higher in summer than in 
winter, from observations which have been made, but 
that would be all automatically measured if we had 
a continuous record in the central station of the 
temperature in the duct, run, or of a short length 
thereof. Fortunately the heavy loads come on, as a 
rule, in midwinter, when the duct temperatures are 
lowest. A 

Frank D. Newbury: I would like to discuss this 
question from the general standpoint of our standard- 
ization rules. Numerous references have been made 
to the temperature limit of 105 deg., as now applied 
to Class A insulation in electrical machinery. I think 
it is dangerous to use a temperature limit established for 
one class of apparatus, or for one application in setting 
the limit for a radically different class of apparatus and 
application. : 

It might be interesting to refer briefly to the different 
factors that have influenced engineers in establishing 
this limit of 105 deg. The available information 
relating to the physical characteristics of the materials 
is one factor; another is the conditions surrounding 
the application. One difference between machines 
and cables has been brought out, in that cables are more 
frequently required to be removed and reinstalled than 
armature coils in machines. A third, and a very 
important factor in establishing any standard, is the 
personal equations of the engineers concerned in the 
discussion—the ‘agreement of minds’ that Prof. 
Adams spoke of—all of our standards are necessarily 
compromises. A fourth, and probably the most 
important factor, is the concensus of opinion based on 
practical operation and experience. In the end, all 
standardization must stand the test of experience. 
A fifth factor is the economic factor of cost. All 
standards, to endure, must avoid the danger of undue 
conservatism on the one hand and unsafe operating 
conditions on the other hand. From this economic 
standpoint, different limiting temperatures can be 
Justified for armature coils as compared with magnet 
coils, and, possibly, a lower limit is justified in cables 
than in either of these other cases, because the penalties 
of failure may be greater. 

A number of the papers have disclosed very inter- 
esting information concerning physical tests of paper 
and other materials entering into cable insulation. 


! 
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From what I have just said I think it is evident that 
that alone cannot be a criterion or guide in establishing 
safe limits. If we take the tearing test or other tests 
of the physical characteristics of paper, I think we 
would have to go down much below 85 deg. to be 
entirely safe in this respect. The English tests re- 
ferred to by Mr. Torchio, made some time ago, showed 
at 75 deg. a marked deterioration, so that this factor, 
considered without regard to surrounding conditions, 
would be a rather pessimistic guide. 

H. C. Dean: It seems to me that not enough 
stress has been laid on the economies of the problem. 
It is very interesting and desirable scientific informa- 
tion to know what you can do in an emergency or 
under unusual conditions; but as Mr. Woodrow 
pointed out, if you install your cables so as to obtain 
the most economical loading you will not, except in 
rare instances, have occasion to overheat them. 
When we have occasion to check the economics of a 
certain problem, we are usually surprised to find how 
much copper we should use for the most economical 
installation. 

In particular Mr. Roper mentions 180 deg. cent. as 
being possibly the upper limit for operating cables, 
and I would like to ask whether he has checked an 
installation where this temperature would obtain to 
see whether it would not be more economical to double 
the whole cable installation, rather than to have the 
180 deg., and the attendant energy losses. He showed 
a duct bank with about three empty ducts where 
temperatures considerably over 100 deg. were recorded. 
I would like to ask him whether it would not be more 
.economica! to fill up the empty ducts than to. stand the 
large energy losses that must obtain with those temper- 
atures. 

D. C. Jackson: Upon reading these papers I was 
again much impressed by the importance of the nature 
of the insulation under consideration. Dr. Kennelly 
has stated that Class A insulation is fundamentally 
cellulose, but we must qualify that statement, for, in 
fact, Class A insulation is cellulose plus cementing 
materials. The Class A insulation that we put inlo 
electrical machines has certain cementing materials, 
and that we put into cables has other cementing 
materials. We have not learned much about the real 
effects of the cementing materials, and we therefore 
cannot say the insulation is the same in these two 
instances. The two may be and probably are different 
in the way they react to the effects of heat. 

What the definition of the standard maximum 
temperature of a cable should be, depends on the way 
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in whick you look at it. It also depends upon what you 
consider a cable. As a rule, when one thinks of a 
cable, he thinks of a structurally simple affair, but 
that is not the correct view of the cable. For instance, 
consider a concentric low-tension cable. At the 
center there is a stranded copper conductor with a 
certain character of expansion and contraction with 
changes of temperature. Over this is wrapped paper 
insulation, which has another characteristic of ex- 
pansion and contraction with changes of temperature. 
Laid over this is a spiral. wrapping of copper wires 
composing the other conductor. Again over that is 
wrapped paper insulation: And outside of the whole, 
is a lead sheath. Each layer has its own characteristic 
expansion reactions when heat is applied, and the result 
probably is to produce a complex system of stresses. 

When you begin to think how that thing expands 
and contracts, you find you do not know what is 
going on until you have studied it with great care 
experimentally, and that is a feature that we are only 
beginning to study effectively. Mr. Torchio has made 
a very considerable study of the matter, and he gives 
a little light on it in his paper. 

A cable is not a simple thing at all when you heat it, 
but a very complex thing which acts in a very complex 
fashion. One has not only the deterioration due to 
the temperature, per se, but one also has the deteriora- 
tion due to complex reactions due to expansion and 
contraction. For this reason it is proper to be cautious 
not to fix the standard maximum of temperature too 
high until all these features are sufficiently understood 
to be taken into account. 

The standard maximum of temperature should be . 
the highest within which we are sure the cable is safe 
for continuous running. Then engineers responsible 
for the design and operation of plant must individually 
take into account the economic factors (including 
amongst others, the effect of J R drop on regulation, 
the cost of kilowatt hours converted into heat, and the 
relations of life and first cost of cable if overheated on 
peak loads) when they determine the manner of 
loading the cables under their control. 

I believe that defining the standard maximum 
temperature for these cable structures as the maximum 
of temperature which is safely applicable to continuous 
loads, as adopted for the Standards Rules of the 
Institute is the correct procedure. 

Wm. A. Del Mar: It is interesting to note that 
out of thirteen speakers who have discussed this group 
of papers, six favor the retention of the present tempera- 
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ture limit of 85 deg. cent., four are non-committa and 
only two desire it to be raised. 

It is also interesting that Mr. Middleton’s tests on 
sealed cables seem to be more consistent with mine than 
with Mr. Clark’s. 

Referring to the Fisher and Atkinson paper, it. will 
be noted that their Fig. 5 is based upon certain experi- 
mental results which are given in Fig. 4 and that: the 
range of time covered by the experimental results in 
Fig. 4 is quite limited as compared with the total time 
covered by Fig. 5. The curves have been extrapolated, 
where they are shown in broken lines, the scale of the 
curves is logarithmic. Hence, where tests have been 
made up to 1000 hours, by extrapolating a little dis- 
tance on the diagram, values have been obtained for 
20,000 hours. I do not think that is quite justifiable 
to take advantage of the peculiarities of logarithmic 
paper to extrapolate to such an extravagant degree. 
In my opinion, the curves of deterioration are not such 
as to form smooth curves on logarithmic paper. For 
example, if the curve in Fig. 7 of my paper were plotted 
on logarithmic paper, it would not run up smoothly 
like Mr. Atkinson’s curves, but would turn sharply to 
the left. However, the method employed in the Fisher 
and Atkinson paper is a very valuable one as a sug- 
gestion to the committee, whatever misgivings we may 
have of the actual figures obtained by extrapolation. 

Reviewing the group of papers and the discussion, 
it is clear that the industry is not in possession of all 
the facts necessary to solve the problem of temperature 
limits for impregnated paper. Research work is 
required. and there is no reason why it should not be 
cooperative, both producers and consumers participa- 
ting in both the control and the expenses of the work. 

Philip Torchio: One of the speakers (in the 
original discussion) stated that one of the fundamentals 
in rating is the “hot spot” temperature; in laying out 
a distributing system, you will have a certain portion, 
say 10 per cent of the whole system, that will carry 
heavier loads or will operate hotter than all the rest. 
It is that 10 per cent that determines the average 
current density of all the rest. If you want to keep 
down the maximum temperature, you will have to 
lower the whole system. For instance, in New York 
the average loading at maximum system load, for the 
last twenty years, has been about 650 amperes, per 
thousand cir. mil, but in different years from three to 
ten per cent of the feeders carried in excess of 1000 
amperes, ranging through to 1150. These feeders may © 
have reached temperatures of 100 and 105, and perhaps 
110 degrees in the winter months during the sharp short 
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duration peak loads characteristic of the service. It 
may be possible that by rearrangement of buses, a more 
even distribution of load on all feeders could be secured, 
but even then with the existing subway conditions, as 
described by Mr. Maver, there will always be some 
cables having hot spots of 100 to 105 deg. To attempt 
to lower the maximum temperature of the system, the 
average current density for the feeders would have to 
be materially lowered and the cable investment largely 
increased notwithstanding the fact that over 90 per 
cent of the cables now have temperatures considerably 
below the 85 deg. cent. at all times, including the brief 
hours of system maximum load. 

Manufacturers know, and their engineers have all 
here stated that they know that so-called high tempera- 
tures of 100-105 deg. have existed on some low-tension 
cables in this country. They have also referred to the 
responsibility of their guarantees as a convincing argu- 
ment that they must play safe’and oppose the demand 
for higher temperature guarantees, even for over- 
loads only. Now, as you have admitted that you know 
that users have operated your cables at temperatures 
of 100-105 and 110 deg., will you not also state what 
have been the claims for damages? I do not recollect 
that any manufacturer has sustained one cent loss on 
such guarantees on any low-tension cable, because I 
do not know of any such failures. 

Some of the speakers have claimed that the A. I. E. E. 
should rule that the limit of safety for cables is 85 
deg. cent. because in practise, one does not know what 
will be the actual temperature of the cable installed in 
practical service. I expect that these gentlemen mean 
to intimate that temperatures of 100-110 deg. cent. may 
exist, but should not be recognized as legitimate ele- 
ments of this discussion. I hope that I may remove 
their objections in my conclusions. 

Some references have been made to the Kelvin law. 
That law has nothing to-do with the physical .charac- 
teristics of insulation; furthermore, if the speakers 
will consider carefully what are the conditions deter- 
mining the “hot spots” in a distribution system, they 
will find that the Kelvin law has no bearing upon 
determining what is the safe temperature limit of paper 
impregnated. cables for overloads or “hot spots.” 
The Kelvin law applies to the average of the system. 
Design of network, voltage regulation or cable reserve 
requirements, buses and range of voltage available, 
arrangements of ducts in subways, loading of. cables 
in same trunk ducts, soil characteristics in dissipating 
heat, and many other factors determine the hot spot 
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temperature quite independently of the innocent 
Kelvin Law. 

I want, with all emphasis, to refute the repeated 
assertions made by several speakers that I am advoca- 
ting high temperatures for “normal rating.’ They all 
implicitly referred to normal rating. These speakers 
entirely overlooked the fact that I stated and I again 
repeat that 85 to 90 deg. cent. are the maximum safe 
limits for “normal rating” of fibrous insulation. I 
also repeat that for “2-hour overloads” aggregating, in 
duration, less than 10 per cent of the total hours in a 
year, 105 deg. cent. is an absolutely safe “overload 
rating” temperature. Most of you have declared that 
you know it to be a fact that many cables have safely 
operated at even higher temperatures. We confirm 
that understanding. Why should we now bury our 
heads in the sand? A] 

The trouble with us electrical engineers is that, having 
been carried away by the fad of “single rating,” we 
cannot see except through that small hole and are 
complacently oblivious to all the other factors and 
conditions which enter into the important problem of 
rating. We are headstrong against the evidence of 
satisfactory experience of over 25 years in the design 
and operation of electrical machinery, apparatus and 
cables under “continuous loads” and “overload rating.” 

The time has come to stop and take a reckoning of 
our course. Let us forget for a minute the commit- 
ments we have made in the past. Let us open our 
minds to consider the following simple facts: 

In mechanics the “elastic limit” of a material is the 
definite unit stress which must not be exceeded even 
for a brief time because if that limit is exceeded the 
material is permanently impaired even if the excess 
stress is immediately removed. 

If we know what is the maximum possible loading 
that will ever be applied to the material, we may build 
the structure on the basis of the elastic limit. This we 
do in the calculation of overhead cables for trans- 
mission lines, assuming the maximum stresses on certain 
conditions of temperature, sleet and wind velocity 
that may prevail in the territory transversed by the 
transmission line. In this case we do not apply any 
factor of safety as we assume that the stresses calculated 
on the worst condition of temperature, sleet and wind — 
will represent the worst loading conditions. i We 

In the development of standardization of machinery 
and cables, we have lately been applying the same 
principle for ‘single rating.’’ According to this 
standard, the user, if he exceeds the limit, would assume 
all the responsibility, relieving the manufacturer from 
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any obligation or guarantee. By taking the arbitrary 
figures of 105 deg. cent. for machinery and 85 deg. 
cent. for cable as the maximum limiting temperatures 
beyond which the user is warned that if he exceeds that 
limit he does it at his own risk and reponsibility, the 
engineers have implicitly assumed that the limits of 
85 deg. for cables and 105 deg. for machinery mark a 
definite physical point, like the ‘elastic limit” in me- 
chanics, beyond which it is impracticable to-stress the 
material without impairing its safety. This asswmp- 
tion is absolutely unwarranted--and not representative 
of the true conditions. In fact, in the case of cables, 
the exceeding of the temperature limit above given is, 
for instance, of no importance whatsoever if an excess 
of even 30 deg. or 40 deg. cent. is only of a temporary 
nature and not sustained for relatively long periods of 
time. In fact, the dielectric strength of the paper is 
not impaired at all at even prolonged sustained tempera- 
tures of 105deg.cent. Only the tensile strength 
becomes gradually and slowly reduced after very pro- 
longed application of temperatures of 105 deg. cent. or 
over. 

The point that must not be lost sight of is that a 
temperature of 105 deg. cent., if applied only for a few 
pel in each year, will not reduce the useful life of the 
cable. 

Mr. Del Mar has calculated that 105 deg. cent. 
temperature would increase the continuous rating of the 
cable 17 per cent. For overloads of 2 hours or less, the 
increased capacity of the cable would accordingly vary 
from 25 per cent to 33 per cent over the normal rating 
of 85 deg. From these considerations we can arrive at 
the conclusion that by adopting the “double rating”’ 
the user can with entire safety take advantage of 25 
per cent to 33 per cent increased ‘‘2-hour overload” 
capacity in his cables whenever he finds it convenient 
or desirable to make use of such overload capacity. 
If you insist to condemn the double rating, you are 
depriving the user of this 25 per cent to 33 per cent 
increased capacity in the cables he installs. I do not 
see a single valid reason presented here today which 
militates against the double rating with the old standard 
2-hour overload. When some of you speak of difficul- 
ties in determining the time duration of overloads or 
the actual temperature in ducts, or quote the Kelvin 
law and make arguments spurious to the subject, you 
are befogging the issue. No mechanical engineer would 
stand for lowering the elastic limit of copper or steel 
15 per cent or 20 per cent below the true elastic limit 
on the argument that many users have not accurate 
means for determining the stresses or the elastic limits; 
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on the other hand, they would state that if you do not 
know accurately what the operating conditions ‘are 
you must apply a factor of safety to the size of the 
apparatus but not underrate the unit strength of the 
material. To fool with the physical characteristics 
of the materials by misrepresenting them with arbitrary 
correction factors to take care of unknown conditions 
in application is a procedure that cannot prevail in the 
long run with good engineering practise. It is wrong in 
principle; it confuses understanding; and it retards 
progress. 

I have produced clear evidence that impregnated 
paper in cables will have unlimited life if operated at 
limiting temperatures of 85 deg. to 90 deg. cent. for 
“continuous rating” and carry 25 per cent to 33 per 
cent overloads for two hours or less, giving 105 deg. 
cent. for ‘overload rating.” The two largest electric 
power companies in this country have operated cables 
satisfactorily on the above basis for over 20 years and 
their engineers have given the industry the benefit of 
their experience. “ Will the Institute follow? 

D. W. Roper: Discussion by the several authors 
this morning has exhibited the result that an attempt 
at some cooperation in investigating the subject has 
been made, and I want to bring before this meeting how 
the same subject is being handled across the water. 
There was organized the British Electrical and Allied 
Industries Research Association, and they have recently 
contributed to the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
a paper which contains a wonderful amount of interest- 
ing data. 

In looking over this paper, it is found that in a few 
instances they have investigated very thoroughly, 
and have come to some conclusions regarding subjects 
that are still under consideration and investigation in 
this country, and that further some of the subjects they 
have listed as intending to investigate have been quite 
thoroughly covered and conclusions reached in this 
country. ; 

On the other side they have a far more compact 
organization and formal way of proceeding, and they 
have the assistance of the British government in their 
research work. We have in this country a national 
research council which I understand is organized for 
a similar purpose, and if it is proper I should like to 
bring this point to the attention of the Chairman of 
the proper Committee, and the officers of the Institute 
to see if we cannot get the National Research Council 
to take some interest in this question of the maximum 


- permissible operating temperature of paper insulation: 


and also to see if it is not feasible to institute some 
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scheme of cooperation between the bodies on the two 
sides of the Atlantic Ocean that are working on identical 
problems. 

The discussion following the presentation of the 
papers began with the physical characteristics of the 
paper. A little later questions of operation were intro- 
duced and then one speaker brings in questions of 
economics. The several authors and speakers exhibit 
a very wide difference of opinion on the facts regarding 
the physical deterioration of paper under the influence 
of heat and electric stress, and until some agreement can 
be reached upon the facts, it appears to be quite hope- 
less to reach any conclusion on questions based on 
these facts. The maximum operating temperature of 
the cables should be determined by the physical charac- 
teristics of the materials and it should be left to the 
judgment of the operators of the cables to determine 
in each particular case how much and how long it is 
economical for them to overload their cables. 

Regarding the questions raised by Mr. Dean, it is 
a comparatively simple matter to draw a curve showing 
the relation of the current density to the total annual 
cost of operating the cables, and this is a flat “U” 
shaped curve. The most economical current for any 
particular set of conditions is readily determined from 
such a curve, but the curve is so flat that a rather wide 
change in current density from the absolute minimum 
makes very little difference in the total annual cost. 
The conditions which determine the curve, however, 
are not very steady. In times of business depression 
or when the cost of raising money is excessive, there is 
always a marked tendency to allow the current density 
’ to increase, and at other times the tendency is to lower 
the current density, perhaps to a point below the most 
economical density. The extra amount of copper 
installed under favorable economic conditions thus 
allows of additional load being carried later when the 
conditions change and the net result is that the current 
density fluctuates over a period of years, and the 
amount of the change is dependent upon the financial 
policy of the company as well as upon engineering 
conditions. During the past few years the conditions 
have been quite unusual. While the war was in 
progress the operating companies were unable to get 
any cable except for the purpose of supplying industries 
for carrying on the war. Later when the war was 
over, the price of materials soared so high that com- 
panies could not afford to buy very much cable, and 
somewhat later the price of money increased to such an 
extent that the companies could not raise the money 
to purchase cable. The conditions at the present time 
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with most companies, therefore, follow a period in which 
the entire tendency was to overload their cables to the 
limit on account of these difficulties. 

H. W. Fisher: There is no reason why we should 
believe that the current carrying capacity of the same 
type of cable made by different manufacturers should 
be materially different. Manufacturers have no imme- 
diate way of knowing how their cables will be loaded 
and for that reason we feel obliged to preserve a con- 
servative attitude in -regard to the currents and 
temperature rating of cables. If 100 deg. cent. were 
given as the maximum rating, there undoubtedly are 
many operators who would not hesitate to operate 
the cables at a considerably higher temperature where 
occasion demands overloads. 

On more than one occasion, the speaker has examined 
cables, taken out of duct systems, the paper of which 
was extremely brittle, indicating that they were very 
much overloaded. Up to the time of withdrawing the 
cables, the operating engineers had no idea that the 
cables were overloaded. This would indicate how 
desirable it is to impress upon the minds of operators 
the great necessity of making periodic surveys of their 
duct systems in order to indicate the maximum rise of 
temperature. In many cases it is possible to place a 
maximum and minimum recording thermometer in 
duct systems and determine the maximum and mini- 
mum temperatures. I believe until operating engineers 
universally realize the necessity of making periodic 
surveys of temperature conditions in their duct systems 
and actually carry out this important investigation 
work, that it would be unsafe to materially change the 
A. I. E. E. rule which has proved to be a safe one. 

R. W. Atkinson: Undoubtedly the comparatively 
meager information which there is regarding the aging 
effect of high temperature upon paper insulation is the 
result first of the long time required to make useful 
measurements, and second of the fact that no satis- 
factory apparatus for determining the aging effect 
has been available until recently. Thus, for example, 
if all of the data which have been obtained as to change 
in tensile strength due to aging, could be used, our 
knowledge of the subject would long ago have been 
very fair. On the other hand, now that we have avail- 
able a fairly satisfactory method of measuring one of 
the effects of aging, namely the effect on tearing 
resistance, we need be careful that we do not overlook 
as important, but less easily measured effect of heat 
upon cables such as for instance that of longitudinal 
expansion and contraction of the whole cable due to 


changes of temperature. 
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The extrapolation of data in Fig. 5 was questioned 
by Mr. Del Mar. It is true that it is always dangerous 
to extrapolate and that extrapolated values can be 
used only .with full reservation. However, it is a 
common engineering practise to extrapolate where 
better data are not available and is entirely allowable 
if the conclusions obtained in that way are used with the 
proper degree of caution. Itis granted that the caution 
is very important. 

During the discussion, mention has been made of 
cable for operation at 7500 volts and the fact that condi- 
tions are different for these, and perhaps different 
also for somewhat lower voltages, that is, 2000 or 
5000 volts. It seems that such differences are actually 
outside of the sphere of the present discussion and that 
the expression “‘low voltage’”’ should be defined for the 
purpose of the present discussion so as to exclude any 
operating voltage which imposes any more severe 
condition than say 500 or 600 volts Operating pressure. 
Cables for operation at higher voltages would then 
come under this discussion only to the extent that the 
difference in voltage would produce no important 
change in the conditions. It is to be presumed that 
2000 volts, or 5000, or 7000 volts will make compara- 
tively little difference in the limiting temperature, 
but to whatever extent there is a difference, the ques- 
tion is taken outside of the present subject. 

Mr. Roper made ealculation of temperatures of 
cables on the basis of an article by the writer in the 
September 1920 JOURNAL. As I understand it, Mr. 
Roper has used the data given for temperature rise 
under continuous load, for determining the temperature 
rise attained by his cables under intermittent loading. 
He has used these data for indicating that certain very 
high temperatures were attained by the copper and the 
insulation next to it. Now, it is perfectly safe to 
calculate the temperature rise of a cable for intermittent 
load as though the load were continuous,if that calcula- 
tion is used as a basis of limiting the load of the cable. 
On the other hand, if that calculation is intended as a 
basis for determining temperatures which have been 
attained in the past and which therefore are considered 
to be allowable in the future, incorrect and unsafe 
values are found. I do not know to what extent this 
comment may apply to the particular calculations just 
mentioned, but it is important enough to invalidate 
conclusions, where it is not given due consideration. 

_ L. L. Elden: In its further study of this subject, 
it is hoped that the Institute may finally specify the 
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_ permissible temperature at which paper insulation - 


in cables may be safely operated, and that when so 
specified its decision will be aecepted by all. Since the 
responsibility of operating engineers to their executives 
and the public they serve is a serious one, it is extremely 
desirable that the final decision in this matter as affect- 
ing the industry does not rest upon the judgment of 
those who will take the greatest risks, for in the sey it 
is the lie which finally pays all costs. * 
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- ABSTRACT OF PAPER 

This paper briefly outlines first the history of the de- 
velopment of carrier multiplex telegraphy andtelephony. 
The fundamental principles underlying particularly the 
newer developments of the art are then discussed. 
Consideration is likewise given to the propagation 
characteristics of open wire lines, including those con- 
taining intermediate lengths of cable. Commercial 
types of apparatus and actual installations are then 
described and a brief statement made as to further ap- 
plications of the art. 


HE carrier method of multiplexing telephone and 

telegraph lines is technically one of the most 

interesting and important of the developments 
which have been perfected in the art of electrical 
communications during the past few years. In this 
paper we are giving a brief sketch of the development 
of this art, an explanation of the principles on which 
it is based, and a description of the applications which 
have been made in the plant of the Bell Telephone 
System. 

In a carrier multiplex system, a number of separate 
telephone, telegraph or signaling messages are super- 
imposed simultaneously on a single electrical circuit 
by employing a separate alternating current, usually 
called a “carrier current,” for each of the separate 
messages. This carrier current is made to vary in 
accordance with the variations of current representing 
the telephone, telegraph or signaling message. The 
different carrier frequencies which are superimposed 
on a circuit must differ sufficiently in frequency so that 
_ they may be separated from each other at the terminals 
by the use of proper electrical circuits. Each carrier 
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may be of either audible or ultra-audible frequency, but 
its frequency must be higher than the highest fre- 
quency represented in the message to which it corres- 
ponds. These currents are known as carriers, since 
in a sense, they may be said to “carry” the telephone, 
telegraph or signaling currents by which they are 
controlled. 

The underlying principles of such systems are old 
in the communication art and indeed go back to the 
date of the invention of the telephone itself, for it 
will be recalled that it was Bell’s experiments with the 
vibrating reed type of multiplex telegraph system which 
led to his discovery of the telephone. A short history 
of the art during the forty odd years that have elapsed 
between the conception of its possibilities by the early 
communication pioneers and the present realization 
of their hopes is given below under the heading “‘His- 
torical.’”’ 

In looking back over the early history of the carrier 
art it is now clear that the development of successful 
multiplex carrier systems had necessarily to await 
not only the evolution of the fundamental ideas for 
carrier operation, but also the development of radically 
new types of apparatus and the developments in elec- 
trical wave transmission over wires which have charac- 
terized the recent progress of long-distance telephony. 

The telephone and telegraph systems which are 
described in this paper are in daily use over long toll 
circuits in the Bell telephone system. The telephone 
installations in service furnish simultaneously as many 
as four two-way telephone conversations over each 
circuit in addition to the telephone and telegraph 
facilities normally afforded by the circuit. The tele- 
graph systems in service are arranged to furnish as 
many as ten duplex carrier telegraph circuits over 
each circuit in addition to the telephone and telegraph 
facilities normally afforded by the circuit. These 
figures do not indicate the maximum numbers of facili- 
ties which it will be found economical to employ 
ultimately, but cover the facilities furnished by the 
systems which are now commercially employed. 

The increased circuit facilities obtained in this way 
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are, in general, up to the high standards set for the 
best grade of long-distance circuits. They are re- 
latively stable and are maintained by the regular 
telephone plant personnel. The carrier circuits, both 
telephone and telegraph, are so designed that as cir- 
cuits they fit in completely with the more usual cir- 
cuit facilities of the telephone system. They may be 
connected with each other and with ordinary circuits, 
and, in general, present much the same degree of prac- 
ticability and flexibility of operation as do the more 
usual forms of circuits. 

While the development has thus succeeded in making 
available to the communication art new types of cir- 
cuit facilities, these facilities can only be made to meet 
the high standards required in a public service plant 
by the use of correspondingly high-grade equipment 
which, unfortunately, is correspondingly expensive. In- 
deed, the cost of these systems, at least at present, is such 
as to make their use economical only over relatively 
long toll circuits. For short-distance toll service, and 
for local exchange service, the equivalent facilities 
can be provided more cheaply by the older methods. 


HISTORICAL 


As indicated above, the multiplex carrier art had 
its origin in the harmonic telegraph systems dating 
back to the time of the invention of the telephone 
itself. With such alternating-current telegraph sys- 
tems are associated the names of Gray, Bell, Van. 
Rysselberghe, Edison and Mercadier. The multiplex 
feature of these systems is well illustrated by 
Fig. 1, which is a reproduction of a diagram of Elisha 
Gray’s system published! ih 1886. 

In this figure, the circles numbered 1, 2 and 3 
represent vibrating reed transmitting instruments 
while those numbered 1’, 2’ and 3’ represent the 
corresponding receiving electromagnetic reeds. When 
one of the transmitting reeds is vibrated, the electrical 
waves sent out set into oscillation the correspondingly 
tuned receiving reed which thus gives out an audible 
note. The systems invented by these pioneers are 


ae 


3. Leblanc, M., ‘“‘Le Telephone Multiplex,” La Lumiere 
Electrique, p. 97, Apr. 17, 1886. : 
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all characterized by the use of the mechanical resonance 
of tuned reed instruments for generating and selecting 
the carrier frequencies involved. This type of system 
has been more fully developed by Mercadier. 


! 


pS L Te 123.48 
Series Arrangement 
1 ‘ 


Parallel Arrangement 


Fie. 1 
(Multiple Harmonic Telegraphy) 


The Art of the 1890’s. Shortly after 1890 there 
occurred the next outstanding development in this 
art, namely, the use of electrical resonance instead of 
mechanical resonance for selecting the carrier fre- 
quencies. An interesting piece of technical history is 


Fig. 2 
(Pupin—1892) 


disclosed in the manner in which several investigators, 
Professor Pupin, Hutin and Leblanc, and John Stone 
Stone, independently invented about the same time the 
electrical method of selection of a plurality of carrier 
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frequencies. Pupin was adjudged the earliest in- 
ventor in the United States. His original system is 
illustrated in simplified form in Fig. 2.? 


Fig. 3 
(Pupin—1898) 


In order to permit the successive figures in this 
historical discussion to be readily followed, a uniform 
system of lettering their important parts has been 
employed. These conventions are as follows: 


G = Generator of carrier current. 

f. = Telegraph key, telephone transmitter or 
other carrier modulating device. 

L = Line. 

S = Selecting or tuned circuit. 

D = Detector. 

A = Amplifier. 

R = Receiver. 

DR = Detecting receiver. 

E = Earth. 


DR 


| oo ee 


ft 


Fig. 4 
(Hutin and Leblanc—1892) 


By following this lettering Fig. 2 will be readily 
understood. It will be noted that at each end the line 
branches into three parts, and that each circuit is 
tuned by capacity and inductance to a particular ° 


2. From U.S. Pat. No. 707,007, 1902. 
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frequency. It will be seen, furthermore, that each 
of the channels derived in this manner is,arranged for 
sending in both directions, although not simultaneously. 
Each generator consists of a self-excited tuning fork 
driving a contact or a microphone transmitter. Re- 
ceiving is accomplished either by a telephone receiver 
or by a vibrating reed device which is operated by a 
microphone amplifier. 

Pupin also invented an electrolytic detector for use 
in such alternating-current telegraph systems as shown 
in Fig. 3.3 

The function of this detector was to rectify the 
alternating current and thus enable a d-c. tele- 
graph relay to be operated from the rectified current. 
This marked the beginning of the use of separate 
devices for performing the two primary functions of 
carrier receiving; (1) that ofreproducing from the carrier 
the current variations which represent the original 
signals, and (2) that of indicating the signals, as by a 
relay or telephone receiver. The separation of these 
two functions is important in the carrier art because 
it permits the place at which detection is effected to 
be separated from that at which the indication or 
interpretation occurs. 

While the contributions up to this time were con- 
cerned primarily with telegraphy, they were very soon 
carried over into the field of telephony (still in the 
early 90’s) by such pioneers as Gibboney, Hutin and 
Leblanc, and Stone. Their predecessors were con- 
cerned with the use of carrier frequencies of the or- 
der of afew hundred cycles, whereas, these inventors 
appreciated the necessity of employing for telephony 
carrier currents sufficiently high in frequency to 
preserve the characteristics of the voice currents. 
Thus we find suggested at this early date the use of 
carrier currents in the tens of thousands of cycles, 
which values have since proved to bein the preferred fre- 
quency range. Hutin and Leblanc so simply illus- 
trated the use of relatively high-frequency alternating 
currents for telephony that it is useful to reproduce 


3. From U.S. Pat. No. 713,044, 1902. 
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their early diagram as shown in Fig. 4,4 for the purpose 
of obtaining in our discussion an appreciation of the 
principles involved. 

This is a carrier telephone circuit of the simplest 
type, arranged for a single one-way transmission. Con- 
nected in the line are three elements, the generator 
of the high-frequency currents G, the voice-actuated 
modulator 7, and the detector-receiver DR. The 
generator is a high-frequency commutator; the modu- 
lator is a microphone transmitter; and the receiver 
which is of the dynamometer type serves the double 
function of detection and of translation into sound 
waves. 

Multiplex operation of this type of carrier telephone 
channel as devised by these French inventors at the 
same time (about 1892) is also representative of these 
early contributions to carrier telephony and is repro- 
duced in Fig. 55. Here we have the carrier telephone 
channel of Fig. 4, arranged for multiplex operation 
by the use of electrical selection, each of the carrier 
circuits being tuned by capacity and inductance 
to its own carrier frequency. 

As indicated the carrier currents of all the channels 
are introduced into the line at a common point through 
a transformer. At each terminal the line divides into 
four branches. Each sending branch contains a micro- 
phone transmitter JT connected into circuit through a 
transformer. Each receiving branch contains a dyna- 
mometer receiver DR. The condenser in each trans- 
mitting circuit and the inductance in each receiving 
circuit were employed in tuning the channels. 

The multiplex system invented by John Stone 
Stone® was very similar to those illustrated above for 
Pupin, and Hutin and Leblanc, and is therefore not 
illustrated. It did, however, contain an important 
improvement over those of hiscontemporariesin that he 


4. From U. S. Pat. No. 596,017, 1897, British Pat. No. 
23,892, 1892, French Pat. No. 215,902, 1891. 
5. British Pat. No. 23,982, 1892; French Pat, No. 215,901, 


1891. . 
6 U.S. Patents Nos. 726,368, 1903; 726,476, 1903; 729,103, 


1903; 729,104, 1903. 
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tuned the local branch circuit individually instead 
of tuning the system from end to end for each 
earrier channel, as did Pupin, and Hutin and Leblanc 
(see their figures). This improvement is evident 


Carrier 
Generators 


Fig. 5 
(Hutin and Leblanc—1892) 


also in a system which he developed shortly after- 
ward, especially for high-frequency transmission. 
This is illustrated in Fig. 6.7 

Stonedevised and tested this system in thelaborator- 
ies of the American Bell Telephone Company in 1894. 
The high-frequency currents were generated by means 
of small arcs which were fed from a d-c. source 
through a suitable choke coil. One of the electrodes 


ty! Fig. 6 
(Stone—1894-96) 


of each arc in Fig. 6 was made light in weight and 
was attached to a diaphragm which served, when acted 
upon by voice air waves, to modulate the high-fre- 


7. From U.S. Pat. No. 638,152, 1899. 
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quency currents generated by the are. The particular 
arrangement illustrated is also of interest in showing 
the tuned circuits at both the sending and receiving 
ends as associated with the line in a series manner, an 
arrangement which is an alternative of the parallel 
connections previously illustrated. 

It is also of interest to note in connection with these 
older multiplex telegraph systems that Van Ryssel- 
berghe recognized as early as 1886° the advantage of 
superimposing the alternating-current circuits on an 


Baer 


Fig. 7 
(Ruhmer—1909-10) 


ordinary d-c. telegraph circuit, thereby enabling 
the ordinary telegraph wires to be employed for the 
transmission of the multiplex system. While the 
idea of extending the range of frequencies employed in 
the multiplex system down to zero frequency and there- 
by including the d-c. signaling circuit would 
naturally be obvious in a more advanced stage of the 
art, its invention at this early date illustrates the clear 
engineering appreciation these earlier inventors pos- 
sessed. : 

It will be seen, therefore, that the foundation of the 
earrier art was laid back in the 1890’s, at which time 
there had been contributed these’cardinal features: 

1. Electrical selection or tuning. 


| 8. U.S. Patent No. 363,188, 1887. 
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2. The use of continuously generated high-fre- 
quency carrier currents. 

3. Modulation of the carrier, as by a microphone 
transmitter. 

4, Detection and indication of the high-frequency 
currents by means responsive continuously and pro- 
portionally to the received current. 

Relations of Radio Developments. With the entrance 
of wireless telegraphy into the communication field, 
the attention of those scientists and engineers who 
might otherwise have developed the art of wire multi- 
plex, so well begun, as indicated above, seems to have 
been diverted to the new found art. The wireless art 
started with the use of very high frequencies, generated 
discontinuously by the spark method, and gradually 
came to use waves of lower and lower frequency, and 
of increasing persistency. Finally, with the use 
of continuously generated waves, the radio-frequency 
range came to overlap the frequency range earlier 
employed in high-frequency wire transmission. The 
wire carrier art started with the use of audible fre- 
quencies and extended into the ultra-audible range, 
where it was later met by the radio frequencies. The 
similarity of the history of the two developments is 
illustrated by the fact that, the major steps, which are 
noted above for the early carrier art, also mark the 
major steps of advancement of the radio art. By 
reading over the four points above, keeping radio in 
mind, the parallel will be seen to be quite complete. 

These ideas of continuous wave telephone trans- 
mission were quite thoroughly appreciated in the 


radio art by about 1905, although they have not been © 


fully attained in practise until quite recently. It was 
natural that radio engineers should carry these ideas 
over to wires, using radio instrumentalities which, 
while different in form, operated on the same principles 
as did the means employed by the earlier wire pioneers. 

Simultaneously with this evolution of the radio art, 
attention continued to be given to’ the older wire 
carrier transmission® by such other investigators 
as Vreeland in America and Bela Gati and Maior in 
Europe. About 1906 Vreeland, using his well-known 
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mercury-vapor oscillator as a generator of sinusoi- 
dal carrier currents, devised a multiplex carrier telegraph 
system which embodied improvements in the use of 
loosely coupled tuned circuits in proper relation to the 
impedance of the line. An engineering and commercial 
development of this period, as distinguished from more 
purely laboratory or theoretical investigations, was 
the so-called ‘“‘Phantoplex’”’ system devised by engineers 
of the Postal Telegraph Company and quite extensively 
employed by that company. In this system a rela- 
tively low-frequency carrier telegraph channel was 
superposed on the ordinary direct-current circuit. 
In addition to the above, attention maybe called to 
the disclosures by Ehret and Kitsee. Ehret shows? 


Fic. 8 
(Squier—1910) 


a multiplex carrier telephone system including ampli- 
fiers, and Kitsee shows” a carrier telegraph channel 
operating over an ordinary telephone circuit. 

Previous to 1910, Dr. Ruhmer in Europe had 
undertaken experiments on _ high-frequency wire 
transmission, employing apparatus taken from the 
then current radio art. Ruhmer’s system" is illus- 
trated in Fig. 7. 

He employed oscillating arcs as _ high-frequency 
generators, microphone transmitters as modulators, 
tuning at both the transmitting and receiving ends, 
and a radio detector in the receiving circuit. 


9. U.S. Pat. No. 789,087, 1905. 

10. U.S. Pat. No. 666,883, 1901. 

11. Belgian Pat. No. 224,008, Mar. 31, 1910; Zeitschrift fur 
Schwachstromtechnik of February, 1911; Electrical Review and y 
Western Electrician, July 1, 1911. 
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In 1910 and 1911 Major, now Major-General, Squier 
carried out a set of experiments employing a carrier 
channel operating over a short telephone cable circuit. 
The announcement of his work popularized interest 
in this art, and the paper which he presented before 
the Institute in May, 1911 brought out considerable 
discussion. 

The system which he used in his experiments is 
illustrated by Fig. 8.2 This figure shows a carrier 
telephone channel operating over the wires of an ordi- 
nary telephone circuit. A high-frequency alternator 
is employed to generate the carrier current, a micro- 
phone transmitter is used as a modulator, tuning is 
employed at the sending and receiving ends, and a 
radio detector is employed in the receiving circuit. 

As a part of the evolution of the radio art, there was 
developed in its early and somewhat crude form a device 
which was destined to play an extremely important 
part, not only in radio, but in wire communication as 
well, that is, the thermionic tube. Originally in- 
vented by Edison, this device was first applied as a 
radio detector by Fleming about 1904. DeForest in 
1906 made a vital contribution by adding the grid, 
and thereby laid the foundation for its use as an 
amplifier. The history of this very remarkable device 
is so well covered in recent technical literature that 
we will discuss it here only in connection with its 
specific application to the carrier art. 

The preceding history brings us up to about 1912. 
About this time an important step was taken toward 
the adaptation of the vacuum tube as a non-distorting 
amplifier by the addition of a negative grid battery by 
Lowenstein. 

Sinee the above date, in addition to the active 
developments which were carried out in the Bell System 
and are described below, certain other investigators 
have been working in this field, among whom may be 
mentioned the General Electric Company, U. S. Signal 
Corp Engineers, Lee DeForest and certain European in- 
vestigators, especially in Germany and France. In the 


12. From Fig. 6 of. Squier’s A. LE. E. 1911 paper. Also 
Fig. 1 of U. S. Pat. No. 950,356, 1911. 
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attached bibliography will be found references to the 
more important publications which have been made 
by such investigators. 

Bell System Developments. The most important 
developments, which have occurred since 1912 and 
are principally the work of the Research and 
Development Departments of the Bell System, may 
be stated as follows: 

1.. Development of the thermionic vacuum tube into 
a reliable and stable instrument for amplification, 
modulation and demodulation. 

2. Development of the electrical filter and an im- 
proved technique of separating electrical currents .of 
different frequencies. 

3. Development of the technique of transmission 
over wires, particularly in connection with repeater 
operation and of methods for overcoming interference 
between circuits. 

4. Development and operation of commercial carrier 
systems, | 

In considering the above developments which have 
led to commercial operation, it should be appre- 
ciated that in order for a carrier system to be com- 
mercially successful, it must compete on equal terms 
with the ordinary types of wire circuits, that is, it 
must have the same degree of reliability and stability, 
and must. give the same degree of privacy and the 
same freedom from interference. Moreover, the sys- 
tem must be capable of being readily maintained 
and must be arranged so that it may be used inter- 
changeably in the ordinary manner with any of the 
facilities furnished by the plant. All of these conditions 
must be met at a cost less than that of the ordinary 
types of circuits for similar service. 

Developments in Thermionic Vacuum Tubes. The 
development of the thermionic vacuum tube as an 
amplifying element in a telephone repeater has already 
been described before the Institute, as has also its 
application to radio telephony.“ 


13. Gherardi and Jewett, A. I. E. E. Trans., pp. 1287-1345, 


1919. . 
14. Craft and Colpitts, A. I. E. E. Trans., pp. 305-343, 1919. 
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The success which attended these two lines of 
development indicated that in this one device was 
embodied the solutions of many of the controlling 
difficulties that had previously stood in the way of 
the commercial development of carrier systems. In 
connection with a resonant circuit, the vacuum tube 
provides a compact and reliable source of continuous 
oscillations of readily adjustable frequency. As an 
amplifier of both low- and high-frequency currents, it 
removes the necessity for excessive line currents. As 
a modulator and demodulator, it provides an ideal 
means of impressing the voice waves on the carrier 
current, and of restoring them to their. original form 
at the receiving end. These tubes have, moreover, 
been developed into devices which are very stable and 
reliable in operation, and may be maintained with 
only routine periodic supervision. 

Electrical Filters. Another development which has 
been of vital importance in the success of carrier tele- 
phone systems is that of the “‘band-filter’’ invented by 
G. A. Campbell." Without such electrical filters, it 
would be impossible to utilize economically the re- 
latively low-frequency range employed in the present 
carrier telephone systems, or to separate various 
channels in this range from each other or from the ordi- 
nary telephone and telegraph channels. The simple 
tuned circuits of the prior art would either introduce 
prohibitive distortion or, if made sufficiently non- 
selective to avoid distortion, would require placing 
the carrier channels widely apart in frequency. The 
Campbell filter, therefore, enabled the carrier channels 
to be squeezed closely together at comparatively low 
frequencies where the difficulties of transmission 
over lines are at a minimum. 

Transmission over Wire Circuits. Since the at- 
tenuation over wire circuits is much greater at carrier 
frequencies than at the ordinary telephone frequencies, 
the successful operation of carrier systems is particu- 
larly dependent on the use of repeaters at comparatively 
frequent intervals in the line. This has required the 
development of high-frequency repeaters involving the 

15. U.S. Patents No. 1,227,113, 1,227,114, of 1917. 
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application at high frequencies of all the developments 
of the repeater art which were described before the 
Institute in the paper on telephone repeaters already 
referred to. As in the case of telephone repeaters at 
voice frequencies, the amount of amplification which 
can be given by each repeater depends entirely on 
line conditions, such as the degree of line balance which 
can be maintained at the repeater point and the degree 
to which mutual interference between line circuits can 
be prevented. 

This prevention of interference between line circuits 
required the development of more elaborate methods 
of transposing and adjusting them. In order to over- 
come the large transmission losses and irregularities 
introduced in open-wire lines by unavoidable sections 
of cable, new types of loading for cable circuits were 
developed for these carrier frequencies and put into 
practical use. 

Development and Operation of Commercial Carrier 
Systems. In 1914, simple forms of carrier circuits, 
embodying the fundamentals of our present system, were 
successfully set up in the laboratory, and experiments 
carried out with them. In view of the favorable con- 
ditions which had resulted from the various develop- 
ments noted above, it was decided to begin active work 
toward commercial carrier systems. Field measuring 
apparatus was developed with which the character- 
istics of existing telephone lines were carefully studied 
in the carrier-frequency range. At the same time in the 
laboratory the physical possibilities and limitations 
of the various types of apparatus and circuits were 
being studied. Based on these fundamental data 
there was developed in the laboratory a complete 
multiplex telephone system providing two-way tele- 
phone conversations, and operating over an artificial 
line. This laboratory apparatus was then taken into 
the field and tried out on a line between South Bend, ~ 
Ind., and Toledo, Ohio. The practical difficulties 
always encountered were overcome, and satisfactory 
operation secured. At the same time satisfactory 
results were obtained on a simple type of carrier tele- 
graph system between Chicago and Toledo, 
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The entry of this country into the war brought the 
work to a standstill for a time. However, the same 
cause created a demand for more telephone circuits 
between Washington and Pittsburgh. It was decided 
to meet this demand by a trial installation of a carrier 
telephone system between Pittsburgh and Baltimore, 
from which point cable circuits to Washington were avail- 
able. In view of theurgency ofthe situation, the appara- 
tus used in the earlier field experiments was adapted to 
equip the Pittsburgh terminal, while new apparatus 
was built for the Baltimore terminal. This carrier 
system went into service and has since been operating 
satisfactorily. 


PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION 


General. An adequate understanding of carrier 
systems requires a consideration in some detail of the 
fundamental principles underlying their operation. 
Some of these principles, which are also important in 
connection with telephone repeater operation and in 
connection with radio telephony, have already been 
discussed at some length before the Institute in papers'® 
on those subjects as referred to above. Emphasis will 
therefore be placed on those features which pertain 
more strictly to carrier operation. 

The underlying principles of carrier systems will be 
described in their application to carrier telephony. 
Their application to the somewhat different conditions 
of carrier telegraphy will be treated separately in a 
later section. 

We will first discuss those features which are in- 
volved in a single one-way carrier telephone trans- 
mission channel, including generation of carrier current, 
modulation and demodulation or detection. Next 
will be considered multiplex operation in a single di- 


rection, involving separation of channels by selective 


circuits, followed by a consideration of two-way opera- 
tion of single and multiplex channels. Next will be 
presented an explanation of another type of system 
in which no unmodulated carrier current is transmitted 


16. Gherardiand Jewett, loc. cit. 
Craft and Colpitts, loc. cit. 
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over the line and of a special mode of carrier current 
generation particularly adapted tothissystem. Finally 
the repeaters used for amplifying the currents of car- 
rier frequency at intermediate points, and certain 
other matters such as ringing and the assignment of 
carrier frequencies will be discussed. 

Fig. 9 shows schematically the circuits involved in a 
single one-way channel. The source of carrier fre- 
quency shown is a vacuum-tube “oscillator.”’ The 
operation of oscillator circuits in their many forms 
has been so thoroughly covered in the recent technical 
literature as not to require detailed discussion here. 
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Modulation. .The process by which the carrier cur- 
rent produced by the oscillator is so combined with the 
voice currents from the telephone transmitter, that 
the variations of the latter are impressed upon the 
former, is known as “modulation,” and the tube 
circuit in which this is accomplished is known as the 
“modulator.” 

It will be noted in the circuit shown that the poten- 
tials of carrier and voice frequencies are applied in 
series in the grid circuit of the modulating tube to- 
gether with a steady voltage from a battery. Owing 
to the non-linear relation, which exists between the 
plate current and grid voltage, the output current 
of the tube is not simply a reproduction of the alterna- 
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ting voltages applied to the grid. In fact, the modu- 
lating properties of the tube result from the interactions 


between applied voltages which this non-linear relation 
introduces. 
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“The mechanism of this interaction is shown graph- 

’ ically in Fig. 10, which is reproduced above from the 
paper on Radio Telephony already referred to.” It 
is evident that while the output current includes both 


17. Craft and Colpitts, loc. cit, page 312. 
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the modulating current (here a sinusoid) and the carrier 
current, the amplitude of the latter varies in accord- 
ance with the instantaneous value of the former. 
Hence, even though the relatively low modulating 
frequency itself be removed by a selective circuit, its 
variations are preserved in the wave form of the higher 
carrier frequency. The form of this modulated carrier 
waveis shown in Fig.11. Here curve A showsamodula- 
ting wave of irregular form representing the voice 
current, curve B the carrier wave, and curve C the 
modulated carrier wave, whose envelope has the form 
of the modulating wave. 

As it is not at once obvious from an inspection of 
this modulated carrier wave what must be the frequency 
characteristics of a circuit which is to transmit it to 
a distant station, it seems worth while at this point to 
consider what component frequencies are present in 
the carrier wave and which of these are essential. . 
The case is exactly analogous to that of attempting 
to design circuits for ordinary telephone transmission 
from a consideration of an oscillogram of a voice wave 
rather than from an analysis of its frequency charac- 
teristics. In the case of ordinary telephony, the prob- 
lem has been solved by analyzing the voice wave into 
its components of various frequencies and ascertaining 
which of these frequencies it is essential to preserve 
and which may safely be neglected. This analysis 
has been accomplished largely in an experimental way 
through the use of electrical circuits selective to par- 
ticular ranges of frequency. As a result of these 
experiments, it has been determined that speech of 
satisfactory commercial quality may be secured if the 
circuit is capable of transmitting all sustained alter- 
nating currents whose frequencies lie, let us say, be- 
tween 200 and 2000 cycles per second. These limits 
having been determined, the apparatus may then be 
designed on the basis of its meeting these requirements 
as to the transmission of sustained single frequencies. 
The information accumulated at voice frequencies 
ean be applied directly to the solution of the carrier 
current problem and, incidentally, to radio telephony, 
provided we know what component frequencies are 
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present in the modulated carrier wave and what re- 
lations exist between these components and the com- 
ponent frequencies of the modulating or voice wave. 
For a complete discussion of the analysis of a modu- 
lated wave into its component frequencies, reference 
may be made to a publication by Carson; and for 
its application to vacuum-tube operation to van der 
Bijl®. While it is known that a modulated wave can 
be resolved into a large number of component fre- 
quencies, it is necessary to consider here only those 
components which are directly involved in carrier 
transmission. 

Assume for the moment the complex voice wave to 
be replaced by a sinusoidal current of a frequency 


em lying somewhere in the voicerange. The envelope 

of the modulated wave will approach closely a sine 

curve and we may assume the value of the current 
at any instant to be given by the equation: 

4=P(1+kcosqt)cospt. 3 

This equation represents acarrier current of frequency 


a whose amplitude varies sinusoidally between the 
um , 


values (1— k) P and (1 + k) P; k being proportional 
to the amplitude of the modulating wave. By simple 
transformation, this may be resolved into its com- 
ponents, giving 


i = P cos pt + P 5 {eos (p + 4) t + cos (p— 4) 0 


The first term represents a component of carrier 
frequency whose amplitude, P, is altogether indepen- 
dent of g and of k; and therefore it has no part in con- 
veying the characteristics of the modulating wave to 
the distant station. These characteristics are pre- 
served by the remaining two terms, whose frequencies 


"18. Proceedings I. R. E., Vol. 7, page 187, 1919. 
19. “The Thermionic Vacuum Tube,” 1920, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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are respectively the sum and difference of the carrier 
and modulating frequencies, and whose amplitudes 
are proportional to the product of the carrier and modu- 
lating waves. 

From this. it follows that every component fre- 
quency of a modulating voice wave is represented in 
the corresponding modulated carrier wave by two com- 
ponents, one of which is greater in frequency than the 
carrier wave by the frequency of the voice component, 
and the other of which is less by the same amount. 
We may therefore be certain that all of the essential 
components of the voice wave will be preserved if 
those components of the modulated wave are trans- 
mitted whose frequencies lie within two frequency 
bands, one of which extends from the carrier frequency 
plus 200 upwards to the carrier frequency plus 2000 
and the other from the carrier frequency minus 200 
down to the carrier frequency minus 2000. These 
are known as the upper and lower side bands, respec- 
tively. 

While the above discussion refers more specifically 
to the use of the vacuum tube as the means for effecting 
modulation of a carrier current, it should be understood 
that any device possessing a non-linear current-voltage 
characteristic will operate more or less effectively as a 
modulator. 

Demodulation. By the term “demodulation” is 
meant the process of reproducing the original low-fre- 
quency modulating wave from the carrier wave upon 
which it has been impressed. Various methods of 
accomplishing this result have been known for many 
years, such as the use of the electrolytic detector of 
Pupin or of crystal detectors of various forms. 
All of these operate by virtue of their non-linear current- 
voltage characteristics. The instrument which has, 
however, come to be employed almost exclusively for 
this purpose is the three-element vacuum tube, and 
the following discussion presupposes its use. 

.For a concrete example of the use of the vacuum 
tube as a demodulator, reference may be made 
to Fig. 9, where at the receiving station a: modu- 
lated wave is shown applied to the input circuit of a 
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vacuum tube. ‘This figure also shows a low-frequency 
amplifier in the output circuit of the demodulating 
tube. Because of the bearing of demodulation on the 
transmission requirements of the system as a whole, 
we will discuss this matter at some length. Anyone 
desiring to pursue the matter still further is referred 
to the publications” already cited under ‘‘Modulation.’’ 

The operation of the demodulating tube is exactly 
similar to that of the modulating tube, in that if 
voltages of two different frequencies are applied to its 
input circuit, there appears in its output circuit, a 
complex current wave. When the output current wave 
is resolved into its components, we find currents iden- 
tical with the two frequencies which had been applied 
to the input, one component whose frequency is the 
sum of the applied frequencies, one component whose 
frequency is the difference of the applied frequencies, 
and a large number of harmonics and sum and differ- 
ence frequencies. The amplitudes of the two currents 
whose frequencies are the sum and difference of the 
applied frequencies are proportional to the product of 
the amplitudes of the applied voltages. When, there- 
fore, the received modulated wave is applied to the 
demodulating tube, we may determine the frequencies 
and relative amplitudes of the components of voice 
frequency in the output circuit of the demodulator by 
considering the interaction of the various pairs of 
frequencies in the modulated wave. 

Obviously frequencies in the voice range can occur 
in the demodulator output circuit only as the difference 
of two components of the modulated wave. If we 
subtract the carrier frequency from any component of 
the upper side band, the result is the original speech 
frequency which produced that component. The 
interaction of the carrier and the entire upper side 
band therefore reproduces all the components of the 
voice wave with their proper relative amplitudes, since 
the amplitudes of the side band components are pro- 
portional to those of the original voice components, 
and that of the carrier is the same for all of them. The 
reproduction of the original voice wave also results 


20. Carson, loc. cit.; van der Bijl, loc. cit. 
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from the interaction of the carrier with the lower 
side band. ’ 

It is evident that since speech can be reproduced 
from either side band alone, there is no necessity for 
transmitting both. Aceordingly, the selective circuits 
to be described later can be so designed as to transmit 
only one side band. As this effectively halves the 
range of frequencies assigned to each channel, its 
great importance is at once obvious. The effect on 
the wave form of suppressing the upper side band is 
shown by curve D, Fig. 11. It is seen that in addition 
to the form of the envelope being changed, the times 
at which the current passes through zero are no longer 
equally spaced.. 

It is necessary to consider the interactions between 
the frequency components of the side band itself, 
for if, in the case of telephony, the voice wave includes 
components of more than one frequency, each will be 
represented by a corresponding component in the side 
band. The interaction of two of these component 
frequencies, simultaneously present in the side band, 
gives rise to a component in the output circuit of the 
demodulator, the frequency of which is the difference 
between those of. the corresponding two components 
of the original voice wave. Such currents will have 
a serious effect on the quality of the reproduced speech, 
if their amplitude is comparable with that of the re- 
produced voice currents. The-amplitude of. this 
distorting component is proportional to the product 
of the amplitudes of the two side band components, 
whereas the amplitude of each of the two components 
of the desired voice current is proportional to the 
product of the amplitudes of its corresponding side 
band component and the carrier. The reproduced 
voice current can be made large compared with the 
distorting current only by insuring that the carrier 
is large compared with every component of the side 
band. As a result of this, it follows that in order 
to secure good quality it is necessary that the greater 
portion of the energy applied to the demodulator 
consist of unmodulated carrier frequency. 

The behavior of the receiving apparatus—that is, 
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the demodulating tube—to interfering currents, such 
as may be produced by induction from external sources 
of electrical energy, so-called static interference, etc., 
can be directly deduced from the above considerations. 
With properly designed selective circuits only those 
line currents whose frequencies lie in the range of the 
side band being transmitted can reach the demodulator. 
These can produce noise of voice frequency either by 
interaction with the currents normally associated with 
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that channel or by interaction with each other. Unless 
the interfering currents are of greater amplitude than 
the carrier current, in which case commercial operation 
is impossible, the noise components of the greatest 
amplitude result from the interaction of the inter- 
fering currents with the carrier current. The noise 
current in the output circuit therefore bears the same 
ratio to the reproduced voice current as the interfering 
line current does to the side band current. It follows, 
therefore, that in designing a system it is the side band 
current, in which are preserved the characteristics 
of the speech, which must at all points along the line 
be kept large compared with the extraneous disturbing 
currents lying within its range of frequency. This 
consideration has a very important bearing on the 
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electrical design of apparatus operating on the carrier 
principle, whether dealing with wire or radio trans- 
mission. 

While our discussion of modulation and demodula- 
tion has been made as concise as possible, it is evident 
from the foregoing that these two are complementary 
processes. Modulation may be thought of as ele- 
vating the band of essential speech frequencies to a 
position adjacent to the carrier frequency, and de- 
modulation may be regarded as the process of re- 
storing this band to its normal position in the frequency 
scale. In Fig. 12, the band of voice frequencies is 
shown, below, in its normal position before modula- 
tion, and above, in the position adjacent to the carrier 
frequency to which it is raised by modulation. 
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Selection— Electrical Fillers. When a number of 
one-way channels of the type schematically shown 
in Fig. 9, each employing a different carrier frequency, 
are operated by superposition on a common line, each 
channel must be connected with the line through 
selective circuits which transmit only the range of 
frequency assigned to that particular channel. . Not 
only must the demodulator assigned to a given channel 
be prevented from receiving from the line the currents 
of other channels, but the sending modulator must be 
prevented from putting onto the line currents of 
frequencies outside of its assigned band for, as was 
pointed out in the discussion of modulation, frequencies 
other than those desired are developed in the output 
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circuit of the modulator, and if these currents were 
permitted to reach the line, those whose frequencies 
fell within the transmission band of some other channel 
would be transmitted to the demodulator of that 
channel through its receiving selective circuit. The 
general position of the selective circuits in such a one- 
way multiplex system is indicated in Fig. 18. 
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As will be brought out later in the discussion of 
the behavior of lines with respect to their trans- 
mission efficiency at carrier frequencies and with respect 
to cross-talk between adjacent circuits ona pole line, 
the most desirable frequency range is rather limited. 
For this reason, where it is proposed to secure a maxi- 
mum number of channels simultaneously operating 
on a given circuit it is necessary to make the frequency 
interval between the adjacent carrier channels as small 
as possible. The first limitation to the frequency 
separation. between carrier frequencies is determined 
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by the fact that, as has already been pointed out, the 
width of the side band must correspond to the voice 
frequency range; that is, even with ideal apparatus 
the carrier frequencies must have at least a separation 
of approximately 2000 cycles per second. The ideal . 
selective circuit whfch would permit this close spacing 
of frequencies is one which would transmit efficiently 
this side band, having a frequency range of 2000 cycles, 
and would Absolutely block off frequencies outside of 
this band. Because it is not physically possible to 
secure such ideal circuits, we are obliged to make a 
greater separation in carrier frequencies than that made 
necessary by the width of the side band. 

The. nearest approach to this ideal selective circuit, 
particularly for carrier operation at moderate fre- 
quencies, is secured by the use of what has come to 
be known as an “electrical filter.” This arrangement 
was invented and thoroughly studied by Dr. G. A. 
Campbell even before practical carrier operation was 
made possible by the perfecting of vacuum tubes and 
the development of their use as oscillators, modulators 
and demodulators. Campbell’s electrical filter is a 
network composed of inductances and capacities which 
transmits with a minimum of attenuation, currents 
whose frequencies lie in a predetermined range and 
attenuates very greatly currents whose frequencies lie 
outside that range. While these filters may take a 
variety of forms to meet special needs, they are all 
alike in that the currents traverse a succession of 
meshes or “sections,” the attenuating effects of which 
are cumulative. The discrimination against the fre- ~ 
quencies which it is desired to exclude may be in- 
creased to any physically practical value by increas- 
ing the number of sections. 

Fig. 14 shows a type of filter which has been used to 
great advantage in carrier telephony. As this filter 
transmits a band of frequencies, it has, for convenience, 
been termed a “band-pass” filter. The transmission 
characteristics of this filter are also shown in Fig. 14, 
where the attenuation introduced into a circuit by the 
insertion of this filter is plotted against the frequency 
of the applied current. The attenuation is expressed 
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in miles of standard cable. For the convenience also of 
those not familiar with this usage there is shown at 
the right a scale from which may be read for any fre- 
quency the fractional reduction of the energy due to 
transmission through the filter. This particular filter 
is designed to transmit the upper side band of a car- 
rier of 9000 cycles or the lower side band of a carrier 
of 11,000 cycles. 

At this point it may be instructive to compare 
the performance of the filter just described with that 
of a pair of loosely coupled circuits resonant to a 
frequency in the transmission band of the filter. The 
attenuation characteristics of such a tuned circuit are 
shown by the dotted curve in Fig. 14. It is obvious 
from the attenuations of this circuit in the frequency 
range of the side band that such a circuit is very poorly 
adapted to the purposes of carrier telephony. 

Referring again to the band-pass filter above de- 
scribed, it is of interest to consider the relation between 
its attenuation characteristic and the operation of the 


- system. The form of the attenuation curve within 


its transmission range is important from the stand- 
point of the quality of the transmission of the carrier 
channel in which the filter is used. If the attenuation 
is uniform throughout the frequency range which the 
filter is designed to pass, the effect is merely the same 
as that of increasing the length of line by a correspond- 
ing amount, and the loss can be compensated for by 
amplification inserted somewhere in the system. If 
the attenuation is not the same for all frequencies 
within the band, as, for example, if it is greater at 
the edges than at the center of the band, then the dif- 
ference in transmission equivalent for different com- 
ponents of the side band will introduce a similar dis- 
tortion into the over-all transmission frequency curve 
for various voice frequencies, as measured from the 
modulator input to the demodulator output. Such 
a distortion would manifest itself by more or less impair- 
ment in the quality of the telephone transmission. 
Both the magnitude of the attenuation within the 
frequency band transmitted and the variation with 
frequency are dependent upon the dissipation of 
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energy in the coils and condensers, as well as upon 
the choice of their electrical constants, so that the 
problem of securing filters of desired transmission 
characteristics has been largely one of obtaining re- 
actance elements of high time-constants and of high 
accuracy and stability. For the capacities mica 
condensers are largely used. For the inductances 
a special core material of finely divided iron has 
been developed which has made possible toroidal 
iron-core coils which are superior in time-constant 
to air-core coils for frequencies up to the high- 
est values used by us. At the same time they 
are more compact and have less stray field. 
Transformers having similar iron cores are also used 
throughout the carrier system. A description of this 
type of core material and a statement of the results 
obtained by its use in the telephone plant will form 
the subject of an engineering paper to be published at 
an early date. 

As has been indicated above, the attenuation of the 
filter outside of its efficient transmission band, deter- 
mines the necessary frequency separation between the 
side bands of adjacent channels and therefore to a 
large degree also the number of channels which may 
be operated in a given frequency range. For example, 
if channel A is operating through the filter shown in 
Fig. 14, then the frequency band of channel B must be 
so chosen in the frequency range that the attenuation 
of the filter in channel A for currents of the frequencies 
of channel B is at least as great as some value fixed 
by the cross-talk requirements imposed on the system. 

The attenuation outside of the transmission band 
is practically independent of the resistance of the coils 
and the dissipation in the condensers, but is determined 
almost wholly by the arrangement and values of the 
reactances employed in a section and by the number of 
sections. Numerous special arrangements have been 
devised for controlling the form of the attenuation curve 
and for giving to the filter an impedance best suited to 
the circuit with which it is connected. It has been 
found practicable to design filters which permit of 
operating with an interval of about 1000 cycles be- 
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tween adjacent telephone channels; that is, 3000 
cycles between adjacent carrier frequencies. 

In addition to separating the various carrier chan- 
nels from each other it is found convenient from an 
operating standpoint to separate within the toll offices 
the carrier frequencies as a group from the frequencies 
used for ordinary telephony and telegraphy. For this 
purpose the portion of the line which is used in common 
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Fig. 15 


is connected with the carrier apparatus through a 
“high-pass” filter, which transmits all frequencies 
above a predetermined value (in this case above 
about 3000 cycles), and suppresses all frequencies 
below this value (in this case below 3000 cycles). 
Similarly connection is made with the ordinary tele- 
phone and telegraph circuits through a “low-pass” 
filter, which in this instance passes frequencies 
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below 3000 cycles and suppresses those above. 
This combination of carrier line filters, sometimes 
called a “high-frequency composite set,” is shown in 
Fig. 15, together with the attenuation curves of the 
two filters. Referring to this figure, it will be seen 
that currents in the multiplex line divide between the 
low-pass and high-pass filters shown at the top of the 
figure. The division is determined at any--particular 
frequency by the relative input’ impedances of these 
two branches. Accordingly, the high-pass filter 
is designed to offer a high input impedance to 
currents of ordinary telephone frequency, and to 
have an impedance equal to that of the line for currents 
within the carrier frequency range. Correspondingly, 
‘the low-pass filter is designed to offer a high input 
impedance to currents of the carrier frequency range 
and to have an impedance equal to that of the line for 
currents of ordinary voice frequencies. The attenua- 
tion of the high-pass filter is small for carrier frequencies 
and large for voice frequencies, while the reverse is 
true for the low-pass filter. Referring to the attenua- 
tion curves, which show, as indicated, the attenuation 
for both the high-pass and the low-pass filters, it is 
interesting to note how sharp a discrimination is 
obtained even for frequencies very close to the cut-off 
points of these filters. For instance, if we select a 
frequency of 2700 which happens to fall near the upper 
limit of the normal voice range, it is seen from an in- 
spection of these curves that currents of this frequency 
are attenuated by about one mile of standard cable 
when passing through the low-pass filter, but are 
attenuated by about forty-five miles of standard 
cable when passing through the high-pass filter. 
Likewise, a frequency of 3200 near the lower limit of 
the carrier range is attenuated by less than one mile 
when passing through the high-pass filter, but is 
attenuated by about forty-five miles when passing 
through the low-pass filter. These differences in 
attenuation correspond roughly to a ratio of ESS. 
greater than ten thousand to one. 

The location of these line filters in a carrier system 
is indicated in Fig. 18. A low-pass filter is also used. 
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in the output circuit of the demodulator to prevent 
currents of frequencies higher than the essential voice 
range from being transmitted to the subscriber. 
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Arrangements for Two-way Transmission. Thus far 
the discussion has been limited to transmission in one 
direction. Provision must be made, however, for 
associating these one-way channels with the connecting 
telephone lines so as to permit two-way conversa- 
tion. In many aspects the problem resembles that 
encountered in adapting a one-way amplifying element 
to a two-way talking circuit by means of a telephone 
repeater. The similarity of the two problems consists 
not only in the fact that the carrier channel and the 
repeater element are both unilateral or one-way ar- 
rangements, but also that both involve amplification, 
and therefore the same possibilities of “‘singing’”’ are 
present in the case of the carrier as in the case of the 


Fig. 17 


repeater. The experience, which was gained in the 
development and engineering of telephone repeaters, 
has proved of very great value in connection with the 
developmentfof carrier current systems. For details 
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of the various circuit arrangements, and for a discus- 
sion of the fundamentals of the repeater problem, 
reference may be made to the paper on telephone 
repeaters mentioned above.” 

In Fig. 16 there is shown schematically an elementary 
form of two-way carrier telephone circuit. Filters 
are included in the transmitting and receiving branches, 
as they are necessary in those branches for multiplex 
operation. This circuit is entirely operative between 
two fixed telephone stations. -If the same frequency 
is used for transmitting in both directions, there will 
obviously be an excess of sidetone in the receiver cir- 
cuits. It is plain that such a type of circuit has very 


limited. commercial application, and it is shown here, 


merely as a starting point for building up the more 
generally applicable types. 

As in general it is desirable to be able to connect 
any desired telephone trunk or toll line to the section 
of line equipped for operation by the carrier current 
method, it is necessary to adopt for connecting these 
lines together a circuit of the type which has been 
studied for many years by telephone engineers, first in 
connection with subscriber sets, and second in con- 
nection with repeater circuits. 

Fig. 17 shows schematically one such arrangement. 
At either terminal of the carrier frequency line, the 
sending and receiving branches, instead of terminating 
in a transmitter and receiver, terminate in what are, 
in effect, conjugate branches of an alternating-cur- 
_ rent bridge. If the impedance of the artificial line 
exactly simulates the impedance of the voice frequency 
line looking outward from the carrier terminal, an 
electromotive force applied between the points a and 
b does not cause any current to flow in the branch 
ce-d of the carrier current circuit. This represents a 
condition of zero coupling between the input and out- 
put circuits of the carrier system; hence persistent 
oscillations, 7.e. singing, cannot beset up. | If, however, 
the balancing network does not accurately simulate 
the low-frequency line, either of two types of singing 
may occur. In the circuit arrangement in Fig. 17, if 
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the same frequency is used for transmission in both 
directions, the type of singing most likely to occur 
would be local singing at either terminal. This oc- 
curs for the reason that in general the amount of energy 
applied to the two terminals ¢c and d is largely amplified 
in the course of passing through the circuit—modu- 
lator, filter 1, filter 2, demodulator and amplifier. 
If the unbalance in the bridge circuit is such that the 
fraction of this energy which is fed back to the points 
¢ and d is as large as that originally supplied, singing 
occurs. To avoid this type of singing different car- 
rier frequencies may be chosen for transmission in thetwo 
directions. If this is done, local singing cannot be set 
up, for the reason that filter 2 acts as a block to the 
return of the output current on itself. End to end 
singing as distinguished from local singing may, how- 


Fig. 18 


ever, occur provided the over-all transmission loss of 
the line and the terminal apparatus is made less than 
zero, and provided that there is sufficient unbalance 
between the artificial lines and the low-frequency 
lines at both ends. By ‘“‘transmission loss of less than 
zero” is meant that the attenuation of the carrier line 
is more than compensated for by amplification intro- 
duced either at the terminal stations or at intermediate 
repeater stations. However, the accuracy of line 
balance necessary to prevent end to end singing with 
carrier circuits such as we have used is very much less 
than would be required to prevent local singing if the 
same frequency were used for transmission in both 
directions. It is interesting to note that in both of 
these types of singing the sustained oscillations in 
different portions of the circuit are of different frequen- 
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cies. Those in the portions used for transmission at 
voice frequency have some value lying in the voice 
frequency range. Those in the portions used for 
transmission at carrier frequencies differ from the 
carrier frequency associated with that particular 
channel by the frequency of the oscillations in the low- 
frequency circuit. 

Whereas, with the circuit shown in Fig. 17, local 
singing is prevented by the use of different carrier 
frequencies in the two directions, it is possible to 
prevent this type of singing without resorting to 
different frequencies, with the attendant reduction in 
number of channels, by the use of the arrangement 
shown-in Fig. 18. In this arrangement the energy 
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from the output of the modulator is prevented from 
reaching the input of its associated demodulator by 
placing the two in conjugate relation in an alternating- 
current bridge circuit, of which the carrier frequency 
line forms one arm, and a balancing network, designed 
to simulate the line impedance, the other arm. 

Both the arrangements shown in Fig. 17 and that 
shown in Fig. 18 have been successfully employed for 
two-way carrier current transmission. 

We have already discussed quite fully the selective 
characteristics of filters and their relation to one-way 
multiplex operation, and have, in the preceding 
paragraphs of the present section, pointed out the 
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fundamental principles of two-way operation. In 
Fig. 19 is shown schematically an arrangement for 
two-way multiplex operation capable of giving four 
two-way carrier conversations in addition to the norma] 
telephone facilities. It will be noted that, in this 
multiplex system, the basic two-way transmission 
system of Fig. 18 is employed. A similar two-way 
multiplex system could be built up employing the 
basic two-way transmission system shown in Fig. 17. 

Carrier Suppression. One of the systems which 
has been developed, particularly for use on long high- 
grade circuits, involves certain fundamental principles 
in addition to those already discussed. ~ It_will be 
recalled, that as stated, the proper operation of the 
demodulator requires that the side-band currents, by 


which are transmitted the characteristics of the speech, 
be accompanied by a relatively large amount of 
unmodulated current of carrier frequency. When this 
carrier current is transmitted from the modulator, 
it is evident that only a relatively small part of the 
line current is actually used in conveying the character- 
istic variations of the voice current. If, therefore, 
this carrier current is supplied to the demodulator 
from a local source instead of over the line from the 
sending station, the amount of line current which it 
is necessary to transmit per channel is very materially 
reduced, for then only the relatively small side bands 
are transmitted. Curve EH, Fig. 11, shows the wave 
form with the carrier suppressed when both side bands 
are present; and Curve F, Fig. 11, shows the wave» 
form with the carrier suppressed when only one side 
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band is present. In the application of this method, 
means must be provided for eliminating the carrier 
current at the sending end and for supplying it to the 
demodulator from a local source at the receiving end. 

Elimination of the carrier frequency at the sending 
end can be accomplished by what is known as a 
‘balanced modulator,’ a schematic circuit of which is ~ 
shown in Fig. 20. In this arrangement two tubes are 
connected in a manner somewhat similar to the “push- 
pull” repeater circuit which is described later. The - 
voice frequency potential is applied differentially to 
the grids of the two tubes by the transformer T;. The 
carrier potential is applied through the transformer T, 
to the common portion of the. input circuit in such 
a manner that the carrier frequency potentials of the 
two grids with respect to the filament are at any 
instant the same. The resultant carrier frequency 
currents in the plate circuits of the two tubes are then 
equal, and the fluxes which they set up in the core of 
the differential transformer T'; are equal and opposite; 
hence no voltage of the frequency of the unmodulated 
carrier is induced in the output circuit. By a more 
detailed analysis it can be shown that the side-band 
currents resulting from the interaction of the carrier 
and speech-frequency currents are not balanced out 
but are reproduced in the output circuit. It should be 
noted that under these conditions, high-frequency 
current appears in the output circuit only when 
low-frequency telephone currents are being applied 
to the input circuit of the modulator. 

Harmonic Generator. In order to insure that 
the carrier current applied to the demodulator in the 
above system, employing suppressed carrier, is of 
exactly the same frequency as that used for modula- 
tion at the sending end, an arrangement has been 
devised whereby both of these frequencies are derived 
from the same source. For this purpose at one 
terminal of the system a vacuum-tube oscillator 
generates a frequency somewhat above the voice 
range—say 5000 cycles. Current of this frequency is 
applied to the input of another vacuum tube in such 
a way as to overload it. This “harmonic generator,” 
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as it has been termed, is so arranged that the current 
in its output circuit has a distorted wave-form con- 
taining prominent components whose frequencies are 
exact multiples of the applied frequency. The various 
harmonics of the base frequency (in this case 10,000, 
15,000, 20,000 cycles, etc.) are separated by suitably 
designed selective circuits and led into individual cir- 
cuits where they are amplified and made available 
for use as carrier currents, each in connection with a 
different channel. At the same time, current of the 
base frequency from the controlling oscillator, in this 
case 5000 cycles, is amplified and transmitted over 
the line to the other terminal. Here it is separated 
out by a filter, amplified and applied to a second 
harmonic generator, which produces the same series 
of carrier frequencies as does the harmonic generator 
at the controlling station already referred to. These 
regenerated harmonics may not only be used for de- 
modulating the transmissions received from the con- 
trolling terminal, but may also be used in connection 
with balanced modulators which send in the reverse 
direction, The demodulators at the controlling sta- 
tion, are supplied with carrier current from the har- 
monic generator at that terminal. : 

The suppressed carrier system, besides employing 
smaller line currents, has two other important advan- 
tages. One is the absence of audible beat notes re- 
sulting from interaction in the demodulating circuits 
between the carrier frequency normally present and 
others which may be present through cross-talk or lack 
of perfect balance. Where all of the carrier frequencies 
are generated separately, these combination frequencies 
may in certain cases give rise to disturbing tones within 
the voice range. With the harmonic arrangement, 
on the other hand, the only possible frequencies are 
differences of the base frequency itself and its harmonics, 
all of which are above the normal voice range, and ac- 
cordingly are suppressed by the low-pass filter in the 
output circuit of the demodulator. As a matter of 
fact, this harmonic arrangement is practically essential 
where the same frequency range is used for both 


directions. 
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The second advantage arises from the fact that 
variations in the attenuation of the line, due to weather 
changes or other causes, have less effect on the trans- 
mission equivalent of the system where the carrier 
frequency itself is not transmitted. This will be clear 
when it is recalled that the magnitude of the voice 
current in the output of the demodulator is proportional 
to the product of the amplitudes of the carrier and side 
band currents. If, therefore, the change in-line at- 
tenuation is such as to increase or decrease the side 
band current by a given ratio, the carrier current when 
transmitted will in general also be changed in the same 
ratio, and the resulting voice current will be changed 
by the-square of this ratio. In the suppressed carrier 
system, on the other hand, while the side band is 
changed as before, the carrier is increased or de- 
creased—not by the change in attenuation which oc- 
curs at the carrier frequency—but by the changes, in 
general much smaller, which occur at the base fre- 
quency, so that the voice current is less affected in 
this case. 

Repeaters. From the discussion of the transmission 
characteristics of lines which will be given later in the 
paper, the very great practical importance of amplify- 
ing apparatus at intermediate points on a line employ- 
ing carrier frequencies will be evident. For this pur- 
pose fortunately we have available, first, the vacuum 
tube, and, second, a largé variety of methods of ap- 
plying this tube which have been developed to a high 
state of efficiency in connection with the voice 
frequency telephone repeater. While, asjust indicated, 
the same general considerations apply to repeaters 
for carrier current circuits as to repeaters on circuits 
operated at voice frequencies, the conditions peculiar 
to carrier current operation require that the repeaters 
for this service differ quite considerably from standard 
voice frequency repeaters. 

In the first place, on a multiplex carrier current cir- 
cuit a single repeater installation must handle the 
energy associated with a number of independent con- 
versations. This could be accomplished by making 
the installation include a number of repeaters 
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on 


in parallel with suitably associated filter combinations, 
but it is at once obvious that it is much preferable to 
install but one repeater channel capable of amplifying 
all the carrier transmission. The requirements for 


the repeater set are made still more severe by the fact 
that modulation in the repeater tubes, which tends to 
increase with the load, introduces disturbing factors 
in carrier operation which are not serious in ordinary 
repeater operation. The reason for this is that the 
combination frequencies resulting from the interaction 
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of the currents in two channels may lie in the frequency 
range of a third, in which case they are transmitted 
through the selective circuits of that channel and ap- 
pear as an interfering noise or tone at the subscriber’s 
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station. To obtain sufficient energy carrying capacity, 
and to overcome to some degree this difficulty of 
intermodulation, we use a number of tubes in parallel 
in the so-called ‘‘push-pull” arrangement. The prin- 
ciple of the push-pull amplifier is shown in Fig. 21. 

In this arrangement the input voltage is applied in 
such a way as to increase the grid voltage of one tube 
with respect to its filament at the same time that the 
grid voltages of the other is diminished. The plates 
are connected with the output circuit by a differential 
transformer, so that the useful amplified currents from 
the two tubes are added, while the more troublesome 
interfering components due to modulation are equal in 
amplitude and opposite in phase, and hence are: bal-. 
ancedout. Instead of employing tubes in parallel to in- 
crease the energy capacity of the set, it would have 
been possible to have used.a single tube of larger energy 
capacity. The scheme of using a number of tubes 
operating in parallel was adopted in order to avoid in- 
creasing the number of types of tubes in the plant. 

In repeater operation at voicefrequencies, the amount 
of amplification which can be secured on a given line 
and with given types of repeater apparatus is limited 
by the tendency to “sing.” The same is true for re- 
peater operation at carrier frequencies. To reduce 
the tendency of the repeater to sing, the same methods 
may be adopted as are employed at the terminals; 
that is to say, if the same frequencies are used for the 
transmission in both directions, the lines on ‘either 
side of the repeater must be balanced and the 
same general type of repeater circuit used as for voice 
frequency telephone repeaters (see Fig. 22). If, 
however, different frequencies are employed for trans- 
mission in the two directions, filters may be used to 
prevent the currents sent out in one direction from 
passing into the input circuit of the repeater set which 
receives energy from that direction. . 

While the telephone currents at voice frequencies 
may be amplified in the same repeater along with the 
carrier currents, it has been found convenient for rea- 
sons of plant flexibility to separate voice frequencies 
from carrier frequencies by line filters similar to those 
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used at the terminals. Due to the fact that the attenu- 
ation of voice frequencies is much lower than that of 
carrier frequencies, it is frequently not necessary to 
install a voice frequency repeater at all of the points 
where carrier frequency repeaters are installed. A 
number of arrangements are illustrated in the 
sections dealing with commercial systems. 

Signaling over Carrier Telephone Circuits. For a 
carrier telephone channel to form an integral part of 
an ordinary telephone connection, it is in general de- 
sirable to be able to operate the normal signaling 
mechanism over the channel without the intervention 
of an operator at the terminals of the carrier section. 
This is accomplished by two distinct methods in the 
two types of system employed. In the type where 
carrier current is transmitted over the line, an auxiliary 
rectifier tube is associated with the demodulator in 
such a manner that the incoming carrier current pro- 
duces in the output circuit of this rectifier a direct 
current sufficient to maintain a relay in its operated 
position. When the operator signals, the ordinary 
16-cycle ringing current is received at the carrier 
terminal. This is made to operate a relay, which dis- 
connects the source of carrier current from the modu- 
lator, thereby stopping its transmission over the line. 
As aresult, at the distant terminal the relay controlled 
by the rectified current falls back, causing an ordinary 
16-cycle ringing current to be sent out over the con- 
necting line associated with that particular channel. 

In the system where the carrier current is suppressed, 
the 16-cycle ringing current from the low-frequency 
line operates a relay which applies to the modulator, 
through the speech circuit, a current of 183 cycles 
from a vacuum-tube oscillator or other source. This 
current interacts with the carrier current in the modu- 
lator to produce a side band current, differing from 
the carrier by 133 cycles, which is transmitted to the 
distant terminal. Here it is demodulated and appears 
in the voice frequency circuit as a current of 133-cycle 
frequency. This current operates a relay tuned to 
this frequency, which in turn serves to send out 16- 
cycle ringing current over the low-frequency line. 
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Actual circuit arrangements showing these two 
methods of signaling are shown in the sections of this 
paper describing commercial systems. 

Telegraph. Carrier current telegraphy is based on 
the same fundamental principles as carrier current 
telephony, but in actual operation it employs some- 
what different physical arrangements, owing to the 
differences in the nature of the signals to be transmitted 
and to the differences between the operating conditions 
met in the two cases. 

In ordinary telegraphy the signaling current con- 
sists of a succession of so-called “marking pulses” 
separated by intervals of zero or oppositely directed 
current> representing spaces. In transmitting tele- 
graph signals over a line by the carrier method, the 
signaling current, as received from the local telegraph 
trunk or from a connecting long-distance telegraph 
line, operates a relay which controls the application 
of carrier current to the high-frequency line. The 
usual arrangement is such that high-frequency current 
of uniform amplitude is sent out during the marking 
intervals only. At the receiving terminal this high- 
frequency current is rectified, generally after ampli- 
fication, by a vacuum tube. The resulting rectified 
current operates a relay, which in turn sends signals 
over the connecting telegraph circuit or loop. Fig. 
23 shows a simple, one-way carrier telegraph circuit 
with one-way direct-current telegraph loops at either 
end. 

It has sometimes been assumed that the only fre- 
quency transmitted under these conditions isthat of the 
carrier, and that therefore the only limitation on the 
frequency intervals between the carriers of adjacent 
channels is that imposed by-the degree of selectivity 
possible of attainment with actual physical apparatus. 
That this is not the case is easily seen from a considera-. 
tion of the building up and decay of current in a sharply 
resonant circuit. If the time required for the current 
to build up in such a circuit is comparable with the 
lengths of the marking and spacing intervals, the high- 
frequency current will not accurately reproduce the 
telegraph signals. This causes a rounding off of the 
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signal, or, if it is sufficiently extreme, the signals 
disappear altogether. 

To determine quantitatively the relation between 
the constants of the selective circuits and the speed 
and quality of the signals, it is most convenient to 
regard the problem as a case of modulation. As in 
telephony it was shown to be necessary to transmit a 
band of frequencies equal in width to the voice fre- 
quency range, similarly in carrier telegraphy it is 
necessary to transmit a band of high frequencies cor- 

* responding to the important frequencies present in the 
‘direct-current telegraph signals. An analysis of the 
ideal current wave representing a succession of tele- 
graph signals reveals the presence of an infinite series 
of components whose frequencies extend to infinity 
and whose amplitudes decrease with increasing fre- 
quency. Ordinary telegraph circuits transmit only 
components of comparatively low frequency, with the 
result that the signals are rounded off. Reasonably 
good signals are secured, however, if those components 
are preserved whose frequencies are a few times the 
fundamental interruption frequency. The upper limit 
of this essential frequency band varies with different 
types of apparatus and with different grades of service 
required, but it is for any one set of conditions roughly | 
proportional to the speed of signaling. For the cases 
so far met with in practise, it is o1 the order of 100 or 
200 cycles. It follows, therefore, that whilea modulated 
wave, whose envelope approximates ideal telegraph 
signals, would require the transmission over the line of 
a very wide band of frequencies, satisfactory operation 
requires the transmission of a band of frequencies equal 
only in width to the essential frequency range of 
ordinary telegraphy. In case of multiplex carrier 
telegraph operation, the non-essential frequency com- 
ponents are accordingly suppressed by the selective 
sending circuits, so as to prevent them from inter- 
fering with other channels. 

Referring again to Fig. 23, which shows one arrange- 
ment for sending and receiving, it will be seen that the 
transmission of the high-frequency current is controlled, 
by arelay whose winding isincluded in the low-frequency 
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line and the contacts of which short-circuit during the 
spacing intervals the output circuit of the oscillator 
which supplies energy to the line through an amplifier. 
At the receiving terminal the arrangement for de- 
modulation or detection requires some further ex- 
planation. The carrier current, after suitable ampilifi- 
cation, is applied to the input circuit of a vacuum-tube 
detector. The grid of this tube is made just sufficiently 
negative to prevent -the flow of current in the plate 
circuit, which includes the winding of a relay, when no 
high-frequency current is being received from the line 
through the amplifier. During the marking inter- 
vals a high-frequency alternating potential is applied 
to the grid, causing a high-frequency pulsating current 
to flow in the plate circuit and operate the relay which 
is adjusted so as to be held in the operated position 
for the duration of the signal. The contacts of this 
relay control the sending of signals over the connecting 
telegraph circuit. 

' Referring to the question of multiplex ppelation: 
it may be mentioned that where the carrier frequency 
is of the order of several thousand cycles, the percentage 
difference in frequency between the extreme edges of 
the side band is so small, that it is not so readily pos- 
sible to design circuits to suppress one of the side bands, 
as can be done in the case of telephony. For this 
reason, the frequency range assigned to a carrier tele- 
graph channel has been twice that of the essential 
frequency range of the direct-current telegraph channel. 
As is obvious from previous consideration, the advan- 
tages of band filters largely disappear for narrow trans- 
mission bands at high frequencies, and in telegraphy 
it has been found more convenient, for the signaling 
speed so’ far met with, to use loosely coupled resonant 
circuits, such as are shown in Fig. 23. 

A frequent condition of two-way operation involves 
what in ordinary telegraph working is termed “‘full- 
duplex operation,” where the oppositely directed chan- 
nels are used simultaneously for independent messages. 
In ordinary telegraphy this full-duplex operation 
is secured by balanced bridge arrangements which 
involve at each terminal a close balancing of the actual 
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line by an artificial line. This close balancing at 
low frequencies is secured by rather close attention 
of a repeater operator and rather frequent readjust- 
ments of the artificial line constants. While it is 
possible to.adapt such an arrangement to the carrier 
telegraph line, it has not been found economical 
to do so because of the ease of securing full-duplex 
operation by the use of different carrier frequencies 
for the two directions. The extension of this method 
to multiplex operation is obvious. A very convenient 
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frequency arrangement for carrier telegraphy has been 
found to be that in which transmissions in one direc- 
tion occupy a range of frequency from 33800 to 6000 
cycles, and those in the other direction from very 
slightly above 6000 to 10,000 cycles. By proper 
terminal arrangements this will provide on a single 
pair of wires the equivalent of ten full-duplex tele- 
graph channels. From what hasbeen said, it will appear 
that there is left still available a substantial frequency 
range which may, if desired, be used to provide 
either other telegraph channels, or, if the needs of the 
service require them, additional telephone channels. 
Frequency Assignments. From the statements re- 
garding filters and the methods of obtaining two-way 
operation, it will be evident that it is possible to select 
_the frequencies for the various telephone and _tele- 
graph channels in a variety of ways. What assign- 
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ment of frequencies to the various- channels is best 
suited to a particular installation depends upon the 
engineering and economic considerations involved. 
For example, where there is only a single pair of wires 
available and it is desired to secure over this pair 
as many carrier telephone channels as possible, it 
may be economical to go to considerable expense 
in securing sufficient uniformity in the line so 
that its impedance can be readily balanced by the 
artificial line networks, thereby making it possible to 
use the same range of frequency for securing a two- 
way telephone channel. The harmonic frequency 
arrangement already described is particularly useful 
in such a case. 

If, however, it is desired to operate carrier systems 
over anumber of pairs of wires on the same lead, 
considerations of cross-talk, which will be explained 
more fully later in a section dealing with lines, make it 
highly desirable that different frequencies be used for 
operation in the two directions. Under this condition 
it is not necessary to secure the uniformity of line 
impedance which is required when the same frequency 
is employed in both directions. Of the possible 
frequency assignments for the oppositely directed 
channels, one which has proved very convenient is 
that in which all of the channels in one direction 
employ carrier frequencies below a certain value, and 
all the channels in the opposite direction carrier fre- 
quencies above this value. This grouped arrangement 
simplifies the selective circuits both at the repeater 
points and at the terminals; for the separation be- 
tween oppositely directed currents which isaccomplished 
by the balancing of the high-frequency line when the 
same frequencies are used in both directions can, with 
this grouped arrangement, be accomplished by a 
combination of high- and low-pass filters of the type 
shown in Fig. 15. Fig. 24 shows schematically a 
carrier telephone system employing filters of this sort 
both at the terminals and at an intermediate repeater 
station. ; 

A very workable assignment of frequencies to tele- 
phone and telegraph on the same pair is shown in 
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Fig. 25. The arrows at the lower part of the ee. 
indicate the positions assigned in the frequency scale 
to the different types of transmission. Beginning 
at zero frequency there is assigned to the direct- 
current telegraph anarrow band. The range extending 
from 200 to 2000 cycles and represented by the hori- 
zontal arrow is the frequency band of ordinary tele- 
phony. In the interval between 3333 and 6000 cycles 
is a group of eight one-way carrier telegraph channels in- 
dicated by vertical arrows. Inthe interval between 
6000 and 10,000 are the eight oppositely directed 
channels, which with those of lower frequency may 
constitute eight full duplex telegraph circuits. The 
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frequency range above 10,000 is assigned to three two- 
way carrier telephone channels. These are each desig- 
nated by a vertical arrow indicating the position of the 
carrier frequency and the direction of transmission, 
and a horizontal arrow indicating the position of the 
side band with respect to the carrier frequency. 

Above there are given, one above the other, the 
idealized attenuation characteristics of a pair of 
separating filters for use with this assignment of fre- 
quencies. The lower of the two is so designed that 
each filter transmits only those frequencies which are 
assigned to one particular purpose. Such filters would 
be used for separating into individual circuits the 
currents used for carrier telephony, carrier telegraphy, 
ordinary telephony and ordinary telegraphy and thus fa- 
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cilitating their distribution in the central offices. The 
filters shown above are used, as is illustrated in Fig. 
23, for separating in the carrier current circuits 
the currents transmitted in opposite directions. 


LINES 


General. The electrical design of carrier systems is 
determined in large part by the problems which arise in 
the transmission of the carrier currents over the line 
wires. The comparatively high frequencies used in 
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carrier transmission attenuate much more rapidly 
in passing along the lines, and have a much greater 
tendency to cause interference in adjacent circuits 
than do the ordinary telephone frequencies. Both at- 
tenuation and interference increase rapidly with in- 
crease in frequency. Because of this it has been found 
most economical to make use of the frequency range 
commencing immediately above the voice range. The 
systems which have so far been put into commercial 
use employ frequencies up to about 30,000 cycles. 
Because of the high attenuation and interference, 
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carrier transmission is particularly dependent on the 
use in the circuit of repeaters placed at comparatively 
frequent intervals. To indicate the importance of 
repeaters, it is interesting to note that if the Harris- 
burg-Chicago carrier telephone system, which spans 
about 750 miles, as described below, were operated with- 
out repeaters, it would be necessary under the most 
favorable line conditions to apply at the sending end 
of the highest-frequency channel a power of 60 kilowatts. 
By the use of intermediate repeaters the high- 
frequency power at no point exceeds 0.1 watt. 

Some of the experimenters in this art have had the 
misconception that the mode of transmission of the 
high frequencies employed in carrier operation was 
different from that of the ordinary telephone frequen- 
cies, and that the carrier frequencies had some unex- 
plained property whereby, although guided by the 
line wires, large energy losses in the line wires were 
avoided. There is, however, no theoretical or ex- 
perimental basis for this idea. As a matter of fact, 
the line attenuation of carrier currents is considerably 
greater than for telephone frequencies and increases 
rapidly with frequency, due to the increased resistance 
of the line wires, and increased effective leakage be- 
tween the line wires at the carrier frequencies. While 
it is, of course, proper to picture the mechanism of 
carrier transmission as one in which the energy is con- 
tained in the electromagnetic waves, which are guided 
by the line wires, this is no less true for the trans- 
mission of low frequencies. The difference between 
radio and wire transmission, whether of high or low 
frequency, is the difference between unguided and 
guided waves. 

Open Wire Characteristics at Carrier Frequencies. 
The two sizes of wire in most common use for open- 
wire telephone lines in this country are No. 12 N. B.S. 
gage (0.104 in. diameter) and No. 8 B. W. G. 
(0.165 in. diameter). These wires are strung on pole 
lines with a normal separation of twelve inches be- 
tween their centers. 


The curves of Fig. 26 give the values of the attenua- 
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tion constant” at different frequencies for circuits 
of these sizes of wire. The attenuation follows the 
usual line formulas. That is, the ratio of the currents 
1, and tg at two points on a transmission line separated 
by a distance 1, assuming the line so terminated as to 
make reflection effects negligible, is 
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in which a is the real part of the expression 


VJ (R+jpL) (G+jpC) 

In this expression R and L are the effective loop 
series resistance and inductance per unit length and 
G and C are thé effective conductance and capacitance 
between the wires, per unit length. 


22. Nors: A convenient practical unit of attenuation which 
has gained large use in telephone engineering is that of the 
‘mile of standard cable,” in which dat 800 cycles equals 0.109. 
The attenuation at carrier frequencies is expressed in terms of 
the miles of standard cable which at 800 cycles has the same 


attenuation. - ; 
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The formulas covering the action of transmission 
lines to alternating currents are so well understood* 
that the discussion here. will be limited to certain 
features of particular interest in connection with 
carrier systems. 
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It is found that the constants L and C are practically 
the same at high as at low frequencies. R may be 
computed by the usual ‘‘skin effect’? formulas. Its 


23. J. A. Fleming: ‘The Propagation of Electric Currents 
in Telephone and Telegraph Conductors.”’ 

A. E. Kennelly: ‘‘The Application of Hyperbolic Functions 
to Electrical Engineering Problems.” — 

John Mills: “Radio Communication, Theory and Methods, 
with an Appendix on Transmission over Wires.” - 
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rapid increase in value with increase in frequency is 
shown in Fig. 27. 

The determination of G represents a more difficult 
task since no theoretical relation has been established 
between the effective conductance between the wires 
and frequency. In computing the curve shown, the 
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value of G was taken from measurements of the effective 
insulation of a group of glass line insulators exposed to 
ordinary weather conditions, and assumes therefore 
that the effective leakage occurs only at the insulators. 
The conductance, for example, at 25 kilocyles, under 
normal dry weather conditions, is found to be roughly 
200 times that measured with direct current. 
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It will be noted that the curves computed with the 
values of the constants so obtained are checked very 
closely by the actual field measurements which 
are indicated on the curves by small circles. 
Since the leakage plays a large part in determining 
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the attenuation, substantial changes in attenuation 
occur for varying weather conditions. Under wet 
weather conditions the attenuation will rise materially 
higher than that shown in the above curve. 

The apparent attenuation of a circuit may be largely 
increased by the setting up of induced currents in ad- 
jacent wires carried on the same pole line. This is 
illustrated in the curve of Fig. 28, which is for one of 
the circuits employed in the operation of the first com- 
mercial carrier telephone system between Baltimore 
and Pittsburgh. The dotted curve represents excess 
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attenuation originally found in the circuit due to such 
absorption. After additional transpositions had been 
cut into the circuit it finally gave the attenuation shown 
in the full line curve. The smaller attenuation 
hump shown in the curve at about 12,000 cycles 
was not eliminated, as its effect was not considered 
sufficiently serious to justify the expense of further 


transpositions. 
The impedance of a circuit as viewed at terminal and 


‘intermediate repeater points is important in determ- 


ining the proportioning of the connecting apparatus 
and in determining the amount of amplification which 
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ean be given, in systems depending on balance. Fig. 
29 shows the impedance characteristic of a long 
No. 8 B. W. G. circuit. The curves follow the 
usual line formulas for characteristic impedance. 
It will be noted that the impedance is practically 
a pure resistance with a value of approximately 600 
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ohms. The fact that the reactance component is 
negligible makes it possible to design the selecting cir- 
cuits regardless of the particular line over which a 
system is to operate. 

The effect on repeater amplification of irregularities 
in impedance is covered in the section nngen “Line 
Balancing” below. 

Cable. Transmission over cables will be ees 
here in connection with the unavoidable use. of 
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short lengths of cable in open wire lines, for toll 
entrance in bringing the circuits into the central offices, 
at river crossings, in passing through cities, etc. Such 
lengths of cable have two effects: 

a. They introduce a considerable transmission loss 
due to the inefficiency of cable circuits at these higher 
frequencies, and 

b. They introduce a large irregularity in impedance 
characteristics which, in systems depending on balance 
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for duplex operation, affects radically the amount 
of amplification which may be obtained at repeater . 
ints. r 
erie. 30 shows the attenuation, and Fig. 31 shows the 
impedance of a No. 18 B. & S. gage paper-insulated 
cable circuit of the ordinary telephone type. ; 
~ To reduce both the attenuation of the circuits at 
these frequencies and the impedance irregularity which 
short lengths of cable introduce, there has been 
developed a system of coil inductance loading. 
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Loading for Carrier Frequencies. The loading sys- 
tems which have been developed for cable are adapted 
to transmit frequencies up to about 30,000 cycles. 
The coils are spaced about 1000 feet apart, and the 
amount of inductance is chosen so as to give the cable 
circuits the same characteristic impedance as the lines 
to which they are connected. Fig. 32 shows the 
attenuation of a No. 18 gage cable so loaded. 

Fig. 33 shows the impedance of a section of line 
between Harrisburg and Pittsburg as measured at 
Harrisburg, including two lengths of cable as indicated 
in the figure. It will be noted that the impedance 
when the cables are non-loaded is very irregular. The 
rapid variations in impedance are caused by reflections 
from the intermediate length of cable at Altoona, 
whereas the general drop of the complete impedance 
curve is due to the terminal cable at Harrisburg. It 
will be noted in this case that due to the terminal cable 
the reactance of the circuit as measured from the term- 
inal is not negligible. The decrease in irregularity 
in impedance as the frequency increases is due to the 
fact that the attenuation increases with frequency, so 
that the cable at Altoona is electrically farther away . 
at the higher frequencies. Since, however, the large 
attenuation has to be made up by larger repeater 
gains, the smaller apparent irregularity at the higher 
frequencies is of equal or greater practical importance 
than that at low frequencies. It will be noted further- 
more that the loading largely overcomes the effect 
of the two lengths of cable. The slight remaining 
reactance component, which occurs at the higher fre- . 
quencies, is largely due to the office wiring at the end 
where the measurements were made; and the slight . 
remaining irregularity is due to some office wiring 
at Altoona. 

Fig. 34 illustrates the effect on attenuation of the 
loading of intermediate lengths of cable. It shows 
the improvement introduced in the attenuation of a 
circuit between Wakefield, Mass., and Portland, Me., 
due to the loading of three lengths of intermediate 
cable. This section is a part of the circuit of a carrier 
telephone installation between Boston, Mass., and 
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Bangor, Me. The importance of loading will be ap- 
preciated in this case by noting that at 25 kilocyeles 
the received energy is increased about two hundred 
times by the loading of the cables. 

Under some conditions it has been found convenient 
to leave lengths of cable in carrier systems unloaded, 
and to install auto-transformers between the cable and 
the open-wire circuits to reduce the reflection losses 
introdueed by the cables. 

Tine Balancing for Two-Way Operation. As already 
pointed out, two-way operation may be carried out 
either by the use of different frequencies in the two 
directions, or by using the same frequency for the two 
directions but using duplex balancing arrangements at 
the terminals. When different frequencies are used in 
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the two directions it is sometimes convenient to em- 
ploy line balance to supplement the selective circuits. 

The general problem of line balancing was discussed 
in some detail in the paper on telephone repeaters 
already referred to.24 It will be noted by referring 
again to the impedance characteristic of a long uni- 
form length of open wire circuit (Fig. 29) that a 
balance can be obtained by employing an artificial 
line consisting simply of a non-inductive resistance of 
about 600 ohms. Moreover, this resistance gives a 
good balance for all of the channels employed in a 
carrier system. : 

For systems requiring it, balance must be obtained 
not only at intermediate repeater points but also 
at each terminal, since the terminal set is itself in- 
_ herently a repeater. Fig. 35 shows diagrammatically 


24. -Gherardi-Jewett, loc. cit. 
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a typical balancing arrangement in which the open- 
wire and connected apparatus on one side of the hy- 
brid coil is balanced by a resistance and connected 
apparatus on the opposite side. The office wiring is 
balanced by a condenser and the high-pass and low- 
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pass filters in the line are balanced by similar arrange- 
ments in the balancing line. 

There has already been pointed out in the section 
above the manner in which irregularities due to inter- 
mediate lengths of cable are cared for by loading. It 
is important that lines used for carrier operation shall 
be kept as free as possible from intermediate lengths 
of cable, lengths of twisted pair, ete. It will be noted 
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that the irregularities in impedance so introduced 
are similar to those which occur at ordinary telephone 
frequencies, and were discussed in some detail in the 
paper on telephone repeaters. 
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Interference between Circuits—Transpositions. Any 
general use of carrier systems in the telephone plant 
‘requires that it be possible to operate a number of 
similar systems over the same pole line without mutual 
interference, that is, to transmit the same range of 
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carrier frequencies over a number of circuits running 
closely together on the same line, with only negligible 
interference between channels of different carrier 
systems. 

Inasmuch as the only means available for preventing 
interference between circuits where the same carrier 
frequency is employed in both directions is that of 
balance between circuits, effected by transpositions, 
it is obvious that where a number of carrier systems 
are to be operated on the same pole line, the circuits 
must be operated on the metallic and not on the ground 
return basis. Metallic circuits are also desirable for 
reducing foreign high-frequency interference, such as 
“static’ and that from high-power radio stations 
employing frequencies in the carrier range. 

The transpositions existing in open-wire telephone 
circuits are generally inadequate to balance the cir- 
cuits sufficiently accurately for the higher frequencies 
of carrier transmission. _ 

Fig. 36 shows the values of interference at different 
frequencies between two pairs of wires which are adja- 
cent on the crossarm. Curve A shows typical values 
for circuits as measured with the ordinary telephone 
transpositions in them. Curve B indicates the great 
reduction made in the cross-talk by inserting transpo- 
sitions in both of two circuits extending between Toledo, 
Ohio and South Bend, Indiana, making the average 
number per circuit about six_per mile. Inasmuch as 
these circuits are adjacent pairs on the line, the expo- 
sure between them is the maximum possible. 

In Fig. 37, Curves A and B show, in the same 
manner, the cross-talk between two circuits with the 
ordinary transpositions and after special transpositions 
had been cut into them. Here the circuits are not 
immediately adjacent but are separated on the 
crossarm by two other pairs of wires. The two 
pairs covered by this figure extend between Harrisburg - 
and Pittsburgh, and are in commercial use for 
carrier systems. 

As a result of a considerable amount of line measure- 
ments of the above types with different transposition 
systems, and from theoretical investigation of cross- 
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talk at these frequencies, it has been determined that 
the interference limitations are roughly as follows: 
Where carrier systems employ the same frequencies 
for transmission in the two directions, it would not be 
practicable to operate systems on all the pairs of a 
line, since the number of transpositions required would 
be prohibitively large. In fact, in a lead carrying a 
considerable number. of circuits, the transpositions 
would have to be more closely spaced than are the 
poles under present standard construction. It is pos- 
sible, however, to reduce greatly the effect of inter- 


ference between circuits, by employing systems using 
different frequencies in the two directions, and arrang- 
ing so that all of the systems employ the same range 
of frequencies in each direction. This reduces, of 
course, the number of two-way channels which may 
be obtained per pair. It is not certain, however, 
that even with this arrangement of carrier systems it 
would be economical to apply carrier to all pairs 
of a pole line. . 

Much has already been accomplished, however, in 
transposing a limited number of pairs on a pole line 
for carrier operation, and this constitutes the practical 
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problem in most of the present cases; for example, 
two carrier telephone systems and one carrier tele- 
graph system are operating over the same pole line 
in the section of the New York-Chicago line between 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, a distance of about 200 
miles. While the circuits involved in this case are 
not adjacent on the crossarm, the systems employ 
the same frequencies for transmission in opposite direc- 
tions and therefore represent a severe condition as 
regards interference. 


Fia. 39 


Noise Interference. As the frequencies used in 
carrier systems are considerably higher than the 
harmonics which are generally present in power 
systems, these circuits are less subject to noise from 
power interference than are the ordinary telephone 
circuits. They are not free from such interference, 
however, since high frequencies may be set up in 
power systems by the charging of lightning protectors, 
switching, ete. Since the circuits cannot in general 
be as well balanced to ground at carrier frequencies 
as at ordinary telephone frequencies, the carrier 
channels have shown a certain amount of interference 
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from atmospheric electrical effects—that is, so-called 
static. Some interference has also been experienced 
from high-power long-distance radio systems which 
are now employing frequencies within the same range. 

Iine-Measuring Apparatus. To put the lines in 
proper shape for carrier operation and to maintain 
them properly has necessitated the development of 
a suitable measuring technique and of portable measur- 
ing units, including a high-frequency oscillator, high- 
frequency impedance bridge, detector circuits, thermo- 
couples, etc. 


‘Fig. 40 


A photograph of a portable high-frequency oscillator 
designed for testing work is shown in Fig. 38. This 
involves the use of four vacuum tubes and affords 
stable outputs as high as 50 milliamperes into an 
average line impedance. Its frequency range extends 
from 100 cycles to 50 kilocycles, and it is designed to 
operate on telephone-office power-supply sources. — 


Fig. 89 shows a high-frequency bridge of the differ- 


ential-transformer type with a normal operating 
range covering that of the oscillator above mentioned. 
and capable of an accuracy throughout this range of 
one-quarter of one per cent. 
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Fig. 40 shows a high-frequency detector unit for 
use in bridge measurements. This involves the use 
of several vacuum tubes in an amplifier-detector 
circuit with an optional detecting arrangement al- 
lowing either: 

a. Recording on a direct-current galvanometer, or 

b. The use of a telephone receiver. 


OSCILLATOR 


LINE UNDER 
MEASUREMENT 


_ Attenuation measurements have been carried out 
largely by the use of thermocouple meter circuits in 
conjunction with an oscillator of the general type 
above mentioned. This permits measuring directly the 
attenuations of lines up to about 250 miles in length. 
The current sent into the line is compared with 
the corresponding received current, with the circuit 
properly terminated. - An over-all accuracy 
of about 1 per cent is usually obtained. Currents 
as low as 0.25 milliampere may be read with this 


np 
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method thus making it possible to measure attenu- 
ations involving current ratios up to 1:200, or a line 
length equivalent to approximately 50 miles of stand- 
ard cable. For greater lengths of line circuits involving 
the use of the sensitive detector circuit above 
mentioned, have been employed using comparison 
methods. 

Impedance measurements are made with the os- 
cillator, bridge and detector circuits above noted. 
A schematic circuit arrangement is shown on Fig. 41. 


COMMERCIAL APPARATUS AND INSTALLATIONS 


Under this section there is given a description of 
the apparatus which has been developed for commercial 
service and of the manner of employing it in actual 
installations in the Bell Telephone Plant. To date 
there have been developed and put into commercial 
use, three distinct types of multiplex carrier systems, 
as follows: 

1. A carrier telephone system in which the carrier 
is transmitted. 

2. A carrier telephone system in which the carrier 
is suppressed. 

3. A carrier telegraph system 

There has also been developed a two-way repeater 
set employing vacuum tubes, and suitable for use 
with any one of these three systems. 

We will consider these systems in the order noted 
above, including the repeater more specifically under 
the first system, and will then discuss the general 
considerations as to their practical uses which are 
common to all the systems. 

Carrier Telephone System Employing Transmitted 
Carrier. The apparatus which characterizes this 
type of system is indicated diagrammatically in Fig. 
42, which shows the terminal circuit arrangement of 
one two-way channel. 

This circuit can perhaps be most simply explained 
by tracing the path of currents involved in telephone 
_ transmission, which is shown by heavy lines in the 

figure. Voice frequency currents originating in the 
low-frequency line on the left pass through the low- 
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frequeney hybrid coil, LH, into the vacuum-tube 
modulator, M. There is likewise fed into the modula- 
tor the carrier current from the vacuum-tube oscillator, 
O, shown in light lines. Of the components of modula- 
tion appearing in the output circuit of the modulator, 
the transmitting band-filter, TF, suppresses al] 


Fie. 43 


except one side band, either the upper or lower as 
desired, and the carrier, which it transmits or passes 
into the circuit common to all of the transmitting 
channels. The transmitting currents from this and 
the other channels then pass through the carrier hybrid 
coil and out on the carrier line. hy 
The balancing networks, LN and C N, shown in 
Fig. 42, are important elements in determining the 
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satisfactory operation of the system. The network, 
LN, on the left balances the low-frequency line and 
is similar to those used in ordinary telephone-repeater 
practise. The network, CN, on the right is of the 
type discussed above in the section on lines, and is 
illustrated in Fig. 35. It includes apparatus for 
balancing the office cabling and the line filters as 
well as the line itself. 

The currents received from. the line, which in the 
ease of any given channel consist of one side band 
accompanied by its carrier, pass through the carrier 
hybrid coil and are selectively passed to the appro- 
priate. receiving circuits by means of the receiving 
band filters, one of which is shown at RF. The 
current passing through the filter R F is then amplified 
and demodulated in the two-stage vacuum-tube unit, 
AD, and the voice frequency currents appearing 
in the output circuit are selected from the other com- 
ponents of demodulation by the low-pass filter, 
from which point in the circuit they pass through the 
low-frequency hybrid coil, LH, to the connecting 
voice frequency line. 

It should be pointed out that Fig. 42 indicates the 
points of connection for the transmitting and receiving 
circuits of the other two-way channels of the multiplex 
system, which are led to additional low-frequency 
lines through sets of apparatus which are exact. dupli- 
cates of the one shown, except for the modifications 
necessitated by the use of different frequencies over 
the different channels. ‘ 

The relays and the rectifier, employed in signaling 
by the methods already discussed, arealso shown in the 
figure in light lines. % 

For convenience the apparatus itself is mounted 
on panels which are attached to relay racks in the 
central offices. The vacuum tubes peculiar to a 
two-way channel along with their immediately asso- 
ciated coils and other apparatus, are mounted on a 
panel by themselves, front, and back views of which 
are shown in Figs. 43 and 44. At the top of Fig. 48 
may be seen the oscillator and modulator tubes 
mechanically protected by wire cages, the control 
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and dial of the condenser for adjusting the frequency 
of the oscillator, and similarly the potentiometers for 
controlling the supply of carrier and voice currents 
to the modulator. The jacks facilitate access to the 
various portions of the circuit for testing purposes. 


Fig. 44 


Below are shown the three vacuum tubes of the 
receiving circuit, the potentiometer for controlling 
the line current supplied to the detector input, the 
filament-current rheostat and a signal lamp with cut- 
out key. The remainder of the apparatus is mounted 


-on the back of the panel, Fig. 44, and when installed 
is protected by OCI covers. 
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An assembly of panels of the type just described, 
each associated with an individual carrier telephone 
channel, together with other apparatus about to be 
described, is shown in Fig. 45. At the left may be 
seen four of the panels, three working in this instance 
and one spare, such as were shown in Fig. 48. The 
band-filters discussed above are mounted as individual 
units, of one of which a photograph is shown in Fig. 46. 


Fig. 45 


The coils and condensers are shown secured to a 
mounting plate; and this plate is clamped to the 
vertical rack immediately adjacent to the vacuum- 
tube panel with which it is electrically associated. 
In Fig. 45 these filter-units may be seen located just 
above and below the vacuum-tube panels. In the 
two bavs to the right are mounted the apparatus 
_ controlling the power supply to the tubes, the appara- 
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Fig. 46 


tus used in the routine maintenance tests, and the 
hybrid coils and signaling relays. 
The repeater set, which can be used with any of the 
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carrier systems so far employed, embodies the circuits 
shown in Fig. 22. A front view of an actual set is 
shown in Fig. 47. This set includes the two-stage 
push-pull amplifiers, one for operating in each direc- 
tion, and the necessary filters and hybrid coils for 
associating the set with the line. The balancing 
networks are located on shelves of a nearby rack. 
Also there is furnished a testing unit which may be 
associated with a number of such repeaters, usually 
up to four. 

An illustration of an installation of this type is 
afforded by the Harrisburg-Detroit system, which is 
planned for New York-Detroit telephone service. A 
diagrammatic layout of this system is given in Fig. 
48. . 

The carrier terminals are located at Detroit and 
Harrisburg, and the three carrier channels are brought 
from Harrisburg into New York as voice frequency 
circuits of the four-wire cable type. The system is 
provided with three intermediate repeaters at the 
points indicated. An additional open wire circuit 
between Harrisburg and Detroit is equipped 
with the necessary line filters at the terminals and the 
intermediate points, to make it readily available as a 
spare line-circuit. This spare line-circuit may be 
employed subsequently for a second carrier system. 
In its course from Harrisburg to Detroit the carrier 
system is superimposed upon two different voice fre- 
quency circuits in turn. One of these is a New York- 
Chicago circuit, which the carrier system takes between 
Harrisburg and Beaver Dam, at which point it deviates 
from the route pursued by the carrier system. The 
remaining portion follows a different voice frequency 
circuit from Beaver Dam to Detroit. This illustrates 
the possibility of transferring the carrier systems from 
one voice frequency circuit to another en route. The 
separation of the carrier channels from the regular 
voice frequency channel, at each of the intermediate 
points, enables the two sets of channels to be handled 


entirely independently of each other in their opera- 


tion and maintenance. For example, at Pittsburgh a 
repeater is inserted in the voice frequency circuit as 
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well as in the carrier frequency channels, while at 
Beaver Dam and Maumee the repeaters are inserted 
in the carrier channels only. The occurrence of sec- 
tions of intermediate cable in the system is indicated 
in the figure. The effect of the cable sections between 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh was specifically referred to 
in the section on Lines. 

Carrier Telephone System with Suppressed Carrier. 


Fira. 49 


The second type of carrier telephone system has been 
designed to operate on the principles of carrier sup- 
pression and harmonic carrier generation which were 
quite fully discussed above. In comparison with the 
system just described it is rather more complex and 
there is more auxiliary terminal apparatus common | 
to all the channels. Fig. 49 is a circuit diagram of 
one terminal of one two-way channel together with 
the common carrier-supply circuits. As usual, the 
_ transmission circuits are indicated by heavy lines, 
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while the light lines show the carrier-supply and the 
signaling. The system indicated is one designed to 
use the same carrier frequency for both directions of a 
two-way conversation. Therefore the harmonic gener- 
ator is shown as feeding through the same selective 
circuit and harmonic amplifier, into the modulator, M, 
and the demodulator, DM. The harmonic generator 
is supplied with the base frequency from the oscilla- 
tor, O, and in addition to supplying the harmonics it 
also supplies the base frequency to the terminals of 
the base-frequency amplifier which selectively ampli- 
fies this frequency and supplies it to the line as shown. 
In the transmission circuit it will be noted that in 
addition to the balanced modulator, M, already des- 
cribed, a push-pull amplifier, TA, is used to increase 
the volume of side-band current transmitted. The 
high-pass filter between the modulator, M, and am- 
plifier, 7 A, prevents the latter from being overloaded 
by .the voice currents in the output of the modulator. 
The balanced demodulator, DM, serves to prevent 
the transmission of the local carrier back over the line. 
The carrier-supply apparatus shown, including the 
harmonic generator, is that used at the controlling 
station. At the distant station the arrangement is 
modified to provide for amplifying the base frequency 
received from the incoming carrier line and supplying 
it to a harmonic generator which supplies the various 
frequencies through the amplifier to the modulators 
and demodulators associated with each channel. 
The apparatus for this system has been mounted 
on unit racks of self-supporting type. One such unit 
holds the sending apparatus for one channel and an- 
other the receiving apparatus. Illustrations of these 
are shown in Figs. 50 and 51. Apparatus such as tubes 
and potentiometers is located with convenient acces- 
sibility and the space below is used for filters, condensers 
and other apparatus which requires practically no at- 
tention or adjustment. Similar racks are used for the 
base-frequency oscillator and harmonic generator, the 
harmonic amplifiers, the testing circuits and the aux- 
iliary low-frequency apparatus. 
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This type of apparatus is employed, for example, in the 
Harrisburg-Chicago system, the circuits of which are 
extended into New York as voice frequency circuits 
in order to provide New York-Chicago service. This 


HrGsa0 


system spans a somewhat greater distance than the 
Harrisburg-Detroit and includes four intermediate carrier 
repeater stations. Fig. 52 shows diagrammatically the 
layout of the whole system. For insurance of service a 
second set of line wires is arranged for carrier operation 
as illustrated. In general the plant features are the 
same as in the case of the Harrisburg-Detroit installation 
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above. Because each carrier circuit in this system’ 
employs the same carrier frequency for transmission 
in the two directions, greater care was taken to make 


Fig. 51 


: . the lines of uniform impedance and to simulate them 
A with their associated balancing networks. Hi 

4 In the Harrisburg-Pittsburgh section, this system 
____ is operated over the same pole line as is the one pre- 
viously described and also with a multiplex carrier 
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. telegraph, later referred to. This has required a special 
transposing of the line wires between these two points. 

The appearance of the apparatus at the terminal 
offices is shown by Fig. 53, which is that located at the 
Chicago terminal. In the center of the group of panels 
is seen the test panel by means of which the routine 
maintenance tests of the apparatus and lines are made. 

A typical repeater installation at an-intermediate 
office is shown in Fig. 54, which is that located at 
Cleveland. Two repeater units, one a spare unit, 
are provided; and located beside them is the testing 
unit employed for maintenance tests and switching. 

Carrier Telegraph System. The fundamental circuit 
of a carrier telegraph channel has already been 
shown in simplified form by Fig. 28. Fig. 55 
shows the circuits for associating ordinary tele- 
graph sending and receiving loops with one terminal 
of a duplex carrier telegraph channel. It also shows 
schematically the high-frequency side of the system 
including the selective circuits and the vacuum-tube 
apparatus. The operation of the high-frequency side 
of the system will be clear from a consideration of the 
simplified telegraph circuit and from what has been 
said of the operation of the very similar -arrier tele- 
phone apparatus. It may be said, however, that the 
discrimination by tuned circuits between the sending 
and receiving channels which are of different frequencies 
is supplemented by the line-balancing arrangement 
shown, as in the telephone system first described above. 
Referring to the operation of the low-frequency side 
of the system, it will be seen that the manipulation 
of the sending operator’s key controls the sending relay 
of the carrier apparatus which in turn impresses the 
signals on the carrier current. _ In receiving, a sensitive 
polar relay is shown, operated by the rectified current, 
which in turn transmits the signals into the local sub- 
scriber’s loop in the form of the usual’ direct-current 
impulses. In the actual apparatus switches are“pro- . 
vided by means of which the sending and receiving © 
channels are associated with a common subscriber- 
loop for half-duplex operation. 


The apparatus for one terminal of one full-duplex 
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carrier telegraph channel, represented in Fig. 55, is 
mounted on a self-supporting rack Fig. 56. On the 
front of the panel may be seen the vacuum tubes, 
the meters for observing the signaling currents, the 
sounders and key for monitoring, and the switches 
associated with the subscriber’s loop circuit. The 
panel at the top is hinged to afford ready access to the 
apparatus mounted on the back. In the lower com- 


Fic. 53 


partment are located the tuned circuits, the adjustable 
condensers of which are visible.. Below these can be 
seen the cylindrical case which contains the sensitive 
receiving polar relay. 

Fig. 57 shows a group of carrier telegraph sets with 
an associated testing unit constituting a part of a 
complete installation located at Pittsburgh. At the 
top of the testing unit may be seen the relay and 
sounder of a regular test wire which extends along the 
route taken by the carrier system, a meter for measur- 
ing high-frequency line currents and the dialsassociated 
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with an oscillator for testing purposes. The jacks 
afford access to circuits of any of the carrier telegraph 
panels grouped with the test unit. 

The layout of the ten-channel Harrisburg-Chicago 
carrier telegraph system which includes the equipment 
of Fig. 57 is shown in Fig. 58. The circuits connecting 
the Harrisburg terminal to New-York, where the most 
of the telegraph business terminates, are also shown. 
Pittsburgh, it will be noted, is not made merely a 
repeater station, as is Beaver Dam, but instead is 


Fic. 54 


equipped with two complete sets of carrier telegraph 
terminal apparatus. This is done to permit of con- 
nection between the through channels and local tele- 
graph loops and also to permit of any one channel on 
one side being used independently of the corresponding 
channel on the other side. 

Fig. 59 shows the geographic layout of the three 
installations described above extending west from Har- 
risburg and connecting back to the seaboard cities 
through cable circuits. There is also indicated on this 
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map the Baltimore-Pittsburgh telephone system, which 
was originally installed for giving Washington-Pitts- 
burgh service. 

General Considerations. An important aspect of 
the carrier developments described above is that they 
have placed the art upon a quantitative basis and 
enabled carrier installations to be engineered and put 
into operation in much the same way as is done for 
regular repeater.telephone circuits. The transmission 
-layout of the system is determined from a consideration 
of data on line characteristics and from the character- 
istics of the apparatus. In carrying out an installa- 
tion, a certain amount of preparatory work must usu- 
ally be done on the lines, including particularly the 
loading of intermediate sections of cable and trans- 
position work. In the offices, the apparatus is installed 
in much the same way as are the more usual forms of 
telephone equipment, taking certain precautions, 
however, to minimize the lengths of office wiring in- 
cluded in the high-frequency circuits and to avoid 
cross-talk in the wiring interconnecting the individual 
apparatus units. The battery supply currents for the 
vacuum tubes are usually furnished from the existing 
24-volt telephone batteries and 120-volt Morse bat- 
teries. 

The grade of service given by carrier circuits, both 
telephone and telegraph, is as a rule quite up to the 
high standards which prevail for the long-distance 
circuits of the Bell plant. Not only is it possible to 
deliver the volume of transmission necessary for 
enabling the carrier circuits to be greatly extended 
by the addition of ordinary circuits at the ends, but 
also the naturalness and intelligibility of transmission 
is preserved to a very satisfactory degree. 

The carrier telephone channels are terminated in 
the long-distance switchboards in the usual way as, 
for example, at New York and Chicago for the Harris- 
burg-Chicago system described above; and connections 
are put up by the long-distance operators, using the 
regular toll cords. In fact, to the operators such cir- 
cuits are indistinguishable from the regular long- 
distance repeatered circuits. The operator rings 
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at the terminals of theconnecting circuits in the standard 
manner, and the signals are automatically relayed over 
the carrier telephone channel as indicated in the cir- 
cuit diagrams above, so that each carrier telephone 
channel is provided from end to end with its own signal- 
ing channel. The satisfactory working out of such 
operating features as these has been of much import- 
ance in* completing the commercial usefulness - of 
carrier telephone systems. 

As has been indicated above the carrier telegraph 
systems as well as the carrier telephone systems, are 
designed to fit as an integral unit into a comprehensive 
wire plant, the relay-circuit arrangements providing 
for automatic repetition between the carrier channels 
and the connecting circuits, whether the latter be 
subscribers’ loops or an additional section of long-dis- 
tance circuit. The carrier telegraph circuits are used 
in the Bell plant, as are the regular composited Morse 
circuits, to furnish leased-wire service. The require- 
ments for this service are particularly exacting as 
regards continuity and quality. The carrier tele- 
graph circuits have proved to be very satisfactory 
in meeting these demands. 

Reference was made in the first part of the paper to 
the fact that the carrier apparatus required for meet- 
ing the high standards of operation of a public service 
communication system is expensive. The technique 
involved in the art is so fascinating that one may readily 
lose sight of the more practical matter of costs, but to 
the engineer the economics of the situation are all- 
important, for it avails nothing if it is not possible 
to accomplish by the new method the same, or better, 
results than were obtainable with the old, at no greater 


‘eost. Carrier telephone systems—at least in the pres- 


ent state of the art—are economical in a general public 
service communication system only for use over 
relatively long distances. Of course, whether car- 
rier can be justified in any given case depends upon 
factors peculiar to that case; in some instances, for 
example, it may not be physically possible to provide 
additional wires over a given toll line or cable route, 
in which case the relatively high apparatus costs may 
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be easily justified. The carrier telegraph system is 
also essentially a long-distance proposition, although 
it is sometimes possible to warrant its use for distances 
somewhat shorter than in the case of telephone systems. 

The authors wish to state that this paper is based 
largely upon the results of the engineering and re- 
search work of a great number of engineers on the 
staffs of Col. J.J. Carty, Vice-President of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and of Col. 
F. B. Jewett, Chief Engineer of the Western Electric 
Company. They desire particularly to acknowledge 
their obligations to Messrs. R. V. L. Hartley and Lloyd 
Espenschied, who, in addition to their very valuable 
contributions to the development of the art, have 
rendered special assistance to them in the work of 
preparing this paper. 
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SOME PHASES OF RAILROAD TELEGRAPH 
AND TELEPHONE ENGINEERING 


BY STANLEY RHOADS 
Telegraph & Telephone Engineer, New York Central Lines 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 

Statement of size of N. Y. C. Lines telegraph and 
telephone plant and variety of engineering problems 
involved. Telephones used almost exclusively for train 
dispatching, not so general for message work, but grow- 
ing. Automatic telephones used. Extensive local and 
long distance lines and switchboards. Telegraph system 
reaches all stations. Pole line is basis of plant, inereas- 
ing in strength to meet safely the loads to which sub- 
jected. Railroad employs wire chiefs. 

Problems include electric protection, inductive in- 
terference, electrolysis, transmission, traffic, necessi- 
tating continual experiment and investigation. Tele- 
graph answer-back used with selectors. Phantom tele- 
phone circuits used. Single wires for railroad telegraph 
obsolete, all wires used in,simultaneous telegraphy and 
telephony. Extra high impedance telephone used for 
train dispatching. Iron wirejoints welded. Battery con- 
sumption data; unit type switchboards designed, sup- 
plant dry battery for main selector ringing battery; 
chemical rectifier also used. Oscillograms of single-line 
telegraph current waves, when line insulation varies. 
Railroad long-distance lines can be loaded. 

Telephone selector current waves given. Gill local 
bell selectors used with repeat coil signaling to obtain 
low-resistance simplex. Duplex telegraph used on 
about 10,000 miles of circuit on N. Y. C. Lines. Polar 
dupiex is approximate three-wire circuit. Self-balanc- 
ing duplex designed especially adaptable at un- 
attended repeater stations; oscillograms illustrating re- 
sults in better balance of duplexes. No. 5-U retard 
coil of standard bridging duplexes and quads is auto- 
transformer as well as retard coil; is useful as retard, 
detrimental otherwise. Polar relay armature of differ- 
ential duplex and guadruplex has more force than in 
bridging. Differentially connected relays are trans- 
formers to some degree. Inductive effects of differ- 
ential sets. Standard quadruplex, common side, is too 
sluggish for hand-operated sending machines. Defects 
of quadruplex discussed. Limiting practicable lengths 
stated for various kinds of wire for telegraph and 
telephone circuits. 


HE railroad telegraph and telephone department 

entered a new era when telephone train dispatch- 

_ ing was adopted 13 years ago. In the last five 

years electrical engineers have been employed in this 
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department in increasing numbers, and _ the develop- 
ment has become more rapid. Previously the 
telegraph and telephone departments of the rajl- 
roads were content to depend on outside in- 
terests for ideas, equipment, methods of operation and 
development, and as a result the development was slow. 
The staff of one railroad telegraph department, with 
engineers continuously employed, has procured con- 
siderable advancement. in the railroad telegraph and 
telephoneplantinaspaceof four years, perhaps as much 


Fig. 2—C. C. C. & Sr. L. Ry., St. Louis Div. HEapQuaRTERs 
ReLay TELEGRAPH OFFICE 


as was accomplished by all railroad telegraph and 
telephone departments in the four years previous to 
the period mentioned. This is attributed to the in- 
tensive application of electrical engineers to practical 
problems and obvious requirements of railroad service. 

A difficulty confronting the engineer in the investi- 
gation of a problem, is to learn the state of the art in 
relation to the particular problem in hand. It is 
somewhat with the idea of presenting some data on the 
state of the art, as applied to railroad telegraph and 
telephone systems, that data and results of investi- 
gations are given here. It is hoped that any incom- 
plete investigations can be continued by the engineers 


of the New York Central Lines and others; that any 
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false conclusions can be pointed out, and that the data 
here presented may suggest investigations along other 
similar lines and on related problems. 

In order to interest others than railroad engineers 
in these problems, it can be said that the railroad 
telegraph and telephone engineer, particularly of the 
larger railroads, has problems of a variety that includes 
a little of about everything confronting the plant 
and traffic engineers of the large telephone and tele- 
graph companies that have nation-wide service. The 
extent and distribution of the plant are the chief dif- 
ferences. This variety gives absorbing interest to the 
work. ~As the staff of the telegraph department is 
small, its engineers are obliged to handle any problem 
that arises as best they can. 


NEw YORK CENTRAL LINES TELEGRAPH AND 
TELEPHONE PLANT 


The plant under the supervision of the New York 
Central Lines Telegraph Department  com- 
prises 6 per cent of the total Western Union 
pole line and 12 per cent of the wire, and includes 
12,000 miles of pole line with 80,000 miles of copper 
wire, of which 40,000 are used by the railroad; 76,000 
miles of iron wire, of which 25,000 are used by the 
railroad on 12,000 miles of rail line. This includes a 
New York-Chicago long-distance telephone line, shown 
in Fig. 1, which has telephone repeaters, composite equip- 
‘ment, phantom circuits, and loaded cable. Practically 
all other important points from New York and Boston, 
to St. Louis and Chicago are connected in the network 
of service. Vacuum-tube telephone repeaters are 
installed at Albany, Syracuse, Cleveland, Toledo and 
Elkart, with one or two additional stations soon to 
be installed. These lines connect railroad _ tele- 
phone exchanges in some cases larger than required to 
serve thepublicin small cities. The total number of long 
distance calls handled is about 5000 calls per day. New 
York and Chicago have 12 position boards, and others 
are In proportion to the amount of business done. The 
New York Central Lines have about 5500 telephones 
on P. B. X. boards and 4000 direct exchange lines. 
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The number of local calls is enormous, but is not 
kept count of ordinarily. City calls are counted by 
the telephone companies in order to make the billing 
where this is on measured rates. These boards are 
operated by the railroad, but furnished and generally 
maintained by the Bell telephone companies. The 
railroad offices in large cities have numerous one- 
position sub-boards in various departments. 

The railroad telegraph service with its network of 
40,000 miles of copper and 25,000 miles of iron wire in 
its own service, reaches 8700 offices. The centers 
of operation at headquarters of the general staff 
of the railroads have large offices called general tele- 
graph offices. The division headquarters telegraph 
offices are called relay offices. Such an office at 
Mattoon, Ill., is shown in Fig. 2. This office serves © 
two telephone dispatching circuits, four telephone 
message circuits, two phantoms, four yard lines, two 
Western Union way Morse wires, four railroad single- 
line Morse wires, two of which are connected through 
repeaters, three duplex Morse wires, two of which are 
connected through repeaters. New York has a force 
of 20 telegraph operators, Indianapolis 18, Detroit 16, 
Chicago 14, Cleveland 13, and other cities in propor- 
tion. 

The telegraph service is more extensive than the 
telephone long-distance system, because it must reach 
every station and office on the system; whereas, the 
telephone long-distance service is limited to the of- 
ficers and employes who have Bell telephones that con- 
nect to the railroad telephone exchanges, and the way 
stations in general do not have access to the long-dis- 
tance lines. 

Direct through service is maintained between 
the important centers and in nearly every case between 
adjacent division terminals. For example, New York 
has a direct Cincinnati wire, also one each to Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Watertown, Corning, Albany and Boston. Single 
Morse has the greater total mileage, duplex Morse 

-next, but only a small amount of quadruplex is used 
because of its limitations. 
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The thirty New York Central Lines relay telegraph 
offices handle about 55,000 railroad telegraph mes- 
sages per day. No attempt is made to count the mes- 
sages handled by one way station with another, unless 
they are relayed or sent or received by the general or 
relay telegraph offices. The way-station operators 
receive and transmit Western Union commercial 
messages in addition to the railroad messages. 

Some printing telegraph service is employed between 
relay offices. At present, this is limited to New York 
to Albany and Cleveland to Toledo. The operation 
is duplex, single channel, Morkrum type in both cases. 
In the hand operation, single, duplex and quadruplex 
service is employed. 

The telephone is used almost exclusively for train 
dispatching on the New York Central Lines, consisting 
of 108 circuits, with 3020 selectors on 10,271 miles of 
railroad. It is also being extended for way-station 
message service on dispatching divisions, but is at 
present in use on 48 circuits with 1464 selectors, less 
than half the total New York Central Lines mileage. 
When business returns to normal it is ex- 
pected that this service will rapidly extend until 
the railroad is on a complete telephone basis. Sev- 
eral different types of selectors and telephones are 
in use for these dispatching and message circuits. 

Two railroad automatic telephone systems are in 
service, one at Detroit and one at. New York in the - 
electric division, neither of which is connected to the 
Bell telephonesystem. The New York installation com- 
prises five interconnected exchanges, with 600 stations. 
The system centers in Grand Central Terminal but has 
exchanges connected by trunks, at West 72nd St., Mott 
Haven, Harmon, and White Plains. The latter two are 
each about thirty miles from New York. An immense 
~ volume of traffic is handled on this system. The 
Grand Central Terminal board handles about 2000 
local calls per day, 500 incoming trunk calls, and 700 
outgoing to and through Mott Haven. The high 
hourly load is between 3 and 4 p.m., during which 

period about 600 local calls are handled daily. : 

The privately owned telephone cable plant is gradu- 


aN 
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ally extending. It now extends nearly twenty miles 
out of New York on both the Hudson and Harlem 
Divisions, and will extend eventually thirty miles on 
each. In other cities the private cable plant is grow- 
ing in proportion. In the New York territory loud- 
speaking telephones are used for train dispatching, also 
for train announcing between interlocking towers in the 
vicinity of Grand Central Terminal. “A” tower on 
the upper level of Grand Central Terminal has in use 
almost all practicable methods of wire communication, 
including, Bell and automatic telephones, telauto- 
graph, loud speaking telephone circuits, Jamp signal 
annunciators, bell annunciators, private line telephones, 
and selector telephone train dispatching and message 
lines. Private line telephone connection is provided 
between ticket sellers at the stations in the larger 
cities and the Pullman reservation departments in the 
same cities, over which reservations are handled. The 
telephone system is specially designed for this ser- 
vice. Some lines are provided from the reservation 
desk to the regular telephone switchboard. Special 
boards or tables are provided for passenger train 
information at the larger terminals, connecting 
with the regular telephone switchboard, as well as 
direct to the Bell city exchange. 

_ The construction and maintenance of the pole lines, 
except some private line and cable, is under the super- 
vision of the telegraph department in accordance with 
the contract with the Western Union Telegraph Co. and 
under the specifications of the latter after approval 
by the railroad. The installation and maintenance of 
the inside telephone plant is under the supervision of 
the telegraph department and is performed under the 
railroad’s own plans and specifications. The tele- 
phone companies install and maintain the rented tele- 
phones and switchboards. The inside telegraph plant 
is installed and maintained by the railroad chiefly 
under Western Union Telegraph Company specifica- 
tions under the contract between the two companies. 

The pole line is the backbone of the telegraph and 


— telephone plant. Railroad pole line construction in the 


past has been very largely based on theaverage-strength 
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plan, which for a given load of wires provides that the 
class of poles shall be the same regardless of the extent 
of the exposure to ice and wind. No estimate is 
available to indicate how much of the average-strength 
type of line is too weak, too strong or just strong enough. 
Lines that are stronger than necessary have cost the 


Fig. 3a—Line REPLACED Mopern Pour Linn 


railroads more than was warranted for their construc- 
tion, while those that are too weak will require large 
expenditures for maintenance, particularly after severe 
storms when stretches may be laid flat. Additional 
losses result from service interruption. Such inter- 
ruptions not only consist of the loss of wire service, 


Fig. 383—Way-Sration INSTALLATION 


with the consequent train delays, but may result in a 
blockade when poles fall across main tracks, as has 
happened frequently. 

In order to reduce the pole line damage and traffic 
interruptions to a minimum, railroad telegraph” and 
telephone engineers have worked out an exact strength 


s 


AT 
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of line with an allowable factor of safety based on 
wind and ice data for the localities in which the lines 
are located or are to be built for use in construction 
and reconstruction work. Wind and ice data may be 
determined readily in any locality so that railroads 
can construct lines on an exact strength of line basis 
with a proper factor of safety which should result in 
economy. 

The reconstruction of pole lines along the New York 
Central Railroad is now being handled on this basis. 
The desirable line consists of a cable and not more than 
two arms of open wires. Fig. 3A shows this type of 
line at Cleveland, Ohio, built on the factor of safety or 
exact strength design, also the old type of line which 
it replaced. 

The type of telephone and telegraph installation 
now approved for way offices includes a metal box 
unit containing electrical protection, cross connections 
and terminal blocks; metal box units with porcelain 
panels and very substantial jacks, for patching and 
testing circuits; factory made cables; caustic soda 
primary battery common to transmitter and selector 
bells; and conveniently located table apparatus. Such 
an officeisshownin the twoviewsof Fig. 3B, inwhich the 
door of the metal box containing the electrical protec- 
tion, is open. 

The wire testing is performed by an organization 
of railroad wire chiefs, each testing office having about 
one operating division to supervise, which is, roughly, 
one hundred and fifty miles of railroad. Many of 
these points have three “tricks,” that is, a wire chief 
is on duty at all times. Others have but two men per 
day and some have but one. Wheatstone bridge 
testing methods are used; also the voltmeter and milli- 
ammeter. The station linemen maintain both -pole 
lines and station equipment on most of the New York 
Central Lines. 

Problems arising from the aaiisernddon: maintenance 
and operation of the railroad telegraph and telephone 
plant include electrical protection, inductive inter- 
ference, electrolysis and telephone and telegraph trans- 


~ mission and traffic. Investigations and experimental 
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work are continually necessary in various phases of 
the engineering. The oscillograph of the Electrical 
Engineering School of Purdue University has been 
available for about five years in these investigations, 
the major part of which has been made on actual work- 
ing lines. 


TELEGRAPH TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


Telegraph censors are employed on two of the New 
York Central Lines for the purpose of reducing unneces- 
sary telegraphing and telephoning and reducing the 
number of words in necessary telegrams. A large 
part of the duty is educational in giving other depart- 
ments an idea of the proper use of the telegraph. The 
results accomplished are more than enough to justify 
the expense. One failing that has been reduced is 
the tendency to let messages stay in the originating 
office until closing time at night, sending them to the 
telegraph office at the same time the train mail is 
sent to the mail-room. This overloaded the telegraph 
office at a time when outlying offices were closing for 
the day and many such late messages would be held 
over until the next day. The telephone traffic is more 
difficult to censor, as norecord of subjects of conversation 
ismade—an unnecessary message must be caught in 
the act of transmission. Rules are in effect which 
prevent unlimited use of the long-distance telephone 
service, calls for the higher officials being given prefer- 
ence. 

No charge is made against any department for the 
railroad telegraphing done by it and no records are 
kept for that purpose, but a numbering scheme is 
employed to give a check on the volume of business and 
the cost of handling it. The railroads have quite 
generally adopted a numbering scheme for telegraph 
messages based upon counting one number for each 
message of three lines or less, an additional number for 
each additional three lines, and an additional number 
for each additional address if addressed to more than 
one person. Ten words are counted asa line; extra 
numbers are allowed for reports which are termed 
“make ups.’’ Only the larger offices keep such arecord; 


va t 
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that is, way stations do not. The division relay of- 
fices make a daily and monthly record of messages 
handled, which, on the New York Central Lines, arecom- 
piled and presented graphically as shown in Fig.4, which 
shows total messages handled per month, the cost. per 
message and the average number handled per man per 
hour. 

An analysis of the messages handled on three dif- 
ferent circuits is interesting and is tabulated below: 


TABLE I 
New York- New York- 
. Albany Mork- Chicago /Big Four Route 
rum printer operator operator 
a. Number messages 
TODOELGCiaa tts fs olersants 441 391 348 


b. Correct number 
messages.......... 367 387 357 
(Difference between a and b is operators’ error in recording num- 
bers handled.) 
ce. Actual number pieces 


POT as wis’elevs lose «9 259 245 261 
d. Actual minutes 
required 165 379 328 
367 387 357 
e. Number per minute. . — = 2.22 — = 1.02 — = 1.09 
165 379 328 
f, No. per man per hour 66.72 61.25 65.25 
g. Possible number per 


S-HOUESS a... 2% «leis «ftv 1065.6 490 522 


The above mentioned printer circuit is duplexed 
and the total number of messages possible in eight 
hours includes the total sent in both directions. One 
man only, at each end, is needed and each can send 
one-half the total, or 533 messages, in eight hours. 
On the ordinary Morse circuit it requires two men, one 
sending and one receiving, to handle this number of 
messages. 

The printer receives with scant attention, and the 
possible 1065.6 would be reduced if the circuit were in 
trouble or failed to transmit perfectly. The evidence 
is plain that the printer will handle about double the 


~ load with one man at each end, that a Morse wire will 
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handle. Including all items of cost, operators will 


handle the business cheaper than the printer up to a 
total of about 400 numbers, including both sent and 
received, but this varies with rates paid operators, ete. 
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The averages of Table II indicate that nearly 35 per 
cent of railroad messages are one line or less; 35 per cent 
are one to two lines; perhaps, 15 per cent are two 


TABLE II 
Se ee ee eee ee 
N.Y.-| %of (N.Y.-| % of % of 


Albany 259 Chgo. 245 Big 4 261 


Actual number pieces 


paper 259 
1 line or less......... 88 
1 line to 2 lines....... 98 
2 lines to 3 lines...... 20 
3 lines to 6 lines...... 45 
Over 6 lines.......... 8 
Extra count for excess 

overs lines... =: 66 
Extra count for make- 

ups and joints...... 42 
Total numbers....., 367 


to three lines; 10 per cent are three to six lines and 
not more than 5 per cent are over six lines. This 
indicates that 85 per cent of the messages are less than 


tained 
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three lines and small error would result if only one num- 
ber were counted per message regardless of the number 
of lines. 


653 4 
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TO BE TRANSMITTED 


A mechanical device, which the railroad designed 
for assisting in prompt handling of outbound messages, 
is shown in Fig. 5. It can also be seen on the tele- 
graph operating table in Fig. 2. It is a gravity clip 


ZFLLL GSIFTA LINE 


Fra. 6—TELEGRAPH SELECTOR ANSWER-BaAck, Type A, FoR 
SinaLte Morse Circuits 


message holder, from which messages can be reached 
from both sides of a quartette operating table. Each 


_ division of it has a designation card for some outlying, 


- 


office. 
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TELEGRAPH SELECTOR AND ANSWER-BACK 


The telegraph selector has been a growing factor 
in railroad telegraph traffic in recent years, until it 
is now considered an essential part of a modern relay 
office and is growing in favor for way-station use. 
It is quite generally used in conjunction with the lamp 
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signal concentration unit operating table for sig- 
naling offices. When the selector is operated by 
the distant station sending the proper code of 
impulses on the wire, it lights a lamp in the concen- 
tration unit. In concentration units many Morse 
wires are available to one or more positions of 
an operating table. Means of notifying the call- 
ing office that. the selector had functioned was 
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lacking until the telegraph selector answer-back 
of Fig. 6 was produced by the railroad. The 
fundamental idea is to cause the telegraph circuit to 
open and close at a speed corresponding to rapid dots, 


Form TD. 52 OP Im 81518 5952 
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Fig. 8—TELEGRAPH SELECTOR CALL CARD 


which begin when the selector contact closes and con- 
tinue until some one along the line opens the circuit; 
that is, the selector answer-back is under the control 
‘of any station. The two coils of the answer-back 
operate alternately to produce the speed of vibration 
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desired at line contacts 1 and 2. Contacts 3 and 4 
maintain the selector circuit closed while the Morse 
relay contact is released, which occurs when 1 and 2 
open. The answer-back is also applied to duplexes as 
shown in Fig. 7 and will give a signal whether the key 
at the selector station is open or closed. The selector 
is operated in the local sounder circuit of the polar re- 
lay and the answer-back opens and closes the trans- 
mitter local sounder circuit to send the signals to the 
calling station. This device on either single line or 
duplex gives operators considerable satisfaction in 
knowing they waste no time in calling, and it promotes 
efficiency of service. The card sent out to notify sta- 
tions of the combination and method of making it is 
shown in Fig. 8. The selector combination is placed 
on this with a rubber stamp, because, generally, only 
two or three score are needed and individual printing 
cannot be justified. It is found that the signal is 
easier to make with the combination printed in a 
vertical column, with one group of impulses below the 
other, than with the whole combination strung out 
in one line. At smaller offices where more than one 
selector is used but no lamp signal concentration unit 
is provided, a special design of visual signal box based 
on the railroad’s design is used. 

One of the best examples of the value of thetelegraph 
selector is on the New York Central Lines on atelegraph 
train report wire extending from New York to Chicago 
and known as the ““GX”’ wire. The wire is used for re- 
porting thetimethat through passenger trains pass the 
several important points, to therecorder’s office at New 
York. This office has a keyboard with Gill selector keys 
about the same as on a telephone train dispatching cir- 
cuit. Theselectorsare distributed from New York to Chi- 
cago. The circuit has six sets of telegraph repeaters, 
which gave trouble in adjustment until the Chicago 
end was equipped with a selector and answer-back. 
This gives the recording office operator instant 
check on the repeater adjustment and continuity of 
the circuit. If he calls Chicago and gets the answer- 
back, it is evidence that the repeaters are fairly well 
lined up and that the.circuit is unbroken. 


4a 
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RAILROAD SIMULTANEOUS TELEPHONY 
AND TELEGRAPHY 

The railroad makes use of simultaneous telephony 
and telegraphy on practically all its wires, including 
station-to-station block telephone circuits, train dis- 
patching circuits, message telephone circuits and long- 
distance lines. The station-to-station block telephone 
simplex is illustrated in Fig. 9 which indicates “single” 
Morse on the simplex, but this type of circuit is very 
successfully duplexed and has been quadruplexed with 
good results in some cases. This block telephone cir- 
cuit is very seldom used in a phantom, because there is 
but one such circuit on any one pole line and this is 
looped in and out of every office, and further, being 
iron wire in nearly all cases, it would not give trans- 
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Fig. 9—STATION-TO-STATION Buiock TELEPHONE SIMPLEX 


mission up to the required standard, for the distances 
phantoms are required to cover in railroad service. 
Dispatching and message telephone circuits are 
like Fig. 10 in general, if direct-current impulse se- 
lectors are used. This figure indicates the added re- 
sistance that is necessary with the simplex coils to 
prevent the coils short-circuiting the direct-current 
impulses which operate the telephone selectors. A 
phantom composited is shown such as are made up 
from dispatchers and message circuits on one railroad di- 
vision. This figure without the composite equipment 
and without the condensers around the added resist- 
ance in the simplex coil bridges, illustrates an ordinary 
high-resistance simplex. Straight Morse is shown but 
these are often duplexed in the service of the larger rail- 
roads to get better service in weather that would reduce 
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the margin of a single Morse circuit to an unsatisfactory 
degree. The dispatchers and message telephone cir- 
cuits on each division with few exceptionsare paired into 
a phantom by proper transpositions, and composited. 
In recent high-resistance phantom installations two 
separate repeating coils are used on each circuit at 
each end, one for the telephone tap and the other for 
the telegraph. The No. 5-AA retardation coil com- 
bines the two separate Morse leg coils in one unit, 
likewise combines the shunt retardation coils in one 
unit, each unit having two separate and distinct 
magnetic circuits with but one cover and base. If 
alternating-current selectors, which are alternate posi- 
tive and negative impulse selectors, are used, a re- 
peating coil scheme of sending the impulses can be 
employed, in which case the same coil is used for the 
Morse and phantom connection to the physical pairs 
as indicated in Fig. 11. This gives a low-resistance 
simplex, generally 1000 ohms or more below the ordi- 
nary “high-resistance” simplex of Fig. 10, assuming 
150-mile lines of No. 9 A. W. G. copper wire. The 
composite ringer is used for signaling between the 
terminals on phantom circuits which are composited. 
Long-distance telephone lines are simplexed if the 
transmission losses incident to the use of composite 
apparatus are prohibitive; also if there are any inter- 
mediate telephones, or if there is no need of additional 
telegraph service. The railroads generally have no 
spare telegraph facilities and can use all they can get. 
The simplex can be single, duplex, or quadruplex. 
Two such circuits can be made up into a phantom 
without simplexing or compositing. This is fre- 
quently: done in railroad service for trunk lines be- 
tween outlying private branch exchanges’ and the 
main branch exchange. In some cases repeating 
coils are inserted in the phantom drop circuit and a 
Morse circuit connected to the middle of the line side, 
thus making a four-wire simplex telegraph circuit. This, 


‘in some cases, is done instead of compositing the phan- 


tom which would give two Morse circuits, in order to 
obviate composite ringers; in other cases it is to get 
more copper in the Morse circuit, for example when 
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No. 19 A. W. G. cable conductors are used, in trunks 
between offices in metropolitan districts. 

If no intermediate stations are required on a long- 
distance line, and the transmission volume is ample, 
the two wires of the pair are composited with which 
composite ringers are used and with Morse legs carry- 
ing either single or duplex telegraph. ‘T'wo of these 
long-distance composited pairs can be phantomed if 
properly transposed. 
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Fig. 11—Low-ResistaNncr SIMPLEXES WITH COMPOSITED 
PHANTOM 


Single wires for telegraph purposes only, are almost 
a thing of the past for railroad service along some 
of the large railroads. This is because of the economy 
in using all available wires for simultaneous telegraphy 
and telephony. Before the advent of telephone train 
dispatching there were very few long-distance tele- 
phone circuits. The New York-Chicago, New York 
Central No. 8 B. W. G. copper pair which was strung 
in 1904 was a notable exception. The division service 
on many trunk lines consisted of one iron Morse train 
wire, one iron message wire, and very rarely, an iron wire 
for station-to-station grounded telegraph block circuit. 
‘When a telephone dispatching copper pair was strung, 
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the old train wire and message wire were generally 
paired and made into a station-to-station block tele- 
phone circuit and simplexed for the way- -station Morse 
message wire. The addition of a message telephone 
copper pair at a later date completed the division 
service and provided a long-distance phantom circuit 
which was generally as much needed as the way-station 
message telephone pair. This leaves many divisions 
with no single wire—nothing but pairs, simplexed 
or composited for telegraph. 

A phantom made up of one composited pair and 
one dispatching circuit was developed by therailroad for 
a special situation between Indianapolis and Cincinnati, 
which points were connected for long-distance service 
by one No. 8 B. W. G. iron composited long- 
distance line and one No. 9 A. W. G.copper phantom, 
the latter consisting of the dispatching and message 
circuits. The phantom gave much better trans- 
mission, and because calls for the same party were 
first on the iron circuit and next on the copper, it 
resulted in complaints, some officials thinking the 
“connection was poor,’’ when they were talking on 
the iron circuit. It was found that no circuit dia- 
gram was available for a combination of a composited 
pair and a simplexed pair for a phantom, and it was 
necessary to develop one by experiment. The result 
is shown in Fig. 12, which indicates that each side 
of the dispatching telephone line is treated as a com- 
posited wire; that is, there is one-half of a No. 5-A A 
retard coil in each wire. This was found necessary 
to give a quiet phantom terminal set. This type of 
circuit gave almost as good a phantom circuit as 
Fig.10. The two retard coils in each end of the simplex 
did not reduce the speed of Morse service, because 
but half the telegraph current went through each. 
The capacity to ground on each side of the set at the 
retard coils was made three microfarads on the simplex 
and six microfarads on the composite. The equipment 
on the office side of the No. 5-A A coils has no effect 
on the circuit as far as phantom noise is concerned, 
which permits of the three microfarads on one circuit 
"and six microfarads on the other. 
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EXTRA HIGH IMPEDANCE TELEPHONES 

In arranging for the simplex-composite phantom, 
it was necessary to use the iron wire circuit as a way- 
station message telephone circuit, and use the copper 
pair formerly in this way-station service, as the com- 
posited pair of the phantom. This would not have 
been possible but for a recent advance in telephone 
transmission which resulted from the use of extra high 
impedance telephones. The improvement in tele- 
phones was the result of experiments made necessary 
by the emergency use of a one-hundred-mile No. 
8 B. W. G. iron wire circuit as a dispatching circuit, 
in order to divide two dispatching districts into three 
parts for handling unusually heavy freight traffic,that 
existed just previous to the entrance of the United 
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States into the war. No means of calling staticns was 
provided on this circuit, so that all stations continu- 
ously listened in. There were 30 of them, and the 
resultant “listening” losses were so great that stations 
at one end of the line could not hear those at the other 
end. This gave the clue to the cause of other trans- 
mission troubles, which were that at certain periods of 
the day, transmission on dispatching circuits was 
excellent and at other periods it was very poor. The 
evidence now is plain that in the evening hours, when 
the transmission was poor, many operators were listen- 
ing in. At other times, particularly in the morning 
hours, transmission was good because the operators 
were busy with other duties and had the receivers on 
the hooks. . 

The outcome of the investigation was the use of 
1500-ohm receivers with a retard coil permanently in 
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series as shown in Fig. 13. It was found that with these 
sets, all stations on the hundred-mile iron wire circuit 
could listen in simultaneously without noticeable 
diminution of transmission. The results on dispatch- 
ing copper circuits, especially the ones with a large 
number of stations, were likewise gratifying. Some 
of these dispatching circuits have 60 to 65 stations, 
whereas the average over the country is but thirty, 
and the telephones previously in use, with 650-ohm 
receivers, were designed for a maximum of about 15 
receivers off the hook at once. The 1500-ohm re- 
ceiver is equally effective on the Wray-Cummings 
“booster” telephone, which also has a retard coil 
permanently in series with the receiver. The Western 
Electric Company had developed an extra high im- 
pedance set with a repeating coil and 70-ohm receiver, 
which was about ready to put on the market and which 
was put out very shortly thereafter. This gives the 
benefit of high impedance when in the listening position 
and also insulates the telephone from the line. In this 
set the repeating coil is not disconnected from the line 
by the hook-switch but is permanently connected 
across the line. 


WELDED IRON WIRE JOINTS 


Another step in the improvement of iron wire for 

telephone circuits is due to oxyacetylene welding of the 
joints. This has been successfully done on the No. 8 
B. W. G. iron wires of the Hocking Valley, Zanesville 
& Western, and Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railroads. The resistance of a welded joint is 
“95 per cent of that of an unspliced wire, whereas the 
usual soldered joint is 112 per cent of the unspliced 
wire.. Many apparently soldered joints are really 
not soldered and are about 200: times the resistance of 
the same length of unspliced wire. The joints are 
painted with red lead after welding. The work is not 
.excessive in cost and the result is a considerable re- 
duction in resistance and is of a permanent nature. 
A recent: job of welding on the GC. C. C. and St..L. Ry., 
» cut) the transmission equivalent of the circuit almost 
in half. Gh 
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COMPOSITE RINGER 


The operation of a type B composite ringer was in- 
vestigated with the oscillograph with the results shown 
in Fig. 14. Oscillogram No. 193 is the simultaneous 
record of the outgoing signals when the home station 
operator rings. Trace No. 1 is the 16-cycle motor- 
generator ringing current from the operator’s keys. 
Trace No. 3 is the 133-cycle current as produced by 
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the interrupter and delivered to the line, and is 
flowing to a station 150 miles away over a No. 9 
A. W. G. copper phantom circuit, composited. 
Oscillogram No. 192 is the record of an incoming 
signal from the distant office. Trace No. 2 is the wave 
at a point in series with the high-frequency relay and is 
the deflection calibrated at 50 milliamperes per inch, 
whereas the No. 1 and No. 3 are 167 milliamperes per 
. inch as in No. 193. The waves do not resemble sine 
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waves to any noticeable extent but are distorted more 
like transformer magnetizing current. Oscillogram 
No. 170 is shown for comparison with hand generator 
ringing current and presents three separate exposures; 
the top one on a No. 8 B. W. G. iron wire way-station 
message selector telephone line, Indianapolis to Belle- 
fontaine; and the middle one is the same generator 
ringing on a similar circuit, Indianapolis-to Spring- 
field, Ohio, through a No. 47-A repeating coil; and 
the lower trace is on the same line without the repeating 
coil. The calibration of the oscillograph vibrator 
elements was not alike in these three exposures. 
ENERGY CONSUMPTION iG 
Several tests have been made to determine the energy 
consumption of different circuits used in railroad ser- 
vice, particularly those which use primary . battery, 
TABLE IV 


Energy Consumption Data of Transmitters—for 24 Hours, 
Gen. Telg. Office, Indianapolis, C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 


Transmitter tested Battery. supply Ampere hours 
Chi. Div. Dis, Hast) ..........0... 8 B.S.C.0O. Cells 1,162 

* oe Ste. OSUsce boa, s ates tore sales Bat ae sf 1.499 

Tepe ODE SED ISD Garon io ete ates crete Axe OE S 0.069 

% eV MESE CODE. a aectiitoeratete a 4s a a 0.1365 

§ “Car: Distt. tac 6 eerie ye = es 0,0199 
P, &. H.° Disp, Bast. oi ooo... eee SUA f 1.765 

¢ vr 6 WeeSb ris ic ks dele oe BASRe see Si “ 0.845— 

“an “2 Supt.-Oab Disty. st «ne <u Bisa me 0.0659 
Supt., Terminals.............0.05. 5 Dry g 0.0265 
Wire'Ghief ..... wanyssanices Moen .|10 “ 3 0.0522 
Short line.............. REN coin Sige “|. 0.00269 

5.55 total 


in order to compare costs of different types of battery. 
In general, the ampere-hour energy consumption was 
recorded by copper voltameters and in some cases by 
watt-hour meters, for periods of 24 hours, of days that 
were considered average. The number of calls on 
selector telephone circuits was registered automatically 
on Veeder counters. The records for several telephone 
dispatching circuits is given in Table III. 

The number of calls per day is interesting. It runs 
as high as 1223, which is as high as on any existing 
dispatching circuit, because it is an exceptionally 


busy line and one man could not do much more on one 
circuit. 
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The record of transmitter energy consumption is 
given in Table IV for several offices in the C. C. C. & 
St. L. general office building, Indianapolis. The above 
record gives data for the total of all transmitters in 
the general-office building, and a four-volt, 25-ampere- 
hour battery was set up which has since supplied all 
these transmitters. 

The shunt field current of a motor of a dispatcher’s 
selector-circuit motor-generator was found to be 0.3 
ampere, which is eight ampere-hours per day, suf- 
ficient to charge the 24-ampere-hour battery on the 
transmitters. The storage battery was placed on 
continuous charge in this shunt field circuit. without 
either affecting the other detrimentally. 

It is quite general practise to feed all local battery 
transmitters around a railroad general office building 
from a four-volt or six-volt storage battery of small 
capacity, placed on continuous charge from the 110- 
volt d-e. lighting circuit or other available d-c: supply. 
No cross-talk results, if sufficient copper is used in the 
busbars from the battery to the distribution point and 
if the plates of the cells are not too far apart. This 
continuous charge method requires less supervision 
than a daily charge method. 

It was noted in making the transmitter current 
tests that new transmitters of a given type use more 
current than old ones, in some cases twice as much. 
This is in conflict with the general belief that old trans- 
mitters are “packed’’ and consequently use more 
current. An explanation for the higher resistance 
of old transmitters is that the granules lose their many 
sharp edges and become more nearly round with fewer 
points of contact with other granules, which increases - 
the resistance of the carbon as a whole with resultant 
smaller current flow. 

Table V shows the record for a selector calling-key 
battery which was provided for by a twelve-volt, six- 
ampere-hour storage battery connected in the shunt 
field of a small motor of a dispatching-circuit motor- 
generator set. . 

A test was made on a 48-volt storage battery sup- 
plying a Western Electric Co. No. 10, private branch 
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exchange with 45 stations at Beech Grove Shops. The 
board is operated from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p. m., ex- 
cept Sunday, and has six trunks to the main railroad 
exchange at Indianapolis. The record showed 5.27 
ampere-hours per day. The charging rate was based 
on this at five amperes for eight hours, once per week, 
with suitable overcharge periods. — 

A four-ohm sounder used 1.25 ampere-hours in a 
24-hour period on two gravity cells. The record for 
the Chicago Division message operator shows 
(Table IV), 0.1865 ampere-hour in 24 hours. This 
transmitter is in almost constant use, sending and 
receiving messages for the Division Superintendent’s 
office. Therefore, it can be said to fairly represent the 
average busy local battery telephone on a railroad, con- 


TABLE V 


Energy Consumption Data of Call Boxes for 24 Hours, 
Gen'l. Telegraph Office, Indianapolis, C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 


Chi. Diy... Disp; Bastace-e ee. ne 6 Dry Cells 0.0957 
s pam CR I aie ais eve vé se ff 0.1625 
bid * Mse, Operas. n--. as Ss 4 0.101 
P: & EB  Digsiast-.0 eon. eer}: 8 se se 0.1326 
ce ee ONY CSb cre cette «ose Sao pea ie 0.0761 
0.567 total 


suming more energy than the average way station or 
block tower. On this record it could be predicted that 
a 300-ampere-hour set of batteries of equivalent volt- 
age would last 2200 days—or six years. Actually, 
they would not. last. quite so-long, but. are known to 
last three years and more in this service. At an initial 
cost for four cells of $8.94 and renewal cost of $5.72 for 
consumable elements, the cost is less than $2.00 per 
year, based on three-year life of renewals. Dry cells, 
three per set, would last about three months and cost 
‘about $4.50 per year at 28 cents each. In addition to 
saving in cost, the caustic soda cells give desirable 
reliability and require less labor expense. It is stand- 
ard practise to connect the transmitters of all tele- 
phones at any station, andall the telephone selector bells 
to the same set of caustic soda battery. are 
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UnIT TYPE POWER SWITCHBOARDS 


The rapid and uncertain growth of dispatching 
and message telephone circuits has made it difficult 
to plan motor-generator sets for battery supply and 
keep a neat layout of power plant. The C. C. C. & 
St. L. Railway experienced this trouble and the unit 
type was adopted. This is shown in Fig. 15. Morse 
battery supply also has been installed on this plan at 
Springfield, Ohio, to fit in-with the units for the selector 
lines. 


Fig. 15—Unir Type Powrr SwitcHBoarps For SELECTOR 
TELEPHONE Circuits 


The plan provides one square foot of power panel 
with the motor and generator line switches, line fuses 
for both generator and motor, field rheostat, circuit 
breaker and voltmeter for each machine and in close 
relation to it. The generator circuits are taken through 
a jack panel at the left end of the bench, where any 
machine can be put on any circuit. This type of 
power installation ‘saves space and puts'the control . 
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apparatus in close proximity to the motor-gen- 
erator. 

Dry cells have been supplanted by motor-generators 
and sodium-phosphate-aluminum-iron chemical rectifi- 
ers for selector telephone circuits, to a great extent. The 
motor-generators in the first installations had shunt- 
wound generators with the inherent characteristic of 
drop off in voltage with increase of load which was un- 
desirable on selector telephone lines. The load on a 
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Fig. 16—Wirinc or CuemicaL RECTIFIER FOR SELECTOR 
TBLEPHONE CIRCUITS 


dispatcher’s circuit consists of series of twenty or 
thirty short impulses, seldom more than 1500 series 
per day, which is practically no-load from a power 
standpoint. The efficiency of a machine therefore, 
is of less importance than good voltage regulation. 
The compound generator has been used in all recent 
installations on the New York Central Lines, separately 
excited if the motor power supply is direct current. 
Alternating current has been found better suited 
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for the motor supply than direct current, because of 
its better regulation. The direct-current power from 
railroad shops has poor regulation, due to the arc 
welders, etc., in the shops. 

Quick starting motors have been used in some in- 
stallations, and while fairly successful, are not pre- 
ferred to the constantly running sets, because of ex- 
cessive wear of the commutator, due to heavy starting 
current. Four-bearing motor generators have been 
found to give better results than two-bearing type. 
Ring oilers are better than wicks. 


CHEMICAL RECTIFIER 


The use of the sodium-phosphate chemical rectifier is 
being extended. The first few sets were purchased but 
later installations are made up completely by therailroad 
installers. Four old type sal-ammoniac battery jars 
are used, containing a solution of commercial sodium 
phosphate, made up of one pound dissolved equally be- 
tween the four jars of water, in which is suspended 
a semi-circular strip of iron separated about one inch 
from an aluminum strip. Fig. 16 shows the wiring 
of such an outfit for a dispatching circuit. The con- 
densers and retard coils eliminate the hum of the al- 
ternating-current source on the telephone line. The 
stick relay normally disconnects the rectifier from the 
a-c. supply between calls on the dispatching line. 
Fig. 17 shows characteristic curves of such a set. 
The unmarked curve is the efficiency. 


“SINGLE”? MORSE CURRENT WAVES 


Perhaps the best known phenomenon to the tele- 
graph fraternity is the sharp snap of the relay when the 
“single” Morse circuit is closed and opened at the 
home station, as compared with the comparatively 
sluggish impulse received in the same relay when a 
distant station is sending. The comparison is evi- 
dent in Fig. 18 in oscillogram No. 165 which has two 
separately made exposures. Trace No. 1 was made 
at Indianapolis on a single No. 8 B. W. G. iron way 
wire to Mattoon, IIl., 128 miles long, with forty 120- 
ohm main line éoutider instruments cut in on it with 
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Indianapolis sending. Trace No. 2 is at the same 
place but with Mattoon sending. The peak of trace 
No. 1 is the line charging current that gives the snap 
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Fig. 17—CHARACTERISTIC CURVES OF CHEMICAL RECTIFIER 


to the home relay but does not get to the distant 
station, due to its establishing the electrostatic flux 
of the line. The No. 163 indicates the current in a 
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block simplex circuit composed of two No. 8 B. W. G. 
iron wires 140 miles long, Indianapolis to Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, with 45 Morse relays, 35-ohm, with 97 No. 47-A 
repeating coils as simplex coils. The upper trace is 
with Bellefontaine sending and the lower with Indian- 
apolis. The middle trace is on a No. 8 B. W. G. 
iron simplexed selector telephone line between the 
same points. 
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Fig. 18 


TELEGRAPH REPEATERS 

Some tests on telegraph repeaters were made upon 
an artificial line, shown in Fig. 19, which represented 
two 150-mile lines with telegraph repeaters connecting 
them. The line leakage was adjustable to either of 
three conditions, viz., perfect insulation, 4% megohm 
per mile and 14 megohm per mile, by means of switches. 
Shunt-locking repeaters were used. Oscillogram No. 
162 of Fig. 14 records the current simultaneously at 
three points, with a condition of perfect insulation. 
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The line current at A is the current of the extreme 
end of one line with the station at that point sending 
the signals. The current at B is the resultant wave 
at the other end of the sending line. The line current at 
C is the resultant current wave that reached the far 
end of the second line, after being repeated by the 
station B. This record, compared with No. 165, in- 
dicates very close approximation to a real line, as the 
wave-shape at A is very much like the wave-shape 
in the upper trace of No. 165, which is under somewhat 
similar conditions; that is, it is the sending station on a 
line with several instruments and perfect insulation. 
The wave-shape at B is much like the wave in the lower 
trace of No. 165, and both are the received waves at 
the distant end of a line. 

In No. 162 the time lag between the sending impulse 
at A and the received impulse at C is considerable. 
The records represent about one-tenth second to 
the inch, which indicates that it takes nearly one- 
twentieth second from the closure of key at A, until 
the impulse begins at C. The impulses were made 
with an impulse machine of clockwork with a governor 
for speed adjustment, and are uniformly 6 per second. 

Oscillogram No. 161 is the record at the same points 
as No. 162, but with line leakage reducing the insu- 
lation to one-half megohm per mile. This value of 
insulation is as low as it is desirable to permit for 
satisfactory single Morse operation. In this record 
it is seen that the wave does not become zero at B, 
when the key opens at A, because the line battery at 
B causes leakage current to flow. The repeater ad- 
justment is the same in this record as in No. 162. It 
was lined up for good Morse signals in No. 162 and 
was not further adjusted. Oscillogram No. 160 is 
the record with the insulation still further reduced 
to one-quarter megohm per mile, and shows that only 
little more than half the current was cut off at B by 
opening the key at A. The tests showed that the 
signals received at C were unreliable but could be made 
readable by slight readjustment of the relay at C and 
without any readjustment of the repeaters at B, which 
indicates the wide margin of the repeaters. This very 
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low value of insulation is not often found on single 
wires even in the worst weather if the line is well 
maintained, but is more frequent on the simplexes 
with their two wires, which nearly halves the insu- 
lation resistance value. 

It is not practicable to assume from the above tests 
that these repeaters will not require readjustment with 
changing weather conditions. It is seldom that a set 
of repeaters is adjusted to its very best with perfect 
line insulation conditions, but it will require attention 


_ with change of weather sooner than if perfectly adjusted 


for good insulation conditions. Table VI gives the 
current readings at various points in the two artificial 
lines as actually measured, for different key positions 
and the three conditions of line insulation resistance. 


TABLE VI 


Current—amilliamperes 


Milliammeter location | Insulation % Megohm per |}4 Megohm per 


perfect mile mile 
A, line closed.......... 60 70 78 
AOpen At Beas. eee 0 32 52 
B, line closed.......... 60 55 54 
IF; OPCn At A vow os baces 0 15 22 
C, line closed.......... 57 55 56 
CyopencateD cnr rises 0 17 28 
D, line closed.....7...: 57 63 70 
De open at Guess es 0 30 50 
E, line closed.......... 57 55 50 
2, Open ab D0. 2 3 vog.a 0 8 10 
‘open atsG2 a aee ae 0 15 20 


LINE INSULATION 


Low insulation apparently is due more to broken 
and chipped glass insulators than to smoked ones. 
A perfect insulator measured 40 megohms with a 
500-volt megger meter and a similar one measured 10 
to 15 megohms with a piece of the outer petticoat of 
about two inches width knocked off, with the same con- 
dition of rain in both tests. An insulator so badly 
shattered that the tie-wire was holding it together, 
measured 1 megohm in a drenching rain and when thor- 


‘oughly water-logged. A mechanically perfect insu- 


lator but one very badly crusted by smoke, measured 
about 40 megohms, after a hard rain, which is about the 
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same value a clean insulator shows. The crust 
deposited by smoke seems to have high resistance. 
The megger tests were made on actual lines from line 
wire to ground after cutting off the line wire about a 
foot each side of the tie wire. It was found that the 
resistance from line to pin nearly always equalled the 
value from line to ground, when the pole and cross- 
arm were wet. It is important to keep chipped and 
broken insulators off a line on which-the working margin 
demands good insulation. This is especially important 
on simplexes, because of the reduced insulation of the 
two wires in parallel. 


LEAKAGE FROM WIRE TO WIRE 


Few references are available relating to the effect 
-of line leakage of one wire on a pole line to a paralleling 
wire on an adjacent pin. This point came up in a 
study of a proposal to string a common return wire on 
an inter-calling selector telephone circuit to take the 
place of a ground return, installed on the Indianapolis 
Belt Railroad, semi-circling the city. The telephone 
selector ground return was affected badly by the city 
street railway return current, also leakage in wet 
weather made the ground return so unreliable that some 
other plan was necessary. The third wire was proposed 
but it was known that the insulation of the two wires 
to ground was very low in wet weather and it was feared 
that the leakage to the third wire would make the sys- 
tem inoperative at such times. 

The experiences of telegraph and telephone men were 
obtained and the general opinion was that the leakage 
from the two line wires as a simplex to the third wire 
as a common return would be negligible. The effect 


was actually found to be less than one-third of the 


leakage current that existed with the ground return. 
Assuming that the wires of the telephone pair in wet 
weather had an insulation resistance of one megohm 
per mile each, which in parallel was lg megohm to 
ground, the third wire with one megohm has its 
insulation resistance in series with the 44 megohm of 
the pair, which would make the result theoretically 
1/4 megohms or three times what it was between the 
pair and ground. 
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This type of inter-calling system is limited to very 
short lines of perhaps a maximum of ten miles, due to 
the variable operating current of the simplex connection 
resulting from insulation leakage. The permissible 
length is 100 per cent greater with a return wire than 
with a ground return. Circuits 100 to 150 miles have 
not proved successful. 

The leakage from one wire of the pair to the other 
under ordinary conditions on selector telephone lines 
has no noticeable effect upon selector operation. 
The net resistance is the sum of the resistance of each, 
and the effective voltage to cause leakage current 
falls from the value of the main~battery, usually 
200 to 300 volts at one end, to less than 
50 volts at the distant end, on most types of selectors, 
and the total leakage current causes very slight ad- 
ditional voltage drop on the circuits and no apparent 
effect on the selector operation. 

The leakage from one telegraph wire to another can 
be detected by means of a voltmeter by opening one 
wire at the distant end, inserting the voltmeter at the 
home end between the line and ground, and applying 
voltage to the paralleling wire. The value of the leak 
age is so slight that it is seldom observed in the Morse 
relays of the cireuits if worked as single Morse, or 

‘on the polar relays if worked as a duplex. The elec- 
trostatic induction from paralleling wires, apparently, 
is noticed more than the leakage. 

It has been stated that, in the past, the insulation of 
railroad circuits was too variable and low to permit 
of successful loading of open wire lines. Judging from 
recent tests of insulation, it is now believed to be 
feasible to load the railroad long-distance lines, which 
are limited to through service. It would, probably, 
not be successful on phantoms made up of selector 


telephone lines. 
SINGLE MORSE 


Both theory and practise indicate that 30 to 35- 
ohm relays or main line sounders are more desirable 
than 100 to 150-ohm, for iron wire way-station tele- 
graph circuits, whether single wire or simplex. The 
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actual result has been demonstrated a number of 
times on the New York Central Lines by changing 
all the instruments from 100 or 150 ohms to 30 and 
35 ohms with marked improvement in the service. 

The operating current of telegraph relays, for 
satisfactory service on railroad way wires, should be 
something close to the following: 

380 to 35-ohm relays or main line sounders, 65 
milliamperes, closed circuit, to 40 milliamperes on 
open circuit. The difference between these values 
gives a margin of 25 milliamperes. 

100 to 150-ohm relays or main line sounders, 40 
milliamperes closed circuit, to 25 milliamperes on 
open circuit. This is a margin of 15 milliamperes. 

Formulas for calculating telegraph line current 
values for the conditions of closed circuit and distant 
key open, are as follows: 

1. For the condition of keys closed: 


E 


‘heen ees ma 
gape ii fitih ws Vrg 
g 2 


2. For the condition of distant key open: 
E 
Lo= rip iE a 
R44) coth L VJ/7 Gg 
g 


FE is voltage at one terminal, R is terminal resistance 
of one terminal, r is average line resistance including 
relays, g is the leakage conductance, mhos per mile, and 
L is the length of line in miles. 

Table VII gives the results of calculations made for 
the purpose of comparing the current values of single 
wires and simplexes with 150-ohm relays and 35-ohm 
relays; with 500,000 and 250,000-ohm line insulation 
resistance per mile, on No. 8 B. W. G. iron wire. 

The two No. 8 B. W. G. iron wires in parallel, ina 
simplex, have the resistance of the No. 47-A repeating 
coils added. There are two coils at each intermediate 


Se se pin ed 
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station and one at each end. The intermediate station 


’ coils add 21 ohms per station, and the terminals 10.5 


ohms, making the average resistance of the circuit 


TABLE VII 
Computed current values, telegraph line 150 miles long with 30 relays 
comparison of single wire and simplex for three conditions of insulation. 


Current—milliamperes 


Resis- Margin 
tance of Line eer Margin Dry 
Resis- | insula- open differ- | required) weather 
Compu-| tance of tion Line | distant ence (for satis- | current 
tation | relays ohms closed end __ | between | factory | perfect 
Number} ohms | per mile. (a) (b) (a) & (b)! opera= | insula- 
per wire tion tion 


Single No. 8 B. W. G. iron, 12.4 ohms per mile. 


28.9 23.4 15 46. 


1 150 ~ | 500,000{ 52.3 

2 35 500,000! 96.5 | 35.2 | 61.3 25 91.2 
3 150 250,000} 58.3 | 43.3 | 15.0 15 46. 
4 35 250,000| 101.5 | 57.1 | 44.4 25 91.2 


Simplex, No. 8 B.W.G. iron, 10.4 ohms per mile,including simplex coils 


5 150 500,000} 60.2 44.1.| 16.1 15 48.1 
6 35 | 500,000} 108.1 58.2 39.9 25 100. 
rd 150 250,000 | 70.6 62.3 8.3 15 48.1 
8 35 250,000 | 110 86 24. 25 100. 


10.4 ohms per mile, which is not a great reduction 
below the value of a single No.8 B. W. G. iron wire. 
The simplex has double the leakage current of a single 
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wire, assuming the same insulation resistance values 
for both wires. On these simplexes better insula- 
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tion is desirable than can be permitted on single wires. 
Comparison of computations Nos. 4 and 6 of the table 
shows that the margin of a simplex with 500,000-ohm 
insulation resistance per mile is about the same as a 
single wire with half that insulation resistance. 

The table shows that the 35-ohm relays have better 
margin than 150-ohm relays under the same conditions 
of insulation. Comparison of computations Nos. 3 and 
4 shows, that the margin is at the limiting value with 
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150-ohm relays and 250,000-ohm insulation, whereas 
the 35-ohm relay margin at 44.4 milliamperes is 
still satisfactory. Comparison of computations 
Nos. 7 and 8 shows similar results on a simplex circuit. 

It is found in practise that an entire circuit seldom 
has a uniform value of insulation resistance in wet 
weather, because of the variable rainfall rate. It is 
generally clearing at one end of a division when raining 
hardest at the other end. 


ahi 
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TELEPHONE SELECTOR CURRENT AND VOLTAGE WAVES 


In Fig. 20 retard coils and condenser are indicated 
in a telephone selector signaling circuit, which are for 
the purpose of modifying the voltage wave that is 
impressed on the line so that it will not give listeners on 
the telephones a disagreeable sound shock. Some 
investigations were made on an artificial line of Fig. 
22 through the signaling equipment of Fig. 20 with 
the result shown in oscillogram No. 5. The os- 
cillogram No.5 of Fig. 21 shows the voltage on the 
battery side of the coils as trace No. 3 and the simul- 
taneous result on the line side as trace No. 1. The 
line current is trace No. 2. This shows that the line 
voltage and current are practically in phase. Con- 
siderable delay in the progress of the wave on the line 
is indicated both at the make and break of the cir- 
cuit. The condensers in the middle of the retard coils 
act as a storage battery and assist to prevent the sudden 
collapse of line voltage when the relay opens. They 
also cause high initial counter e. m. f. in the coil 
between them and the battery when the relay closes, 
thus rounding off and delaying the growth of the line 
wave. The resultant current wave on an actual line is 
shown in No. 101. This was ‘taken on a 110-mile 
dispatching No. 9 A. W. G. copper wire circuit, 
Indianapolis to Cincinnati, equipped with 32 Sandwich 
type 4-G selectors, with a main battery of 220 volts. 
In No. 101, the capacity of the telephone condensers 
added to that of the line causes a decided oscillatory 
action at the end of impulses. This is aided by the 
capacity and retardation in the wave modifying set. 
The cause of the vicious sound in the receiver 
which occurs due to a swinging short circuit on the 
line while selector impulses are being sent, is shown 
in oscillogram No. 15. The upper trace is the 
telephone condenser wave and the lower is the 
line current. The short circuit is removed at about 
the middle of the wave with sudden increase in line 
voltage with resultant rapid charging of the condenser 
in the telephone receiver circuit which causes the 


disagreeable sound shock. 
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The condenser signal sending set of Fig. 23 was 
recorded in No. 50 and No. 51 of Fig. 24 sending 
impulses into this artificial-selector line, first with 125 
volts main charging battery and then with 325 volts. 
This type of sending circuit is in use to a limited extent 
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on some railroads. The brevity of the line current 
wave is the outstanding feature of these two records. | 

The above mentioned Sandwich selectors on the 
Indianapolis-Cincinnati dispatcher’s telephone line 
were replaced by 32 Western Electric Co. alternating- 
current selectors, type 60-A, with wiring as shownin 
Fig. 11; and oscillogram No. 380 shows the current in 
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Via. 23—ConpENsSER Type Siqananing Ser FoR SELECTOR 
TELEPHONE Circuits 
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the battery side of the repeating coils as trace No. 1 
and in the line as trace No. 2. This circuit has the 
condensers removed from theselectorsand lumped in the 
battery sideoftherepeating coil. The impulses as regis- 
tered in thelineat the sending station on the Indianapo- 
lis-Kankakee dispatching telephone circuit, a 140-mile 

No. 9A. W.G. copper circuit of 35 No. 60-A alternating- . 
current selectors, is shown in No. 590, in which trace 
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is the line current. These selectors are operated with 
a condenser in series with each selector and with 
the main battery applied directly to the line. It 
will be noted that the first impulse, which istheclosure 
of the No. 122-E W relay, is but half the amplitude 
of the following impulses. Oscillogram No. 591 is. 
the Kankakee circuit line current with the repeating coil 
signaling set of the Cincinnati circuit sending. impulses. 
The resulting impulses are only half the amplitude of the 
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Fig. 24 


impulses of the regular signaling set, shown in No. 590. 
This method is now being experimented with. It is the 
more desirable plan because with condensersin the bridg- 
ing selectors the wire chief can make accurate Varley 
loop Wheatstone bridge measurements for trouble. 
If the direct battery ringing set of the Kankakee line 
is put on the Cincinnati circuit which has the con- 


~ densers removed from the selectors, the result is as 
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shown in No. 388-C, trace No. 1, which is the line 
current. 

Oscillograms No. 319 and No. 314 of Fig. 21 show 
the comparative impedance of a No. 47-A repeating 
coil and a D-12984 coil, which is used for the signal 
sending repeating coil for alternating-current selectors 
and also as a simplex coil for the ‘distant’? end of 
such circuits. Trace No. 1 of No. 314 is the current 
in the No. 47-A coil at the Indianapolis end of an 
Indianapolis-Bellefontaine No. 9 A. W. G. copperal- 
ternating-current selector line 140 miles long, equipped 
with 45 a-c. selectors not operated through a repeating 
coil at the sending end, but with the battery applied 
direct to line at Bellefontaine. 

Trace No. 2 is the current through the selector 
which had two microfarads capacity in series with it. 
Trace No. 3 is in the phantom telephone branch on 
this circuit. In No. 319, trace No. 1 is the current 
through a D-12984 coil. The lobes of this wave on 
the short impulses are much smaller than on No. 314, 
indicating much less effect on the line current, while 
the continuous impulse is somewhat the same shape 
in both. 

No. 610 shows the current through the D-12984 
coil at Indianapolis after the condensers from the 
selectors had been lumped in a repeating coil type of 
signal sending set of Fig. 11, at Bellefontaine. 


GILL SELECTORS AS A-C. wiITH Low RESISTANCE 
SIMPLEX 


The repeating coil method of operation is applicable 
to types of impulse selectors which do not require 
main line battery for ringing the selector bells. The 
Gill local battery selector, of which a great many are in 
use, is in this class and is successfully operated through 
the D-12984 repeating coil, as shown in Fig. 25,. The 
circuit on which this was first used is the Albany- 
Little Falls dispatching telephone line, which was the 
first telephone train dispatching circuit in thiscountry; 
the first one to have selectors, which were the Gill 
telegraph type, used on a third wire; the first to have 
selectors on the same wires as the dispatching circuit, 
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which was the series Gill type with selectors in the 
line at one station in one wire and in the other wire 
at the next station, alternating first in one wire and 
then in the other, and operated by simplex current. 
These series selectors were later replaced by the first 
“bridging” Gill selectors which are still there and are 
now converted to “alternating-current” operation, so- 
called, and are the first circuit of Gill selectors to be so 
operated. 

The No. 26 relay replaces the ordinary single-contact 
telegraph relays formerly used; the condensers and 
repeating coils were installed and new No. 8-B com- 
bination wheels were made for the dispatcher’s calling 
keys, and designed so that one impulse is sent when 
the key contact makes and another when it breaks; 
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Fre. 27—Tueory or A DupLex Circuit SHOWING THREB WIRES 


_ otherwise, no change was made in the circuit. The 
added resistance in series with the selectors was not 
altered and the current distribution seems to be satis- 
factory. The circuit is No. 9 A. W. G. copper, 80 
miles long with 33 selectors. About one microfarad 
per selector is enough capacity in the repeating coil 
circuit to operate the selectors properly. Slightly 
less main battery is required than before the change 
was made. The repeating coils reduced the simplex 
resistance 1000 ohms. It is believed that the method 
- will be found successful on almost any selector circuit 
now equipped with this type of selector. | 
~The No. 48-A retard coils and condenser were nec- 
essary to reduce the generator hum which was heard 
on the line without them, due to the generator being 
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continuously connected through the back contact of 
the No. 26 relay, to the condenser and repeat coil. If 
a key is designed with a third contact, a relay can be 
inserted, as is used with the Western Electric Co. No. 
60-A apparatus case to cut off the battery between 
operations of the calling keys. A few of the old Gill 
keys were slightly too fast in speed for the new com- 
bination wheels and had to be slowed down, but in 
future, the combination wheels can be cut to take 
care of this. 

The advantages of repeat coil operation are that 
grounded sources of power, such as lighting circuit 
can be used for main battery; that more than one 
circuit can be connected to the same generator or 
power supply;. and much lower resistance simplex 
telegraph circuits result. 


POLAR DUPLEX AND QUADRUPLEX OPERATION 


The standard polar duplex of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. is in use on the N. Y. C. Lines, on a 
total of 36 circuits and on 9903 miles of circuit. The 
preferred type is convertible from bridging to dif- 
ferential. The differential is used on composited 
wires in which the retardation of the Morse leg is 
sufficient to round off the outgoing wave, and prevent 
induction trouble. The bridging set is used on sim- 
plexes and single wires. 

The standard quadruplex is used to a limited extent. 
As with the duplex, the preferred type is convertible 
from bridging to differential, and the differential 
should be limited to use on composited wires. 

The action of bridging duplexes and quadruplexes as 
installed in accordance with the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company’s specifications, has been studied to 
learn their characteristics and better their performance 
and speed of service, so that such circuits in railroad 
service can be relied upon to give full output 
as “double” duplexes and “four-cornered”’ quad- 
ruplexes. 

A polar duplex or quadruplex is approximately a 
three-wire circuit, usually consisting of an actual line 
and twoartificiallines. Actual lines may be substituted 
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for artificial lines as indicated at station B of Fig. 26. 
Fig. 27 indicates the three wires of a duplex using 
actual lines in place of artificial lines to balance both 
No. 1 polar relays. As indicated in Fig. 27 actual 
or dummy duplex sets are needed at both points desig- 
nated as No. 2 P. R. With these dummy sets, arti- 
ficial lines are needed to enable the distant station to 
get the best balance practicable. Carrying the idea 
further, it would be possible to use actual lines in place 
of these artificial lines, also placing dummy sets at the 
distant ends. In turn, these dummy sets would re- 
quire balancing lines. Thus, theoretically, the num- 
ber of balancing lines could be multiplied infinitely.. 
In practise, the balance is found to be practicable 
with but two balancing lines, and no dummy balancing 
sets are ordinarily used with artificial line boxes. 
Hence, the term ‘approximate’ three-wire circuit 
seems to be a correct designation for a duplex or quad- 
ruplex. The artificial line can never exactly balance 
the real line because there is always one more wire 
between “‘home” battery and distant ground in the line 
side than in the artificial line side, as is readily seen 
in Fig. 27. 


SELF-BALANCING DUPLEX 


Based upon the idea of a duplex being a three- 
wire circuit, successful use has been made of a 
real line instead of the usual artificial line resistance 
box and condensers which are standard equipment in 
duplex sets. This “real” balancing line balances the 
regular line almost perfectly under changing weather 
conditions, needs no additional balancing at such times 
and hence can be designated “‘self-balancing.” It 
also balances for inductive disturbances to which both 
line and balancing line are exposed and for line ir- 
regularities such as short lengths of cable. This 
assumes that the duplex line and its balancing lines 
are alike in characteristics; are on the same pole line; 
have the same length; kind of wire, and, in fact, are 
twins. The two sides of a composite are very good for 
this type of set-up, but the plan is also applicable to any 
two similar circuits, such as straight wires or simplexes 
provided they are reasonably alike in kind, 
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One difficulty experienced in lining up a duplex is 
to get an adjustment of resistance and capacity in the 
artificial line which will so nearly balance the actual 
line that no kick will be felt in the home polar relay 
when the home pole changer is operating. It is al- 
most impossible to get such a balance, and furthermore, 
the balance must be changed for changing weather 
conditions. It is, therefore, unsatisfactory to work a 
duplex circuit having a repeater station on it that 
does not have an attendant the full period of the day 
in which the circuit is expected to give service. 

This plan of self-balancing duplex is especially 
valuable for circuits that are unattended at repeater 
stations for a part of the day and onSunday. It has 
been the custom in some instances to cut the repeater 
out during the hours the station is unattended, but 
this makes a long and unsatisfactory circuit. 

The plan may be considered an extravagant use of 
wire, because it uses two wires for one duplex, but it is 
only suggested as an expedient for use where some 
circuits are idle after business hours, as many duplexes 
are at night and on Sunday, at which time they can be 
put to productive use for balancing a wire that must 
give twenty-four hour service. 

Some oscillograms have been taken that illustrate 
the effect of lack of good capacity balance in the 
artificial line, and the perfection of the balance 
with a real line instead of an artificial line. It 
should be kept in mind that in the latter the balance 
is continuous and unchanging, whereas the artificial 
line needs attention intermittently. 

In oscillogram No. 469 of Fig. 18 the outgoing line 
wave of a bridging quadruplex set on a 140-mile, No. 
8 B. W.G. iron wire, high-resistance simplex, is trace 
No. 1 while the home key is operating. Trace No. 2 
is the artificial line under the best balance that the 
attendant was able to get with the milliammeter as a 
guide. Trace No. 3 is the wave in the polar relay and 
shows plainly that the home pole-changer affects it 
considerably, evidenced by the kicks in trace No. 3 
which occurred on the reversal of the line wave. 
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Oscillogram No. 470 is the same set on the same cir- 
cuit with no difference except that all the capacity was 
removed, which greatly amplified the kick in the polar 
relay, trace No. 8, as would be expected. Oscillo- 
gram No. 540 is the same circuit with duplex sets. 
Oscillogram No. 588 shows the results with the self- 
balancing duplex on a 140-mile, No. 9 A. W. G. cop- 
per wire low-resistance type phantom, composited, 
in which it is readily apparent that the kick in the polar 
relay is very slight and a great improvement over the 
best balance that could be obtained on the artificial 
line. The slight waves in the polar relay wave be- 
tween reversals of line current are probably reflected 
waves. 

In Fig. 26, which indicates self-balancing duplexes 
applied at an unattended repeater station, the arti- 
ficial line is cut off at switches No. 11 and No. 12, where 
the real lines to be used as balancing lines are cut in, 
which requires a special connection in existing du- 
plex sets. Terminal stations are shown with duplex 
sets connected to these balancing wires, with no change 
except to cut off the battery at the seven-point switch 
and put on ground contact, which is regularly provided 
for in the seven-point switch. If lines No. 2 and No.4 
are regularly duplexed, their duplex sets are simply 
grounded at the seven-point switch. The resistance 
and capacity in artificial lines No. 8 and No. 10 can 
roughly approximate the values required in the arti- 
ficial lines No. 7 and No. 9. This does not need to be 
exact, although it is about as easy to make it so as to 
have it inexact. 

This set-up can be quickly arranged and, it is be- 
lieved, is worth the trouble where circuits are idle, 
although the station may be attended, because it gives 
better service and needs no attention. It is quite 
often the case that the night and Sunday repeater 
attendants are the less experienced men of the force, 
and service will be better if they do not have to attempt 
adjustments of the duplex apparatus or repeaters. 
The plan is equally applicable and advantageous for 
‘differential and bridging duplexes. 
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No. 5-U RETARDATION COIL IN BRIDGING DUPLEX 
AND QUADRUPLEX IS ALSO AUTO-TRANSFORMER 


The action of the No. 5-U coil of bridging duplexes 
and quadruplexes was an object of curiosity, the 
work performed by the coil being difficult to determine 
with certainty, and a large number of oscillograms was 
taken to reach conclusions. From these it can safely 
be asserted that the No. 5-U coil functions primarily 
as an auto-transformer and incidentally as a_retarda- 
tion coil. ' 

The traditional explanation ever since Brown 
designed this circuit arrangement is that an incoming 
wave from the line meets great opposition in its 
attempt to flow through the line side of the No. 5-U 
coil, because of the high impedance of the latter, and 
as a result almost all of the incoming current rushes 
into the polar relay which is connected across from line 
to artificial line. The explanation stopped at this 
point and neglected to state where this rush of current 
through the polar relay proceeds to. It does not go 
through the artificial line to ground, because the 
current is coming toward the No. 5-U coil at this time, 
and while this current is influenced slightly in value 
by the incoming line current it is not reversed nor 
is it greatly reduced. If the impedance of the line 
_ side of the No. 5-U coil were effective in stopping the 
inrushing line current, the artificial line side of it 
should be equally effective in stopping the rush that 
passes through the polar relay. No explanation has 
been made for the condition of outgoing current 
which also occurs due to the operation of the distant 
pole-changer. ; 

In the quadruplex, the condition existing with the 
home keys and distant common key closed and distant 
polar key working will be discussed first. Oscillogram 
No. 471 of Fig. 28 shows the current in the line as 
trace No. 1, in the artificial line as No. 2 and in the 
polar relay as No. 3, of a bridging quadruplex on an 
Indianapolis-Bellefontaine, 140-mile, No. 8 B. W. G. 
iron wire telephone pair, simplexed with the ordinary 
high-resistance simplex used with  direct-current- 
selectors as shown in Fig. 10 but without the composite 
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equipment, and balancing at 4400 ohms with 
one microfarad and 500 ohms in the first condenser, 
and 400 ohms and % microfarad in the second 
condenser. The distant polar key is sending the 
impulses and the other keys are closed. It is apparent 
from No. 471 that the artificial line current is only 


%, * 
Vo #67 


Fig. 28 


slightly changed by the change of line current with 
operation of the distant polar key. Oscillogram 
No. 467 was taken under the same line conditions as 
No. 471 but shows the current in the line side of the 
No. 5-U coil as trace No. 1, the artificial line side as 
No. 2 and in the polar relay as No. 3. The difference 
in the values of current in the artificial line as shown in 
No. 471 and the artificial line side of the No. 5-U coil 
in No. 467 is very marked, and the difference repre- 
sents the polar relay current. — 

With all keys closed the current is “upward” in the 
polar relay, 1. e., the direction indicated by an arrow 
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on Fig. 29 pointing to the top of the page. It is also 
flowing toward the home pole-changer through the 
No. 5-U coil windings. Fig. 29 gives the current 
values and direction of flow on a bridging quadruplex 
during the steady state, for the different positions of 
the keys, as actually measured on a working circuit. 
Fig. 30 gives actual current values in a differential 
quadruplex on the same circuit, for comparison. 

Now, if the distant polar key opens, positive potential 
is applied there and current begins to flow in from the 
distant station. The potential wave will cause current 
to flow through the line side of the No. 5-U coil and 
will quickly increase the potential across this coil,. 
during which time the current will decrease through the 
polar relay, and when the potential across the line side 
of the No. 5-U coil equals the potential across the 
artificial line side, the polar relay current at that 
instant will be zero but rapidly changing in direction. 
The transient state continues, that is, there is no hesita- 
tion at the zero point and the current reverses in 
direction through the polar relay. 

When the distant polar key closes again negative 
potential is applied there and the line current decreases 
and becomes nearly zero. The traditional explana- 
tion does not mention this action which leaves the 
impression that the movement of the polar relay arma- 
ture both to and from the marking contact is due to 
“Incoming”’ waves of current. In fact, the movement 
away from the marking contact is due to increase or 
rise of incoming current in the line, and the movement 
' toward the contact is due ta decrease or fall of line 
current, provided the home polar key is closed. If the 
home key is open, then the movement of the polar relay 
armature is due to just the reverse set of current actions, 
a. e., the movement away from the marking contact 
will occur with decrease of outgoing line current and 
will move toward it with increase of outgoing line 
current. The current in the line will be flowing from 
the home station when the home key is open. 

_ It will be remembered that the No. 5-U coil windings 
are both wound on the same core and have a common 
terminal. The incoming and increasing current in the 
line side when the distant polar key opens, tends to 
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build up a magnetic field in this core. This induces 
current in the artificial line winding by mutual induc- 
tion or transformer action and in the same directional 
relation as in the line side; i. e., if the line current 
is increasingly flowing toward the common terminal of 
the two windings, the generated current in the artifi- 
cial line side will be toward this point, as follows from 
the laws of mutual induction. The magnetic flux 
of this generated current is nearly equal and 
opposite to that in the line side, and hence, the 
net change in flux is slight. As the current rapidly 
increases in the line side of the coil, it also rapidly 
increases in the artificial line side, thus creating a 
large difference of potential between the two line 
terminals; itis to beremembered that the common term- 
inal can have only a potential common to both. This 
change of potential across the line terminals, which is 
across the polar relay, causes the reversal of current 
through the polar relay and throws the armature to 
the spacing position. 

The oscillograms fail to show any great “rush” 
considered as rate of change of current value, but do 
show that the current continues to increase in value 
after reversal has occurred, to perhaps 20 per cent 
higher value than it does if the No. 5-U coil is replaced 
by 500-ohm resistances. If the No. 5-U_ coil 
is removed and two 500-ohm non-inductive resistances 
are put in its place, the current through the polar 
relay loses its tendency to rise beyond the value it 
has after reaching the steady state. Oscillograms 
No. 611 and No. 612 illustrate this, with No. 1 as 
polar relay trace, No. 2 as the polar relay local sounder 
circuit trace and No. 3 as the line trace. The No. 
611 has the No. 5-U coils and shows that the polar 
relay current at each reversal continues beyond its 
ultimate value considerably and then gradually recedes. 


The No. 612 has 500-ohm resistances and the current 


in the polar relay reverses and reaches the steady 
value without the tendency to ‘‘bulge’ beyond that 
value. 

These two oscillograms were taken on one side of 
the low-resistance composited phantom, Indianapolis 
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to Bellefontaine, No. 9 A. W. G. copper a-c. selector 
telephone dispatching line with the bridging duplexes 
balancing at 1800 ohms, three microfarads and 100 
ohms in the first condenser, and two microfarads and 
600 ohms in the second condenser, with 160-volt 
main battery at each end. The polar relay has an 
ordinary or usual adjustment, and both No. 611 and 
No. 612 show that the polar relay armature is reversed 
before the current change has ceased in the polar 
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relay, and it is evident that the bulge of current in 
the set with the No. 5-U coil serves no useful purpose 
other than to hold the polar relay armature more 
solidly against its contact after it gets over. From 
the evidence gathered in these investigations it is not 
apparent that the current changes at any greater rate 
in the set with the No. 5-U coil than in the one with 
the 500-ohm non-inductive resistance. A similar 
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record of a differential duplex and its polar relay local 
sounder circuit is given in No. 613 for comparative 
purposes. It was taken on the same circuit as were 
No. 611 and No. 612. In No. 6138, traces No. 1 and 
No. 3 are both the line current. 

For the bridging quadruplex the result of compari- 
son of the No. 5-U coil and the 500-ohm resistances 
is shown by No. 469 of Fig. 18 for the No. 5-U coil and 
No. 534 of Fig. 28 for the 500-ohm resistances, both 
taken on the 140-mile, No. 8 B.W.G. high-resistance iron 
simplex circuit. In these, trace No. 1 is the line side of 
the No. 5-U coil, No. 2 is the artificial line side of the 
No. 5-U coil and No. 8 is the polar relay current. 
The common or neutral keys are closed« 

This tendency to bulge or exceed the ultimate steady 
state value is more striking in the Goslin quadruplex, 
asillustrated in No. 390 of Fig. 31 for the non-inductive 
winding, and No. 393 with the No. 5-U coil. In this 
arrangement the polar relay and neutral relay are in 
series across the terminals of the No. 5-U coil and get 
less current in the bridge after the steady state is 
reached than does the regular quad, and due to the No. 
5-U coil tending to equalize the current through its 
two windings during the transient state, the polar relay 


~ current is considerable. 


It will be noted in No. 467 of Fig. 28 that after the 
first rush ends, the line side current in the No. 5-U coil 
continues to increase slowly and the artificial line 
slowly decreases, both changing by about the -same 
amount, until the steady state is reached. The time 
to reach the steady state in these bridging sets is 
longer than the average dash, as seen in the letter “a” 
which is being repeated in these oscillograms. 

Two quadruplex sets were made up of non-inductive 
resistances throughout, simply maintaining the skeleton 
outlines of the bridging quadruplex; that is, there were 
no coils or relays used, simply resistances of the same 
values as the pieces of apparatus they replaced. These 
were placed on the same No. 8 B. W. G. iron wire simplex 
circuit as that on which No. 467 and No. 471 of Fig. 28 
were taken. No. 498 of Fig. 31 corresponds to No. 467 
as to location of recording elements of the oscillograph, 
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and No. 501 similarly correspondsto No.471. In No.498 
and No. 501 it is evident that the rate of reversal of 
current through the polar relay branch of the circuit 
is the same as with the regular polar relay and No. 5-U 
coil, but the change ceases sooner with the non-induc- 
tive circuit; although the line waves are very closely 
the same in both arrangements. 

Comparison shows clearly how the steady state is 
quickly reached in the polar relay in the non-inductive 


Fig. 32 


resistance circuit used in place of the No. 5-U coil 
illustrated in No. 498; whereas, there is considerable 
slant or gradual change in the inductive No. 5-U coil 
illustrated in No. 467. 

A search coil of 250 ohms was wound on a No. 5-U 
coil of a duplex set and connected to the oscillograph 
giving the result shown in No. 547 of Fig. 31 as No. 1 
trace, with the distant station sending on the polar key. 
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This shows that the change in magnetism in the core 
of the No. 5-U coil is very slight, consisting of small 
humps in the trace No. 1 at each reversal of the line 
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Fig. 33—Pouar ReLay Test Circuit 


current, while the current in the two sides fluctuates 
widely, which indicates that the coil is a very efficient 
transformer and as in power transmission, compara- 


Ne 475 


Fig. 34 


tively large power is transformed with a relatively small 


magnetizing current. 
In the case of the current waves set up by the action 
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of the home polar key when sending as shown in No. 
548 of Fig. 31, the magnetism is considerable, as shown by 
the large sharp peaks of trace No. 1 made by the search 
coil. This is somewhat due to the lack of proper 
and exact ‘‘balance,”’ 7. e., the capacity, resistance and 
inductance of the artificial line is not exactly the same 
as the real line and the terminal apparatus at the 
distant end of the line. i 

These peaks of magnetism in the core of the No. 
5-U coil cause the rounding off of the line wave of the 
home key operation, which is one of the chief features 
aimed at in the bridging sets. If no magnetic flux 
resulted due to the outgoing wave, the coil could be 
considered as non-inductive to outgoing waves and 
would show no great difference in the outgoing wave 
from that of the differential sets which have very 
sharp peaked out going waves. Tests with an actual 
line instead of an artificial line show that the kicks in 
the polar relay resulting from the home pole-changer 
are negligible, as illustrated in No. 588 of Fig. 18, but 
that the outgoing line current is rounded off as much 
as in sets that have artificial lines. Therefore, it is 
not lack of balance that causes the flux in the No. 5-U 
coil and the rounding off of the outgoing wave. It. 
is, perhaps, the leakage flux in the No. 5-U coil which 
affects both the line and artificial line sides equally, 
if the balance is exact. . : 
As a further illustration of the conclusion that the 
No. 5-U coil has effect in rounding off the outgoing 
waves No. 465, No. 495 and No. 533 of Fig. 32 can be 
compared. All three are records made on the previ- 
ously mentioned 140-mile, No. 8 B. W. G. iron wire sim- 
plex circuit, and trace No. 1 is the line side of No. 5-U 
coils, No. 2 is the artificial line side of No. 5-U coil, and 
No.3 is the polar relay circuit. Thedistant common key 
was open in all three, the home polar key sending and 
the other two keys were closed. The peaks of the 
_outgoing waves are rounded off in No. 465, which is the 
regular bridging quadruplex. They are sharp in No. 
495 which is a skeleton resistance quadruplex men- 
tioned above and are also sharp in a regular quadruplex 
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with 500-ohm resistances instead of a No. 5-U-coil, 
as illustrated in No. 533. 

In a quadruplex of either bridging or differential 
type and in the differential duplex, it is readily apparent 
that the relays which are in the line differentially, 


_ that is with one coil in the line and one in the artificial 


line, act as transformer to some degree. This follows 
because the two windings have a common core, and 
current in one winding cannot fail to generate current 
in the other winding. The extent of this action has 
not been definitely determined. 

Two separate No. 5-U retardation coils were also 
tried in a quadruplex with one winding of each connected 
in circuit and the other winding standing open, on the 
140-mile No. 8 B. W. G. iron simplex. The result 
is shown in No. 536. It was not possible to work this 
quadruplex, because it took too long for the current 
waves to build up and die out in the retardation coils. 
The result of the home polar key sending is shown in 
No. 585, which is plain explanation of the failure of 
the circuit to telegraph. ‘Trace No. 1 is the line side 
coil, No. 2 is the artificial line coil and No. 8 is the polar 
relay. The home key causes wide variation in the 
current in the home polar relay. These two records 
disprove the theory that the No. 5-U coil is a retard- 
ation coil only. 

Modification of the outgoing wave is necessary 
for. circuits such as the bridging duplex is designed 
for, that is single wires and simplexes, and for 
these perhaps some suitable retardation coil and 
condenser can be designed for insertion between 
the pole-changer and the line relay. The ideal design 
would be inductive to home sending and non-induc- 
tive to received signals. The vacuum tube may solve 


_the problem. 


In comparison of bridging and differential duplexes 
it is seen that the received line waves are practically 
equal and alike in shape in both, if used on the same 
circuit and with the same voltage. A question is, 
which makes more efficient use of this wave? The 
polar relay has its coils in series on the standard 
bridging duplex. One coil of this relay would require 
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twice as much current in order to have equal 
force. The net operating current in a differential 
set is the difference between the line and artificial 
line current and can be considered as acting in one 
coil only of the polar relay. If this net operating cur- 
rent is greater than the bridging set polar relay current 
multiplied by 2, it has greater force than the 


latter. Tracings from oscillograms Nos. 413 and 415 
are given in Fig. 35, and clearly indicate that the differ- 
ential relay net operating current of No. 413 ismore 
than twice the polar relay current of No.415. From 
the records taken it appears that the bridging 
polar relay does not get as much force as the line coil 
of a differential set, due to the divided circuit between 
the No. 5-U coil and polar relay, both of which share 
the line wave. Therefore, the differential probably 
makes more efficient use of the line wave than does 
the bridging duplex. 
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POLAR RELAY SPEED OF REVERSAL 


The quadruplex depends for its success upon the 
important fact that the fluctuations in the line current 
due to the insertion and removal of resistance in the 
distant station main battery, are not distinguishable 
to the ear in their effect upon the polar relay and its 
local sounder. The fluctuation is generally set at a 
3 to 1 ratio, that is, the current is three times as great 
when-the distant neutral key is closed and the resistance 
cut out as when it is open with the resistance in. In 
some cases the ratio of 4 to 1 is used. In a bridging 
quadruplex the bridging relay current—will be 16 or 
17 milliamperes with the distant neutral key closed 
and 5 to 6 with it open. The polar relay must and 
does follow the distant polar key without recording ~ 
this 5 to 16-milliampere variation. Tests were made 
to demonstrate this, using the circuit of Fig. 38, 
with the result given in oscillograms No. 355 and No. 
356 of Fig. 34. The key circuit was 150 milliamperes, 
the polar relay was 30 milliamperes and the sounder 
circuit, 325 milliamperes in No. 355. In No. 356 the 
polar relay current was reduced to 10 milliamperes. 
The distance a-b in both represents the reversal time 
of the polar relay armature when the key closes. The 
interval c-d is the reversal time when the key opens. 
There is no difference noticeable in the a-b intervals 
of the two records, and, likewise, very little difference 
in the c-d intervals of the two, which verifies what is 
known from listening tests. 


DEFECTS OF QUADRUPLEX 


'The neutral side of a quadruplex depends upon in- 
crease and decrease of line current strength and should 
be independent of the direction of the current.. One 
weakness of the standard quadruplex is that the neutral 
relay is not independent of the reversals of line current 
which are produced by the operation of the polar 
side of the circuit. Means are necessary to overcome 
the resulting opening of the neutral side local sounder 

-eircuit when the current reverses in the neutral relay. 
The present standard of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company appears to be a development of the Gerrett 
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Smith bridging condenser plan in combination with 
the Diehl “bug trap’ repeating sounder. With the 
“bug trap” the contact point is the back-stop of the 
neutral relay armature, and therefore, this armature 
may, in fact, leave its front stop when a current reversal 
takes place, and if it pulls up again without striking 
the back contact, no false signal results. The bridging 
condenser holding circuit includes a coil on the neutral 
relay, which gives the armature a pull, due to the con- 
denser charging current that occurs with change of 
line current, and this pull assists in keeping the arma- 
ture from striking the back contact during current 
reversal, ~ 

The present design of neutral relay has the holding 
coils mounted above the line coils, and the armature is 
extended up to the pole faces of these coils. This 
results in a comparatively slow or sluggish relay due to 
armature inertia, and while fast enough for hand send- 
ing, for which it was designed, it is too slow for fast 
hand-operated sending machines or “‘Vibroplex”’ u<e, 
commonly called “‘bug’”’ sending. 

The standard Western Union bridging quadruplex 
has the polar relay bridged across the line and artificial 
line terminals of the No. 5-U coil with its two coils in 
parallel, and has one winding of the neutral relay in the 
line and the other in the artificial line. The current 
readings of small Fig. A of Fig. 29 indicate the 
steady current values which are with all keys 
closed, 16 milliamperes in the polar relay and 52 
milliamperes, the difference between 56 and 4, in 
the neutral relay, which is net operating current in 
one coil of the latter. The 16 milliamperes in the 
polar relay with coils in parallel are equivalent to 
16 milliamperes in one coil, if the same force 
were applied to one coil only as is the case with the 
neutral relay. The neutral relay, therefore, has a 
marginal advantage of 36 milliamperes acting in one 
coil, over the polar relay due to being in the line. 
Oscillograms, as well as direct-current measurements, 
confirm the above advantage claim as shown in the 
tracing of Fig. 35, at the bottom of the page, traced 
from oscillogram No. 475, using one base line 
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for all three waves of current, on a bridging quadruplex 
on the 140-mile, iron wire simplex. On this tracing 
the difference between the line and artificial line cur- 
rent has been plotted and is marked “Resultant in 
N. R.,’”’ showing that the neutral relay net operating 
current apparently is greater than the polar relay cur- 
rent. 


REVERSE QUADRUPLEX 


The polar side of a standard bridging quadruplex 
is believed to be weaker than a differential duplex, be- 
cause of smaller current margin, and in the endeavor to 
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Fic. 36—REVERSE QUADRUPLEX 


strengthen it, advantage was taken of the apparent 
higher current in the line, and the positions of the polar 
relay and the neutral relay exchanged, placing the 
polar relay differentially in the line and the neutral 
relay across the No. 5-U coil. 

The neutral relay was next separated into two parts, 
consisting of two standard 240-ohm Morse relays, 
No. 4-C, one in the bridge and the other in the holding 
condenser circuit, with the result shown in Fig. 36 
called a “‘reverse”’’ quadruplex, which is a faster quad- 
ruplex than the one with the standard neutral relay. 
‘This novel arrangement of the holding relay in series 
with the holding condenser and separate from the neu- 
tral relay, functions when the line current reverses, due 
‘to the distant pole-changer operating, and pulls 
up the holding relay and opens the neutral relay local 
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circuit at the moment it tends to close when the 
line current reverses. Tests were made with a re- 
verse type quadruplex on the 140-mile iron wire simplex 
with the distant station sending on the polar key, first 
with the holding relay contact short-circuited and not 
functioning, and second with the neutral relay contact 
short-circuited and not functioning, but with the 
holding relay operating. The first is No. 543, of Fig. 34, 
in which trace No. 1 is line current, trace No. 2 is bridge 
relay current and trace No. 3 is the neutral relay local 
circuit. The relation of waves in traces Nos. 1 and 3 
shows the time at which the neutral relay releases, due 
to line current reversal. The second case is No. 545, 
in which trace No. 1 is line current as in No. 543, 
trace No. 2 is holding relay circuit, which has the con- 
denser in series with it, and trace No. 3 is the neutral 
relay local circuit. The break in the local circuit here 
comes at practically the same place in the line wave that 
the circuit tends to close in No. 548. 

Actual results confirm the fact that these two circuits 
function in harmony, producing a practicable “bug trap.” 
The repeating sounder is retained as in the standard 
quadruplex. The closure of the neutral relay local 
circuit with operation of the distant neutral key, is 
illustrated in No. 544 as trace No. 3, in which the line 
current is trace No. 1, and the bridging relay, in this 
case the neutral relay, is trace No. 3. This type of 
quadruplex will follow fast ‘“‘bug” sending on the neutral 
side. 

The second weakness of a quadruplex is lack of 
accurate artificial line balance, and a means of deter- 
mining the accuracy of the balance better than the 
standard milliammeters is greatly needed for both 
duplex and quadruplex. It is not possible with the 
milliammeters to distinguish between a balance on an 
artificial line and the balance obtained by the use of an 
actual line. The results as observed on the Morse and 
as recorded by the oscillograph, show there is a very 
decided difference in the best artificial line balance and 
the actual line balance. A meter with a beam of light 
instead of a swinging coil and pointer, based on the 
oscillograph vibrator idea, is suggested. The undu- 
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lator for multiplex circuits perhaps may be advan- 
tageously used with ordinary Morse duplexes. 


TERMINAL RESISTANCE UNBALANCE 


The terminal resistances, which are in the main 
battery taps as protection from short circuits at the 
pole-changer contacts, are a third detrimental factor in 
the quadruplex and also in the duplex, but more so 
in the quadruplex. In Fig. 29 it is seen that the 
current in the negative battery is 60 milliamperes with 
all keys closed, and is 137 milliamperes when the distant 
polar keyisopen. The137 milliamperes cause a greater 
potential drop across the battery protection resistance 
and result in less effective voltage to the artificial 
line, which upsets the balance to a considerable extent 
as seen in the resultant neutral relay wave of No. 475 
traced in Fig. 35. This causes the current to be light 
with the keys all closed and heavy when the distant 
polar key is open. If the home polar key is open, the 
conditions of heavy and light are the reverse, that is, 
the current is heavier when the distant polar key is closed 
than when it is open. The effect is apparent in the 
polar relay, and although less noticeable, is very 
detrimental in the neutral relay by reducing the work- 
ing margin to the extent of the difference between the 
light and heavy current. The remedy suggested is 
to use No. 2-A or similar circuit breakers in place of 
terminal resistance, and use generators or battery 
with negligible internal resistance. 


CAUSE OF LIGHT AND HEAvy WRITING 


A fourth factor detrimental to good quadruplex 
results and also to duplex working, is the tendency for 
the polar relay to write heavy when the home polar 
key is closed and to write light when it is open, caused 
by the distant office pole-changer armature travel 
being too great, or its speed of travel too slow. This 
action is independent of and in addition to the terminal 
resistance unbalance. If all keys are closed, there is 
‘no current in the line. Assume that the distant pole- 
changer now opens; 7. é. leaves the negative battery, 
and is held midway between contacts a definite length 
of time, that is, on neither positive nor negative battery. 
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The home battery and the stored energy of the line 
and equipment will be the only forces acting. The 
current values that existed the instant previous to 
opening the key, were comparatively small, there 
was no current in the line, and the magnetic inertia 
tends to keep the current flowing as it was, hence no 
great effect is noted, not enough to throw or start the 
home polar relay armature. Now, let the distant 
pole-changer strike the back contact which is positive 
battery, and the line current will jump up perhaps to 
100 milliamperes and promptly throw over the polar 
relay armature. If the pole-changer is now “‘opened”’ 
again without making contact on either polarity, 
half the voltage causing the 100-milliampere line cur- 
rent will be cut off, the current will quickly decay, 
and the home battery will weaken the current in the 
polar relay and tend to start it in its reversal. If the 
pole-changer now closes, 7. e. makes contact on negative 
battery, the line current will become zero and the 
polar relay will be reversed by the home battery. In 
this explanation the point is that when the distant 
pole-changer leaves the negative or closed pole, the 
effect is negligible until the positive pole is in action; 
this tends to lengthen the marking signal at the 
polar relay, and the movement of the pole-changer 
from the positive or open pole toward the closed or 
negative pole, causes quick action in the polar relay, 
tending to make it close. Thus, the effects are to 
lengthen marking signals by quick closing and de- 
layed opening. . 

Assume both the pole-changers to be on the open 
or positive battery and the line current zero. Now, 
if the distant pole-changer opens and is held midway 
between contacts a moment, the spacing signal at the 
home station will continue. When the pole-changer 
is placed on closed or negative battery, the line current 
will jump up to about 100 milliamperes and the home 
polar relay will be reversed to the marking contact. 
If the distant pole-changer is now held open again, the — 
100 milliamperes will be cut off and the home battery 
also will tend to weaken the current in the home 
polar relay. When the open or positive pole is again 
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put in action atthe distant pole-changer, the force 
necessary to complete the action of reversing the home 
polar relay will be slight and the result prompt. In 
this explanation it is seen that slow or delayed move- 
ment of the distant pole-changer from the positive 
or open pole to the negative, tends to make the marking 
signal slow to begin, and the delayed action in closing 
again tends to cut off the marking signal almost as 
soon as if no delayed action occurred. Thus, by 
delaying the start and not delaying the end of a marking 
signal, the signal is made shorter, which is the reverse 
of the condition with the home polar key closed. The 
result is heavy signals with the home polar key closed 
and light signals with the home polar key open. The 
remedy is elose adjustment of the pole-changer, but 
this will not change the terminal resistance unbalance 
trouble. 

From oscillogram No. 455 of Fig. 32, which is the 
record of line current as trace No. 1, bridge relay as 
trace No. 2, and holding relay as trace No. 3, on the - 
- 140-mile iron wire simplex, it would appear, at first 
glance, beyond expectation for the relays of a quad- 
ruplex to follow such apparently senseless waves. The 
experiments so far made encourage the belief that it 
is not impossible. In the first place, if an artificial 
line as good as an actual line is obtained, half the 
problem is solved. The terminal resistance unbalance, 
pole-changer travel unbalance and unnecessary relay 
inertia are other factors which are capable of improve- 
ment. 


INDUCTIVE DISTURBANCE IN TELEPHONES FROM 
DIFFERENTIAL SETS 


It is the experience on the New York Central Lines 
that differential operation on some classes of circuits 
causes considerable induction in adjacent circuits, in 
some cases interfering to a serious extent with the 
operation of telephone circuits carried on the same 
pole lines. The increasing number of multiplex printer 
circuits which are differential-operated increases the 
disturbances. | 

Bridging duplexes do not seem to cause appreciable 
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difficulty of this nature, but the speed of operation 
of the bridging sets may not be as high as with differ- 
ential working. Certain tests have shown that the 
differential system is satisfactory from an induction 
standpoint on paralleling telephone circuits when used 
on composited phantom wires, that is, on the Morse 
legs of two pairs making up a phantom of which each 
pair gives one Morse circuit; also on Morse circuits 
made up of each of two wires which form a long-distance 
telephone pair. It is the intention, therefore, to use 
the differential system on composited wires and the 
bridging system on simplex and single wires, on the 
New York Central Lines. However, it is apparent 
from some oscillograms taken that bridging sets can 
be speeded up when used on composited circuits by 
removing the condensers and coils in the Morse legs 
of the composite sets, but because the efficiency of 
the differential is higher and the polar relay in it gets 
more current at lesser operating voltages, it seems 
preferable to use differential on composited circuits. 
The lessened voltage results in lessened disturbance 
in the telephone branch of the circuit. 

Oscillograms No. 458 and No. 459 of Fig. 87 show 
the outgoing and incoming waves on a circuit made up 
of a 280-mile loop of simplexed telephone lines equipped 
with Western Electric Company straight step-up selec- 
tors, consisting of two so-called “high-resistance”’ 
simplexes—one 140-mile No. 8 B. W. G. iron pair, 
and the other 140-mile No. 9 B. & S. copper pair— 
connected together without repeaters at the junction 
point. That is, the circuit was arranged with two 
duplex sets at Indianapolis, Ind., on two simplexes to 
Springfield, Ohio, where the simplexes were tied to- 
gether without repeaters. This permitted simultane- 
ously recording both outgoing and incoming waves at 
Indianapolis. The sharpness of the differential waves 
in trace No. 1 of No. 459 is noticeable, compared with 
the more rounded wave of trace No. 1 of No. 458, 
which is the bridging duplex. The duplex sets used 
were standard Western Union instruments, installed 
according to that company’s specifications. The sim- 
plex coils were Western Electric Company No. 46-A 
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with No. 34-B non-inductive resistances added be- 
tween the No. 46-A coil and the line. 

A number of records were made to see if a differential 
set at one end of a line and a bridging set at the other 
had any effect upon the operation of the circuit, but 
no detrimental effect could be noted. One point 
noted was that the received wave is the same shape 
in both differential and bridging circuits. The sharp 
peak of the outgoing differential set is absorbed by 
the line, upon simplex and composites at least, which 
were the kind of circuits tested. This is illustrated 
in trace No. 2 of No. 567 of Fig. 35 for bridging set, 
and No. 568 for differential set, which were taken on a 
low-resistance phantom composite loop of Fig. 11. 
These two circuits were 140 miles each, No. 9 A. W. G. 
copper dispatching and message lines. Points a and 
b of Fig. 11 were connected at the Bellefontaine end, 
making a loop, Indianapolis to Bellefontaine and re- 
turn. All the composite and telegraph equipment was 
cut off at Bellefontaine. 

The effect of the grounded capacity and half No. 
5-AA retard coils in the Morse legs was noted by cutting 
them out and taking No. 569 bridging and No. 570 
differential, other conditions being the same as Nos. 
567 and 568. In Nos. 567 and 568 trace No. 1 is the 
polar relay current, and trace No. 2 is the line current 
at the receiving station. In Nos. 568 and 570, No. 1 
is the artificial line current and No. 2 the line current 
at the receiving station. Comparison of Nos. 567 
and 569, bridging sets, indicates that the half No. 
5-AA coils and six-microfarad condensers, as used in 
No. 567, appreciably round off the waves and slow up 
the circuit, and that they can be dispensed with and 
yet obtain fairly smooth waves as in No. 569. Com- 
parison of Nos. 568 and 570, differential sets, indicates 
the necessity of having these coils, as No. 570 has rather 
sharp waves. No. 568 indicates that the differential 
waves are rounded out enough to prevent induction. 

An interesting exhibit is shown in No. 468 and No. 
464, which are records made on two working multi- 
plex printing telegraph circuits. The No. 463 was 
taken at Indianapolis on a Chicago-Louisville multi- 
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plex wire, and No. 464 was at Indianapolis on an 
Indianapolis-Cincinnati multiplex wire. It is evident 
that No. 464 was being operated as a differential set, 
and it is probable that No. 463 was also, but as the 
record was made at the middle of the line, the waves 
are somewhat rounded off. No. 464 illustrates why 
induction is heard on telephone circuits from these 
multiplex circuits with their sharp waves. 


Fig. 37 


Records§No. 403 and No. 404 of Fig. 87 show the 
result of 25-cycle induction from a_ single-phase 
trolley line on duplexes, used on a composite leg of a 
No. 9 A. W. G. copper, low-resistance phantom, 
Indianapolis to Cincinnati, 110 miles. The trolley 
line parallels the railroad from Indianapolis, 40 miles 
toward Cincinnati. The No. 403 is with duplexes 
with 500-ohm resistance in place of the No. 5-U coils. 
Trace No. 1 is line current, trace No. 2 is artificial 
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line and trace No. 8 is the polar relay. The No. 404 
is the same as No. 403, but has No. 5-U coils, which 
greatly amplify the induced waves, but the.net opera- 
ting current in the polar relay is about the same in 
both. The effect of an induced wave, if it should 
occur at*a time of zero current in the polar relay, 
might cause false signals, with the No. 5-U coil set. 

The investigations indicate that the one-microfarad 
condenser in duplex and quadruplex sets at the vertex 
of the No. 5-U retard coil, has but slight bearing on 
the wave shape of the circuit and is chiefly advantageous 
as a spark eliminator at the pole-changer contacts. 
Six microfarads were tried without noticeable effect. 

It is noted in the bridging quadruplex that the 
holding condenser current affects a loop consisting of 
the condenser, the holding relay, line relay and bridge 
relay. No effect of it can be detected in the line, the 
artificial line or in the No. 5-U coil. 

The “bulge” of the polar relay current is noted in 
both the duplex and quadruplex. In the quadruplex 
this is confined to the above mentioned loop consisting 
of the holding condenser circuit, line relay and bridge 
relay. In the duplex it is seen to a limited extent in 

the line and in the No. 5-U coil. 


TELEGRAPH TRANSMISSION DISTANCES 


’OntheN. Y. C. Lines three hundred miles are about 
the maximum a single No. 8 B. W. G. iron wire is used 
for single Morse in through service or semi-local 
service. If all way offices are cut in, the average dis- 
tance is 150 miles. On iron wirejblock simplexes the 
distances are about the same as above. While the 
line wire resistance is halved in a block simplex, the 
leakage is increased and the simplex coil resistance is 
added, resulting in the wire being about as good as a 
single wire of similar material and gage for the same 
length. There are so few single copper wires in the 
N. Y. C. Lines in telegraph use, that no experience with 
them can be related. As indicated in the discussion 
of single Morse operation on page 339, these iron wires 
prove unsatisfactory for local way wires with many 


offices in wet and foggy weather. Iron wire should — 
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not be considered for main lines with heavy traffic 
because of the rapid deterioration from smoke. 

Duplexes are used on the average for about one 
railroad division which is 150 miles, on high-resistance 
simplexes of No. 8 B. W. G. iron wire. Copper wire 
simplexes or composites, No. 9 A. W. G., high-resistance 
type, are good for more than this length but seldom 
for two divisions. Low-resistance copper simplexes 
or composites, No. 9 A. W. G., are good for 300 miles. 
Copper wire, No. 8 B. W. G., is used in simplex com- 
posite and phantom composite, low-resistance type, 
for 500 miles. 

Quadruplexes are good for about 300 miles on single 
No. 9 A. W. G. copper wire; block simplex, No. 8 
B. W. G. iron, for 150 miles; high-resistance No. 8 
B. W. G. iron simplexes, 100 miles; copper No. 9 
A. W. G. simplexes, high-resistance type, to perhaps 
150 miles; and on low-resistance type 200 miles. 
Very little data regarding quadruplexes on composite 
circuits are available. This combination is seldom 
used. The above data are for circuits without 
repeaters. 

Comparison of the telegraph transmission qualities 
of different gages and kinds of wires and types of cir- 
cuits have been made and are recorded in Fig. 38. 
No. 616 is the record of a bridging duplex, first with 
the distant station sending, which is the trace above 
the base line, and second with the home station sending, 
which is the trace below the base line. The wire is a 
No. 9 A. W. G. copper single wire between Indianapolis 
and Mattoon, IIl., distance 129 miles. In this ter- 
ritory there is very little cable—hardly enough to. 
be considered in such short duplexes. No. 617 is 
the same duplex on one side of a composited phantom 
between the same two points and recorded similarly. 
The circuit is No. 9 A. W. G. copper, low-resistance 
type simplex on the dispatcher’s circuit, which is 
one side of aphantom. _ It will be seen that the current 
is greater on this than on the single copper wire 
and the wave shape is practically the same, indicating 
that the circuit is about as fast in dry weather as the 
- single wire. 
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The duplexes were next moved to the No. 8 B. W. G. 
iron wire between the same points with the result 
given in No. 619. No. 618 is the result on a No. 8 
B. W. G. iron wire simplex circuit between these points, 
low-resistance type, and indicates as good a dry-weather 
circuit as the single iron wire No. 619. 

Fig. 18 gave the record of the way Morse wire on 
this division of the railroad, taken at the time when it 
was equipped with 120-ohm main line sounders. This 
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Fig. 38 


wire was later made one side of the station-to-station 
block telephone circuit and simplexed for the way- 
station Morse service, at which time it was equipped 
with 30-ohm main line sounders. The record of its 
present transmission is No. 622. The Western Union 
way.wire in this territory is No. 8 B. W. G. iron, 
with 120-ohm main line sounders, and is recorded in 
No. 621. The block simplex has more current but 
has,30 offices, whereas the W. U. Co. way wire has but 


22 offices. 
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TELEPHONE TRANSMISSION DISTANCES 

Experience indicates that the railroad service re- 
quires ten-mile telephone transmission or better for 
the dispatching, message and long-distance lines. 
Dissatisfaction results if the equivalent in miles of 
standard cable is much greater than this. This 
shows that the railroad demands better transmission 
than is considered satisfactory in commercial service. 
From the standpoint. of practical results and satis- 
faction to the users of the railroad telephone a the 
following has been noted: 

No. 8 B. W. G. iron for long-distance lines Mibuld 
not exceed 50 miles of line; for way-station message 
telephone lines using railroad telephones, 75 miles. 

No. 9 A. W. G. copper for long-distance lines should 
not exceed 150 miles; for dispatching and message 
lines, 225 miles; for phantoms composited, 150 miles. 

No. 8 B. W. G. copper for long-distance lines should 
not exceed 300 miles without repeaters. 

The above figures are based upon average conditions 
such as obtain upon the New York Central Lines, and 
take into consideration that some of the P. B. X. sta- 
tions are a considerable distance from the P. B. X. 
which limits the transmission distance because of the 
loop losses. Circuits are frequently used of longer 
distances than the above but at a sacrifice in efficiency 
and with some annoyance to the users. 

The railroad telephones as used on dispatching and 
message lines produce considerably more volume of 
transmission than standard P. B. X. station telephones, 
and therefore have greater transmission distance, 
which experience indicates is 30 per cent greater than 
the standard P. B. X. stations for equal ibe taebe: of 
received transmission. 

The author wishes to express his cordial appre- 
ciation of the extensive assistance rendered by Mr. 
John L. Niesse, Telegraph & Telephone Engineer, 
C. C. C. & St. L. Ry., in making the oscillograms. and 
for other assistance in preparing data for this paper, 
and to Professor C. Francis Harding, Head, School of 
Elec. Eng., Purdue University, for the use of the 
oscillograph. 
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DISCUSSION ON “CARRIER CURRENT TELEPHONY AND 
TELEGRAPHY” (COLPITTS AND BLACKWELL) AND 
“SOME PHASES OF RAILROAD TELEGRAPH AND 
TELEPHONE ENGINEERING” (RHOADS), NEW YORK, 
N. Y., FEBRUARY 17, 1921. 


Major General G. O. Squier: The subject 
matter dealt with in the paper, entitled “Carrier 
Current Telephony and Telegraphy,’’ is naturally of 
particular interest to me personally, and I am very 
much interested, indeed, to know that the develop- 
ment of my invention is receiving attention by a 
competent engineering organization in this country 
and is now used in practise by The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. I shall deal briefly with 
the technical aspects of the subject a little later on. 
Let me say in the beginning that in this discussion it 
is my aim to contribute something in a constructive 
way. I take due note of the fine engineering achieve- 
ments of The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company in the development of my system of multi- 
plex telephony and telegraphy. 

To begin with, I cannot agree in the choice of the 
name adopted by the A. T. & T. Co. “Carrier Current 
Telephony and Telegraphy”’ does not convey the basic 
idea of the principle employed in this system which 
differentiates it from the older systems of telephony 
and telegraphy. After all, even in the direct-current 
system, a carrier current is employed in the sense used 
in the paper. Certainly to the layman it does not 
convey a correct idea of the principle of the system. 
In this system of a-c. telephony and _ telegraphy, 
currents of comparatively high frequencies are em- 
ployed, and it is the difference in frequencies which 
gives distinct character to the different messages sent 
simultaneously over the same line, and which enables 
us to sort them out and separate them at the receiving 
end. Surely the name ought to be in some way ex- 
pressive of the underlying principle of the invention. 
Like every other new art, some confusion exists in 
regard to the name. It is at present variously 
designated, ‘‘High-Frequency Telephony and Tele- 
graphy,” “Guided Wave Telephony,’ “‘Wired Radio,” 
and popularly known by its original name “Wire 


' Wireless.’ Recently we have circularized the radio 


engineers of the Navy Department, the War Depart- 
ment, and the Bureau of Standards, and it was tenta- 
tively agreed that ‘Wire Radio” would be a proper 
name for this new art. I have proposed this name in 
a letter published in the London Electrician of December 
17, 1920, which has led to considerable discussion in 
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the correspondence columns of that journal. Many 
different names were suggested, but the one proposed | 
by Dr. Louis Cohen, viz., ‘Line Radio,’ seems to me 
to meet more fully all the requirements. It is brief, 
euphonic, and at the same time conveys the idea of the 
transmission of currents of a radio character over a 
line, and the utilization of equipments, apparatus and 
engineering methods usually associated with the radio 
art. 

I would suggest that the Institute Committee on 
Standardization and Nomenclature give some atten- 
tion to this matter, deciding on a suitable name for 
this new art, and avoid further confusion which is 
likely to result from a multiplicity of names. Unless 
one is acquainted with the art, one would hardly 
suspect that ‘‘Carrier Current Telephony and Tele- 
graphy,” and “‘Wired. Wireless” are different names for 
the same thing. 

The historical aspects of the subject given in the 
paper interest me considerably. I really feel some 
delicacy in discussing this phase of the paper, Mr. 
Chairman, because I have been intimately associated 
with the invention and development of this new art for 
many years, and naturally should be obliged to refer 
to my own contributions to the subject, and open 
myself, perhaps, to the charge of being biased. I shall 
try, however, in the interest of historical accuracy, 
and as a matter of record, to present the facts as I 
know them. I appreciate that one may get into a 
sort of “‘polarized state of mind,” seeing only one angle 
of a complex subject, and this is also true in the case 
of an organization—there may be such a thing as 
“group polarization.”’ The best I can do is to give 
you my views on the subject. 

In the discussion of the history of the subject, and 
also in the bibliography given, the authors of this 
paper take the year 1912 as the date on which active 
development of this new art of multiplex telephony 
and telegraphy was started. By indiréction, it is 
implied that my contributions to the art are only of 
historical interest. It may be that the year 1912 i< 
the time when The American Telephone and Telegraph 
engineers realized the importance of the use of my 
invention of high-frequency currents for telephonic and ~ 
telegraphic transmission over lines, and started in- 
vestigations along that line in their laboratories, but 
this should not blind us to the fact that work along 
that line had been done before, and successful results 
obtained. 

I believe that the first successful experiments in 
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Multiplex Telephony and Telegraphy were carried _out 
in the Signal Corps laboratories, under my direction, 
im 1910. We had commenced to make plans for these 
experiments in the early part of 1909. Our idea was 
to unite the two arts of ‘Line Telephony and Tele- 
graphy” and “Radio Telephony and Telegraphy”’ 
by the simple expedient of connecting the transmitting 
and receiving stations by a line. The idea was that 
such a system would be much more efficient than an 
ordinary radio system, since the energy transmitted 
would be guided by a channel connecting the two 
stations, preventing it from radiating into space in 
all directions, and at the same time, offer the possi- 
bility of multiplexing. We accordingly took immediate 
steps to secure all the apparatus which might be 
required for these experiments. As a source of con- 
tinuous high-frequency oscillations, we obtained a 
high-frequency alternator from Mr. Alexanderson of 
the General Electric Company, which had an output 
of 2 kw. at 100,000 cycles. We were also the first 
I believe to use the three electrode vacuum tube 
detector or audion on a physical line. In other 
words, we tried to obtain and secured the best equip- 
ments available at that time for that purpose, and with 
these means, and with our experience in the radio art, 
we had no difficulty in obtaining satisfactory results 
from the very start. It was easy to run a large number 
of experiments, due to the thorough preparations we 
had made, and in the course of a few days our experi- 
ments had established, beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that this matter was entirely practicable. These 
experiments attracted attention, and as the paper 
says, “excited popular interest in the subject.”’ The 
reason for that popularity was that the experiments 
were successful. Those who were interested realized 
that that was the first time in the history of the art 
that telephonic transmission by means of electric 
waves guided by wires had been accomplished, practi- 
cally, and for a number of months after that we had 
to keep the exhibit on view for various scientists and 
engineers who came to Washington to see it, useit, and 
be convinced. It was further realized that this matter 
offered the solution to the problem of multiplex tele- 
phony and telegraphy. It is true, as pointed out in 
this paper, that many able engineers had previously 
given considerable attention to the problem of multi- 
plexing. Among those most prominently active in 
this field may be mentioned, Gibbony, Stone, Pupin, 
‘Hutin, le Blanc, and Ruhmer, but their work did not 
materialize into a practical solution of the problem. 
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In a very able paper entitled ‘“The Practical Aspects 
of the Propagation of High-Frequency Electric Waves 
Along Wires,” published in the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, October, 1912, Dr. John Stone, -who was 
himself interested in the solution of this problem at 
a previous time, and who was thoroughly familiar 
with the history of the art, makes the following state- 
ment: 

A new art has been born tous. Theinfant art of high-frequency 
multiplex telephony and telegraphy is the latest-addition to 
a brood of young electric arts. It is certainly a most promising 
youngster, and should, after the manner of its kind, call lustily 
for its share of attention and sustenance. 

More than 20 years ago, the advent of this new art was 
definitely prophesied by the late J. W. Gibbony, the author, 
in this country, and in France by the well known electrical 
engineers, Maurice Hutin and Maurice le Blane. Though there 
was at that time a vigorous contest for priority which extended 
over a period of years, it is not with these earlier efforts, pro- 
phetic though they were, that we have to deal now. They are 
buried in the archives of the United States Patent Office. Our 
interest today is in the vital, practical aspects of the new art, 
based upon the propagation of high-frequency electric waves 
along wires, and though 20 years ago there seemed to be much 
promise of the new art, there were indeed surprisingly few 
practical aspects to the subject. 

Let us consider for a moment what are the essential 
elements in this system. Briefly, the use of alternating 
currents or electric waves of relatively high frequencies, 
means for modulating high-frequency currents at the 
transmitting end, selective tuning at both ends of the 
line, separating the messages of different frequencies 
at the receiving end, and suitable means for rectifying 
and detecting the signals at the receiving end. These 
are the basic elements necessary and sufficient for the 
successful operation of the system, all of which I have 
made use of in my original experiments as described 
in my paper published by the War Department as 
Government Document No. 390 and reprinted in the 
TRANSACTIONS of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers of 1911, and disclosed in my original United 
States patents issued to me on January 3, 1911. 

It is not my intention to minimize the importance 
of the contributions to the development of this art 
by the Bell engineers. I yield my place to no one in 
my admiration of the engineering skill of this able 
group of telephone engineers, but, after all, their work 
as embodied in this paper represents only modifications 
and improvements, very valuable and important to 
be sure, but, nevertheless, not basic. 

_ The two elements in the system for which the credit 
is apparently due to the Bell engineers, and which are 
emphasized and elaborated on in this paper, are the 
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repeater and the wave filter; and the repeater, of 
course, is a development of the De Forest audion. 
To be sure, with the aid of the repeater, greater trans- 
mission efficiency is obtained, less power is required, 
but it is not indispensable. The statement made in the 
paper that for a circuit 750 miles long, 50 kw. input 
would be required if no repeaters were used, seems to 
me to be exaggerated. Calculations made by the 
Signal Corps engineers would indicate that only a few 
watts would suffice, and this is further supported by 
results obtained in experimental tests carried on by the 
engineering staff of the Signal Corps laboratories, 
employing considerable range of frequencies and various 
distances up to about 250 miles. The fact is that we 
have used this system successfully for telephonic and. 
telegraphic communications over distances up to 200 
miles without the aid of repeaters. So, while the 
repeater is a valuable adjunct in the perfection of the 
system, it is not indispensable. 

Similarly, in the matter of wave filters on which great 
stress is laid in the paper, the development of this 
device is certainly a remarkable engineering achieve- 
ment, and Dr. Campbell deserves great credit for his 
work in perfecting this device, but in connection with’ 
this system it is only an adjunct, a very useful and 
valuable one, to be sure. With the aid of wave 
filters, band tuning is obtained, which makes it possible 
to isolate more effectively each individual message, and 
thereby utilize more channels within a given range of 
frequencies. This, of course, is very important, but 
again it is not basic. For some reason, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company engineers have 
apparently adopted 30,000 cycles as the upper fre- 
quency limit for telephonic transmission—why not 
extend that limit so that a larger range of frequencies 
may be employed to operate on, which will offer the 
opportunity. for wider frequency separation between 
different channels, and thus make the system, if 
necessary, independent of the use of wave filters. We 
have already employed in the Signal Corps laboratories 
frequencies up to 600,000 cycles, and obtained good 
results over considerable distances. The choice of 
30,000 cycles as the upper limit seems to me purely 
arbitrary, without any engineering justification for it. 

The point I desire to emphasize is that while the 
A. T. & T. engineers have, as usual, accomplished a 
great deal in the matter of development, improvements, 
refinements in practical details, etc., the basic principles 
employed in the system are absolutely the same as 
described in my paper and disclosed in my patents. 
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In tracing the history of the art, I notice that the 
authors of the paper go back to the work of Gray and 
Bell in 1867. Why not go back to 1887, the date of 
Morse? After all, he was the first one to transmit 
intelligence by electrical means over a wire, and the 
wire is-an essential element in my system, as well as 
in the older system of telephony and telegraphy. In 
tracing the history of any art, one can always find 
anticipation in a certain way, records of men of vision 
and intuition who suggested or hinted at this, that, 
or the other possibility, and sometimes there is a 
difference of several generations between the man who 
_ first proposed a certain idea, and the man who realized 
it, practically. 

In a lesser degree, this is generally true in almost 
every.art of importance, and certainly the art of multi- 
plex telephony and telegraphy is no exception. Many 
people have attempted to solve this problem, many 
schemes were: proposed, but apparently there was 
always lacking some fundamental element or elements 
in the proposed methods which made it impossible 
of practical realization. In my invention I have not 
introduced any new elements in the sense of new 
devices or new apparatus, but have taken advantage 
of the development of the radio art, and combined it 
with the older wire telephone art, and thus realized, I 
believe, for the first time, the successful operation of 
multiplex telephony. In my original paper above 
referred to, I have made the following statement: 

It should be noted that throughout these experiments not a 
single piece of new apparatus was designed or constructed, but 
the conventional apparatus as now employed in wireless tele- 
graph engineering was adopted as a whole, although, as stated 
above, this apparatus could be very materially improved in the 
line of compactness of design for this range of frequencies. 

_I believe, therefore, that I am justified in my asser- 
tion that my original disclosure showed for the first 
time a combination in which were introduced all the 
elements essential for the successful operation of the 
system, and in addition, actual tests were carried out 
at that time in the Signal Corps laboratories which 
fully demonstrated the practical operation of the 
system. 

I may call attention here to another advantage in 
connection with this system which is of considerable 
Importance, and that is the elimination of inductive 
interferences from nearby power transmission lines, 
which has been the source of a great deal of annoyance 
and litigation in connection with the older system of 
telephony. And not only that, but it is possible. to 
utilize the same line simultaneously for power trans- 
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mission and telephonic communication. In fact, 
extensive tests of this phase of the subject have been 
conducted in Japan and Germany, and it was found 
to be entirely feasible. At the present time, regular 
telephonic communication is being carried on from 
Golpa to Rummerlsburg, a distance of 84 miles over a 
110,000-volt power line circuit. 

The fact that frequencies of several hundred thousand 
cycles per second are now successfully superimposed 
upon high-tension power lines immediately suggests 
the advisability of adding to your Committee on Tele- 
phony and Telegraphy. of this Institute some engineers 
representing the power transmission field to consider 
the problems common to these two branches of engi- 
neering which were heretofore considered separate and. 
distinct. 

Tesla suggested many years ago the possibility 
of transmission of power by radio means and recently 
this subject has also been treated prophetically by 
Dr. Emil Mayer of the faculty of the University of 
Strasbourg, in which he suggested a modification of the 
Tesla method by guiding the high-frequency currents 
to their destination by transmission lines, essentially 
in the manner which I have adopted for telephonic 
and telegraphic transmission. I have always regarded 
the principles embodied in my system of line radio as 
offering great possibilities in connection with long 
distance power transmission. 

In the original experiments in 1910 a number of 
circuits were successfully employed which so far as 
known have never been used as yet in practise. They 
are fully described in official laboratory note books 
which are on file in the archives of the Signal Corps. 

I am constrained to address a word of encourage- 
ment to the young engineers present. I surmise that 
the general impression you will carry away from this 
meeting after reading the Colpitts and Blackwell paper, 
will likely be one of bewilderment at the complexity of 
the subject and how much has already been accom- 
plished in this new field. But do not despair. I call 
to your attention that this whole paper from beginning 
to end is concerned only with the very small range of 
frequencies from zero to 30,000 cycles, whereas we are 
using in the Signal Corps every day efficient apparatus 
in the radio art involving frequencies as high as 
4,000,000 per second, and in line radio frequencies up 
to 600,000 cycles per second. . 

You will see, therefore, that the whole subject of 
this'splendid paper is restricted and covers only 0.7 
of 1 per cent of the practical radio spectrum which is 
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now in daily use, leaving 99.3 per cent still untouched 
for your consideration. : 

In other words, do not imagine that because this 
paper is limited to 30,000 as a maximum, that the rest 
of the range of frequencies is not equally important for 
future development. In fact, you will notice that 
the paper nowhere says that it is not; nor indeed do 
the Bell engineers take such a position, but I feel 
justified in calling your attention to it here. 

The fact is that electric waves guided by conductors 
are destined in the near future to find a tremendous 
application, and will play an important part in the 
future in the development of various branches of 
engineering, entirely independent of telephony and 
telegraphy. Naturally the lower frequencies are better 
adapted for long distances, reserving the higher fre- 
quencies-for shorter distances, precisely in the same 
manner as in radio communication today. The time 
will surely come when the allocation of frequencies 
or wave lengths throughout the entire spectrum for 
wire systems will have the same importance that it 
now has in space telephony and telegraphy throughout 
the world. 

Arthur E. Kennelly: It is shown in the paper that 
it becomes feasible upon one pair of wires working 
up to 30,000 cycles per second, to employ 24 different 
channels, of which only a few are telephonic and the 
rest are telegraphic. That is, nearly one channel to 
every thousand cycles per second. The sketch shows 
that is only 7/10th of one per cent of the total range, 
so we are left to imagine what the full 100 per cent may 
be capable of doing in their respective fields, and it 
is very interesting to observe that this paper suggests 
the discarding of duplex for all multiple work in the 
sense we have ordinarily understood it. Heretofore, 
every multiple circuit, every circuit on which we 
endeavor to secure the greatest number of messages, 
has been duplexed as a matter of course, and may even 
be quadruplexed, but now it is suggested that it may 
be advisable to drop the duplex plan by reason of an 
embarrassment of riches. It is interesting to see, 
nevertheless, that the duplex principle is still employed, 
being embodied in the plan of simultaneous receiving 
and sending over thewire. That is, the duplex principle 
is availed of for ordinary single service, and is then 
discarded for the continuous transmission of messages 
in opposite directions simultaneously. 

It is also very interesting to see how much wider 
the channels in the ether are for the telephone than 
for the telegraph. It is probably well worth while, 
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but whereas a relatively very wide swath is necessary 
for the telephone, the telegraph channel takes only a 
little space. The telephone comes high, but we must 
have it. 

Another very interesting feature is the delicacy of 
the balances suggested all the way through, as, for 
example, in Fig. 35 where you see the delicate balances 
as carefully represented and highly developed, although 
the duplex, as such, is not involved. It is very inter- 
esting to notice how a line becomes not merely a 
carrier in the sense that General Squier says is so over- 
burdened—the carrier is a very overburdened word 
just now—but also becomes a transformer. In Fig. 
28 you see that the curve of attenuation length versus 
frequency develops a hump due to transformer action. 
The line was acting as the primary of a transformer 
working into other lines as secondary circuits, whereas 
a line properly installed should have no transformer 
included. It should confine its attention entirely to 
its own circuit, and not try to develop current in 
neighboring lines. 

It is evident that one pair of wires in the future may 
serve for a dozen pairs at the present, with ordinary 
simplex telegraph communication, but it is also evident 
that the type of wire chief who will be necessary, in 
order to maintain such a multiple system as is suggested 
in Fig. 25, will be a different wire chief from the one 
that would ordinarily be necessary at present, in order 
to operate simple simplex circuits. 

Moreover, the paper suggests that, in time, the 
telegraph will be driven off the earth. The telephone 
long ago gave up the unequal task of keeping on the 
earth, and was obliged to double its wires and use a 
return ccnductor. The telegraph has held on, and 
no doubt in sparsely settled districts, it is likely to 
cling with its roots to the ground for a long time; but 
in more densely populated districts, where wires be- 
come nuisances, and where any such system as the 
paper suggests is put into effect, 1t will probably become 
necessary to get off the earth, and to operate wires in 
carefully balanced and transposed return-conductor 
pairs. Thus, the duplex, you see, foreshadows its 
end, and the ground-return circuit also foreshadows 
its end, in the possibilities that a more complete devel- 
opment of electrical engineering offers in the future. 

Donald Mc Nicol: On page 216 of the paper by 
Messrs. Colpitts and Blackwell, it is stated that the 
thermionic tube was originally invented by Mr. Edison. 
I thought that written history had been corrected to 
show that Prof. Buff of Giessen University in 1852 or 
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1853 made the first recorded discoveries along this 
line. Also in the historical review I see no mention 
made of the Raymond Barker multitone system of 1907 
utilizing the Cardew vibrator method and tape recorder 
reception. It seems to me that these should have had 
“mention in the historical part of the paper. 

E. C. Keenan: The New York Central Telegraph 
and telephone communication system, described by 
Mr. Rhoads in his paper was developed to keep pace 
with the demands of the railroad in properly. handling 
its business. We endeavor to keep the communication 
facilities up to and a little in advance of the general 
traffic. Our long distance and telephone dispatching 
circuits, we believe, employ the best up-to-date equip- 
ment and arrangements. The success that we have 
achieved in this work was due, in a great measure, 
to the assistance we obtained from electrical engineers.. 

H. W. Drake: Mr. Rhoads states on page 339: 
“Both theory and practise indicate that 30 to 35-ohm 
relays or main line sounders are more desirable than 
100 to 150-ohm ones, for iron wire way-station telegraph 
circuits, whether single wire or simplex.’’ I am afraid 
that some of us would fail to agree with Mr. Rhoads 
in that statement. The question as to where to draw 
the line between low resistance and high resistance 
instruments on such circuits is one that telegraph engi- 
neers have struggled with for many years, and I feel 
sure that a further consideration of the matter will 
convince almost anyone that there are many way 
circuits having a small enough number of stations to . 
fully justify the use of the 100 to 150-ohm instruments 
which have been standard for so long. One of the 
advantages of the high resistance instruments is the 
fact that a smaller operating current may be used. 
In many cases the way-station circuits are of such 
length that to provide the potentials necessary for 
' higher: operating currents, at terminals which are 
sometimes far from commercial power sources, is 
an expensive and difficult problem. . 

Mr. Rhoads’ remarks in regard to the functions of 
the 5-U retardation coil, so commonly used in duplex 
and to a lesser extent in quadruplex circuits, are very 
Interesting; but there again I think there will be some 
question as to whether the statement that the 5-U 
retardation coil functions primarily as an autotrans- 
former, will receive full acceptance. Of course, that 
question, like a great many others, may simmer itself 
down into one of definitions. I suppose any retarda- 
tion coil must function, to some extent, as an auto- 
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transformer, but regarding the term “function primarily 
as an autotransformer” I am doubtful. 

The plan of the self-balancing duplex mentioned is 
an Ingenious one, that may find application where the 
attendants during certain hours of the day or perhaps 
on Sundays, are of such a character that real balancing 
by means of an artificial line is out of the question. 
That condition, I am quite sure, will be met with more 
frequently in very small railroad stations than in the 
ordinary commercial repeater offices, and I think, on 
the whole, the trend of the paper indicates that the 
growth in the activities of the railroad telegraph and 
telephone departments will gradually wipe out a 
condition of that kind. It does seem, as Mr. Rhoads 
says, an extravagance in the use of wire to take two 
wires in order to obtain a duplex, but there are occasion- 
ally peculiar conditions where that may be practicable. 

There is one thing in which I think probably most 
engineers will agree with me, and that is, that one of 
the outstanding features of both the papers presented 
this afternoon is the testimony they bear to the achieve- 
ments of the modern engineering vesearch and develop- 
ment organizations. The practical application to the 
A. T. & T. lines of the composite and simplex methods 
of simultaneous telegraphy and telephony, mentioned 
in Mr. Rhoads’ paper, was one of the remarkable 
accomplishments of the engineers who, 25 or 30 years 
ago, formed the nucleus of the present engineering and 
research organization of the Bell system. The methods 
used in the development of the earlier schemes for 
multiple use of wires, were undoubtedly similar to, 
although on a smaller scale than, those of the past 
few years, which have resulted in the carrier current 
system described by Messrs. Colpitts and Blackwell. 
In a smaller way, the telegraph and railroad companies, 
as amply illustrated by Mr. Rhoads’ paper, are follow- 
ing these same methods, and I assume the same is 
true of other lines of communication activity outside 
of the railroads. ; 

John L. Niesse: Mr. Rhoads’ paper gives a 
statement of the size of the New York Central Lines’ 
telegraph and telephone plant. It might be interesting 
to add that the telephone bill of the New York Central 
Lines for rented service and operation thereof, is 
probably one of the largest of any single individual 
consumer in the country, being nearly a million 
dollars. 

The small metal box type of construction for way- 
station installations described and illustrated in Fig. 
3B is now being used exclusively on the Big Four 
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Railway for its way station service. We have been 
experimenting with this type of construction and have 
reduced it to a unit basis, so that the equipment is 
wired complete in the shops by men who soon become 
expert in the work, and is arranged in such a manner 
that it can be shipped out and connected up in the 
field at minimum expense for installation. 

In regard to the traffic studies and the method 
of numbering messages, the practise of taking one 
number for each three lines or less, and one number for 
each additional three lines has been modified in the 
last fortnight, and the New York Central Lines have 
now adopted the method suggested by Mr. Rhoads in 
connection with Table II, that is, the taking of one 
number for each message, one number for each addi- 
tional address, and in case of long reports, of which 
there are quite a number on the railroads, one number 
for each station concerned in the report.. This simpli- 
fies the method of counting, eliminates the practise of 
‘adding’”’ which we found had been indulged in, and 
also, I feel, gives a much more accurate check. 

There are some additional advantages of the low 
resistance type of simplex not mentioned by Mr. Rhoads. 
By eliminating the connection of the ringing machine 
from the line, the possibility of crossing up the tele- 
graph circuits through the ringing machine in case 
of simultaneous ringing, is prevented; the machines 
may be consolidated into one, and individual motor 
generators eliminated entirely,—the ringing current 
being taken directly from the power supply, if it is 
of the proper voltage and in the proper direction. 

The low resistance type of simplex also greatly 
lessens the noise on the phantoms. We have quite 
a few phantoms, and the cross fire from the Morse 
has been lessened by this type, due chiefly to the 
decreased voltage it is possible to use on the Morse. 

I think it may be of interest to mention a case of 
trouble that we recently experienced at Bellefontaine, 
Ohio. This place is the terminal of two phantoms, 
one from Cleveland and the other from Indianapolis. 
There are four Morse circuits operated on the composite 
principle, two from each direction. One of the Morse 
circuits, from each direction, is connected through as 
an intermediate composite at Bellefontaine, the other 
two are operated as terminal sets. Shortly after the 
service was put into effect, we noticed there was con- 
siderable noise on the phantoms, both east and west, 
and on investigation we found it was due to the 2 mf. 
condensers to ground we used on the Morse leg of the 
composite circuit at the intermediate station. By 
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increasing the capacity to 7 mf. practically all of the 
noise was eliminated. 

Another advantage of the low resistance type simplex 
method of operation is that it gives an emergency 
source of battery where the 220-volt three-wire d-c. 
grounded circuit is in use, as 110 volts is ample to 
operate any Morse circuit of the low resistance type, 
and the two sides of the 220-volt circuit will give the 
necessary polarity for working the duplex. 

_ Mention is made of the oxy-acetylene welding. The 
circuit referred to on the Big Four was welded by 
means of the oxy-hydrogen blow torch. The oxy- 
acetylene is a much hotter flame, and I think the 
oxy-hydrogen is the preferable type of torch, because 
the possibility of burning the wires is not as great as 
with the oxy-acetylene. 3 

The circuit was an old No. 8 B. W. G. iron telephone 
circuit, 140 miles long, having approximately 3900 
joints. They were welded and after the welding the 
increase in transmission more than came up to our 
expectations. I should assume it was a 50 per cent 
improvement. Before welding the service was unh- 
satisfactory from the P. B. X. telephones, but after- 
wards satisfactory service was obtained. 

The fact that the 5-U retardation coil is a trans- 
former is rather interesting. As far as I know, it has 
never been described before. It seems strange that 
the old view should have persisted so long unchallenged, 
and no one should have arrived at the correct solution. 
From a study of the oscillogram there seems to be no 
doubt it does function primarily as an auto-transformer. 

R. D. Duncan, Jr. (by letter): The problem as 
presented to the Signal Corps engineers was not that 
of developing elaborate plant equipment or of estab- 
lishing communication over very long lengths of line, 
but rather of studying and investigating the possi- 
bilities of adapting and converting certain of the strictly 
radio equipments to wire radio or carrier operation. 
In addition, it was necessary that foundational in- 
formation be secured on the high-frequency properties 
of the telephone lines which could serve as a basis for 
the design and development of new equipment if 
such should be required. Furthermore, for military 
purposes, the wire radio equipment, in general, must 
operate on telephone lines which may not be tampered 
with, in fact, operate secretly in some instances, and 
hence the lines must necessarily be accepted in the 
condition in which they are found and in which they 
normally operate, viz., with intermediate connected 
apparatus, lengths of cable, normal transposition, etc. 
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From the standpoint of unification of types of 
apparatus (radio apparatus demanding small antenna 
capacities with consequent use of short wave lengths 
or high frequencies), training of personnel and for other 
reasons, what has been termed by the authors, the 
“carrier” frequency range, was restricted to the higher 
end of the radio spectrum. 

The results which have been obtained at the high 
or radio frequencies have been entirely satisfactory 
and when considered in the proper light are not at 
all inconsistent with what is predicted by theoretical 
or experimental evidence. In this respect it is agreed 
with the authors that there is apparently no logical 
basis for the belief that a pair of telephone lines or 
one line with ground return should, at high frequencies, 
behave in a manner different from that predicted by 
low-frequency theory, provided that proper account is 
taken of all of the phenomena involved. 

Accepting as correct, the standard wire transmission 
theory when extended to high frequencies, it is quite 
easy to show that results as predicted by theory are 
entirely in accord with those experimentally obtained. 
By further consideration of standard radio transmission 
theory, a logical basis of comparison, the two methods 
of communication are easily arrived at, from which 
their respective merits may be judged. 

The transmission of speech over a pair of No. 9 
A. W. G. copper wires, spaced 15 in., 100 miles in length, 
employing a frequency of 500,000 cycles per second 
wave length 600 meters), is considered for purpose of 
illustration. The constants, at the frequency in 
question, per loop mile of this circuit are very closely 
as follows: 

Inductance—3.61 x 10° henrys; Capacity—0.802 
x 10% farads; Resistance—74 ohms (including radia- 
tion); Leakage and Conductance—100 x 10-6 mhs. 

The values of inductance and resistance given were 
computed, taking the “skin effect’? into account. 
The leakage conductance at 500,000 cycles per second 
was assumed to be 2000 times that occurring at direct 
current, for which latter figure that given by the 
authors was assumed, viz., 0.05 X 10° mhos per loop 
mile. The factor 2000, it is believed, sufficiently 
allows for the increase in leakage over that occurring 
at direct current. The attenuation constant may be 
computed from the expression. 
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Substitution of the numerical values given for R, L, C 
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and G, gives for the attenuation constant a value of 
0.0886 per mile. The attenuation for a circuit 100 
miles in length is therefore equal to e@! = ¢€8:86 
= 0.000140 (approximately). Elsewhere! it has been 
shown that the effective input impedance and resist- 
ance of such a pair of lines, at the frequency in 
question, is equal approximately to 350 ohms and 72 
ohms respectively. Assuming a value of transmitting 
current equal to 0.10 amperes, the voltage impressed 
at the line terminals and the power input are respec- 
tively 35 volts and 0.72 watts. The voltage effective 
at the receiving terminus, 100 miles distance, neglecting 
the attenuating effect of the load is therefore, 0.0049 
volts (35 X €*8°). This voltage acting upon-a tuned ' 
receiving circuit of 50 ohms resistance develops a 


2 
power therein of fer 480 x 10° watts. 


From experiment? it has been determined by 
Dr. L. W. Austin that an average antenna power of 
2X 101° watts is required for the production of a 
signal of unit audibility with the three electrode vacuum 
tube detector, self heterodyning and without ampli- 
fication; it was further determined that the sensitive- 
ness of this type of detector in the self heterodyne and 
in the pure rectifying conditions is approximately in 
the ratio of from 600 to 1000 to unity. On the basis 
of the latter figure, it may be easily shown that the 
antenna power necessary for the production of a signal 
of unit audibility, when not heterodyning and without 
radio or audio frequency amplification, is very closely 
4.5  10°° watts. Comparison of this figure with that 
‘of 480 « 10° watts as computed for the case of wire 
radio communication shows that the power available 
for signal production is 100 times that required. This 
conclusion was corroborated by experiment; over a 
100 mile length of line, with the transmitting conditions 
and current as stated, a very good quantity and quality 
of telephonic communication was obtained with a main 
frequency of 500,000 cycles per second, without the use 
of amplification. anes 

Wire radio or carrier current communication may be 
compared with radio communication on the common 
basis of attenuation. In both methods of energy 
transmission the transmitted current or _ electro- 
magnetic field is attenuated as it proceeds from the. 
transmitting source. In the wire system, the attenua- 
tion may be computed from the well know expression; 


_ 1. Journal Franklin Institute, V. 191 p, 23, Jan. 1921. 
2. Proc. 1. R. E. Vol. 5, p. 239, August, 1917. 
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in the radio system the attenuation may also be com- 
puted, probably not with the same accuracy however, 
from the semi-empirical Austin-Cohen expression. 

Aside from consideration of fitting new to old and 
existing equipment, values of attenuation so determined 
serve as a basis for a study and comparison of the 
relative advantages of the two systems. Under some 
conditions the wire attenuation may be less than the 
radio attenuation and under others the reverse will be 
true. The two basic expressions are as follows: 
For the wire system: 5 i =e uw 

H 


For the radio system:* 
d (4 0.234 hr hy 
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where in the subscripts R and 7’ stand respectively for 
receiving and transmitting. a, the attenuation per 
mile of the conductor system, /, the distance in miles, 
hy and hz, the effective heights of the transmitting and 
receiving radio antennas in meters, R, the resistance 
of the receiving antenna system and ) the wave length 
in meters. In the second expression the absorption 
factor has been omitted since for short distances it is 
very nearly equal to unity. 

In Signal Corps equipment, because of demands of 
portability, antennas of relatively small heights are 
employed. It is here assumed that hy = hy = 6.10 
meters; R = 75 ohms; \ = 600 meters and / = 100 
miles. The radio attenuation J,’/I,’ therefore equals 
0.000001932, or in comparison to the wire attenuation 
of 0.000140, as previously determined, for the same 
average transmitting current, the wire radio received 
current will be 70 times the radio received current. 

The reverse may also be true. During the latter 
part of 1920 the Signal Corps conducted a series of wire 
radio experiments on a submarine telephone cable 
connecting Cape Henry and Smith Island, Virginia, at 
the entrance of the Chesapeake Bay. The frequencies 
employed ranged from 40,000 cycles per second up- 
wards. From semi-empirical information which was 
available it was, estimated that at a frequency of 
500,000 cycles per second the attenuation constant per 
kilometer was 2, an enormously high figure. The 
length of this cable was 78,000 feet or 23.8 kilometers. 
The attenuation for this cable length is therefore 47-6 
or approximately 0.2 x 10-2°. Needless to say, tele- 
phone signals were not received over the cable at this 


3. Dellinger, Trans. A. I. E. E., 1919, p. 1347. 
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frequency. For this same distance the radio attenua- 
tion, with the same antenna heights as_ previously 
given, would be 13180 x 10-° or approximately 


1 
60,000 « 101° 


the amount of power received via radio over this 
distance is sufficient to produce a readible signal. 

By further use of this information on the attenuation 
values, with increasing frequency it was possible to 
predict, with fair accuracy, the frequency at which 
signals would be lost, or for a given frequency the 
number of stages of audio frequency amplification 
required for the production of a readible signal. 

These various facts bearing upon the power received 
at high frequencies and upon a comparative basis of 
wire radio and radio systems have been emphasized 
as it is believed that they have not been sufficiently 
recognized and considered previously. At least the 
records of the art so indicate this. 

Louis Cohen (by letter): It would add greatly 
to the value of the paper if it could be supplemented 
by more detailed data and calculations of the many 
problems, connected with the transmission of high- 
frequency currents over wires, which have been touched 
upon in this paper. It is stated, for instance, that 
without the use of relays it would require 50 kw. to 
communicate over a distance of 750 miles. I am sure 
engineers would be interested to know how this value 
of the power required has been arrived at. A computa- 
tion that I have made would indicate that not even a 
fraction of 1 per cent of that power is necessary. 

By the ordinary transmission formulas, we have 
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times as great. It is easily shown that 


V= 


? 
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where E is ve impressed electromotive force at the 

transmitting end, 


T => 


? 


Z—Z 
afi TypasZ, ’ 
Z, is the receiving impedance, Z is the surge impedance 
or line characteristic, and gq is the line propagation 
constant, 
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For the transmitting end 
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For the receiving end 
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Taking the values of the constants for a No. 8 B. W. G. 
open-wire circuit as given in the paper; attenuation 
constant per mile a = 0.014, Z = 600 ohms, for a 
line 750 miles long al = 10.5 and e# is therefore 
very small in comparison with e”, we have therefore 


approximately 
ae EH 
fe el /Z 
V, =HA+ y) &@ 
I, =3-d- ye 


Since Z the line impedance is practically a pure re- 
sistance, V, and J, are in phase and the power input at 
the transmitting end is 

Py 5S Movil s = E?/Z. 
The power delivered at the receiving end is 


r= PZ oj 
iz ae Lyf swy) era 
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Assume that the receiving apparatus is tuned to the 


carrier frequency and acts therefore as a resistance for 
which a value of 50 ohms is assumed, the values of 
the constants in the above equation are as follows: 


2. 
agate = 42.2, em! = @ = 13.2 x 105, 


and 
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P, 


For an input power of 1 watt the received energy would 
be about 2 xX 10-'° watts. Now it is known that the 
power required to produce a signal of unit audibility 
with a three electrode vacuum tube detector without 
heterodyning and without any amplification is about 
5 X 10-* watts, with suitable amplification a great 
deal less power is required. It would follow, therefore, 
that a few watts input should be more than ample to 
signal over a line 750 miles long. 

It is true that in the above calculations a uniform 
open wire circuit is assumed and no account is taken 
of the larger losses that occur in the short cable sections 
that must unavoidably be used in a circuit of this 
kind. Nevertheless the difference in power required 
between 50 kw. as given by the authors and only a 
few watts as indicated by calculations is so marked 
that some additional information in regard to the data 
and method used by the authors would be of the greatest 
interest and appreciated by engineers engaged in the 
investigation of similar problems. 

Wm. Maver, Jr. (submitted after adjournment): 
I must take the opportunity to express high appreci- 
ation of Mr. Rhoads’ valuable paper, which I am 
sure will be of much utility, especially to telephone 
and telegraph engineers. 

The paper touches on so many features that one 
must perforce limit himself to those which most in- 
terest him, which, in my case, are certain of the sec- 
tions relating to telegraphy. Mr. Rhoads states 
that he has found the studies and analyses described 
in his paper very absorbing. From my own experi- 
ence, I can duplicate his remarks, since over thirty 
years ago I devoted much time to an analysis of the 
various changes occurring in the operation of the du- 
plex and quadruplex systems, many of the results 
of which I have recorded in my writings. Mr. Rhoads 
apparently preferred the oscillograph in his inves- . 
tigations, and of which he has made excellent use. I. 
had to be content with the aid of diagrams, which, 
however, I certainly found very useful. It may, in 
this relation, be of interest to state that after devoting 
several months to these analyses, I found I was able 
to call up in my mind and to analyze the action taking 
place in the circuits under almost any given condition, 
even without graphics, somewhat analogously, as I 
have heard that some train despatchers can see in 
their mind’s eye every train in their division and its 
place on the main tracks and on sidings. 


= 13.2 x 42.2 x 10° = 5.6 x 101°, ’ 
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In my comments on Mr. Rhoads paper, if I should 
in one or two instances appear to express different 
views from those of the paper, it will be solely in the 
interest of what appears to me the further promotion 
of fuller knowledge of the telegraphic art, which the 
author laudably mentions as one of the objects of his 
paper. Mr. Rhoads further mentions in his opening 
remarks that a difficulty confronting the engineer 1n 
the investigation of a problem is to learn the-state of 
the art in relation to the particular problem in hand, 


and that the information presented by him is intended 
to ameliorate that difficulty. To the same end I 
shall endeavor here and there to supplement Mr. 
Rhoads’ information on certain points. 

Mr. Rhoads states that one of the factors detrimental 
to good quadruplex results and also to polar duplex 
working is the tendency for the polar relay to write 
heavy when the home polar key is closed and light 
when it is open, caused by the distant pole changer 
armature travel being too great, or its speed of travel 
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too slow. Mr. Rhoads gives an analysis of the con- 
ditions that in his view cause the said defect. In my 
varied and extensive practical experience with duplex 
and quadruplex telegraphy I have never observed the 
light and heavy writing to which Mr. Rhoads refers. 
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I am quite sure that it did not exist prior to 1890 in 
commercial telegraphy. I do not, however, gainsay 
Mr. Rhoads’ statement, because there must be reason 
therefore. In his analysis, Mr. Rhoads assumes, 
among other conditions, that during the time the 
distant pole changer is between contacts the amounts 
of current on the main line is negligible, and draws 
therefrom certain conclusions. A different analysis 
of the same subject may show that this is not neces- 
sarily so. Thus, assume the case of a differential 
polar duplex without other line apparatus than is 
outlined in Figs. 1, 2, 3; let X Y represent the home 
and distant station; ML and A L the main line and 
artificial line, respectively; P R, P R’, the home and 
distant polar relay, and P C, P C’, the home and dis- 
tant pole changers. In Fig. 1, assume both pole 
changers to be closed, putting negative batteries to 
line at both stations. Assuming a well insulated 
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line, there will then be no current on the line. But 
a current of, say, 50 milliamperes, to conform to Mr. 
Rhoads figures, from the home and distant batteries 

magnetizes the respective polar relays at each station by 
current through the artificial line coils. Ofcourse, weare 
dealing ultimately with the magnetizing effects on the 
coresoftherelays. Assume thatin Fig.2 the polechanger 
at Y now opens, disconnecting the negative battery, 
and is in transit between contacts a definite length of 
time. During this time, according to Mr. Rhoads, 
the home battery and the stored energy of the line 
will be the only forces acting and that they are slight 
or negligible. It is however, to be noted in Fig. 2 
that when the distant pole changer is between con- 
tacts the negative current from battery at X under 
~ the conditions now assumed, finds a momentary circuit 
to ground at Y through the polar relay coils and the 
artificial line. As this doubles the resistance of the 
main line from X, the current will be 25 milliamperes 
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on the main line at this instant. This reduces the 
pre-existing magnetic effect in the home polar relay 
P R by one-half, while the magnetic effect in the dis- 
tant polar relay P R’ remains as before, inasmuch as 
the 25 milliamperes in each of its coils are magnetizing 
its core to the same polarity. Without the 25 milli- 
amperes on the line at this instant the main line would 
still be at practically zero current. The next instant 
the distant pole changer makes contact with the posi- 
tive pole, and the current on the line jumps from 25 
milliamperes to 100 milliamperes in positive direction 
from Y (see Fig. 3). This is, however, not so important 
as it may seem, because the actual reversal at Y found 
a coinciding current of 25 milliamperes in the line 
which had reduced the magnetizing current in the 
home polarrelay from 50 milliamperes, to 25 milliamperes 
this presumably. speeding up the reversal in that instru- 
ment. On the other hand, when the distant pole changer 
is again opened and is between its contacts the condi- 
tions shown in Fig. 2 are reproduced, the previously 
existing 100 milliamperes on the main line are reduced 
to 25 milliamperes and not to zero, this retarding the 
reversal of the home polar relay which reversal is 
completed when the distant pole changer makes contact 
with its negative pole, reducing the main line current 
to zero. 

Further investigation of the conditions on the cir- 
cuit, with the home key open and closed, by means 
of diagrams akin to Figs. 1, 2, 3, and assuming as 
before appreciable current on the main line at the 
no contact moment of distant polar key, will, it is 
believed, show that in each case the retarded actions 
mentioned by Mr. Rhoads in the home polar relay 
will be speeded up, while the accelerated actions 
will be retarded. . 

Without saying that the said accelerating and re- 
tarding actions, here assumed to be due to an appre- 
ciable current on the main line at the no contact 
moment, may account for the uniform polar relay 
signals in duplex and quadruplex operation of for- 
mer years, it is suggested in explanation of the light 
and heavy writing in the polar relay to which Mr. 
Rhoads refers and in which it is assumed that the 
No. 5 U coil is used, that when the distant pole changer 
is between contacts, that coil, by introducing at that 
instant its 1000 ohms inductive resistance, together 
with the 1200 ohms inductive resistance of the polar 
relay, may act as a choke coil, preventing or diminish- 
ing the actions described in connection with the figures 
just shown, and in which, as stated, the absence of 
No. 5 U coils is assumed. Granting the existence 
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of current on main line at the moment when the distant 
pole changer is between contacts, at which time it is 
assumed that current from the home stations flows 
through the coils of the distant relays in series, it 
seems evident that this current, in the absence of 
the No. 5 U coil, will perform in the quadruplex an 
important function in steadying the distant polar 
relay and in keeping the armature of the distant 
neutral relay forward against the pull of its retrac- 
tile spring, at the no-contact instant in the distant 
pole changer, when the home transmitter is closed. 
It may be added that if the quadruplex transmitter 
is open at Y it will provide for the home battery at 
X a still shorter path to ground at Y through the 
“leak’’ of the field Key system, thanis provided 
by the distant pole changer at the moment of no 
contact and perhaps with an improved result. (In 
this relation it may be pointed out that the Haskins 
duplex, U. S. patent 154479-1874 utilized practi- 
cally the principle shown in Fig. 2 in its operation, 
it having no battery at back contact of key, but 
using differentially wound relays and artificial line.) 

In discussing at length the No. 5 U retardation 
coil in the bridge duplex and quadruplex, Mr. 
Rhoads refers to a traditional explanation of the 
operation of this circuit arrangement to the effect 
that because of the high impedance of that coil al- 
most all the incoming current rushes into the bridge 
polar relay. The author does not think the explana- 
tion goes far enough and he then gives an interesting 
explanation by oscillograms and diagrams of the action 
at the home station of a certain iron wire quadruplex 
circuit, 140 miles in length, in which a No. 5 U coil is 
used. In my own work I have found that a diagram 
such as shown on page 205, “American Telegraphy,” 
gives quite a clear insight into the operation of the 
duplex and quadruplex at any given instant, and if, 
in the said diagram, the Smith condenser is displaced 
by the bridge polar relay, also affords a ready means of 
ascertaining the voltage at, and the direction of cur- 
rent to and through the coils of the bridge polar 
relay, due to home and distant reversal. 

It may not be amiss to note here that the selec- 
tion of a single more or less favorable condition in 
the operation of the quadruplex, as in the cases 
discussed, only represents a minute fraction of the 
multifarious conditions that exist with the quad- 
ruplex in full operation and employing its 16 key 
combinations, to say nothing of the main and arti- 
ficial line static currents. Imagine, for instance, 
what the various co-ordinations taking place in the. 
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circuits and apparatus must be while the distant and 
home pole changer and transmitters are being opened 
and closed and while the main line static and artificial 
line condenser are functioning. That the multifarious 
operations are carried out without a hitch in suc- 
cessful quadruplex telegraphy has always seemed 
marvelous to me. Nearly forty years ago it was 
written in a book, “The Quadruplex,”’ “There are 
many such combinations continually occurring on the 
quadruplex which at first sight will seem to be enough 
to entirely prevent the working of the system, but, 
an analysis of each combination will prove, what is 
known to be the case, that they do not so prevent.” 
I do not wonder, therefore, that Mr. Rhoads’ remarks 
in his paper read at Cleveland in reference to oscillo- 
gram, No. 455 of Fig. 32, that it would be beyond 
expectation at first glance for the relays of a quad- 
ruplex to follow such apparently senseless waves. 
The experiments so far made, he adds, encourage the 
belief that it is not impossible, presumably referring 
to the burden imposed on the quadruplex by the No. 
5 U coil, etc. Otherwise, and if the causes that impair 
the operation of the present day quadruplex are not 
removable, possibly owing to the great demands for 
wire facilities, the fault need not be paid to the quad- 
ruplex system, per se, for in the nature of things it 
has limitations. Yet in these days of carrier current 
telegraphy and telephony, it may be unwise to arrive 
at hasty conclusions as to those limitations. 

On page 360 of his paper Mr. Rhoads states that from 
the evidence gathered in his investigations ‘it is not 
apparent that the current in the polar relay changes 
at any greater rate in the set with the No. 5 U coil 
than in the one with the 500-ohm non-inductive re- 
sistance. On page 373 of his paper, also, he gives the 
results of his experiments as shown by oscillograms, 
of placing separate retardation coils in a quadruplex 
circuit, namely, that this had a marked detrimental 
effect on the operation of the quadruplex. It may be 
of interest to note that in both instances the oscillo- 
grams appear to bear out the present writer’s experience 
and analyses as described in American Telegraphy, 
page 563 b. : 

The author refers to the fluctuations in the line 
current due to the insertion and removal of resistance 
in the distant main battery of the quadruplex. Person- 
ally, I have always tried in writing on this subject, 
namely, the highly admirable Field Key system, to 
differentiate between the ordinary removal of resistance 
from a circuit and the variation of resistance in that 
. Key system which produces a difference of potential 
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at_a desired point in the quadruplex circuit; the 
difference, I think, being important. Mr. Rhoads 
does well to emphasize, as he does, the importance, 
of keeping the protective resistance always at 600 ohms 
in the Field Key system. 

Mr. Rhoads shows a neat device in which the 
usual Western Union Telegraph Company’s holding 
relay is displaced by a separate neutral relay in the 
bridge wire of the quadruplex, the armature of which, 
when operated by currents from a bridged condenser 
is designed to open the repeating sounder circuit at 
the moment of no magnetism in the home neutral 
relay, due to distant reversals: Mr. Rhoads terms his 
device, probably for convenience, a holding relay. 
It is rather a local circuit opening device if it acts as 
intended. The present writer’s extensive experience 
with devices of this kind is that it is difficult to insure 
exact co-ordination between them. In_ describing 
the operation of the Western Union holding relay, Mr. 
Rhoads states that the holding coil gives the armature 
a pull due to the condenser charging current that 
occurs with change of line current. Rather, the chief 
pull is probably due to the discharge current of the 
already charged bridging condenser, since I think it 
will be found that the bridging condenser is always 
charged before the distant reversal for a signal begins. 
This, if so, is fortunate, since in this very interest- 
ing operation the holding relay, getting the benefit 
of that discharge at an opportune moment, tends 
to hold the Western Union neutral relay armature 
forward against the pull of its retractile spring at 
the moment of distant reversal. Likewise, this dis- 
charge current of the condenser attracts the relay 
armature of the Rhoads device at an opportune 
time. This condenser current of discharge, how- 
ever, probably weakens more rapidly than the pre- 
vious magnetizing current in the coils of the home 
neutral relay, and when the moment of no magnet- 
ism in that relay arrives, at that instant, if not be- 
fore, the zero moment also arrives in the holding 
condenser. Clearly, the retractile spring of the 
armature of. the Western Union neutral relay and 
that of the Rhoads device will begin to act before 
the actual moment of no magnetism in the neutral 
relays and zero in the condenser arrives. At_ this 
time it is probable that the armature of the West- 
ern Union neutral relay and that of the Rhoads 
device fall back and rest on their back contacts for 
a brief instant, giving a tendency to a false signal, 
or split dots, in the reading sounder, which the_re- 
peating sounder should ordinarily ‘prevent. The 
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actual reversal current now begins, gradually mag- 
netizing the line neutral relay. Simultaneously the 
holding condenser of the Western Union device 
begins to charge, setting up a current in the hold- 
ing relay that tends to attract its armature, thereby 
perhaps giving back some of the energy taken by 
the holding condenser from the main or artificial 
line current. On the other hand, from the moment 
of no magnetism in the neutral relay and the zero 
moment in the condenser of the Rhoads device up 
to complete reversal seemingly no other function is 
performed. If its relay armature is fully attracted 
by the charging current ofits condenser it may tend 
to open the local circuit which is then probably 
open also at the armature local contact of the line 
neutral relay. 

A possible disadvantage of the use of devices of 
the foregoing nature is that when the short end of 
the distant battery is to line and-when the tension 
on the retractile spring of the. home neutral relay 
armature is weak, there may be a tendency, due to 
the charge and discharge current of the holding con- 
denser, to open the repeating sounder contacts and 
thereby set up a chatter. All such points were care- 
fully studied in connection with extraneous devices 
more than thirty years ago in quadruplex telegraphy. 
(See ‘American Telegraphy,” page 207.) It is true 
as Mr. Rhoads notes, that the extended lever ar- 
rangement of the neutral relay adds to the inertia of 
the apparatus. To my ear the signals received on 
circuits on which extended lever armatures on the 
neutral relay were employed had a pronounced drag 
as compared with those received on the short lever 
relays. It was axiomatic with the present writer 
not to add to the circuit or apparatus devices that 
did not show a wide margin of advantage. Conse- 
quently, in my own practise while electrical engineer 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph Company, 1884- 
1888, I recommended on the quadruplex circuits of 
that company the use of the Edison short-core differen- 
tial neutral relay without other devices than the 
Edison repeating sounder bug trap and with very 
successful results throughout. Thus the Boston- 
New York quadruplex circuits worked day in and 
day out like local circuits, while the second side of 
several New York-Chicago quadruplex circuits were 
leased for brokerage business, the exacting nature of 
which is well known. From personal experience, 
also, I may add that the Western Union Telegraph. 
Company in the early days of quadruplex telegraphy, 
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1880-1884, did correspondingly well with its systems, 
in which only the short-core neutral relay, the Smith 
condenser arrangement and the Edison repeating 
relay were used. It is proper to say in this relation 
that on the quadruplex circuits then under my super- 
vision there was no impedance in the lines except that 
due to the relays, and little or no interference from 
electric light and power circuits. There was, however, 
marked inductive effects from neighboring telegraph 
circuits. 

In view of the great utility and wide employment 
of the combination of the extended lever of the neu- 
tral relay, in combination with the holding relay 
and bridging condenser, especially in commercial 
quadruplex telegraphy, it may not be out of place 
to state here, subject to correction, that the present 
writer was probably the first to suggest the use of 
this combination (see Electrical World, page 228, 
1888), although he did not deem it necessary to em- 
ploy it in his own practise, for reasons given pre- 
viously herein, and it did not occur to him to at- 
tempt to patent the device before describing it. 

Mr. Rhoads states that he employs the Edison re- 
peating sounder bug trap with his device and that 
it functions perfectly. Such being the case, it might 
be suggested that the Edison repeating sounder be 
dispensed with, still keeping the neutral relay con- 
tact on the back stock, however. By so doing the 
inertia of an intermediate instrument will be dis- 
pensed with. It may be of further interest to try 
out dispensing with the repeating sounder since, in 
his paper-the author adds that a critical examination 
of oscillograms Nos. 543 and 545 shows that the 
holding relay acts very slightly ahead of the neutral 
relay in the standard Western Union quadruplex. 
This result could be anticipated if the first action 
of that relay is due to the discharge current of the 
holding condenser and not to the current of charge. 
By dispensing with the repeating sounder the action 
would be speeded up to a certain extent and thereby 
perhaps meet the said advanced action of the hold- 
ing relay. , 

Before leaving this feature of the paper it may 
be worth noting as showing what might indeed almost 
be expected, that Edison had also thought of utilizing 
the transit of a relay armature to prevent the false 
signal in the home neutral relay at the moment of 
distant reversal. Thus, in his U.S. patent. No. 
207724, 1878, Edison describes a local circuit opening 
device for this purpose, practically as follows: ‘The 
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armature of the polarized relay which is in the cir- 
cuit of the permanent retractile magnet (a substitute 
for the retractile spring of the neutral relay armature) 
being moved by reversals of current on the main line, 
opens the circuit of the retractile magnet momentarily 
and then closes the same, so as to neutralize as far as 
possible the risk of a false signal in the neutral relay 
armature by breaking the circuit of the retractile 
magnet at the instant of reversing the polarity of the 
distant battery.”’ ; 

It should be noted here that in a revised paper 
Mr. Rhoads takes cognizance of the successful op- 
eration of the quadruplex circuits in the past and the 
absence of the retardation coils, ete., in those circuits 
as the probable explanation. He also expresses sur- 
prise that such efficient quadruplex results were 
attained so long’ before the oscillograph was in- 
vented. In answer to this it may be remarked that 
the records will show that the telegraph engineers 
of over a quarter of a century ago did not consider 
that they were altogether in the dark as to what was 
taking place in a quadruplex, even without the aid 
of oscillograms. This is said without questioning 
the admitted value of the oscillograph. On the 
same page of his paper, Mr. Rhoads further remarks 
that “the investigations of the quadruplex and duplex 
indicate that it is the cumulative effect of little things 
which add up to an appreciable amount and prevent 
satisfactory operation. The battery taps must be 
equal in resistance, etc.’”’ On this point it may be 
urbanely remarked in passing that this conclusion 
would probably follow as a result of ordinary obser- 
vation. At least, on page 233 of American Tele- 
graphy, the present writer, in 1890, wrote: “To insure 
the successful working of a quadruplex constant at- 
tention to details is essential. One radical defect in a 
‘ quadruplex circuit may be readily traced and eliminated 
but many trifling defects allowed gradually to accu- 
mulate, ete.” 

In other parts of his paper Mr. Rhoads discusses- 
terminal resistance unbalance, telegraph transmission 
speeds, ete. In a classical paper presented to the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, by F. F. 
Fowle,(June 1911) entitled “Telegraph Transmission,” 
these and other kindred subjects are treated at some 
length, and can I suggest be read to advantage in 
connection with Mr. Rhoads’ paper by ‘students of 
telegraphy. Bs 

It should have been stated herein that in the early 
days of quadruplex telegraphy in this country con- 
tinuity preserving pole changers and transmitters 
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were employed, and a single gravity battery was 
allotted to each circuit, before cine ee of the 
dynamo machine. It is quite likely that the con- 
tinuity preserving pole changer minimized the inter- 
val between reversals. Further, at this instant the 
gravity battery was short-circuited and the main 
line was put to ground at distant station. In this 
case a current of 50 milliamperes from the home 
battery at X would pass through the line coils of distant 
relays almost. directly to ground, instead of 25 milli- 
amperes as indicated in Fig. 2. This will cancel 
the 50 milliamperes flowing in the artificial coil of the 
home relay at X and leave that relay ready for reversal 
the moment contact is made with the distant positive 
battery, thus speeding up the actual reversal in the home 
relay almost as if the relay between reversals of the dis- 
tant battery were negligible. Further, after contact with 
distant positive pole has been made and when the 
distant. continuity preserving polechanger is again 
short-circuited in starting to place the negative pole 
to line, the previously existing 100 milliamperes on 
the main line is only reduced to 50 milliamperes 
and not to zero, as assumed in the paper under dis- 
cussion at the moment of no contact in distant pole- 
changer, this retarding the reversal of the home relay 
virtually until the actual reversal occurs at Y. The 
foregoing conditions assumed to occur in the operation 
of the continuity preserving polechanger, with home 
polechanger closed, and other conditions that follow 
with that polechanger open, appear to obviate still 
further the conditions which Mr. Rhoads, most likely 
properly assumes, have produced the light and heavy 
writing in the home polar relay operated by the dy- 
namo polechanger in the modern quadruplex sys- 
tem to which he refers, namely that by delaying the 
start and accelerating the end of a marking signal 
when the home polechanger is open the signal is 
made shorter, which is the reverse of the conditions 
with the home polechanger closed. The analysis 
just made of the conditions assumed to prevail at 
the moment between reversals in the operation of the 
continuity preserving polchangers may also. serve 
to further explain the uniformity of signals in the 
polar relay observed in the polar duplex and quad- 
ruplex systems of the eighties and early nineties. 

In the section on Polar Relay Speed of Reversals, 
the author remarks that investigation, presumably 
recent, shows that there is no noticeable effect on 
the polar relay due to variations of potential at the 
distant station. It may be noted that this fact was — 
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plex. See “The Quadruplex,” 1888, page 44, in 
which this feature is quite fully discussed. Under 
the caption ‘Single Morse” in Mr. Rhoads’ paper, 
there is a section on 35-ohm relays in which it is 
recorded that a change from: the 150-ohm main line 
Morse relay to 35-ohm relays on the New York Central 
lines has demonstrated that marked improvement 
in the service resulted. It may be of some interest 
to note here that the Association of Railroad Tele- 
graph Superintendents had the matter of displacing 
150-ohm Morse relays by 35-ohm relays under discus- 
sion in 1896. At the convention of that Association 
in 1899, which the present writer had the pleasure of 
attending, a committee previously appointed to in- 
vestigate the subject reported favorably at much 
length. A letter embodied in that report mentioned’ 
the case of a thirty year old iron wire circuit, 175 
miles in length, with 30-150-ohm relays, measuring 
7500 ohms. The current was supplied by a dynamo 
of 160 volts at Omaha and gravity battery of 170 volts 
at Sioux City. In wet weather this circuit was inop- 
erative unless cut in two sections. The substitution 
of 37.5-ohm relays reduced the total resistance to 
4740 ohm, with the result that in the worst weather 
the entire circuit was successfully operated. In the 
discussion of the report many of the superintendents 
present reported successful results from more or less 
similar changes. The chief objection at that time to 
the reduction of line resistance was that it involved 
expenditure for increased current, then mainly supplied 
by gravity battery. The most marked improvement 
~ due to the use of 35-ohm relays noted by the train dis- 
patchers was that the character of the signals was 
changed from sluggish to sharp signals, a point also 
noted by Mr. Rhoads in his paper. ; 

In this relation it may be remarked that the effect 
of wet weather on poorly insulated wires, operated 
as single Morse circuits, in making it difficult to 
keep the relays adjusted, was very well known many 
years ago and the cause was also known. In 1890 
or earlier, P. B. Delany invented a device termed 
by him a ‘line adjuster, which under attainable con- 
dition automatically opened the line at both ter- 
minals, thereby opening all the relays on the cir- 
cuit. The Delany device is described and illustrated 
in American Telegraphy, p. 150. Apropos of this 
subject, reference may be made to the Stumm 
added resistance for use in wet weather on duplex 
and quadruplex railroad and commercial circuits. 
This device, it is well known, introduces at such 
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times non-inductive resistance into the main line 
with remarkable improvement, apparently  para- 
doxically, in the operation of the circuits. This 
improvement is perhaps due to the lessening of the 
variations of the line resistance caused by changes 
in the line resistance in stormy weather, thus steady- 
ing the adjustment of the system. It is understood 
that the Stumm resistance is now a part of the 
equipment of the Western Union rheostats used in 
duplex and quadruplex circuits, since it is also 
found to prevent undue heating. On the other 
hand, it is understood that the Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Company inserts resistance in the main line 
of such circuits in wet weather, by means of switch 
plugs carrying in their handles a desired resistance. 

Stanley Rhoads: Mr. Maver’s excellent book on 
“American Telegraphy’” was before me when doing 
the work which formed the basis of my paper and was 
most useful in that work, in giving me the results of 
past experiences along the same lines. Also Mr. 
Fowle’s paper has been in my possession since it was 
published. The two texts mentioned, as well as others 
that I consulted, did not give me enough facts as to the 
simultaneous conditions that take place in the various 
branches of the duplex and quadruplex circuits, and 
at this time, after taking nearly 500 oscillograms, I 
still find that there are conditions that I would like 
to investigate in order to arrive at a complete under- 
standing of these simultaneous relations. 

One of these things that needs further visualization 
is the relation of the simultaneous action of neutral 
relay armatures to the applied current wave, with 
different tensions in the retractile springs and with 
different adjustments of the air gaps. These two 
variables make it possible to cause a contact to close 
at various times in relation to the wave of current, 
and if the results were known, it might be possible to 
predict more closely than is now possible just what 
action would result with various circuit combinations. 

Another thing that needs to be demonstrated to 
the eye, is the difference in wave shape of current 
(and voltage) on different kinds of lines. There is 
a decided difference between the different kinds 
of lines, and with proper experimentation, reduc- 
ing the time of revolution of the recording drum 
on the oscillograph so that the recorded waves have 
a long slant, it may be possible to readily distin-. 
guish between the waves of different circuits. It 1s 
not possible to distinguish much difference in the 
results we have so far obtained, yet we know by 
ear from the results on the relays that there is con- 
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siderable difference. By following out this line of 
experiments far enough and taking enough records, 
it would be possible to work out a set of telegraph 
transmission equivalents for various apparatus and. 
kinds of wire and cable, like the transmission equiva- 
lents used in telephony, so that one could predict 
what the result would be with any particular com- 
bination of lines and apparatus. The difference 
between the wave shape, or rather wave front, using 
different kinds of telegraph sets on the same line, 
should be similarly investigated. 

The books and papers so far available give us 
only approximations and do not give the actual con- 
dition during the transient state in the waves. A 
person can take paper and pencil and try to figure 
out the simultaneous transient conditions, but, in 
my opinion will come far from exact facts. This 
method of attack, backed up with the oscillograph, 
gives the proper present-day method. 

In regard to the light and heavy writing experi- 
enced in duplex telegraphy on the railroads, it is 
interesting to discover that this is a comparatively 
new phenomenon in the art. It is due perhaps, 
more to the greater time constants of the present- 
day lines, which to me means less steep wave front, 
which result from the increased amount of cable 
rather than to the 5-U coil or the wide polechanger 
travel, because it is experienced with differential as 
well as bridging sets. - 

It appears that Mr. Maver did not follow through 
on his own line of attack on the light and heavy writing 
problem. The six figures required for the full consider- 
ation of the matter are given. Nos. 4, 5 and 6, are 
the same as given by Mr. Maver. Nos. 7, 8 and 9 
are for the reverse condition, which is with the home 
key open. For greater ease in following the current 
variations I have shown a milammeter at the home 
station which in each case indicates the current in 
the polar relay with the conditions as given. 

I follow Mr. Maver in his discussion of Figs. 1, 2 and 3 
up to a certain point. That is, with both keys closed 
the current in the polar relay will be 50 mils and in the 
marking direction, as shown in Fig. 4. When the 
distant polechanger is opened and held midway be- 
tween the poles the condition will be as shown in Fig. 5 
and the current in the polar relay will be but 25 mils 
but still in the marking direction and the marking 
signal will continue.. Now, if the distant polechanger is 
closed on positive battery the condition becomes as 
shown in Fig. 6. Here comes the point that Mr. 
_ Maver failed to diagnose properly—to wit: when 
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the distant polechanger is opened again and _ held 
open and not on either pole, the current is, as Mr. 
Maver says, 25 mils, but it is in the marking direc- 
tion and has reversed the polar relay at the home 
station as shown in the milammeter. This means 
that when the distant polechanger changed from the 
condition of Fig. 4 to that as shown in Fig. 5 it did 
not change the signal, but that when it opened from 
the condition of Fig. 6 to the condition of Fig. 5 it 
did change the signal. The marking signal is thus 
lengthened by delay at the time the distant polechanger 
leaves the marking pole and by prompt action when 
it leaves the spacing pole to begin another marking 
action. 

In Fig. 9 the distant polechanger is on the marking 
pole and the home key is open with the current 50 
mils in the marking direction as shown in the mil- 
ammeter. If the distant polechanger opens and is 
on neither pole the condition is as shown in Fig. 8 
and it is seen that the polar relay has been reversed to 
25 mils in the spacing direction. With the distant 
polechanger on spacing battery the condition is as 
shown in Fig. 7 and is 50 mils in the spacing direction. 
When the distant polechanger is again opened and not 
on either pole, the condition becomes as of Fig. 8 again 
and the spacing signal continues with 25 mils in the 
spacing direction through the polar relay at the home 
station. Closure of the distant polechanger on marking 
battery which is negative polarity, gives the condition 
of Fig. 9 again and changes the current from 25 mils 
spacing direction to 50 mils marking direction. This 
means that with the home key open, as soon as 
the polechanger leaves the marking pole the marking 
signal does end and that when it leaves the spacing 
pole it does not end the spacing signal. The marking 
signal is thus shortened by the reversal that occurs 


_ when the distant polechanger leaves the marking pole 


and by delay in reversal when it leaves the spacing 
pole to begin another marking signal. This is just 
the reverse of the results brought out in the preceding 
paragraph for the condition of home key closed. 
This shows conclusively that the light and heavy 
writing has cause, but which may not exist in the 
sets formerly used which had circuit preserving pole- 
changers. Computations show that the condition is 
improved by the use of lamp resistance in the battery 
leads and because these resistances are used jointly by 


the current through the line and from the artificial 


line. When the condition of Fig. 5 or 8 exist, if there 


is lamp resistance in the battery leads, the current in _ 


the artificial line will be reduced below what it is 
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if no current flows in the main line because of the joint 
use of the lamp by the main and artificial line currents. 
In this case the milammeter would show some value 
less than 50 mils; that is, it would be farther in the 
direction it is wanted in, and the tendency will be to 
cause more prompt action of the polar relay in response 
to the action of the distant polechanger. It may be 
that the duplexes that used gravity battery with its 
high internal resistance were thus benefited thereby. 
It also would indicate that increase of terminal lamp 
resistance would benefit present day sets in this regard, 
but the difficulty is that many duplexes need all the 
current available and additional resistance would be 
disadvantageous, because the current would be reduced. 


Figs. 5, 6 and 7. 


The distinction that Mr. Maver has drawn be- 
tween charging and discharging current in the holding 
condenser, to my mind, is not entirely correct, if 
considered as follows: 

Assume a condition of closed keys on all corners 
foa quadruplex; the holding condenser will be in a 
charged condition, of maximum value. Now, if the 
distant polechanger reverses, it starts a wave along 
the line, which causes a change of potential to occur 
across the holding condenser, which will cause the con- 
denser to have the charge that was in it. pushed out, . 
so to speak, by another charge but the current 
that goes in to it to do the pushing is in the same direc- 
tion as the current being pushed out and continues 
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until the steady state is reached after the complete 
reception of the incoming wave from the distant station. 
The result is a pulse of current in the holding circuit, 
in phase with the line current, beginning when the 
line wave begins and ending when it ends. One oscillo- 
gram, No. 481, in the February 1, 1920, issue of the 
Telegraph and Telephone Age, page 66, shows the pulse 
in the condenser circuit in Trace No. 2 and its relation 
to the line wave. The point to this is that the con- 
denser current at each reversal of distant polechanger 
is all charge going into, or rather through, the con- 
denser. The charge and discharge are inextricably 
rolled into one pulse of current. 

Considering the Rhoads relay as_ performing the 
function of holding the reading sounder circuit of the 


Fias. 8, 9 and 10. 


common side closed while a dot might otherwise 
be split by the neutral relay falling against the back- 
stop when the distant polechanger reverses, makes 
the term ‘‘holding relay’’ appropriate. 

Since the holding condenser pulse is in phase with 
the line wave that caused it, it is only necessary to 
get the holding circuit to pick up at the precise in- 
stant that the neutral relay would strike its back- 
stop, and thus prevent a false signal. This is not 
as easy as it seems. It is necessary to know the 
action of the neutral and holding relays in relation 
to the current wave and to the air-gap and retractile 
spring tension, facts that are not definitely known at 
the present time, except, perhaps, in: laboratories 
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where the data is not made public, and which data 
we should obtain experimentally as stated in the early 
part of this letter. The best information obtained 
by me so far, isin oscillograms Nos. 543, 544 and 545; 
results which show the simultaneous action or coordi- 
nation to be successful on single wire ‘circuits. The 
current is maximum in the holding circuit at the very 
instant that it is zero in the neutral relay. This is 
at the middle of the reversal of the line wave. Con- 
sequently, the holding pulse of current comes at the 
desired time, but it is dependent upon the charac- 
teristics of the neutral and holding relays as to whether 
this pulse can be made successful use of. 

No trouble has yet been experienced with the holding 
relay being actuated by current from the short pole 
reversals at the distant end. The reason is that the 
ordinary Morse relay has very wide margin of adjust- 
ment and, if adjusted so it just pulls up on a given 
current, there is no trouble from its picking up on one- 
third of this current, which it would have to doona 
quadruplex which works on a 8 to 1 ratio. 

In connection with the good service which the 

quadruplex gave years ago between New York and 
Chicago—points now beyond the range for quad- 
ruplex-working—it seems worth while to note that 
these lines were practically open wire from operating 
room to operating room, including open wire through 
the city streets and included but little cable; whereas 
at present there are untold amounts of cable and grow- 
ing worse in this respect. The tests we have made 
indicate that it is the capacity effect that plays havoc 
with the speed of reversal of current, and which causes 
the trouble in the quadruplex. If the wave has a 
steep front, it causes a quick reversal in the neutral 
which is more easily bridged over by the holding devices. 
The capacity reduces the steepness of the wave front 
of the received wave. 
_ The omission of the bug-trap relay was tried, and 
it was found to be indispensable at that time. Some 
further tests will be made soon on longer lines and 
omission of the bug-trap will be tried again. With 
400-ohm local sounders operating on 110 volts the 
sluggish action in local circuits is greatly reduced, in 
our experience, and the bug-trap does not seem to 
cause appreciable lag. ; 

That many statements that I made in my paper 
seem to be restatements of old facts, makes it timely 
to state that we will have to watch closely in the 
future to prevent wasted effort in reinvention and 
rediscovery of many things because of the rapidly 
increasing complexity of science. Science has been 
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described as organized knowledge, and there is plenty 
of chance for improvement in this organizing and card 
indexing of facts, as anyone can testify who has tried 
to follow up some subject and has found that text as 
indicated by title is far from being what the searcher 
is led to expect. _ It also indicates the difficulties ahead 
of the index-maker. 

The problem of low resistance instruments for heavy 
way Morse wires is an old one, as Mr. Maver says, 
and was brought out in my paper because of the spe- 
cial case of the use on block telephone simplexes and 
to indicate the matter of insulation as related to the 
problem. As I had in mind, way circuits with 30 to 
00 stations, when the writing statement that low 
resistance instruments are preferable for way wires, 
I believe Mr. Drake will agree when the statement 
is thus limited. 

I failed to give credit in my paper to the line resistance 
invented by Mr. Stumm, as when the early draft of 
the paper was made we were not making much use of 
it, because the wires in duplex service were generally 
high resistance simplexes on dispatching circuits and 
were worked on the highest current obtainable without 
excessive voltage but which current at best, was gener- 
ally near the low limit for duplex working. Conse- 
quently, no benefit could be made by the insertion 
of resistance in bad weather. However, in recent 
months we have converted many dispatching telephone 
simplexes into low resistance types by the use of re- 
peating coil operated selectors. These simplexers give 
ample margin of current, when duplexed, and in bad 
weather the Stumm resistance box is found valuable. 
Mr. Stumm, by the way, does not like the term line 
resistance box. He prefers the word “box” omitted. 

In conclusion, it seems proper to say that the re- 
marks herewith are fair indication that the performance 
- in the quadruplex and duplex is to a great extent a 

matter of guess-work, if attempted by graphics and 
charts, and our attempt has been to help take the guess- 
workout of it, which attempt has only been partially 
successful up to date. One motive in the work has 
been to make visible many of the well-known audible 
phenomena. Two senses are better than one on a 
problem, or three are better than two, if eyes, ears 
and mind are counted as one each. : 

E. H. Colpitts: Before considering the technical 
questions raised in the discussion, there are two matters 
which require further notice. The first covers the 
claims made by General Squier in his discussion that he 
is the inventor of the carrier current system. The 
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second covers the question as to the best name to 
apply to the system. 

General Squier’s claims were, of course, before us 
when we wrote the historical part of the paper. We 
recognized the obligation in the historical section to 
give as unbiased statements as possible. We care- 
fully considered his claims and we believe the state- 
ments made in the paper give due credit to his contri- 
butions to the art. 

General Squier, in his discussion, states: 

“Let us consider for a moment what are the essen- 
tial elements in this system. Briefly, the use of alter- 
nating currents or electrical waves of relatively high 
frequencies, means for modulating high-frequency 
currents at the transmitting end, selective tuning at 
both ends of the line, separating the messages of dif- 
ferent frequencies at the receiving end, and suitable 
means for rectifying and detecting the signals at the 
recelving end. These are the basic elements necessary 
and sufficient for the successful operation of the system 
* * * * * ” 

It is exactly these essential elements of the system, 
each and all, which were invented, combined together 
and thoroughly understood, considerably previous to 
the work by Squier. A careful consideration of the 
facts presented in the paper will show this. 

Frankly, we must look at the work by General Squier 
in the same way that he looks at the work of those 
who preceded him when he states, “* * * * * 
but their work did not materialize into a practical solu- 
tion of the problem.” The previous work was carried 
to-a point permitting a technical demonstration of 
wire carrier telephony and telegraphy. The Squier 
tests went no further, although the great ability of 
General Squier to inspire popular interest in such matters 
brought his work into more wide-spread notice. The 
Squier tests did not ‘materialize into a practical 
solution of the problem.” This was fully brought 
out at the time by Dr. Jewett.‘ 

There are two things which have come into the art 
which above all others have been responsible for taking 
the carrier art out of the experimental stage in which 
it had been for many years and making it a commer- 
cially practical system. The first and the biggest 
thing is the wonderful art which has been built up 
around the three-element vacuum tube. This vacuum 
tube art includes dvelopments in the tube itself and 
its application as amplifier, repeater, modulator, de- 
modulator and oscillator, and the numerous circuit and 
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line developments which have been associated with 
these factors. Second, is the development of the elec- 
trical filter which has permitted the use for telephone 
purposes of the most advantageous frequency range 
for carrier use. 

As regards the name given to this system, it seems 
to us that the terms “wired wireless’, “wired radio’’ or 
“line radio” are particularly objectionable in that 
they ignore the fundamental difference between wire 
and radio transmission. The characteristic feature 
of wire transmission is that the _ electro-magnetic 
waves are guided by conducting wires, whereby the 
energy is prevented from spreading and is delivered 
to the one desired receiving point. The characteristic 
feature of radio is, of course, that the waves‘‘radiate’’, 
that is, they are unguided and are permitted to spread 
out in all directions. If we speak of a “wired radio” 
or “line radio” system of transmission, we are in effect 
saying a “‘guided-unguided system.’ The term con- 
tradicts itself. 

These names have arisen out of a misconception as 
to the transmission of high frequencies over wire circuits. 
For example, in his present discussion, General Squier 
states, 

“T have always regarded the principles embodied 
in my system of line radio as offering great possibilities 
in connection with long distance power transmission.” 

In General Squier’s paper of 1911 he states: 

“The distortion of speech, which is an inherent fea- 
ture of telephony over wires, should be much less, if 
not practically absent, when we more and more with- 
draw the phenomena from the metal of the wire and con- 
fine them toa longitudinal strip of the ether which forms 
the region between the two wires of metallic circuit. 

The ohmic resistance of the wire as shown can be 
made to play a comparatively unimportant part in 
the transmission of speech and the more the phe- 
nomena are of the ether, instead of that of metallic 
conduction, the more perfectly will the modified elec- 
tric waves, which are the vehicle for transmitting the 
speech, be delivered at the receiving point without 
distortion.”’ hy 

The facts are, of course, that the transmission of 
high frequencies over wire curcuits presents no new 
principles, either to the power engineer or to the tele- 
phone engineer. Quantitatively, the phenomena in- 
volved in the transmission of high frequencies are even 
somewhat less “of the ether’ than are those involved 
in the transmission of the lower frequencies. By this 
we mean that there is more active dissipation of energy 
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in the wires themselves and in leakage between the 
wires the higher the frequency. It is even true that 
the energy transmitted in the wires themselves in- 
creases with frequency although as pointed out below 
this is negligibly small. 

In this connection it may be of interest to note where 
the actual transmission of energy takes place in an 
open-wire circuit. Fig. 10 shows a section across a 
pair of No. 8 B. W. G. copper wires spaced 12 inches 
on center, which is the largest gage open-wire circuit 
in common telephone use. ~Within the small dotted 
circles drawn around each wire is tranmitted 50 per 
cent of the total energy. Between the small circles 
and the larger outer circle is transmitted 40 per cent. 
The remaining 10 per cent is transmitted outside of 
the larger circle. This diagram holds true practically 
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independent of frequencies, either for power transmis- 
sion, ordinary telephone transmission or carrier trans- 
mission. The amount of energy actually transmitted 
longitudinally in the wires themselves is negligibly 
small for any frequency. For 60 cycles it is approxi- 
mately 6 x 10-'7 per cent, for 50,000 cycles 14 x 10-17 
per cent. : 

For very low frequencies, as is well known, the 
current tends to distribute itself uniformly across the 
cross-section. As the frequency increases the current 
is crowded more and more into the outer layers of 
the wire. This does not mean at all, however, that 
there is less energy loss at the higher frequencies, 
but rather that there is more loss. For 1000 cycles, 
the guiding wires, (assuming 8 B. W. G. wires as above) 
due to their ohmic resistance alone, take a toll from the 
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transmitted energy of 0.7 per cent per mile of travel. 
At 50,000 cycles they take a much greater toll of 2.6 
per cent. Likewise the leakage losses increase greatly 
as the frequency goes up. The telephone engineer 
has gone to the higher and inherently less desirable 
frequencies involved in carrier use, because with the 
new facilities opened up by the art built around the 
vacuum tube he can sacrifice considerable in efficiency 
of transmission to obtain additional channels. The 
power engineer, however, is much more vitally in- 
terested in efficiency of energy transmission, and it is 
not now evident what advantages he can find in higher 
frequencies for power purposes to make up for their 
inherently poor transmission over wire circuits. 

An appropriate name for the art should not only 
suggest the mode of operation, but should also differ- 
entiate between it and the two most closely allied arts, 
namely, ordinary wire telephony and telegraphy and 
radio telephony and telegraphy. We have already 
Doras out the fundamental distinction between it and 
radio. 

The feature of the art which best distinguishes be- 
tween it and ordinary telephony and telegraphy is 
that with it the signaling telephone or telegraph waves 
are impressed upon alternating current higher in fre- 
quency than the signaling waves, while with ordinary 
telephony and telegraphy the signals are transmitted 
at their own frequency. An alternating current on 
which the signaling variations are impressed in such a 
system has come rather naturally to be regarded as 
the “‘carrier” of the signaling variations, and therefore 
to be designated as the “carrier current.”’ 

If we wish then to set up a name which would fully 
differentiate this art from others, we could character- 
ize it as “‘wire-a-c. carrier’? system. From this name 
we can surely drop off the ‘“‘a-c.”’ for while the ordinary 
telephony and telegraphy may be considered to be 
impressed on direct current, the analogy, while in- 
structive, is not an obvious one. It requires, for ex- 
ample, considering the permanent magnetism in the 
receiver of a telephone system as the ‘‘carrier’”’ at the 
receiving end of an ordinary circuit. Without con- 
fusion then, the name can be shortened to “wire car- — 
rier’ system. “‘Wire’’ differentiates it from radio. 
“Carrier” differentiates it from ordinary wire trans- 
mission. The two words taken together are suggestive 
of the mode of operation. wp 

While carrier currents are employed in radio trans- 
mission, the term “‘radio”’ so well identifies that art 
that the term “wire carrier’? has been further abbre- 


-viated in practise to “carrier”. This has happened 
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in connection with the development and operation of 
circuits of this kind by the Bell Telephone System in 
the United States. These circuits are already widely 
known to their operating as well as to their development 
and engineering forces as ‘‘carrier’’ circuits. For tech- 
nical use the complete term wire-carrier is probably 
preferable. 

Coming next to the technical questions raised by the 

discussion, we note that General Squier, Mr. Duncan 
and Dr. Cohen question the amount of power required 
to span various distances. The primary cause of this 
misunderstanding is that they are assuming that the 
energy “level’’ to which transmission may be permitted 
to fall, that is, the amount of energy at the receiving 
point (or point of amplification) is determined by the 
limits of audition and the amounts of amplification 
possible. However, in a commercial circuit the level 
to which the energy may be permitted to fall is determ- 
ined solely by the level of the interfering energy which 
may be present in the circuit. For the carrier fre- 
quencies which we are using applied to a telephone line 
transposed in the usual manner, we find that the use- 
ful component of the energy must not be allowed to 
drop below about 10° watts. It is, furthermore, 
very desirable that the energy level be kept considerably 
above that value. 
_ We appreciate that the ratio of this value to the 
interference is very much greater than that ordinarily 
experienced in radio transmission... The standards for 
commercial wire telephone circuits must be, of course, 
very much higher than those which are usually 
approached in radio. 

Another factor which is important is that if extremely 
large ratios are permitted between sending and receiv- 
ing energies, there will be undue interference from the 
powerful sending circuits into the sensitive receiving 
circuits where more than one system is operated on a 
pole line. _ Considering the fact that the crosstalk in- 
troduced into a circuit from any other circuit must 
not have more than a few millionths of the energy 
sent out on that circuit, it is evident that this require- 

ment may be extremely important. 

The discussion also raises the question as to why the 
frequency range below 30,000 has been exploited for 
commercial use. The primary reasons for this are, as 
pointed out in the paper, the lower attenuations, the 
greater ease in caring for inserted lengths of cable and 
the smaller interference between channels at the lower 
frequencies. As the frequencies increase not only does 
the attenuation increase rapidly, but the variations 
in attenuation with weather conditions become ex- 
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tremely large. The circuits rapidly reach a point with 
Increase in frequency where the maintenance of sta- 
bility becomes a very important factor. 

Mr. Duncan presents computations of attenuation 
at 500,000 cycles over an assumed circuit of 100 miles 
length. At this frequency the leakage which he used 
was, as he stated, an assumption. We find the leakage 
factor varies tremendously with weather conditions. 
While we have no precise data giving the range at 
this frequency, we believe the value assumed by Mr. 
Duncan is a reasonable one for moderate weather con- 
ditions. For wet weather conditions, however, we 
believe the value is entirely too low; that it may be 
even increased by several times the assumed figure. 
Supposing the value was twice that assumed, we find 
that the received energy would be cut down by a ratio 
of approximately one hundred to one. For a two hun- 
dred mile length the ratio would be 10,000. This very 
well indicates what variations in received current would 
be possible with weather variations at this high fre- 
quency. Evidently there is a large difference between 
setting up a demonstration circuit under good condi- 
tions and obtaining satisfactory commercial efficiency 
and stability over the same circuit. 

Our recent experience with carrier operation has 
shown an amount of interference from adjacent power 
circuits much greater than that which we had antici- 
pated. Evidently while our carrier range is above 
the usual harmonics of power circuits, there are frequently 
set up in such circuits high-frequency oscillations and 
surges of considerable amplitude. We expect that 
further work will throw some interesting light on this 
subject. : 

Since writing the paper we have been glad to receive 
a letter from Professor Turpain of the University at 
Poitiers giving reference to early work carried out by 
him on carrier communication. He sent us a copy 
of a pamphlet entitled, ‘“Recherches experimentales 
sur les Oscillations electriques,’’ Paris, Herman, 1899. 
He also referred us to the following publications: _ 

“La Telegraphi sans fil et les applications pratiques 
des ondes electriques, deux editions: 1902, C. Naud, 
Paris; 1908, Gauthier-Villars, Paris. 

“Utilisation des ondes electriques a la solution gen- 
erale du probleme de multicommunication en tele- 
graphie et en telephonie. 

“Soc. des Sc. P. N. de Bordeaux, 23 juin 1898, 10 
mai 1900. C. R. Ac des Sc., 26 decembre 1898, 14 
mai 1900. Soc. Fr. de Phys., 21 avril 1900. Congres 
de l’A. F. A. S., Boulogne, 1898; Paris, 1900; Angers, 
1903; Journal de Phys., aout 1900. Revue scienti- 
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fique (rose), 3 mars 1900. Congres de l’A. F. A. S., 
Rouen, 1921. Revue general Electricite, 24 Sept. 1921. 

“Brevet francais No. 278719 du 18 juin 1918.” 

We regret that Professor Turpains contributions to 
the art. were overlooked in our original statement. 
It is interesting to note that at an early date he applied 
to wires for multiplexing purposes the most effective 
methods then known in the radio art. 


Presented at the 9th Midwinter Convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, New York, N. Y., February 18, 1921. 


Copyright 1921, By A. 1. E. E. 


REGULATION OF FREQUENCY FOR 
MEASUREMENT PURPOSES 


BY B. H. SMITH 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


sary to transmit: a quantitative indication to a more 

or less remote point. For instance, in a modern 
power system with its various sources of power, the 
load despatcher may wish to know the amount of 
power generated in a station perhaps several miles 
away, so that he may be able to better distribute his 
load. In addition, it may be desirable to regulate 
automatically the distribution of power as well as 
limit the amount that is received from a distant point. 
In this connection the problem may not be simply 
that of limiting the indicated power but of measuring 
and limiting the integrated demand over a definite 
time period. Of a different nature is the problem of 
recording at widely distributed points various opera- 
tions in an industrial plant so that the results can be 
compared on the basis of the exact time of occurrence. 


For all of the above problems frequency lends it- 
self as a quantity which can be made proportional to a 
given indication and transmitted without any change 
for practically any distance. In this respect it stands 
out as being far superior to the transmission of energy 
or voltage or current. The transmission of voltage 
is affected by resistance in circuit, the transmission 
of current is affected by leakage and induction and the 
transmission of energy is affected by both of these 
quantities. Frequency is not affected by any of these 
quantities. The only problem is its satisfactory con- 
trol and measurement. The speed control of a small 
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motor-generator set to give a desired speed within wide 
limits has been accomplished with more or less success 
in the past, but the frequency meter in its ordinary 
form is quite unsuitable for accurate measurement 
purposes. A new type of frequency meter of most 
satisfactory performance giving accuracy and high 
torque has been developed, making use of the auto- 
mobile speedometer principle of a revolving magnet 
acting on an aluminum disk. 

The purpose of this paper is to consider a number 
of metering systems where the frequency of a circuit 
is controlled in order to transmit an electrical condi- 
tion to a remote point and to bring out the adapt- 
ability of this quantity for such purposes. 

In 1917 the C. M. & St. Paul R. R. was confronted 
with the problem of measuring the power consumed 
on its latest electrified section extending from Tacoma 
and Seattle for a distance of about 200 mileseast. It 
was decided to measure the power received at the 
various substations, Taunton, Cedar Falls, dnd Renton, 
and transmit the measurements to the dispatcher’s 
office where they would be totalized and recorded. 
For much of the distance the climatic conditions are 
very severe and, especially along the coast, the weather 
is so wet that leakage of electrical energy from any 
kind of outdoor circuit is very great, and any method 
.making use of quantitative transmission of current 
is out of the question. 

The use of frequency was proposed as a suitable 
method, because frequency is a quantity which can 
be carried over a long distance without being subject 
to changes, and the details of the apparatus as installed 

~ some months ago are perhaps worthy of our attention 
as being an example of the most extensive applica- 
tion of the use of frequency for measuring purposes 
in service up to the present time. First of all, it is 
necessary to obtain from some source which will allow 
of regulation a frequency which can be made propor- 
tionate to themeasured power. Thisis accomplished 
by connecting a wattmeter to a small a-c. generator 
in such a way that the speed, and hence frequency of 
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the generator, is proportionate to the power received. 
This is done as follows: 

At the first substation, Taunton, a small synchronous 
motor is driven from an a-c. generator, and through 
a revolving magnet acting on an aluminum disk pro- 
duces a torque which over a wide range is proportionate 
to the speed. This torque is balanced with the watt- 
meter and maintained so that with any change in 
wattmeter reading the speed changes accordingly. 
To take care of zero load a “base” frequency of 
25 cycles is maintained, so that if the load is zero, 
exactly 25 cycles is sent out to the next station, and 
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with various loads the frequency is increased up to a 
maximum of about 60 cycles. The outgoing frequency 
at approximately 100 volts is transformed to 2000 
volts and transmitted to the next station. Here, and 
at three more stations, at intervals of about thirty 
miles there is no power received and the lines are 
brought into the station only for the purpose of bring- 
ing out the phantom or power control circuit which will 
be mentioned later. 

At the fifth station, Cedar Falls, the frequency is’ 
increased by an amount proportionate to the power 
being received at that station. It is not done directly 
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however, but another generator is introduced and so 

controlled that its speed corresponds to the incoming 

frequency plus any power coming in on its own meter. 

The incoming frequency operates a synchronous motor 
Outgoing Frequency /4 Pole Single Phase Spring to maintain 
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similar to the one at Taunton and shown as the left 
hand motor in Fig. 8, its effect is added to the power 


incoming at Cedar Falls, and the outgoing frequency is 
balanced against it so that it represents the total power 
so far. The frequency is increased in like manner at 
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thenextstation, Renton, and from there it is transmitted 
to the dispatcher’s office. Here it is necessary to sub- 
tract the base frequency which is accomplished simply 
by a spring which opposes the effect of the incoming 
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frequency by an amount equivalent to a 25-cycle speed, 
and the remainder then represents the total power 
received by the railroad. The apparatus used to con- 
vert the frequency effect into a form which can be 
shown on ordinary meters both of indicating and watt- 
hour types, is similar to that at the first station, but 
the control mechanism, instead of operating on a motor- 
generator set only controls the quantity of current in a 
local circuit through suitable slide resistance, and 
this current is passed through standard indicating, 
recording, integrating and demand meters. 

It was mentioned above that at certain stations, 
the metering circuit was led in only for purposes of 
bringing out the power control circuit. This circuit 


Constant Frequency ~ 
14,25 Cycle, 110 Volts 


Wig. 5—Diacram or ConNnECTIONS OF ConSTANT-F'REQUENCY 
REGULATOR 


is supplied from a 440-volt direct-current generator 
at the dispatcher’s office. One generator terminal is 
grounded and the other is led into the frequency 
circuit through the middle point of the 2000-volt trans- 
former, then it divides between two wires and passes 
through the whole line to Taunton, where it is connected 
to ground as a return circuit. The experience to date 
with this circuit furnished the best evidence that 
quantitative measurement of a direct-current indi- 
eation over a longer distance is out of the question 
under wet weather conditions. It was found in the 
very beginning, that about six milliamperes would 
leak from the line on an ordinary foggy morning. 
Perhaps by noon this leakage would entirely disappear. 
This quantity is small but the control impulses sent 
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over the line were only about 15 or 20 milliamperes, 
hence the percentage of leakage current was rather 
high. Later on there was evidence of much greater 
leakage, and at times it was impossible to get the proper 
control impulse through to the substations. 

There was also found to be, especially along certain 
sections, a great deal of a-c. induction from the high- 
voltage power transmission line, and this tended to 


Fic. 6 


make the a-c. relays inoperative; but the effect on 
the metering frequency transmission was unnoticeable. 
This induction was, however, readily overcome by 
interposing in the circuit suitable resonant apparatus. 
It is not believed that the effects of ground potential 
have been serious, but recently there has been a great 
deal of apparent leakage from the 3000-volt power 
feeders into the circuit, so that the control impulses 
from the dispatcher’s office at times are entirely over- 
balanced. . 
The transmission of the frequency indications, 

| 
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however, has been practically unimpaired under all 
sorts of conditions except where the line itself has been 
broken or accidentally grounded, and so far it can be 
said that this application of frequency control and trans- 
mission for metering purposes has more than met the 
expectations of all concerned. 

Another application of frequency control of more 
recent date is being worked out in a large industrial 
plant. Here it is desired to record various operations 


Fig. 7 : 


in widely separated areas about the plant in such a 
way that indications can be compared on a basis of 
the exact time at which they occur. The timing 
mechanism of the various meters are operated by small 
synchronous motors and these are supplied from a 
circuit, the frequency of which is controlled by a master 
clock so that the integrated frequency is proportional 
to absolutely correct time. Thus at any point a syn- 
chronous motor can be connected to the circuit and 
with proper gearing made to drive clock hands or 
timing devices, and these will indicate with no error. 
Fig. 5 is a diagram of the essential features of the — 
control apparatus. . 


ro ba 
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The speed of a small motor-generator set is balanced 
against a clock mechanism through a differential which 
operates the speed-controlling contacts. The differ- 
ential is simply a sliding worm which moves forward 
slightly when the speed gets ahead of the clock, and. 
backwards, if the speed falls behind, thus operating 
the contacts so that the speed is brought back to the 
proper value. The correct speed and frequency thus 
obtained are transmitted to the various parts of the 
plant, and small synchronous motors operate the va- 
rious timing devices. By this system there is ample 
power for a high-speed timing device, the various meters 


Fig. 8 


will agree with each other to within a small fraction 
of a second, and the whole system may be kept within 
two or three seconds of standard time. The central 
apparatus can be regulated for fast and slow speed 


_ in the same manner as a watch, and if after running 


for a length of time the system is found to be slightly 
fast or slow it can be speeded up or slowed down 
quickly by hand control and brought to agreement 
with wireless signals or other indication of correct 
time. Then a slight adjustment of the regulator will 


_suffice to keep the system as nearly correct as can be 
expected from a good HB Deed y 
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DISCUSSION ON ‘‘REGULATION OF FREQUENCY FOR 
MEASUREMENT PURPOSES” (SMITH), NEW YORK, 
N. Y., FEBRUARY 18, 1921. 


J. R. Craighead: I have been very much inter- 
ested in Mr. Smith’s presentation of the use of fre- 
quency for indications of the values of electrical 
quantities at a distance, particularly because of the 
advantages resulting from the use of a quantity which 
is practically unaffected by leakage. 2 ( 

Mention is made in the paper of the difficulties 
occurring due to leakage in the phantom circuit through 
which direct current is circulated for control purposes. 
I have had some experience in the transmission of 
similar values through direct current, and of control 
through the same means in a section further East than 
the one to which he refers. At that point we succeeded 
in transmitting through similar distances on two 
sections (about 220 miles) each with several operating 
substations and obtaining accuracies of a satisfactory 
nature with very little effect from leakage. This 
freedom from leakage trouble is partly due to the fact 
that the lines are not in a coast area. The sections run 
through the states of Idaho and Montana, where the 
rainfall is comparatively much smaller and where less - 
leakage is to be expected. 

There are, some rather particular advantages in 
the use of direct currents for similar purpose on 
account of certain features associated with the trans- 
mission. . 

In the first place, the transmission by direct current 
is not embarrassed by the inductance and capacity 
of the line to any extent. Second, the transmission 
uses the direct current only, and the same current is 
used at the same time for transmission of the indication 
and control of the substation apparatus. In conse- 
quence a smaller number of wires is necessary to supply 
the same conditions than where the system based on 
frequency is used. 

f one side is grounded so that a ground return is 
used for the direct current, it is possible to use a single 
wire for the entire transmission. This tends to be 
objectionable, because it increases the leakage troubles 
and also because any inductive effect is very much 
increased, by the larger area enclosed. Two wires 
are all that are necessary to transmit and keep every- 
thing insulated from the ground. 

_ To accomplish the same thing with the system men-. 
tioned here would require three wires,— the use of 
the ground return as stated in the paper reduces this 
to two wires. The number of motor-generator sets 
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noted in the paper is quite considerable, and if applied 
to a greater number of stations in series, might become 
burdensome, because of the amount of rotating appar- 
atus, to be kept not only in operative condition, but 
in condition of operation sufficiently perfect so that 
the indications would not be affected. 

When the d-c. system is used, the single generator 
is all that is required in connection with the indicating 
and controllingcircuit. Thisislocatedinthedispatcher’s 
office, and the controls in sub-points are simply 
resistance controls. There are also no phantom con- 
nections between different lines, which tends to reduce 
the difficulties of leakage. Since the current used for 
indication flows through all substations, it is possible 
to have the totalized value indicated in-each station 
if desired. 

We have some very interesting experiences as to 
the effect of inductive disturbances. On a d-c. line, 
supposedly, an inductive disturbance would have no 
effect; but practically all types of relays containing 
iron which are operated by direct current are partially 
sensitive to alternating currents. About the only 
exception to this, and this is not a complete exception, 
is the polarized type of relay. We found some diffi- 
culty in obtaining a reduction of inductive disturbances 
sufficient to avoid disturbing any of the relay controls, 
but this was accomplished rather simply in the long 
run by a few transpositions of the lines, and no altera- 
tion in the apparatus was necessary. 

Mr. Smith speaks of a base frequency of 25 cycles’ 
It is sometimes necessary in the transmission of rail- 
way intelligence of this character, to cover the fact 
that certain stations are running below the zero point, 
that is to say, are receiving power from the railroad 
and handling it back to the power company, instead 
of simply receiving power direct. In that case means 
must be provided for subtracting the value instead 
of adding it to the total. I should like to ask Mr. 
‘Smith how that is taken care of; whether it has been 
necessary on the circuit of which he speaks, and whether 
it involves the running of any of the machinery below 
the base frequency of 25 cycles? 

Charles F. Scott: This paper, it seems to me, 
embodies what might be termed a bold attack on the 
whole problem of adding together the power that is 
incoming to a system at different points, and then 
adding to that the rather remarkable operation of so 
controlling automatically the operation of the whole 
railway system, by, for example, lowering the voltage, 
so that the power taken shall not exceed some pre- 
determined maximum. If we had not this solution 
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before us, if it were stated that some method of doing 
these things were required, we would think it almost 
impracticable to carry it out. Bad 

But as the previous speaker has indicated, it has 
been carried out by two methods, and in a method 
describing the use of frequency. We usually measure 
currents or volts or power, and we might under one of 
the rules proposed, add together the voltage generated 
at each of the several stations, and take that. voltage, 
each one being proportional to the power at the station, 
as the sum which gives the total which is desired, 
and which can be transmitted to and indicated in, 
the train dispatcher’s office. But here we have brought 
in something new. We have brought in frequencies 
and added frequencies together. 

Our worst troubles were in connection with the 
lines,—leakage, inductance, capacity. They can vary 
the currents or the power or the voltage, as it may be, 
but they do not affect the frequency. They may cut 
down or modify the amount of power which reaches 
the distant station, so that the receiving instrument 
will have to work with a smaller power impulse, but 
when it gets there, the thing we are trying to convey, 
to measure, namely, frequency, is not modified. 

W.H. Pratt: I would like to challenge one of the 
remarks of the author in which he said that the accu- 
racy of his apparatus was comparable with the accuracy 
of the house type meters. It would not be a sufficient 
proof of this to know that the record he referred to, 
was, over a period of time, the record of the totalizing 
meter, was the equal to the elements that went to 
make up that sum. It would seem from his descrip- 
tion that the apparatus is subject to temperature errors 
by reason of the employment of an aluminum disk 
with the magnets dragging against it. As I under- 
stand the apparatus, the torque would vary with the 
conductivity of the material. If that is so, it can hardly 
be expected that the apparatus, as a whole, would 
give a very high accuracy, the high degree of accuracy 
that is given by the induction type meters. 

B. H. Smith: In regard to the first discussion 
there are certainly some advantages to a d-c. system 
of measuring and there are some advantages to the 
frequency method. I might say that for about nine 
months of the year the climate is dry enough so that the 
leakage does not interfere a great deal, and on the d-c. 
system, over in Montana, I believe it is true that there 
has been little or no trouble from leakage. On the 
Pacific Coast section, on the last seventy or eighty 
miles of the circuit at times the leakage has reached 
a value of 94 milliamperes. For certain reasons it 
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is desirable to keep the measured quantity, down around 
20 or 30 milliamperes. The leakage is measured on 
a meter which measures the quantity of direct current 
going out over the line for the regulating impulse. A 
good deal of the time this regulating impulse is zero, 
but as soon as a salt fog comes along, the pointer 
gradually moves up the scale to perhaps 100 milli- 
amperes, so that if one is using this indication as a 
quantitative measurement of power, it would be 
Impossible to obtain accurate results on this Coast 
section. But the frequency is not affected by leakage, 
and in fact we have no trouble from frequency indi- 
cation being affected at all. 

The lines are affected by inductance and capacity. 
We have as high as 100 milliamperes alternating current 
induced from the high-voltage transmission line. For 
-a long time we could hardly make the d-c. relays oper- 
ate, and we had to very carefully install resonances 
at each station, so as to reduce the interference to a 
small value. 

Now, about the base frequency, and the measure- 
ment of negative power. Fortunately, at the begin- 
ning of the linesince weare always receiving about 10,000 
horse power whether the railroad is running or not, 
power is measured in the positive direction, and then 
at Cedar Falls, about one hundred miles away, power 
flows away from the Railroad System, so right at the 
beginning the frequency is increased to 30 or 35, and 
we have a margin for reducing the frequency, at Cedar 
Falls, and since it is possible for the apparatus to run 
as low as 20 cycles, power flowing out may be greater 
than that coming in. The system has to take care of 
the regeneration of power on the mountains, and if a 
number of freight trains are running down hill, they 
may generate as much as 5000 horse power. 

I wish to thank Mr. Scott for his kind remarks. I 
believe he has no questions about the system. It is 
a satisfaction to finally overcome the difficulties which 
this system brought out. 

Now, Mr. Pratt questions the idea of comparing 
this system to the watt-hour meter. It is perhaps 
not to be expected that the accuracy will continue 
as great as it has appeared to be, and it is hard to 
believe that it really is as good as a watt-hour meter, 
and, of course, an error of one per cent is rather serious 
in the case of a watthour meter. 

In regard to the temperature error due to the change 
in conductivity of the aluminum disks, I may say, 
first of all, that the disks are not purely aluminum, 
but an alloy of aluminum, which has a temperature 
coefficient about half of that of aluminum, so that 
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the error of the disk is about itself 1/5 of a per cent 
per degree. 

Now, at the first station we maintain this 25- cycle 
base frequency by means of a spring. If one balances 
the spring against the torque of a disk in a revolving 
magnetic field, this temperature error would be one 
per cent in five degrees, but this spring has some 
thermostatic metal on the end of it, and that takes 
care of the temperature error. 

The temperature of the substation is fairly constant, 
and likely not to be far different from the temperature 
of the dispatcher’s office. At the first station, and inter- 
mediate stations, where we balance the torque of the 
disk with the Kelvin balance, one would expect this 
temperature error, but in the voltage circuit of the 
Kelvin balance there is an external resistance, about 
half copper and half an alloy which has a zero tempera- 
ture coefficient. Hence the temperature coefficient of 
the Kelvin balance is nearly the same as the disk, 
and the temperature error is practically negligible. 


Presented at the 9th Midwinter Convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, New York, N.Y., February 18, 1921. 
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MEASUREMENT OF RELATIVE EDDY 
CURRENT LOSSES IN STRANDED CABLES 


BY JAMES A. COOK 
The New York Edison Company. 


HE amount of energy dissipated by eddy currents 
T in copper conductors is a matter of interest in 
many branches of the electrical industry. Eddy 
current losses in stranded copper cables* constitute 


Fig. 1—Fimtp WiInpdiInc ror Muasurinc RELATIVE Eppy 
CurRRENT LOSSES IN STRANDED CABLE 


a source of heat. If the alternating flux density is 

high at usual operating frequencies, the eddy current 

losses may seriously restrict the conductor rating 

based on: permissible temperature rise. This paper 

has been prepared, therefore, to describe a method 
‘ 439 
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which will provide accurate measurements of eddy 
current. losses on a comparative basis. The method 
of test is not advanced as being original with the 
author, but represents the accumulated experience of 
the Test Department of The New York Edison Com- 
pany with several series of tests of this character. 
Investigations have been made at various times to 
determine the effectiveness of various expedients for 
reducing such losses. These include, for example, (1) 
impregnating bare cables with varnishes and com- 
pounds to insulate the strands from each other, and 


= a 


Fig. 2—SusPENSION oF CABLE SampLe IN Firxtp, SHowINna 
BiriLaAR SUSPENSION AND SCALE FoR MmasurING DEFLECTIONS 


(2) insulating layers of strands from each other by 
wrapping the layers with asbestos tape during manu- 
facture of the cable. The relative eddy current loss 
was determined for the bare and insulated condition; 
other factors held constant. 

Fig. 1 shows an air-core coil wound with three 
phases to produce a rotating field. The coils are on 
a five-inch fiber tube 36 inches long. The winding is 
full pitch, two-pole, each phase consisting of 100 
turns of No. 22 A. W. G. insulated copper wire. 

A two-foot length of cable to be tested is hung in 
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the center of the coil by a bifilar suspension as shown 
in Figs. 2 and 8. Care is taken in cutting the sample 
not to disturb the lay of the strands. A pointer was 
mounted as shown in the illustrations to indicate the 
angular deflection of the cable from the free position. 
Balanced field currents were then applied. The 
rotating field so produced set up eddy currents in 
the stranded cable sample, resulting in torque and 
rotation of the sample until balanced by the torque 
of the suspension. The angle of deflection is a measure © 


Fic. 3—Meruop or ArracHina Caste SAMPLE TO BIFILAR 
SUSPENSION 
of the torque which can be determined from the 
dimensions of the suspension as follows: _ 
1 = length of suspension threads in cm. 
d = distance between centers of suspension threads 
in cm. 
m = mass of sample and suspension cap in gm. 
= acceleration due to gravity = 980 cm-sec.’ 
= angle of deflection in degrees. 


ll 
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t = torque due to eddy currents. 


i oS sin 0 dyne-cm. approximately (1) 


This relation is substantially correct for small 
deflections. If 1 = 100 cm., d = 2 ecm. and @ = 30 
degrees, the error introduced by using the approximate 
formula is less than 1 per cent. In the actual 
tests described below, the error-from using this ap- 
proximate formula is less than in this assumed case. 

With the torque determined, the watt loss by eddy 
currents p may be computed from the known speed of 
the rotating field. 

p =2rft (10) watts. (2) 

This use of a bifilar suspension assumes that there 
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is no torsional moment in the suspension and for 
this reason silk threads are preferable to wire in 
constructing the suspension. 

All cable samples were bound at each end and in 
the center before being cut from the piece. This 
was done to keep the strands as nearly as possible in 
their normal condition. The lashings were not dis- 
turbed during the test. 
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At the ends of the sample where cut, there was a 
slight burring of the strand ends which had an appreci- 
able effect on the losses. These burrs were removed 
by immersing the end of the sample in sulphuric acid 
and the amount of error introduced by the burr was 
determined. The result of this test is shown in Fig. 


4, It will be seen that the end effect is comparatively 


small. 
Fig. 5 shows the relative eddy current losses in 


three samples of 650,000-circular mil, 37-strand cable. 
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Fig. 5—Eppy Current Losses In Copper CABLES 
650,000-circular mil—37-strand cable 


The samples were tested at 25 cycles and at 60 cycles 
after preparation as follows: 

1. Sample cut from cable (no asbestos) and- burrs 
removed from ends with sulphuric acid. 

2. Same as in (1) except that the sample was also 
immersed for five hours in a sodium sulphide solution 
and then baked {one hour at 105 deg. cent. 
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3. Same as in (1) except that sample was cut from 
a cable having asbestos tape separating the 18-strand 
layer from the 12-strand layer. 

Reference to Fig. 5 shows the eddy current losses 
are very considerably decreased from normal by use 
of asbestos tape between the eighteen-strand layer 
and the twelve-strand layer. A greater reduction is 
effected by taking the bare cable and impregnating it 
with sulphide solution followed by baking. The effect 
of this impregnation is to form an insulating film of 
copper sulphide on the individual strands, thus re- 
ducing the eddy current losses. An examination of 
the samples after treatment showed thorough im- 
pregnation of the cable by the solution. The in- 
dividual strands had copper sulphide coating of 
uniform thickness and at only very few points was 
the bare copper visible, thus indicating that adjacent 
strands had been in exceptionally close contact. To 
determine if the sulphide coating would withstand 
bending of the cable, strands were bent until the 
sulphide coating cracked off. It was necessary tO 
bend to a radius of one or two inches before this re- 
sulted. The sulphide solution selected consisted of 
a 10 per cent solution by weight of sodium sulphide. 
To every 100 parts of this solution, 5 parts by volume 
of sulphuric acid (specific gravity 1.20) were added. 

Samples of cable were bent to ares of circles of 14-in. 
and 18-in. radii respectively, and were then straightened 
and eddy current loss again measured. One sample 
was bent to a radius of 14 in. ten times in succession. 
In this instance the losses were smaller than after one 
bending. This was probably due to the fact that the 
strands in the cable started to bulge and consequently 
were in less intimate contact. Table I gives the 
comparative results of the series of tests made under 
the conditions described above with excitation of two 
amperes per phase in all tests. 

Sources of error to be avoided are: 

1. Burring of cable strands in cutting sample. 

2. Failure to suspend the samples in center of field. 

3. Disturbance of strands of sample from their 
normal position, by bending or careless handling. 
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With suitable precautions, the results of the tests 
with apparatus described herein are correct within Se 
5 per cent and serve to demonstrate the effectiveness ae 
of the various methods of treating stranded cable to . 
noice eddy current losses. ts 
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DISCUSSION ON “MEASUREMENT OF RELATIVE Eppy 
CURRENT LOSSES IN STRANDED CABLES” (Cook), 
NEw York, N. Y., FEBRUARY 18, 1921. 


J. B. Whitehead: There are two features of this 
paper that are striking. The first is the method. 
The author does not claim that the method is new. 
It is in fact quite old. But I think that every instance 
of a method in which power is measured in terms of 
its simplest elements, is interesting. As app ied here 
It is a particularly elegant method, one for determ- 
ining what the author has called the relative eddy losses. 

The second feature of interest is the nature of the 
losses measured. Where would one find in practise a 
stranded conductor placed in asymmetrical rotating field. 
Perhaps this question should not be raised since the 
method is claimed as being one to measure relative 
losses only. If the conductor is perfectly symmetrical, 
then the losses as determined in the rotating field 
would be proportional, it seems to me, to the losses 
in a single-phase unidirectional field; and therefore 
these measurements probably give a correct indica- 
tion of relative losses in any unidirectional field. 

If we look at the problem of the determination of 
losses in a unidirectional field, there at once comes to 
mind one of the early methods used for losses, namely, 
the calorimetric method It seems to me if determi- 
nations are to be made on short samples, such as we 
have here, it would be reatively easy to insulate as 
regards heat, and by such a method measure directly 
eddy current losses for unidirectional fields. 

R. W. Atkinson: The method that Mr. Cook 
has outlined is very interesting and seems a very con- 
venient one for measuring the quantities which are 
actually measured and it seems to have been very 
successful for this purpose. That is, it should give a 
relative measure of the eddy current losses in conductors 
due to alternating magnetic fields caused by currents 
external to the conductor itself. 

_ However, I believe the method as described is not 
suitable for measuring eddy current losses in concen- 
trically stranded cables as used for transmitting 
electric power, that is in other words, for measuring 
the skin effect in such conductors. Thus, the author 
shows that insulating the strands of a conductor from 
each other will reduce the eddy current losses under 
the conditions of this measurement. However, it 
can be shown quite simply that the insulating of the 
strands does not affect the distribution of current in 
the case of such a conductor while carrying current, 
except as the distribution may be affected by fields 
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originated by currents external to the conductor itself: 

The skin effect or eddy current losses in large straight- 
away conductors carrying alternating current can be 
divided into two parts. One part is that which has 
ordinarily been considered strictly as skin effect and 
has been very completely investigated mathematically 
by various authors. It may be shown that this portion 
of the loss is not affected appreciably by the ordinary 
type of concentric stranding. This loss may be reduced 
by special rope stranding, especially if the individual 
wires are insulated lightly as with enamel, and this 
method of reduction of skin effect losses is used for 
very high-frequency current as for radio work. The 
other portion of the eddy current loss of a large con- 
ductor carrying alternating current is the loss produced 
in one conductor by the current flowing in the adjacent 
or return conductor. This effect has not been investi- 
gated to any very great extent, although unpublished 
measurements from a number of different experimenters 
have shown that it may be of a magnitude comparable 
to the portion already mentioned. This eddy current 
loss in each conductor due to the effect of the current 
in the other conductor of the circuit is affected by the 
stranding and by the insulation of the strand of the 
conductor and its relative magnitude may be indicated 
by measurements of the sort described by Mr. Cook. 

On account of the very great convenience of the 
method which Mr. Cook has described as compared 
with the relatively very difficult direct measurements, 
his method is likely to come into more extended use 
if there is determined experimental relationship be- 
tween tests by his method and the more difficult 
direct measurements. 

F. V. Magalhaes: One point that can be empha- 
sized is the one already indicated by Mr. Atkinson, 
namely, its convenience. The method of measure- 
ment is extremely simple and can be used in conjunction 
with many processes or methods to reduce the losses 
in cable. For instance it is possible to experiment 
with different forms of varnish, different forms of 
conductors, material between strands and the various 
samples can be cut and placed in this measuring device 
and comparative results obtained very quickly, simply 
and accurately. The range of measurement can be 
varied by either lengthening the suspension or by 
separating the fibres, so that a very good deflection 
can be obtained on the quadrant. It will be seen 
that the results are relative or comparative but not 
quantitative. 

James A. Cook: As Professor Whitehead points 
out, the assumption is made that the effect of the sym- 
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metrical rotating field is proportional to the effect of a 
pulsating field. Under many usual practical conditions 
of operation where eddy current losses are significant, 
the field is pulsating rather than symmetrically rotating. 
However, I note that Professor Whitehead agrees that 
the method of measurement is probably applicable to 
these practical cases. 

Mr. Atkinson brings out the point that the method 
does not apply directly to losses set up in a single- 
conductor cable due to its own electromagnetic field, 
While this is entirely correct, the method is brought 
forward particularly to permit calculation of relative 
eddy current losses due to dense external fields, as 
encountered, for example, in the conductors of current 
limiting reactors. It is of interest to note that the 
method may prove of value in the case of the losses 
in a straight cable due only to the field set up by its 
current. ; 
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MPROVEMENT in an art requires perfection of 
detail. Investigation of the details is often 
delayed, even though the procedure may be well 

understood, by the large amount of labor involved in 
handling cumbersome formulas or mathematical 
processes. The fundamentals of alternating-current 
theory are based upon a pure sine wave. More 
careful analysis considers waves formed of many 
multiple frequencies, which are found to exist in most 
practical applications. Thus not only the fundamental 
sine, but its higher harmonics, must be dealt with. 
The process of splitting up any known wave into its 
various components is well understood, but is slow 
and laborious if more than one or two harmonics are 
required. In present methods of analysis, it is at 
once striking how many combinations must be made 
to obtain the result. In mathematical methods this 
-involves the calculation of a host of sums and pro- 
ducts, elementary in form, but laborious in procedure. 
Méthods of selected ordinates require many readings 
of ordinates from the curve, different sets being 
required for each harmonic. Graphical methods re- 
quire a large amount of constructional detail. 
Machines involve changes of gears or pulleys, and 
ea tracings of the curve. 

The great ease with which electric circuits may be 

combined by multiple switches, and the accuracy with 


* This Electric Analyzer was designed and manufactured in 
the Research Division Laboratories of the Electrical Dept., 
Mass. Inst. of Technology, where it has been in successful use 


for some time. 
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which electric measurements may be made, at once 
suggests the use of an electric network with some 
adjustable members to solve the curve under analysis 
(Bibl. 44). The device about to be described repre- 
sents one way in which this may be done, and gives 
sufficient promise to indicate the possibility of great 
speed and reasonable accuracy with machines de- 
veloped along these lines. 


THEORY 


The electric analyzer is based upon the schedule 
method of analysis, so called because the mathematical 
processes may be combined in a schedule and save 
duplication of operations. The fundamental solution 
of Fourier’s series, upon which it is based, may easily 
be derived as follows: 

The series: y = Co + Dc, sin [n 6 + y,] may be 
transformed to 
y¥=Co+2D([b,cosn 6+ a,sin n 6] 
When substitutions are made of: 


ae ees bn 
Cr = Va,” + b,? and Vv, = tart Ea 


In all of which expressions a, 6 and c represent co- 
efficients of the different terms, » represents the order 
of the term, or harmonic, and is any integer, and 6 
represents the time function usually expressed by w t. 
y is the phase angle of the harmonic, eliminated in 
the second expression by the introduction of both 
sine and cosine terms (Bibl. 4, 5, 6, 138 & 18). 

If the area of the curve under analysis is the same 
on both sides of the zero line, then the term c, vanishes. 
If the curve is symmetrical with respect to its axis, 
then the even harmonics must be absent, and the 
values of n will be odd only. As these conditions are 
both true in most cases of alternating-current 
machinery, they will be the only ones herein considered. 

By proper manipulation and integration, it is 
found that the coefficients sought are represented by 
the integrals: 


bk = liv fing cbesk 6a 0 
and 
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ak = ue { ysink 6d é 


where k is 1, 3, 5 etc. 

In order to evaluate these integrals, an auxiliary 
curve may be obtained from the one under analysis 
by constructing curves of y sin k 6 d 6 and obtaining 
the area with a planimeter. This is the basis of many 
of the graphical methods. It also is possible to give 
a planimeter wheel such a motion that the vertical 
displacement is proportional to the values of y and 
the horizontal displacement is proportional to sin 
k @or cos k 6. In this case, the planimeter wheel 
will read the coefficient direct. This is the basis of 
most of the mechanical analyzers (Bibl. 65 & 82). 

Both of these are indirect, however, and in order 
to obtain a direct mathematical method, further 
reduction of form must be obtained. It is shown in 
any text book upon the subject that the summation 
below represents the integral within certain limitations. 

b,/2 = 1/nzy, cos n/2 0, = 1/nZy,cosr T 
be = 2/n Dy, cos k 6, 
are = 2/nZy,sink 6, 

All that is then necessary is to divide the curve into 
n equal parts, measure the (n — 1) ordinates, multiply 
by the corresponding sine or cosine of the ordinate 
position, and add the results. The sum divided by 
n/2 will give the coefficient sought. The results are 
accurate, provided that there are no harmonics present 
of an order higher than the value of n. 

The number of ordinates (n—1) must be at least 
equal to the order of the highest harmonic, and, for 
waves containing only odd harmonics, need only be 
taken over one-half the wave. Thus for analyzing 
for the 1st, 3rd and 5th harmonics, the curve must be 
divided into six parts giving five ordinates, and if 
there are no harmonics present greater than the 5th, 
the results will be accurate within the error of measure- — 
ment of the ordinates and of calculation. The method 
is quite old, and if worked out through all its stages, 
is quite laborious. It is interesting that Kintner 
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(Bibl. 7) published a set of tables to help the calcula- 
tions, but did not seem to see the duplications of effort 
later pointed out by Carl Runge (Bibl. 6 & 16). It is 
evident that since a large number of sines and cosines 
are used as multipliers, and as these are taken for 
definite recurring angles and multiples of angles, there 
must be a recurring sequence of functions used as 
multipliers. Runge thus showed that the total num- 
ber of multipliers necessary was-equal to the sines 
of the angles of division of the curve between 0 and 
90. The data thus developed were put into engineer- 
ing form by S. P. Thompson (Bibl. 10) and became the 
now familiar harmonic analysis schedule. An eleven- 
ordinate schedule capable of giving the Ist, 3rd, 5th, 
7th, 9th and 11th harmonic, both sine and cosine terms, 
is given in the Appendix, Table XI. 

Probably one of the most serious errors likely to 
occur in this method arises from the fact that the cosine 
terms are obtained from the differences of what may 
be large numbers, and therefore the condition exists 
where the differences consist of numbers smaller than 
the accuracy of the original products, and so may 
themselves be entirely due to error. Steinmetz 
(Bibl. 14) has worked out a modification of the schedule 
method to eliminate this source of error, but’ while 
mathematically successful, it increases the labor very 
greatly and so is not generally used. Another difficulty 
in practical application arises from the fact that higher 
harmonics are neglected, and a schedule ‘must be 
adopted which includes a sufficient number of ordinates, 
so that the higher harmonics may actually be negligible. 
With an unknown curve, this is more or less’ guess 
work, although the highest harmonic present may 
sometimes be fairly accurately estimated, or the type 
of curve may be sufficiently familiar for the general 
magnitude of results to be known. Thus’ with’ 'the 
magnetizing current of transformers, it is generally 
known that unless saturations are carried to very 
high values, the harmonics above thé’ 11th are ex- 
tremely small, while with alternator wave shapes, a 
tooth harmonic may be observed as a ripple whose order 
may easily be estimated. If no ripple is observed, 
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it is probable that no harmonics higher than the 13th 
exist. The labor required to solve a curve by the 
schedule method rises rapidly as the ordinates or 
harmonics increase. The rate of increase of labor is 
at least proportional to the square of the order of the 
highest harmonic. Schedules as high as 35 ordinates 
are given in the California Railroad Commission 
Report (Bibl. 21). F. W. Gover (Bibl. 18) has also 
furnished some interesting data upon the error to be 
expected from neglecting higher harmonics which are 
present. His results seem to indicate that unless the 
neglected harmonics are very prominent, the error is 
chiefly confined to the highest of the harmonics 
determined by the schedule method, but an analysis 
of a series such as given by a rectangular wave where 
the harmonics theoretically extend to infinity, and 
which requires a relatively large number of terms to 
approximate the curve, will give an error in all the 
harmonics determined by the schedule method for 
eleven ordinates, the error increasing in magnitude 
as the harmonics determined increase in order. In 
general, if the schedule method is used intelligently, 
and with a knowledge of its limitations, it affords a 
very satisfactory method of analysis. 


THE ELECTRIC ANALYZER 


The new electric analyzer here described is based 
directly upon the schedule method, and is in substance 
an electrical network arranged to give the same result 
as that obtained by the mathematical processes. If 
an e. m. f. proportional to the ordinate y, is impressed 
upon a conductance proportional to the sine or cosine 
of the ordinate angle & 6, then the resulting current 
is proportional to their product, and it will be seen 
that this corresponds to one of the terms of the summa- 
tion it is necessary to evaluate. Thus: 

Let: e =kiy and Rk =1/sink 6, 

Then J = Kiysink 6, 

- If anumber of such circuits are connected in parallel, 
then the total current flowing will be the sum of the 


currents in each circuit. Thus, if a five-ordinate 
schedule is used as a basis, it will be necessary to have 
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five adjustable voltages representing each of the 
measured ordinates, and a succession of resistances 
representing the various values of sines or cosines of 
the various angle multiples. As the ordinates remain 
the same for each curve, and only the angle functions 
change, it is evidently possible to have one setting of 
the adjustable voltages hold for the whole of one 
analysis, and the required values of resistance may be 
thrown in by multiple switches.. In the use of the 
simpler schedules, dial switches may be used, but for 
more complicated schedules, gang switches are neces- 
sary to eliminate circulating currents. It will be 
understood that the current used for obtaining the 
solution of the schedule is direct current and bears no 
relation to the alternating-current wave under analysis. 


Slider Setting proportional to Y, 


Slide Wires 


Resistances Proportional to pode 
Sin.®, = Y, Sin. 6, 


The analyzer does not analyze an alternating-current 
wave directly, but an oscillogram must first be taken 
of it and then ordinates measured at the proper in- 
tervals, exactly as would be done for the mathematical 
schedule method. 

The elementary principle is shown in Fig. 1, where 
three slide wires are used to provide the variable voltage 
and the sliders are connected from the sliding contacts 
through proper resistances to a common bus, to which . 
is connected the indicating ammeter. Slide wires are 
the simplest means of obtaining variable voltage, but 
of course are subject to the objection that if current 
is drawn off at the sliding contact, the voltage dis- 
tribution is no longer linearly proportional. The 
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error involved in the assumption that the voltage is 
proportional is given by the equation: 


pd, 
Error = ( ci ) —< 
Lo rt 


where F is the resistance of the slide wire, .r the 
resistance connected in series with sliding contact, 
x the position of contact and I-the length of slide wire. 

Thus it will be seen that if the series resistance is 
500 times the slide wire resistance, the error is 0.1 per 
cent. As the accuracy of any harmonic analysis 
seldom exceeds 2 per cent, an error of 0.1 per cent is 
entirely negligible. Another point that brings in a 


+ 
Battery 


Slide Wires 


Fie. 2—Wirine DiacramM FoR 5-ORDINATE ANALYSER GIVING 
1st, 3RD, AND 5TH HARMONICS 


The dial-switch is turned to proper point and coefficient read on meter. 
The switches marked §, S, S, are mechanically coupled so that they move 
in unison and are thrown to the right for fundamental components and 
the left for 5th harmonic. Slide wires 2 ohms each. 


difficulty is the fact that some of the angle functions 
are negative and some positive. Therefore, either 
the voltage or resistance must have two signs. Since 
negative resistance cannot be obtained for this purpose, 
it is easier to use a middle tap for the ammeter return 
circuit on each slide wire. As these middle taps will 
all be of the same polarity, there will be no current 
flowing and the position of the slider to the left or 
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right of the middle tap will give an e. m. f. of opposing 
signs. Fig. 2 shows the connections for a five-ordinate 
analyzer, the slide wires being folded back at the 
middle point and two sliders being used, so that they 
may both be attached to the same member of the 
device, and the same scale setting used for either 


HiG3 


positive or negative values, the change being made by 
switching in the resistance connected to the proper 
contact, leaving the other one idle. The values of 
resistance are calculated so that the maximum inherent 
error due to voltage distortion will be 0.1 per cent. 
The maximum will only occur in some of the ordinates 
and so the average error for the instrument will be 
less than this. The greater the number of slide wires, 


Fie. 4 


the less this average error will be. In order to calculate 
the values of the resistances, the lowest one is taken 
as 1000 ohms and the others designed to bear the same 
proportion to this as the sine or cosine desired. Thus 
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the smallest sine is 0.50. The largest is 1.00. There- 
fore, if the smallest resistance corresponding to the 
sine value of 1.0 is 1000 ohms, the largest resistance 
will be: 


1.0 


0.5 x 1000 = 2000 ohms 


The analyzer shown in Fig. 2 will analyze any wave 
not containing higher than the fifth harmonic and 
one where the wave does not cross the axis within 
a half cycle, or, in other words, which has no negative 
ordinates, as no provision is made for ordinates of 
more than one sign. This may be taken care of very 
simply, however, by introducing a reversing switch 
in each slide wire, which is thrown over when a nega- 


Ere@s-5 


tive ordinate setting is required. The majority of 
curves met in ordinary practise do not require this 
additional refinement. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ELEVEN-ORDINATE ELECTRIC 
ANALYZER 


The eleven-ordinate analyzer based upon this 
scheme is shown complete in Fig. 3, and connected 
for operation in Fig. 4. The double slide wires, similar 
to those in the five-ordinate diagram, are wound upon 
maple plywood disks, six inches, (15.25 cm.) in dia- 
meter, with a projecting flange for manipulation. 
The edge of the disk carries a scale divided into 100 
parts for the length of the slide wire, which is a little 
less than the periphery of 18.8 (47.8 cm.) inches. The 
three connections to each slide wire are made by 
flexible cables and carried to busbars along the under 
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part of the face plate, as seen in the front part of 
Fig. 5, showing the slide wire disks assembled upon 
the face plate. Each disk projects through the face 
plate, and the scale reading against a setting line, 
painted on the face plate, is read through a one-inch 
slot beside the flange, as may be seen from Fig. 3. 
The sliding contacts are mounted upon a bakelite 
platform on the bottom of the face plate-just behind 
the busbars, and consist. of two phosphor-bronze 
springs per disk, bearing upon the two parts of the 
slide wire. The slide wires are made of No.25B.&S. 
resistance wire having 1.65 ohms resistance each, and, 
being connected in parallel, give the whole slide wire 
system a resistance of 0.15 ohms. The resistances 
representing the angle functions are placed along the 
inside of the containing box. The resistances are 
wound from high-resistance wire upon fiber spools 
21% inches (6.85 cm.) long, with %-inch (1.27-cm.) 
cores and 14-inch (8.18-cm.) flanges. Each spool 
consists of two sections, the bottom section for con- 
nection to the negative contacts and the top section 
for connection to the positive contacts. For making 
the proper connections, six gang switches are mounted 
in a separate housing upon the front of the box, as 
shown in Fig. 8. These consist of a brass rod with 
five crossarms which fit between five sets of jaws upon 
each side. The jaws are all insulated from each other, 
so that closing the switch to either side, closes ten 
circuits and connects them to a common bus. 

Each switch represents one harmonic, closed to the 
left for the sine component and to the right for the 
cosine component. In the position shown in Fig. 3, 
it is set for the fifth sine component. In this particular 
machine, two dial switches are also provided for further 
isolation of resistances. These are shown upon the 
front edge of the face plate in Fig. 3. These are 
entirely unnecessary for the operation of the machine 
and were added purely for experimental purposes to 
determine the errors resulting from circulating currents, 
with the point in view of further simplification. The 
third dial switch on the left is a resistance in the 
battery circuit for adjusting the slide wire current. 
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The complete wiring diagram of this instrument is 
shown in Fig. 6, and the resistance data are givenin 
the appendix. 

METHOD OF OPERATION 


The current chosen for the slide wires depends upon 
the instruments available. In Fig. 4, the battery is 
connected through an auxiliary resistance for adjust- 
ment and about 0.20 ampere per slide wire was used 
in the tests given below. The meter for reading the 
harmonics was a Paul unipivot milliammeter, the 
scales of 20 and 2 milliamperes maximum being used. 
It does not make any appreciable difference what the 
resistance of the meter is, so a meter of this type is 
very convenient, as the sensitivity may be increased 
by multiples of ten by simply turning a switch; and thus 
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thé smaller harmonic components read with greater 
accuracy on the meter than is warranted by the 
method. If the current in the slide wires is increased 
five times, which is allowable, the meter required 
would be a 200-milliampere maximum reading instru- 
ment which is of commercial size. The slide wire 
current will still not be in excess of that easily furnished 
by a portable storage battery, so the auxiliary devices 
required are of easily obtainable nature. 

To make the analysis, the instrument is first cali- 
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brated. This is done by setting the disks for a pure 
sine wave. Red marks are provided upon the scales, 
so that this can be rapidly done without reference 
tables. . The first :gang switch is then thrown to the 
left, or fundamental sine position, and the resistance 
in the battery circuit adjusted until the meter reads 
100, or any other convenient amount. All other com- 
ponents should be zero. The switches are then turned 
successively through the ‘other positions, and 
if the meter reads zero for all of them, it indicates 
that all connections are correct.. This is a very rapid 
and invaluable check, for it can be made quickly any 
time and is an almost infallible indication of any open 
or short circuits, or poor contacts. All the resistances 
used in the sine fundamental position are used again 
in some other position, so that it includes them as 
well. Of course, it will not indicate poor connections, 
etc., that may develop for different ordinate settings 
but this has proved to be a very rare occurrence. 

The eleven disks are next set to the values read 
from the curve, which should be done with some scale © 
which will give the maximum ordinate a value of 80 
to 100, or some decimal multiple of it, in order to in- 
sure the greatest range of slide wires, and thus obtain 
the maximum accuracy. If the battery current has 
remained the same, the readings obtained upon the 
meter will then give the values.of the harmonic com- 
ponents directly, in terms of the fundamental sine 
wave used for calibration. Thus knowing the relative 
values of the scales used, the actual values of the 
coefficients may be easily determined. The readings 
are obtained by simply throwing one switch after the 
other, first to the left and then to the right, then re- 
turning it to the disconnected position and passing to 
the next switch. No change has to be made in the 
slide wire disk settings until another curve is analyzed. 

Usually the relative magnitude of the harmonics 
is of more interest than the actual magnitude. This 
may be obtained directly from the instruments by ad- 

_justing the slide wire current, and this appears to be 
the only type of harmonic analyzer where this can be 
accomplished. After the disk settings have been made, 
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instead of leaving the battery current the same as for 
the calibration and check, the fundamental switch is 
thrown to the sine position, and then the resistance in 
the battery circuit adjusted until the meter reads 100. 
Further manipulation of the switches then gives the 
harmonic coefficients directly in percentage of the fund- 
amental sine. This machine also eliminates the chance 
of mathematical errors which creep in so easily with the 
multitude of operations necessary in the usual analysi 

by schedule. 


TESTS UPON ELECTRIC ANALYZER. 


The tables give a series of tests made to determine 
the accuracy of the network analyser. A very simple 
curve was first taken, as given in Table III. The only 
error will be seen to be the 11th sine coefficient. This 
is due to an error in the value of one of the resistances 
connected for this combination, and it will be noticed 
that this error is repeated in all-readings. Increasingly 
trying combinations of terms were analyzed, and it 
will be seen that the maximum error occurs in Table 
IX, and amounts to 3.7 per cent. The value for com- 
parison was obtained by working out the schedule 
method upon a calculating machine and thus obtaining 
the best possible accuracy by this method. It is 
interesting to note that in Tables IX and X for the 
triangular and rectangular waves, neither method gives 
accurate results, due to the harmonics above the 11th 
being neglected, and these types of curves having an 
infinite number of theoretical terms. Tables VII and 
VIII give the analyses of an ordinary transformer 
magnetizing current wave, and a peculiar wave made 
up of a sine with a superimposed discontinuous func- 
tion obtained from the thermionic conduction in a 
three-electrode vacuum tube with alternating current 
impressed upon the plate circuit. These two curves 
are similar to the types met with in general practise, and 
show quite good accuracy, the maximum error being 
3.32 per cent in the.11th harmonic and 1.88 per cent 
in the other harmonics. The last harmonic within 
range of the schedule will always give the largest 
chance for error as it means that only one point per 
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cycle is determined, and this is just the requirement 
for determining the size of the component. Thus a 
small error in measurement of the ordinate or setting 
of the machine will introduce relatively large errors in 
the results. 

From these tests and the underlying theory, the 
conclusion may be arrived at that for the-usual type 
of curve an accuracy of 2 to 8 per cent may be expected 
from this type of instrument, which is sufficiently ac- 
curate for most practical requirements and compares 


TABLE I 


Data on Resistance Coils for 11-Ordinate Harmonic Analyzer. 
Arrangement of Coils: 


Coil No. Resistance Taps. 


Top Sections. Plus Connection 


1 o — 518 — 707 — 1938 
2 Oo — 500 — 518 — 577 — 1000 
3 Oo — 707 — 
4 oO — 577 — 1000 — 1938 
5 o — 518 — 707 — 19388 
6 0 — 500 
7 oOo — 518 — 707 — 1938 
8 0 — 500 — 577 
9 0 — 707 — 
10 o — 500 — 577 — 1000 
11 oO — 518 — 707 — 1938 
Bottom Sections. Minus Connection 
1 Oo — 518 — 707 — 19388 
2 QoQ — 500 — 577 — 1000 — 1938 
3 0 — 707 
4 o — 500 — 518 — 577 
5 0 618 — 707 — 1938 
6 0 — 500 
7 o — 518 — 707 — 1938 
8 Oo — 518 — 577 — 1000 — 1938 
9 0 — 707 
10 Oo — 500 — 518 —- .577 — 1000 — 1938 
11 Oo — 518 — 707 — 1938 : 


favorably with other methods of analysis. The error 
in the highest order of harmonic within range of the 
machine may be somewhat larger than this if the har- 
monic is prominent, but this is a characteristic of the 
method and not the particular instrument. The errors 
are all calculated against the value of the fundamental 
sine, as this is the fairest method. The importance of 
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TABLE III 


Curve of Equation: y =sin 6 +0.5sin3 6 


Ordinates: 


Yi y2-~Y3 U4 Us U6 U7 Ys Ug Yio Yu 
0.612 1.0 1.06 0.866 0.613 0.50 0.613 0.866 1.06 1.0 0.612 


Error in per cent 


Electric analyser Calculated fundamental 
Har- | ———— = | | 
monics Sin. Cos. Sin. Cos. Sin. Cos. 
1st +1.0 0 + 0.9986 0 0 0 
3rd +0.5 0 + 0.4996 0 0 0 
5th 0 0 + 0.0016 0 0 0 
7th 0 0 + 0.0016 0 0 10) 
9th. it) 0 + 0.0003 (8) 0 (0) 
11th. +.0.02 0 — 0.0013 0 + 2.0 0 
TABLE IV 


- Curve of Equation: y =sin 6 + 0.8sin3 @+0.6sin5 @+40.4sin7 6 
+0.2sin9 6 +0.1sin11 6 


Ordinates: 


mm ye Y3 Va. + Rs UG Ui UB U9 yio yu 


0.978 0.587 0.388 0.297 0.307 0.250 0.307 0.297 0.388 0.587 0.978 


Error per cent 


Electric Analyser Calculated fundamental 
Hare | ———---—- -- 
monics Sin. Cos. Sin. Cos. Sin. Cos. 
1st. +1.0 0 + 0.9987 (0) 0 0 
3rd. + 0.80 0 + 0.8081 0 0 0 
5th. + 0.59 0 + 0.6040 0 — 1.0 0 
7th, + 0.38 (0) + 0.3884 0 — 2.0 0 
9th. + 0.195 (0) + 0.1920 0 — 0.5 (0) 
11th. +0.12 | + 0.005) + 0.0990 (0) + 2.0 + 0.5 


TABLE V 


Curve of Equation: y =sin @—0.8sin3 6 +0.6sin5 @—0.4sin7 0 
. + 0.2 sin9 @—0O.1sin11 6 


Ordinates : 


U1 2 U3 U4 Us U6 Yi Ys U9 Yio Yur 
0.0015 @.013 0.035 0.048 0.623 1.55 0.623 0.048 0.035 0.013 0.0015 


a 


(Actual values twice theses values) 


Error in per cent 


Electric analyser Calculated . fundamental 
Har- = |—_ —_—___- | — — 

monics Sin. « Cos Sin Cos Sin Cos 
1st +1.0 0 + 0.9998 (0) (0) 0 
3rd — 0.79 i) — 0.7980 (0) —- 1.0 0 
5th + 0.58 0 + 0.5890 (0) — 2.0 0 
7th. — 0.39 (0) — 0.4030 (0) ~ 1.0 0 
9th. + 0.22 (0) + 0.2120 0 + 2.0 ct) 
11th. — 0.12 0 — 0.1200 (t) + 2.0 0 
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TABLE VI 


Curve of Equation: y =sin @ +0.2cos 6 +0.5 sin3 6 + 0:1cos 36 
+0.1sin9 6 +0.2cos9 6 


Ordinates: 
Y1 U 3 U4 U5 U6 UT U8 U9 Y10 Yu 
0.806 1.073 1.342 0.666 1.130 0.60 0.042 1.066 0.919 0.727 0.560 


Error in per cent 


Electric analyser Calculated fundamental 

Har- — 

monics Sin Cos Sin Cos Sin Cos 
1st. + 1.0 + 0.18 + 1.014} + 0.189 0 + 2.0 
3rd + 0.49 50,10 + 0.489} — 0.098; — 1.0 0 
5th. + 0.018] + 0.01 + 0.004} + 0.003 + 1.8 +-°1.0 
7th + 0.023! — 0.028} + 0.004} — 0.902 + 2.3 + 2.8 
9th + 0.013} + 0.21 + 0.090} + 0.195 + 3.0 + 1.0 
11th +0.011} — 0.023} + 0.014) — 0.004 + 1.1 +-2,.3 

TABLE VII 
Curve of magnetizing current in transformer 
Ordinates: 


y1 U2 U3 U4 U5 U6 U7 Us y9 Yio Yu 
0.30 0.95 1.03 0.90 0.75 0.60 0.55 0.50 0.42 0.35 0.20 


Error in per cent 
Electric analyser Calculated fundamental 
Har- oo 
monics Sin. Cos. Sin. Cos. Sin. Cos. 
Ist. + 0.812} + 0.22 | + 0.8121) + 0.2165 0 0 
3rd. + 0.199} — 0.160) + 0.1933] — 0.1492 +0.74 + 1.23 
5th. — 0.027| — 0.088} — 0.0280] — 0.0886} — 0.12 0 
7th. — 0.041} — 0.020} — 0.0407) — 0.0179 0 + 2.45 
9th, — 0.041, + 0.017} — 0.0401} + 0.0158 +0.11 + 0.12 
11th. +0.019| + 0.038) + 0.0086] + 0.0233} 43.32 +1.85 
TABLE VIII 
Curve of Sinusoid plus discontinuous peak, 
YU Y2 3 U4 Us Y6 Ur UB Y9 Yio Yu 


0.60 0.725 0.775 0.775 0.725 0.65 0.75 1.07 1.25 1.15 0.725 
Error in per cent 


< Electric analyser Calculated fundamental 
Har- |— |. -$ $$$ | — 
monics Sin 7 Cos Sin Cos Sin Cos 


+1.065| — 0.165) + 1.064 | — 0.1630 

+ 0.425} + 0.098] + 0.407 | + 0.0940) + 

+ 0.037} + 0.085] + 0.037 | + 0.0833 
7th + 0.044 — 0.012] + 0.040 | — 0.0098; + 

+ 0.025} + 0.005} + 0.0009} + 0.0050) + 

+ 0.037] — 0.020) + 0.0024/ — 0.0088} + 
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TABLE IX 


Rectangular Wave: 
y =sin 6 +1/3sin3 6 +1/5sin5 @+1/7sin7 6+ . 


Ordinates are all equal. 
Error in per cent 


Electric analyser Calculated fundamental 

Har- a 

monic Sin. | Cos. Sin. Cos. Sin. Cos. 
1st. +1.0 0 + 1.000 (0) 0 0 
3rd. + 0.325 0 + 0.318 0 +0.3 0 
5th. + 0.178 0 + 0.172 0 + 0.6 0 
7th + 0.099 0 + 0.101 0 — 0.2 0 
9th + 0.058 0 + 0.055 0 +0.3 0 
11th + 0.055} + 0.014] + 0.018 0 + 3.7 +1.4 


NOTE. Errors in above table are calculated against the calculated 
solution of the wave, since the fact that higher harmonics are neglected 
introduces large errors in the schedule method and the error figures are 
intended as a criterion of electric machine accuracy. 


TABLE X 
Triangular Wave: y = 4/7 (sin 6 —1/3?sin3 6 +1/5% sn5@e@—..... ) 
Ordinates: 


U1 y2 sos yam Ys U6 UI Us Yo Yio yu 
0.262 0.524 0.785 1.05 1.31 1.57 1.31 1.05 0.785 0.524 0.262 


Error per cent 


Electric analyser Calculated Correct | fundamental 
Har-  |———————- | >. | | 
monic Sin Cos Sin Cos Sin Sin Cos 
1st. +1.27 0 + 1.2805 0 + 1.2732) — 0.3 0 
3rd. — 0.143 0 — 0.1489 0 — 0.1415) +1.2 0 
5th. + 0,058 0 + 0.0588 0 +0.0509| +0.8 0 
7th. — 0.034 0 — 0.0346 0 — 0.0259} +0.8 0 
9th. + 0.025 0 + 0.0266 0 +0.0157| +0.9 0 
11th, — 0.018/— 0.001/— 0.0222 0 — 0.0105} + 0.7 + 0.1 


NOTE. It will be noticed that the errors in the calculated values are 
of the same magnitude as those in the electric machine. The percentages 
given in the error column are calculated against the correct coefficients 
and therefore are chargeable in a large measure to the method rather than 
the electric device for interpreting it. 


TABLE XI 


SCHEDULE FOR THE ANALYSIS OF A PERIODIC CURVE IN 
WHICH ONLY ODD HARMONICS APPEAR UP TO THE 
ELEVENTH HARMONIC 


Note. The two half-periods will be similar, so that if the mean line be 
taken between the highest and lowest points in the curve, there will be 
no constant term. For further simplification the origin should be taken 
where the curve crosses the zero line. 

(1) Divide the half-period into 12 equal parts, and measure the 11 
ordinates yi y2us . . . . yi; yo and yy being each zero. 

(2) Then arrange these ordinates as under: 

Yi V2 U3 Ys Ys Ue 
Yui Yio Ve Ys yz 


AGOING /icicnisoistaistoet saeneeesSl S2 S3 Sq S5 Se 
Subtracting.................d) de d3 ds ds 
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Note. s; stands for the sum of y; and yn; d; for the difference between 
yi and yu. Great care must be taken as to + and — signs throughout, 
(3) Group numbers, to obtain values for use with third and ninth 
harmonics, as follows: 
Sit s3—s5 =n 
So — $6 = 12 
dy — ds = ds = ej 
(4) Then select from the above numbers and put them in their places 
the table below, multiplying each by the sine set down in the left-hand 
column before it is entered. 


oe SSSSssSSSSSSSss 


Sine-Terms Cosine-Terms 
Harmonics Harmonics 
Angle —_—_ _ 
1&11/;3&9|5&7 |1&11|] 3&9|5&7 
Sin 15° = 0.2588 | s S5 ds d, 
Sin 30° = 0.500 So Sy | dg dy 
Sin 45° = 0.707 S3 T1 —s3 d; el —d; 
Sin 60° = 0.866 84 —S4 dy —d, 
Sin 75° = 0.966 S5 S] dy ds 
Sin 90° = 1.000 S6 T2 S6 cares —d, 5 
' Total first column 
Total second column 
Sum 6 By 6B; | 6B; 6 A, 6 A3 6 As 
Difference 6 Bu 6 Bg 6 B; 6 Au 6 Ag 6 Az 
Check: 


Ai + Azs +As +Az + Ap + Arn =0 
Bi Be By 7 bo ag = U6 


the harmonic is usually comparable with its relation 
to the fundamental, and any method of measurements 
from a curve cannot be expected to give great accuracy 
upon a harmonic which may have a magnitude of the 
same general order as the error of the method of ob- 
taining the curve or the measurement of ordinates. 
When the great saving of time is considered, what might 
be called the overall effectiveness of the instrument is 
quite great. 

TIME REQUIRED FOR HARMONIC ANALYSIS BY 

DIFFERENT METHODS 

Harmonic analysis may be effected by three general 
methods: 

1. Mathematical 

2. Graphical 

3. Instrumental 
The time required by graphical methods renders them 
practically useless except for determining one or two 
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harmonics. They have the advantage of picking out 
anyone harmonic within the accuracy of the con- 
struction, but do not seem to lend themselves readily 
to large groups of analyses. 

The two best known instrumental methods are the 
Henrici-Coradi machine (Bibl. 55,65) and the West- 
inghouse-Chubb polar analyser, (Bibl. 51and 52). 
The former consists of five glass spheres, rolling within 
a carriage so that their displacement is proportional 
to the ordinates of the curve. The curve in cartesian 
form is plotted to fairly large scale and followed with 
a tracer point. Motion of the tracer point in the time- 
axis direction rotates cages around the glass spheres, 
the cages carrying planimeter wheels in contact with 
the spheres. Thus the radius of the circle upon which 
the planimeter wheel rolls is proportional to sin k@ and 
the motion of the spheres is proportional to y. The 
resulting displacement of the wheel is the solution of 
the Fourier integral given in the first part of the 
paper. Hach cage carries two wheels at right angles. 
Thus for one tracing of the curve, the sine and cosine 
components of five harmonics may be determined. 
Resetting of the pulleys upon the top of the cages 
allows another five to be determined with another 
tracing of the curve. 

The Westinghouse-Chubb analyser requires a curve 
in polar form, obtained from the polar oscillograph, 
from which a template must be made of cardboard. 
This is placed upon a platen, which is given a combined 
rotational and harmonic translational motion. An 
arm carrying a roller traverses the edge of the template 
and guides a polar planimeter in its extremity. After 
one complete trace of the template the reading of the 
planimeter gives one component of the harmonic for 
which the machine wasset. Gears are then shifted for 
another harmonic and the process repeated. Unfor- 
tunately, the author has no records of time required 
for analysis by this machine. If high order harmonics 
are required, the time is rather long, but this is not 
fair to the machine, since it may easily be motor- 
driven and other work done while it is grinding out the 
analysis. Transferring curves from cartesian form 
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to polar form requires a good deal of time and intro- 
duces a good deal of chance for error, so it is not satis- 
factory unless used with polar curves. 

Some of the times required for analyses are as 
follows: 


= INO: 
harmonics Minutes 
Method Time determined | per coeff. Authority 

Steinmetz........ LO; .gihr, 10 60 D. C, Miller 
Schedule... ....-. 3. ory 8 2255) D.C. Miller 
Schedules. 222.2. 1 hr. 8 (bs) F. W. Grover 
Schedule......... 2:5 hr. 17 10.6 Author 
EROS Se sole os, ont 15 min. 3 5 D. C, Miller 
Coradi Mch....... 13 min. 10 tes D. C. Miller 
Coradi Mch....... 7 in, 5 ie4 D. C. Miller 
Schedules... os + 30 min. 6 5.0 Author 
Electric Mch...... 3.5 min. 6 .6 Author 


The figures are not all comparable. They should be 
corrected for the number of harmonics determined, as 
the labor is not proportional with the different methods. 
The figures for the Coradi machine assume the curve 
already drawn. If the curve has to be enlarged from an 
oscillograph film, the added time for this should be 
included. The last two sets of data are based upon the 
time for doing the actual calculation, the readings from 
the curve having already been made, and being the 
same in each case, both times being for analysis of the 
same curve. The schedule analysis was performed 
upon a Marchant calculating machine. It can be 
done quicker with a slide rule, but the errors in the 
cosine components are then liable to be very. great. 


CONCLUDING COMPARISON 


In conclusion, it may be of interest to compare the 
advantages and disadvantages of the different methods. 


SCHEDULE METHOD 


ADVANTAGES : _ DISADVANTAGES 
Very laborious and slow for 
more than a few coefficients 
Requires only a small chart Not accurate where har- 
for direction monies exist outside range of 
schedule. 


Simple 
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Fairly accurate within theo- 
retical limitations. 


Reasonably fast for a small 
number of coefficients. 
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Subject to error unless cal- 
culating machine used, par- 
ticularly in cosine components. 


WESTINGHOUSE-CHUBB 


Accurate 
Easy to operate 


May be motor-driven and so 
require little labor. 

Semi-portable 

Not difficult to obtain 

Easy to maintain 


Requires cardboard template 
of polar form. 

Difficult to use with curves. 
in Cartesian form. 

Requires separate trace for 
each component. 

Moderately expensive. 

Construction requires much 
machine work. 


HENRICI-CORADI 


Accurate 
Easy to operate 


Quick 


Five harmonics completely 
determined with one trace. 


Requires large curve. 

Special table, tracks, etc., 
must be provided. 

Can only be manufactured 
by expert instrument makers. 


Expensive. 

Difficult to obtain 

Requires care for main- 
tenance. 


Not portable. 


ELECTRIC 


Hasy and simple to operate. 

Moderately accurate and 
eliminates many chances for 
error. 

Very quick, as only one 
group of readings required 
from curve. 

Reads coefficients either in 
actual values or per cent of 
fundamental sine component. 

Hasy to con-truct, requiring 
common materials and little 
expert workmanship. 

Inexpensive 

Easy to maintain 

Auxiliary apparatus of com- 
mon form. 


Subject to limitations in- 
herent with schedule method. 

Subject to usual difficulties 
of electric networks. 

Not extremely accurate. 


Number of resistances in- 
creases rapidly with order of 
harmonies. 

Requires storage battery 
and meter in addition to ana- 
lyzer itself. 


—— eo, 
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DISCUSSION ON ‘‘AN ELECTROMAGNETIC DEVICE FOR 
RAPID SCHEDULE HARMONIC ANALYSIS OF COM- 
PLEX WAVES” (DELLENBAUGH), NEW YORK, 
N. Y., FEBRUARY 18, 1921. 


V..Karapetoff: This device is of considerable in- 
terest, not only for the solution of the specific problem 
for which it has been designed, but also as opening 
new possibilities in the solution of other -electrical 
problems.’ Now and then we have to solve a system of 
linear differential equations, or algebraic equations of 
the first degree, maybe two or five or more, depending 
upon the nature of the problem, and this is a tedious 
process. If we know of a physical phenomenon, which 
mathematically, is reducible say to a system of linear 
equations of the first degree, then we can set that 
apparatus and let the laws of nature solve the equations. 
To illustrate—in an electrical network with given 
sources of constant voltage and given resistances, the 
Kirchoff equations for the unknown currents are 
simultaneous equations of the first degree. So if you 
want to solve the network, as a rule you have to solve 
a system of such simultaneous equations. 

Now, conversely, suppose that in some problem in 
engineering or in physics, we have to solve a number 
of simultaneous equations of the first degree; this may 
not be an electrical problem at all.. Then, if we could 
arrange an experimental network of conductors with 
ammeters in various branches and set the e. m. fs. and 
the resistances of these branches to represent the con- 
stant coefficients of the given equations, the ammeter 
readings would give us directly the values of the un- 
known quantities. In this way we can make the laws 
of nature do work for us, that in pure mathematics 
would be tedious. 

Mr. Dellenbaugh does not claim that his device is 
a universal substitute for all other methods and 
devices for harmonic analysis. As he himself states, 
it 1s only one of the methods which has certain advan- 
tages and certain disadvantages. Perhaps the most 
evident disadvantage is that of a limited number of 
disks and therefore of a limited number of ordinates, 
to be taken on the given curve. But I hope that he 
will continue to work on this idea, and will develop a 
device that will enable us to analyze harmonics with 
the highest possible precision, and also will enable us 
to take automatically into account smaller irregulari- 
ties, due to much higher harmonics. For instance 
he mentions Prof. D. C. Miller’s work on curve analysis 
which has been largely in acoustics, where harmonics 
of higher order are of prime importance. This problem 
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of curve analysis will never be considered as completed 
until we develop an instrument by means of which 
the amplitude and the phase position of a desired 
harmonic can be obtained almost automatically with 
a comparatively simple setting of the device. 

ASE Kennelly: When in laboratory practise only 
an occasional oscillogram calls for ‘analysis, it is ordi- 
narily dealt with by some schedule method, and recourse ' 
to mechanical apparatus for deriving the harmonic. 
components is not important. When however, many 
and frequent oscillograms have to be analyzed, the 
schedule routine becomes burdensome and _ tedious. 
In such cases, a device like that which Mr. Dellen- 
baugh has described in his paper becomes very useful, 
not merely because of the time saved in its use, but 
also because of the greatly reduced liability to acciden- 
tal arithmetical errors. The device does nearly all of 
the arithmetic automatically, and indicates the ans- © 
wer on the dial of a milliammeter. If there is any - 
question as to the accuracy of the results in a given 
recorded case, it becomes an easy matter to repeat the 
analysis with the device, and obtain a check on the 
numerical work; whereas the repetition of the work 
of arithmetical schedule analysis, when carried to a 
number of harmonics, is often a sufficiently serious 
task to make the attempt unlikely. 

F.S.Dellenbaugh, Jr.: Idonotwishtoclaim undue 
credit of originality for applying electricity to algebraic 
solutions of equations. Mr. Arthur Wright, (Bibl. 44.) 
has done some beautiful work along these lines and 
built a machine which was not only capable of the 
solution of ordinary equations but which could also 
introduce empirical curves. In_ this machine 
logarithmic resistances were built by winding wire 
around a logarithmic shaped form, which then was 
moved along a scale, forming a sort of electric slide rule. 
A carriage supported other wires making sliding contact 
with a bank of these logarithmic resistances. The 
position of the resistance determines the coefficients 
of each term and the slope of the sliding wire deter- 
mines the exponents. By bending the sliding wires to 
special curves, variable exponents, and thus empirical 
curves, can be introduced. 

As Dr. Karapetoff remarked, the ultimately most 
desirable machine for harmonic analysis is one which 
will give all the desired coefficients of the various terms 
of the Fourier series, after one trace of the curve. This 
is the ideal which I still hold before me, and 


undoubtedly some day it will be accomplished. One ~ © 


method of doing this which has occurred to me would 
be to have a rolling carriage which moves in the 
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direction of the abscissas. This would carry a stylus 
moving in the direction of the ordinates. The method 
upon which it is based is the Kennelly or Fischer- 
Hinnen method of selected ordinates. With this type 
of analysis it-is only necessary to add and subtract 
selected ordinates, but special ordinates must be 
selected in different places for each harmonic to be 
determined. Thus the rollers of the carriage could 
carry contact drums closing a circuit at the proper 
values of ordinates. The stylus could impress-voltages 
in this circuit proportional to the ordinates by a drop 
wire and sliding contact moved by the stylus. Ifa 
fixed resistance and meter, of the Grassot Fluxmeter 
type, were connected in the circuit, then the reading of 
the meter after a trace of the curve would give any 
harmonic coefficient for which the parts were designed. 
A multiplicity of contact drums, circuits and meters 
would enable the determination of a multiplicity of 
harmonics. However, there are a number of practical 
drawbacks to this scheme, notably that the meter 
must be one with a large moment of inertia and zero 
restoring moment, which is a difficult thing to build, 
and maintain, and one of these would be required for 
each harmonic to be determined. 

There are innumerable ways in which harmonic 
analysis can be done, all more or less successful and 
practical, but all having some features of cost, time, or 
inaccuracies which renders them undesirable. It is 
extraordinary that a process which can be done in so 
many ways has no quick and immediate solution. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF THE STOP WATCH AS 
-A PRECISION INSTRUMENT 


BY A. L. ELLIS 


Thomson Laboratory, General Electric Company, Lynn, Mass. 


N MANY scientific and engineering measurements 
the quantity, time, is an important factor. Its 
value may be required within widely varying 

limits of accuracy. A high degree of precision can of 
course be obtained with our present-day astronomical 
clocks in proper environment and their usefulness 
greatly extended by electrically relayed circuits. This 
method, however, is cumbersome, leaves much to be 
desired and is not generally applicable to laboratory 
measurements, not to mention the wide variety of 
field work. The result is, the more convenient stop 
watch is frequently the criterion used in judging in- 
tervals of from a few seconds to periods between ap- 
pointments with the dentist. 

Believing that the characteristics are not generally 
appreciated by the user, it is the purpose of this paper 
to point out the limitations of the stop watch in pre- 
cisicn measurements. It will not be necessary to dis- 
cuss such relatively classical adjustmentsas “isochronal” 
and “thermal,’’ as errors due to these sources are 
entirely masked by those due to the principle of op- 
eration, mechanical restrictions, and design. 

The several types of watches to be discussed will 
serve to illustrate the sources and character of the 
errors in those commonly used. Claim is not made 
that all types are shown nor is it the purpose of this 
paper to choose among the types. 

APPLICATIONS 

A great majority of the stop watches made are sold 
to the non-technical public who put them to the use 
of an ordinary timepiece, and occasionally time 
sporting events. Obviously, they are designed and 
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manufactured to meet the demands of this class of 
trade. As their use as timekeepers is of first impor- 
tance, they are made in many grades. To these grades 
are added the start, stop, and reset mechanism of the 
sweep second hand, and which in the case of a given 
make, is the same for all grades. Therefore, the limi- 
tations of a given type of stop mechanism of a given 
make are the same in the low and high-priced watch. 

As_ used by the technical public, the performance as 
a stop watch is the prime requisite. The accuracy of 
many scientific and engineering measurements is 
limited by stop watches’ inaccuracies. Designed to 
meet the needs of the non-technical public, where the 
stop mechanism is used a few times a year, it is not 
robust enough to stand up under the demands of engi- 
neering tests, as for instance, the calibration of watt- 
hour meters, where a day’s use exceeds several years 
non-technical use. 

Experience of over twenty years in a manufacturing 
organization, with over four hundred stop watches, 
(including thirteen makes and nineteen models), 
shows that nearly all are in the repair shop every two 
months and in cases where the use is more nearly 
continuous, as in meter testing, operation tests, etc., 
the repair shop intervals do not exceed two weeks. 


Cost VERSUS TIME KEEPING 


’ The ideas of the technical public as to what con- 
stitutes the best’ stop watch vary greatly. Many think 
the more costly the better. That this view, when ap- 
‘plied to a stop watch, is wrong, will be made evident. 

One of the big factors of cost of a modern timepiece 
is the adjustments for running in any position. Es- 
~ sential to these adjustments are the jewels of the train. 
Where the adjustments are approximate, only a few 
‘are required. Where the adjustments are to be ‘pre- 

cise, many are required and the cost is increased out of 
proportion. Precise adjustments cannot be made 

-. without many jewels and high cost, but it does not 

» necessarily follow that witha large number and high cost 
-©-one obtains precise adjustments; this idea is common as 

any jeweler can affirm, and accounts for the catch-penny 

watches of obscure make upon the market. 
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The function of the jewels, as you all know, is to 
reduce friction to a minimum, that the energy imparted 
to the balance may be the same with each tick, altered 
as little as possible by the variable wear, as time goes 
on. The disposition of these jewels and their bearing 
upon the requirements of a stop watch will be con- 
sidered. 

A very important timekeeping requisite is that the 
balance in its oscillations shall swing unhampered in 
any way. This requirement is an inherent source of 
error for a stop watch and will be considered together 
with the jewels at this point. 

Fig. 1 is a diagrammatic sketch showing the disposi- 
tion of the principal parts to be jeweled. Starting 
with the wheel marked “‘barrel’”’ containing the main- 
spring, the force of which acts through the center or 
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second wheel, the third wheel, the seconds or fourth 
wheel, the escape wheel, the pallet fork arbor to the 
balance, the speed of revolution increases in the order 
named. The force acting upon the bearings to produce 
friction, however, is greatest at the slowest speed. 
The disturbance, due to friction and wear, is greatest 
on the fast moving bearings. The importance of 
jewels is greatest at the balance and diminishes as the 
barrel is approached. The practise varies greatly. 
The most common, and certainly the most important 
is a seven-jewel movement. These jewels are disposed 
two at each end of the balance staff, the roller jewel 
and the two jewels of the pallet engaging the escape 
wheel. Of the two at each end of the balance staff 
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one acts to center the staff (ring stone), and the other 
to limit end play (end stone). Their general shape and 
the staff are shown at A. The diameters of the pivots 
are made.as small as possible, in some cases 0.002-in. 
diameter, to reduce friction. The roller jewel in the rol- 
ler table is of special shape, varying in different makes. 

The next common arrangement is the fifteen-jewel 
movement obtained by adding ring stones to the bear- 
ings of the pallet fork, the escape wheel, the fourth 
wheel, and the third wheel. 

Seventeen jewels are obtained by adding two ring 
stone jewels to the center wheel. 

Nineteen-jewel movement is obtained by adding 
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two jewels to the barrel between the barrel and its 
staff, or by adding two cap jewels to the end of the 
escape wheel staff. An additional number of jewels 
is obtained by adding caps to the remainder of the 
train. 

Fig. 2 gives some of the more important character- 
istics of the modern escapement showing the escape 
wheel and its connection with the balance through the 
pallet and fork. 

The escape wheel is shown locked against the pallet 
stone FR at position marked “lock.”’ The pressure of 
the mainspring at this point holds the fork against 
the upper banking pin. 

The roller jewel marked “jewel pin” is shown car- 
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ried into contact with the fork slot by the balance 
rotating in a counter-clockwise direction. Some of 
the energy in the balance wheel will be expended in 
carrying the fork through an angle of from one to one 
and a half degrees, the angle of lock, backing up the 
escape wheel against the mainspring. At this point 
the impulse face of the escape wheel club comes in con- 
tact with the impulse face of the pallet jewel R and 
energy is transferred from the mainspring to the bal- 
ance carrying the pallet and fork against the lower 
banking pin, the jewel pin on the balance being re- 
leased from the slot. The balance then continues 
free motion until its energy, minus that of friction, is 
transferred to the hair spring where the spring reacts 
to return the balance and the operations are repeated. 
The balance swings nearly a full revolution to the 
right and to the left from its position of rest. The 
actual excursion depends upon the force of the main- 
spring acting at the escapement, (friction losses in the 
balance and other moving parts, etc., are neglected). 
In general, the excursion of the balance is 680 degrees 
of motion. The roller jewel is in contact with the. 
pallet and fork through 60 degrees of its motion. The 
pallet fork moves through an angle of ten degrees. 
Of this angle, a degree and a half to two degrees are 
necessary for lock and drop. Through the remainder | 
of the angle the escape wheel, and therefore the train 
are in motion. The corresponding angle of the balance 
wheel is from 48 to 51 degrees. From this it will be 
seen that the train has an intermittent motion, being 
in motion during the time that the balance swings | 
through its center position at its maximum velocity. 
The train is in motion while the balance swings through 
0.07 of its excursion. The corresponding time is 
0.01 of a second, the period of the balance being 0.2 
sec. or a frequency of 18,000 beats per hour, 300 beats 
per minute. 
ERRORS OF A MECHANICALLY PERFECT STOP 
WATCH . 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that the sweep 
second hand of a stop watch is in motion but’ a small 
part of the time during an observation. In timing an 
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event the watch may he started just after the escape 
wheel has been released and stopped, just before the 
escape wheel is to be again released, in which case the 
time observed at the sweep second hand would be too 
short by one beat or '/s; of a second. The start and 
stop can also be so timed that the error will be one beat 
too much. Therefore, two mechanically perfect 
watches used to time the same event may disagree by 
*/; of a second or 1.8 per cent in a thirty-second reading 
or both watches can be in error by half this amount 
plus or minus as the second limit. 


Jochey Clue 
Fig. 3 
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Watches to be adjusted to keep time with extremely 
small variations must of necessity have many jewels. 
The cost of such a movement is not warranted in a 
stop watch. First, because the load to be carried by 
the train varies considerably whether the sweep second 
hand is running or not, and second, because careful 
adjustments made at the factory are almost invariably 
destroyed when the watch is repaired by the average 
jeweler. 

An alarm clock without jewels can readily be regu- 
lated to keep time within one minute, in twenty-four 
hours. This rate for an interval of one minute, pro- 
duces an error of +0.04 second. The inherent error of a 
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mechanically perfect stop watch is five times this amount. 
While the rate of an alarm clock as used is sufficiently 
precise for use as a stop watch, it is true that it cannot 
be carried about without seriously disturbing the rate. 
The addition of a few jewels properly applied as in 
the case of the seven-jewel movement removes this 
objection and permits even a closer rate adjust- 
ment. The addition of more than seven jewels serves 
only to reduce an already negligible error. ! 


ERRORS DUE TO METHODS OF APPLICATION OF START 
AND SToP MECHANISM AND MECHANICAL IMPER- 
FECTIONS IN SOME TYPICAL STOP WATCH 
DESIGNS 


The simplest, cheapest, and perhaps the most com- 
mon stop watch is one without the usual hour and 


Fic. 4--Jocxry CLuB 
Under the dial with hands removed. 


minute hands, having seven jewels. This watch, of 
Swiss make, is supplied to the trade under many names 
and models, differing slightly. The principle of opera- 
tion is the same in all cases. The sweep second hand 
and minute hand, if any, are started and stopped by 


starting and stopping the balance. =f i 
Fig. 3 is a sketch showing how this is carried out in the 
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type known as “Jockey Club.’”’ The balance and 
starting lever are shown in the stopped position. 
Pressing the stem, (not shown), starts the balance by 
snapping the starting lever about the right-hand screw, 
dragging the start and stop spring along the edge of 
the balance in the direction of the arrow, thereby 
setting the balance in motion. 

Pressing the stem a second time stops the balance by 
returning the lever to the position shown. 

Pressing the stem a third time returns the hands to 
zero by means of a “fly-back lever’”’ and heart cams. 
These are shown in Fig. 4, a view with dial removed. 
The sweep second hand is removed from the small heart 
cam in the center of the plate and the small minute hand 
from the large heart cam. The fly-back lever as 
shown is ready to return the hands to zero by striking 
these cams. ; 

Frequent pounding of these cams by the fly-back 
lever which strikes a heavy blow enlarges the holes in 
the plateand in the heart cam sleeves, which are of brass, 
causing the sweep second hand to jump forward or 
backward on being started or stopped. « — 

The heart cams and hands cannot be rigidly at- 
tached to the staffs in this type of watch, as returning 
them to zero position must necessarily move the whole 
train, therefore, they are friction driven. . The C-shaped 
springs seen on the heart cams provide this drive. One 
end passes around a pin at the point of the cam and the 
other end passes through a slot in the sleeve, bearing 
against: the staff which is slightly recessed to prevent 
the heart cams moving along the staff. 

The C-spring is an additional source of error, for if 
tension is too weak it will not drive, and if too strong, 
friction with the staff causes a rolling action between 
spring and staff while being returned to zero, produc- 
ing a torque between the two members at zero. This 
torque results in the sweep second hand jumping ahead 
or back upon starting, the direction depending upon 
whether the hand returned to zero from the right or 
left. This error increases as the holes in the sleeves 
are enlarged. It is seldom less than ‘/s, usually from 
*/, to */s, and frequently */s of a second or more. 
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Another source of error common to all types using 
heart cam return is due to adhesion of different amounts 
between the fly-back lever and each cheek of the heart 
cam. This causes the sweep second hand to be pulled 
ahead or back as the fly-back lever recedes when the 
watch is started. This error would still further be 
increased by the magnetization of the fly-back lever 
and heart cams. Once magnetized, it is practically 
impossible to remove the last trace of magnetism un- 
less heating is resorted to, which is out of the question. 

The magnitude of this error can be determined in a 
given case by repeatedly pressing the stem while the 
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balance is prevented from running with the aid of a 
camel’s hair brush, meanwhile noting the position of 
the second hand. The added error, due to the C- 
spring, must be noted while the balance is free, as 
shown by trial, after returning the hand to zero from 
the right and left. 

Still another source of error present in all types to a 
greater or less degree is the effect of the jar due to 
starting and stopping operations upon the unbalanced 
‘sweep second member. This error may produce a 
‘movement of the hand forward or backward when 
‘starting or when stopping. 3 
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Perhaps the most serious error in this type of watch, 
certainly the most disconcerting one for the engineer, 
is due to the method of starting and stopping. It is 
problematical at what position of the balance swing 
the stop wire will interfere with the balance as the 
starting lever returns to the stop position. If the in- 
terference results in turning the roller jewel out of the 
fork so far that when started it will carry the pallet 
fork to the opposite banking pin, all well and good, 
but it sometimes happens that when started, the roller 
jewel just returns to the fork without enough force to 
carry the fork over, and the watch does not start. 
More frequently the roller jewel returns to the fork 
with just sufficient force to carry it over, swinging a 
short distance beyond, with the result that an appre- 
ciable time is required for the balance to pick up to full 
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motion. As the isochronal adjustment of these watches 
is in general very poor, considerable error results. 

Fig. 5 is a back view of this type where the start and 
stop spring can be seen projecting slightly beyond the 
edge of the plate to the right. This picture gives a 
good idea of the general appearance and the relative 
positions of the starting lever and balance. 

Fig. 6 is a diagrammatic sketch of the new model 
Jockey Club. This model is without the usual hour 
and minute hands. The timing train runs continu- 
ously. The heart cams and hand are rigidly mounted 
on opposite ends of a staff forming the sweep second 
member. The staff of the seconds wheel of the tim- 
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ing train is hollow and surrounds the staff of the 
sweep second member. The parts shown in the sketch 
are in position ready to start. The operations are as 
follow: 

Pressing the stem, first removes the fly-back levers 
from the heart cams an instant before the starting 
lever moves away from the cone on the staff beneath 
the friction disk on the sweep second member. The 
removal of the starting lever allows the thrust spring 
to force the sweep second member downward until 
the engaging pin on the friction disk engages with the 
center wheel of the timing train, thereby-carrying the 
sweep second hand forward in unison with the timing 
train. 

Pressing the stem a second time returns the starting 
lever to the position shown, striking against the cone, 
elevating the raising pin, which, in turn, disengages 
the engaging pin and stops the second hand. 

Pressing the stem the third time causes the fly- 
back levers to strike the heart cams, returning them to 
the position shown. 

Errors most noticeable in this type of watch are due 
to play in the bearings of the raising pin, aggravated 
by the hammer blow action of the starting lever. The 
friction disk to which the heart cam is attached is 
clamped between the end of the raising pin and the 
thrust spring. During the process of engaging and 
disengaging with the center wheel, the downward 
motion of this disk forces the cone along the surface 
of the starting lever, resulting in a torque at the disk. 
This is further aggravated by the fact that the thrust 
spring, in moving up and down, produces friction 
that is not applied radially. These torques cause the 
sweep second hand to jump forward or backward when 

started and when stopped. 

As previously pointed out, the timing train has 300 
positions of rest per minute and is in motion 1 /100th 
of a second in each 1/5 of asecond. The center wheel 
has 200 V-shape teeth. If these teeth are adjusted 
so that the pin falls directly into the tooth space with 
the fork against one banking pin, it will not again 

fall directly into a tooth space until the fork has made 
three trips. 
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The magnitude of these errors can be observed by 
repeatedly pressing the stem while the fork is held 
against each of the banking pins in succession. An 
additional difficulty is met due to the action of the 
brake lever on the minute wheel. This wheel is driven 
by a friction spring to the minute wheel of the train. 
The hook end of the brake lever is applied to ratchet 
teeth at the edge of the minute wheel holding it against 
the operation of the train through the friction spring. 
If the torque of the friction spring is too great, the 
motion of the balance will be greatly reduced. If too 
small, it will not drive. 


Fie. 7—Nuw Mopeu Jocxry Cuvs - 


Fig. 7 is a view of the back of the watch showing 
clearly the relative positions of the fly-back lever, 
heart cam friction, disk and spring. 

Another method for starting and stopping the sweep 
second hand is one in which the sweep second member 
carries a toothed wheel. An intermediate shaft 
carrying a coarse tooth pinion at the lower end, en- 
gaging with the fourth wheel of the train running with 
it continuously, carries at its upper end a fine toothed 
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pinion. This pinion is engaged with the toothed 
wheel to start, and disengaged to stop the sweep 
second hand. 

Fig- 8 is a diagrammatic sketch of a watch of this 
type known as New York Standard. This type of 
watch has in addition to sweep second hand, the regular 
hour and minute hands. 

Parts are shown in position ready for start. The 
operations are as follow: 

Pressing the stem the first time turns the cam wheel, 
raising fly-back lever from heart cam just before inter- 
mediate is allowed to fall into mesh with the center 
seconds wheel starting sweep second hand. 
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Pressing the stem the second time disengages inter- 
mediate, stopping second hand. 

Pressing the stem the third time allows fly-back 
hammer to strike heart cam, returning second hand 
to zero (position shown). 

Sources of error in this type of watch are due to 
necessary play between the coarse tooth pinion and the 
fourth wheel, and play in the bearings of intermediate 
shaft. This amounts to ‘*/; ofasecond or more. The 
magnitude can be determined by putting parts in 
the running position, and with the balance stopped 
note freedom of sweep second hand necessary to take 
up lost motion to fourth wheel. If it were not for the 
three-legged friction spring, the sweep second hand 
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would whip back and forth by this amount with each 
beat of the watch. The error due to this cause is 
uncertain both as to magnitude and sign within the 
limits specified. 

Additional errors are due to the seconds center 
wheel having 200 teeth, while the intermediate has 300 
positions of rest. 


The intermediate gear strikes the same point on the 


seconds center wheel each time at starting. 
Constant operation causes teeth to be deformed and 


Fic. 9—Nrw York STANDARD 


produces jumping of the sweep second hand upon 
starting. 


A jar on starting and stopping affects the sweep © 


second member. 
Fig. 9 is a back view showing the relative position 


of intermediate, starting lever, fly-back hammer, and © 


tooth wheel, on sweep second member. 
Fig. 10 is a more complicated movement of the same 


° 


type, of Swiss manufacture. This movement has, in . 


addition to the sweep second hand, a minute counter 


advanced upon the completion of each revolution of — 
the sweep second member. This is a regular fifteen-— 


4 
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jewel movement with the addition of two ring stone 
jewels on the upper staffs of the sweep second member, 


and minute counter staffs, probably for appearance 


Fig. 10—Swiss Watcu © 
With similar acting parts to the New York Standard. 


only as similar jewels are not found upon the lower 
ends. j 


In another type of movement the sweep second mem- 
ber is started and stopped by an intermediate gear 


EZAZZZZA LIZ, 


Pais yer eerie Y Bet] te ne 
WELLL LILLIE SE LILLE BLL 


NOTE Alt the spoogs wsedia 
ms 
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Fie. 11 


running continuously with a similar gear mounted 
on the fourth wheel arbor above the back plate. The 


4 
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intermediate gear is thrown into and out of mesh with 
a tooth wheel on the sweep second member. 

Fig. 11 is a diagrammatic sketch of a watch of this 
type known as the New England. Sequence of 
operations is the same as described for the New York 
Standard type. The principal errors in this movement 
are due to 200 V teeth being used on all three wheels 
while the balance has 300 positions of rest. The inter- 
mediate gear strikes the same point on second center 
wheel deforming the teeth. Play in teeth of inter- 
mediate and fourth wheel, play in the teeth between 
intermediate and seconds center wheel, which play 


Fie. 12—New Encuanp Watcu 


must be quite large as intermediate is carried bodily 
about a pivot located not at the center of the seconds 
wheel. The intermediate in engaging with the center 
seconds wheel is made to rotate about the seconds wheel 
on the fourth wheel arbor. This usually causes the 
second hand to jump forward or backward upon start- 
ing, depending upon the distribution of the three 
wheels in different types of watches. This jump is 
augmented by the errors previously noted and fre- 
quently amounts to 7/; of a second. 
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Fig. 12 is a back view showing the relative position 
of seconds wheel intermediate, center seconds wheel 
heart cam, and fly-back lever. 


Fig. 13—ALLIoN A VERSAILLES 
For aviation in France. 


Fig. 183 is a Swiss movement of a similar type, show- 
ing the relative positions of parts. 


— 
— 111i es 111) 


ALLION A VERSAILLES, FRANGE 
Fie. 14 


Fig. 14 is a diagrammatic sketch of the same watch 
known as “‘Allion a Versailles,” France. The criticism 


of the New England watch applies to this type. 
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It will be noted that the intermediate swings about 
a pivot, less favorably located for accuracy, and that 
the number of teeth is still not in agreement with the 
train positions of rest. The majority of the high-grade 
watches, (by that meaning high price) follow this 
general principle of operation. 

Another principle of operation is that a small inter- 
mediate is made to engage with seconds wheel and 
second center wheel. 


Fig. 15—Sriit Srconps Swiss WatcnH WHicH HAS ONLY THE 
Two Sweep Seconp Hanps anp Minute Hanp 


The parts shown here control one sweep second hand and the minute 
hand. Balance runs all the time. 


Fig. 15 is a back view showing the distribution of 
parts of a split second timer without the usual hour 
and minute hand. It shows clearly the imitation com- 
pensated balance. — 

Fig. 16 is a view with the dial removed showing the 
distribution of parts necessary to operate thesecondary 
sweep second hand that can be stopped independently 
of the main hand. 

Fig. 17 is a diagrammatic sketch of a watch of this 
type known as the Trenton watch, manufactured in this 
country many years ago. 
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The starting and stopping operations are as follows: 
Parts are shown in the running position. Pressing 
the stem the first time stops the sweep second hand 
by causing the starting lever to move to the left, strik- 
ing the upper edge of the disk clamped to the staff 
supporting the intermediate, thereby turning the 
intermediate about this staff out of contact with seconds 
center wheel. This event takes place an instant be- 
fore the brake lever falls in contact with the seconds 
center wheel, thus securely holding the sweep second 
member in position. 


Fig. 16—Spuitr SECONDS Swiss WatcH 


The parts shown here control the second sweep second hand. The 
function is to stop the hand, and release to continue in step with the other 
sweep second hand to a point at which it is to be stopped again. In other 
words this hand can only be stopped or released to run with the other 


sweep second hand. 


Pressing the stem the second time causes the sweep 
second member to return to zero position by the fly- 
back hammer striking heart cam, the brake lever hav- 
ing been removed from sweep second member an in- 
stant before. $ | 

Pressing the stem a third time starts second hand by 
removing the starting lever from the disk on the inter- 
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mediate, allowing the intermediate to engage, the 
fly-back lever having been removed from heart cam an 
instant before. In this watch it will be noted that the 


. 
Fly Back Lever 


B00 Teeth 


TRENTON WATCH 
Fria. 17 


seconds center wheel and seconds wheel on fourth 
wheel arbor have each 300 V-teeth: the error due to 
this source is consequently negligible. 


Fia. 18—Trenton Watcu 


The source of errors in this type are due to the inter- 
mediate striking at the same point on sweep second 
member repeatedly at start and end play in the sup- 
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porting member. Movement of staff of sweep second 
member, due to application of either brake or inter- 
mediate upon stopping or starting, causes the hand to 


Fig. 19 


jump forward or backward. This is due to the neces- 
sity for clearance between the staff of the sweep second 
. member and the hollow staff of the train, having no 


4 

: 

: 
> 


Fie. 20—TimiNG AND REPEATING Warcu—A 


_ bearing provided above seconds center wheel. 
The difficulty met with in adjusting this watch is 
due to Cay for play in the support of the inter- 


ra 
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mediate. Without this it would be impossible to have 
the upper edge of the intermediate engaged with the 
seconds center wheel at the top to the right, and at 
the same-time with the seconds wheel at the bottom to 
the left, and remain engaged while the wheels make a - 
complete revolution. 

Fig. 18 is a back view showing the relative positions 
of parts. 

Fig. 19isa diagrammatic sketch of another type known 
as “Timing and Repeating,” in which parts are shown 
in the stopped position, ready for starting. The opera- 
tions are as follows: 

Pressing the stem the first time removes the fly- 
back lever from the heart cam just before the raising 


Fig. 21 


lever is removed from beneath the raising lever spring, 
allowing the thrust spring to force the second center 
wheel into contact with the intermediate, carrying it 
also in contact with the seconds wheel. 

The principal source of error in this type is due to 
teeth being knurled. The number is indefinite. The 
intermediate strikes repeatedly at the same point at 
start. The thrust spring bears on sweep second mem- 
ber at all times; the result is that unless the wheels © 
are nearly perfectly true, the watch stops because 
there is not sufficient power in the train to force the 
Sweep second member up against the thrust spring. 
The starting and stopping are accomplished by raising 
and lowering the sweep second member. The method 
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described produces torques, causing the sweep second 
hand to jump forward or backward when started and 
when stopped. The extent of this error is in general 
2/5 of a second and frequently more. 

Fig. 20 is a back view showing the relative positions 
of parts. This watch has regular hour and minute 
hands in addition to sweep second and minute counter. 

Fig. 21 is a diagrammatic sketch of a later model of 
the same make in which the starting and stopping are 
accomplished by raising and lowering the intermediate. 


Fig. 22—TiImMING AND Repeating WatcH—B 


- This is a marked improvement over the previous model 

as it avoids the necessity for raising and lowering the 
staff carrying the sweep second member. With this 
exception the errors remain as in the previous model. 

There is, however, a difficulty met with in adjusting 
the tension of the thrust spring at the top of the inter- 
mediate and beneath the seconds center wheel so that 
the former will have sufficient torque to oppose the 
latter and at the same tine carry the intermediate into 
contact with the seconds wheel. Any irregularity 
in either of the large wheels causes slipping. The 
- freedom that must be allowed for the bearings of in- 
termediate, second wheels, and center second wheel, 


va 
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causes a wedging action due to springs and rotation 
of parts. Any inequality in the teeth of the big gears 
will force a pair of members out of contact, and slip- 
ping results. This source of error is difficult to dis- 
cover. For this reason, and for many others, at least 
two watches should be used for timing all observations. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Due to inherent errors of timing train, and those 
due to mechanical limitations and design, practically 
nothing is gained in accuracy by increasing the number 
of jewels beyond the standard seven-jewel movement. 

An attempt has been made to reduce the inherent 
error in at least one instance by increasing the rate 
of vibration of the balance, but the price at which it 
was offered was out of all reason considering the ac- 
curacy gained and the cost of manufacture. 

Some of the larger errors do not follow the law of 
probability, for while the errors may be either plus or 
minus, and vary somewhat in magnitude, some at 
least depend upon the interval of time being measured, 
as for instance, in the case of the Jockey Club type of 
stop watch if the interval being timed is less than thirty 
seconds, the hand will jump forward upon being 
started again. If the interval is more than thirty- 
five seconds the hand will jump backward on starting 
again. 

The sources of error in a watch are such that at 
least two watches should be used simultaneously for 
timing an event, timing intervals of varying length if 
possible, the mean of all observations to be taken. 

The stop watch applied to engineering measure- 
ments is not sufficiently robust for the purpose, and it 
is to be hoped that manufacturers will make a special 
effort to produce a stop watch suitable for this class 
of service. 
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DISCUSSION ON “THE LIMITATIONS OF THE STOPWATCH 
AS A PRECISION INSTRUMENT’ (ELLIS), NEW 
York, N. Y., FEBRUARY 18, 1921. 


V. Karapetoff: There is a common belief among 
watchmakers that there is such a thing as a seasonal 
breakageof mainsprings. They believe that mainsprings 
break in particularly large numbers during the season of 
thunderstorms, and of course they are bound to ascribe 
this to some mysterious action of the atmospheric 
electricity or magnetism. Professor S. R. Williams 
of Oberlin College, has become interested in this ques- 
tion of seasonal breakage of mainsprings and he writes 
me that he has made an investigation and actually 
confirmed the fact that there are numerous breakages 
of watch mainsprings during the thunderstorm season. 
However, a microscopic examination of mainsprings 
has shown the reason to lie in minute cracks which are 
always present in such springs. During the shower 
season the humidity is high, moisture gets into these 
cracks and starts incipient rust, so that the spring 
really breaks because of the rusting of the skin and not 
because of any electric or magnetic action. He there- 
fore recommends a thorough ailing of mainsprings to 
prevent moisture from getting in the cracks. 

H. M. Smith: I believe some mention ought to be 
made of a watch which we have found very satisfac- 
tory, and that is a Swisss watch in which the indica- 
ting hand makes a revolution in 30 seconds, and I 
believe the balance wheel makes 600 beats a second, 
instead of 300 beats a second which all these other 
watches have, so that the accuracy, I suppose, is 
quite as good, I am certain they do give very good 
results. It is very interesting to hold one of the watches 
to your ear and listen to the tick—it gives the impres- 
sion of a six-legged duck walking along very fast. It 
is a very fast tick, and the dial is graduated on one- 
tenth seconds, so that apparently it is supposed to 
have an error not greater than one-tenth second, 
although I do not know what the error is. I cannot 
recall the name of the watch, but it is a fairly priced 
watch, I think they sell for $25.00. ‘ 

W. J. Hammer: I would ask to what extent the 
author has gone into the question of magnetization. 
Many of these stopwatches are used around electrical 
apparatus. We are all familiar with the early experi- 
ments made by Sir Hiram H. Maxim, in which by 
suspending a watch in a magnetic field gradually mov- 
ing it therefrom as the watch was revolved he de- 
magnetized it. We know that watches are made which 
are non-magnetic. I have the pleasure of owning a 
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watch, upon which various experiments were made 
many years ago in England, resulting in the first three 
non-magnetic watches which were made for Lord 
Kelvin, Sir William H. Preece and Sir Frederick Bram- 
well. Palladium balances were used and_ alloyed 
hair-springs and other things were tried in this watch 
with success. I know from my own experience around 
electrical machinery, that in our watches there is a 
possibility of considerable error and I would like to 
know to what extent the author of the paper has taken 
this matter into consideration and with what results. 

L. M. Potts: I have done some work with a device 
which, while not a stop watch, is similar and may be 
of interest in this connection. The work was part 
of a printing telegraph development. A balance and 
escapement was used to establish synchronous opera- 
tion between the machines at the two ends of the line. 
The balance had a period of about 1800 or six times 
that of a watch and was stopped in a definite phase 
position at the end of each signal and started at the 
beginning of each signal, like a stop watch. It was 
driven by a motor and friction clutch. A change of 
250 per cent in the speed of the motor made less than 
1/10 per cent change in the rate of the balance. 

A. L. Ellis: I am very much interested in Professor 
Karapetoff’s remarks concerning the seasonal breakage 
of main springs, subject of investigation by Professor 
Williams of Oberlin College, and his suggested remedy. 

Main springs in watches are thoroughly oiled to 
reduce the friction due to rubbing between the surfaces 
of the various convolutions as the spring unwinds in 
driving the movement. A watch put up with a 
thoroughly dry main spring would soon fail due to 
friction at this point. 

In this country at least, watch main springs have been 
very highly developed, and the process of manufacture 
so standardized that watch spring manufacturers will 
replace, free of charge, any watch spring sent to them 
Hee re broken in service, or has been soft enough 

oO set. 

Mr. Smith mentions a watch that beats 600 beat 
to the minute. The watch mentioned in this paper is 
of Swiss manufacture also, but is nearly double the 
size of an ordinary watch and is sold for about $400. 

Watches today of the Jockey Club type can be 
obtained for from $4 to $5 wholesale: the intermediate 
grade from $7 to $12 and the most expensive watch 
considered from a stop watch viewpoint is $15 to $20. 
These watches will probably retail at an advance of 
about 100 per cent because a great deal of care and con- 
sideration on the part of the jeweler goes with the watch 
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when it is sold. He usually has to make some minor 
repairs, and almost invariably is obliged to regulate 
it and take care of it after it has been dropped on the 
floor, ete., until such time as he can convince the pur- 
chaser that the difficulty is not due to a structural 
defect of the watch but is partly due to the purchaser’s 
negligence. 

It does not do to believe that:a watch is reliable to 
1/10th of a second just because the dial is marked in 
one-tenth second divisions. I would suggest that Mr. 
Smith may get some interesting results if he will 
check the concentricity of the dial markings with the 
second hand. The dial markings are usually printed 
on a porcelain surface and glazed in firing. If the 
divisions were true to begin with, they probably are 
not true after the firing process. Very noticeable 
errors are due to this cause in high grade watches as 
well as those of ordinary type. The variations over 
the dial frequently amounts to one-fifth of a second. 

In regard to the magnitude of the errors that occur 
in a stop watch, a mechanically perfect stop watch, as 
pointed out, cannot be depended upon closer than one 
beat, which, in a thirty seconds’ reading is 1.3 per cent. 
The error may be nearly double this or nearly two beats. 
To this error must be added the errors due to jumping 
forward and backward at starting and stopping of the 
sweep second hand. These errors can be observed, 
when holding the balance wheel still with a camel’s 
hair brush, by repeatedly pressing the stem. With 
the sweep second hand standing at zero the amount of 
jump varies from one-fifth to four-fifths of a second. 
It is suggested that this experiment be tried with the 
stop watch one has been swearing by. I do not believe 
that a stop watch can be relied upon for an accuracy 
better than two-fifths of a second. Individual read- 
ings may come closer, but in general the uncertainty 
due to play in the bearings, the behavior of the fly- 
back hammer and heart cam, as the fly-back hammer is 
pulled away causes the hand to jump considerably either 
forward or backward on starting and stopping. 

In reply to Mr. W. J. Hammer’s remarks, the ques- 
tion of magnetic disturbance has caused us a great deal 
of trouble. It is not mentioned in this paper as it was 
not its purpose to cover all sources of error, as for 
instance, one of the greatest difficulties in watches is to 
adjust for temperature and another is to adjust for 
the unequal torque in the main spring. These are 
really problems when it comes to getting a watch in 
condition to keep time for a week or a month, but when 
wanted to keep time for a minute or two their effect 
is too trivial to be considered. ‘These remarks, how- 
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ever, do not apply to the effect of magnetism, and Iam 
very glad that Mr. Hammer has raised the question. 

Errors due to magnetism in ordinary types of watches 
are very considerable and may be sufficient to actually 
stop the balance. The effect of magnetism in general 
is to vary the time keeping qualities as though there 
had been an increase in the force of gravity or an 
increase in the inertia of the balance. The watch 
the speaker refers to is probably one of the very high 
grade non-magnetic watches, containing a palladium 
balance and palladium hair spring. Such watches 
cost much more than the type we are discussing. The 
magnetism is a considerable source of error due to the 
effect _on the steel lever parts of a stop watch. Such 
parts having once been magnetized are very difficult 
to de-magnetize to a point where they do not interfere 
with the operation of the watch. It is practically 
- impossible to get rid of the last traces of magnetism 
except by heating the parts to the recalescence point. 
which of course is out of the question for watch parts, 
Subjecting a magnetized watch to the usual demagnetiz- 
ing processes, such as an a-c. coil in which the current 
and frequency is gradually reduced to zero, or spinning 
the watch on a spring before the pole of a permanent 
magnet and while spinning drawing away from the 
pole, will in general reduce the magnetism to a point 
where it will not interfere seriously with the operation 
of the escapement but there will still be a sufficient 
amount left in the flyback hammer and heart cam to 
cause an undue amount of jumping forward and back 
when the watch is started from zero. Many of the 
so-called non-magnetic watches are not non-magnetic. 
This is not the only deception that is passed upon an 
unsuspecting public. 

From the cuts in the paper you will see that some 
balances have timing screws. Timing screws are 
very necessary as are also temperature adjustments. 
The general public knows that a watch to keep accurate 
time should have a balance-compensated for variations 
in temperature, but a great many of the balances are 
Imitation compensated balances that apparently con- 
tain two metals, and some times do actually contain 
two, though often the balance is not split at the bridge, 
and therefore, cannot possibly compensate for change 
in temperature. Some makers even go so far as to 
cut a notch part way through the rim at the point where 
the balance should be split that the deception may be 
even more complete. Generally, the public knows that 
a watch that has a lot of jewels is probably a better 
watch than one having only a few. Some makers put 
jewels in the top plate where they would be readily 
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seen when the back of the watch is open, but fail to 
put a corresponding number on the bottom plate 
where they cannot be seen as the dial would cover them. 

These are all points that should be looked into when 
purchasing a watch for stop watch purposes, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that nothing is to be gained 
in purchasing a high-grade expensive movement for 
this class of work. 

_H.M. Smith: In regard to the concentricity of 
dial, we have tried to take readings for about one 
minute, so that the pointer comes back to pretty nearly 
the same place—I am speaking of checking watt-hour 
meters, and then we always use two watches, and I 
think it is quite likely, even so that the error perhaps is 
greater than one-tenth of a second. I have an idea 
that the error of this watch (600 beats) is about half 
the error of those which have 300 beats, so it is some 
error. 

A.L.Ellis: The errors due to the beats are half as 
great, but the inherent errors, due to the stop 
mechanism in general, as you have seen by the paper, 
are several times the errors due to the beats. . 

H. M. Smith: There are certainly some errors, 
although the watch is apparently well made, indeed, 
and it sells at a higher price than the other watches, 
about $25.00. : 

A. L. Ellis: I would like to add the question of 
measuring time to a high degree of accuracy was not 
the purpose of the paper. We have, however, measured 
time, we believe to a millionth part of a second of one 
per cent, and we hope at some time to be permitted to 
present these facts in the form of a paper before this 
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SHORT-CIRCUIT CURRENT OF INDUCTION 
MOTORS AND GENERATORS 


BY R. E. DOHERTY AND BE. T. WILLIAMSON 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


There has been a rather prevailing opinion that a 
sudden short circuit of an induction generator would 
not cause a serious initial rise in current such as occurs in 
synchronous generators. This has led to the proposal 
of the use of such machines as a partial solution of the 
short-circuit problem on a-c. systems. Theoretical 
considerations and experimental data given in the paper 
show that, on thecontrary, there isin the induction gener- 
ator, just as in the synchronous machine, a serious ini- 
tial rush of current which is limited only by the leakage 
reactance of the machine. The only difference is that 
the transient is shorter in the induction machine, and the 
current dies down of course, to zero instead of to the 
sustained value which occurs in an excited synchronous 
generator. 


HE problem of short circuits on alternating- . 
current systems is ever becoming more press- 
ing. The calculation of the short-circuit cur- 

rent of the generating apparatus is therefore of ut- 
most importance. This calculation for synchronous 
machines has been covered in an Institute paper! 
presented in 1918. The present paper deals with the 
induction machine. This study was prompted by the 
suggestion, which has now and then been proposed, 
that the installation of induction generators might 
possibly be a partial solution of the short-circuit 
problem. The basis for the suggestion was, of course, 
the supposition that the initial short-circuit current 
of this type of machine was negligible. This supposi- 
tion rested on the idea that, unlike the synchronous 
machine, the induction generator has no permanent 
excitation, and therefore when the terminals are short- 
circuited and all electrical connection thus removed, 


1. “Reactance of Sychronous Machines and its Application,” 
by R. E. Doherty and O. E. Shirley, Trans. A. I. E. E., 1918, 
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the existing small current will die out exponentially’ 
A study of the problem however, indicated that this_ 
was not the case. Subsequent tests given herewith 
confirm that view and show that on large induction 
generators serious initial short-circuit currents may be 
expected, just as on synchronous machines. 

From a search of the literature it appears that very 
little has been published on this subject. In 1910 
Messrs. Spooner and Barnes? published an article 
on “The Induction Generator,” giving the results 
of comparative short-circuit tests on synchronous and 
induction generators. Quoting from the article, 
“Theory would indicate that a short circuit would 
be equivalent to a withdrawal of the exciting current 
from the induction generator and hence it would cease 


‘Fig. 1—Diaqram SHowina Meruop or DrreRMINING THE 
SHoRT-CircuiT CURRENT 


to deliver energy. The accompanying oscillogram, 
which is a typical current record, shows this to be the 
case.”” These tests, however, were made on a small 
machine (10h.p.) of relatively high resistance and 
therefore are not, as will be pointed out later, represen- 
tive of conditions that would exist in large induction 
generators. In the same year a paper® by G. W. 
Meyer stated that, “If induction generators are used, 
a short circuit in the line does not cause an abnormal 
rise of current in these machines. They simply cease 
to generate.” . 

The present investigation, however, shows that the 
sudden short circuit of an induction generator or 
motor, like that of a synchronous machine, is initially 

2. Electrical World, February 24, 1910. 

3. “Short Circuits in /Alternating-Current Mains: Their 
Reaction on Generators and Means for Diminishing their 


Harmful Effects,” by G. W. Meyer in Elektrotechnische Rundechans 
October 19, November 3, November 24, 1910. 
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many times normal, and depends in value upon the 
total leakage reactance. Unlike the synchronous 
machine, there is no “sustained” current. Instead 
the current decreases in a few cycles, from the high 
value existing in the moment of short circuit to zero. 
This is shown in Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 2—DisTRIBUTION OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY FLUX 
For DirrERENT Poue Positions Arrer SHort Circuit 
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The comparison of the initial short-circuit currents 
of induction and synchronous machines is really a 
comparison of practically identical phenomena. In 
either case, the relation of the flux in the machines 
to the stator and rotor windings is in fundamental 
respects the same. In either, the poles of the magnetic 
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flux rotate at synchronous speed with respect to the 
stator windings, and at the same time the flux is linked 
with the closed rotor winding. The fact that in nor- 
mal operation the flux of the induction machine “‘slips”’ 
with respect to the rotor winding, does not change 
the circumstance that it is nevertheless at all instants 
linked with the closed winding. Neither does the 
fact that the rotor winding of the synchronous machine 
has direct-current excitation whereas that of the in- 
duction machine has not, alter in a fundamental way 
the conditions which determine the initial current; 
although it does, of course, determine altogether the 
difference between the final values. 

It is shown in the Appendix that zn a closed electric 
circuit without resistance the number of magnetic inter- 
linkages must remain constant. In other words, such 
a circuit must, as long as it is closed, contain the same 
number of interlinkages which it contained at the 
instant of closing. 

While both the stator and rotor windings of an 
induction machine of course do contain some resistance, 
it is yet small enough to make possible at least a quali- 
tative study of initial conditions on the assumption 
that the resistance is zero; and from that, one may 
-form an idea of the modification which a small value 
of resistance would involve. 

Suppose an induction motor isrunning at full volt- 
age no. load, and that the terminals of the stator 
winding are suddenly short-circuited. For conven- 
ience assume that when this happens, no flux is linked 
with the stator coils. Then, by the assumption of 
zero resistance, no flux canenterthosecoils. Therotat- 
ing flux attempting to enter the winding causes suffi- 
cient current to flow in the winding, 7. e. sufficient 
m. m. f., to force the flux out. But this field, 
being linked with the closed rotor circuit, can not 
die out. It can not decrease at all, since doing 
so would involve a change of interlinkages. Neither 
could the flux cease rotation for the same reason. 
Therefore, since the flux can not enter the stator and yet 
must emanate from the rotor surface and remain linked 
with the rotor coils, it follows that.it must pass through 
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the leakage paths, largely along the air gap and tooth 
tips between the stator and rotor winding and return to 
the rotor. Now the m.m.f. required to maintain 
normal flux in the leakage paths is greater than the 
m. m.f. of normal current in the ratio of normal flux 
to the leakage flux produced by normal current. 
Hence the m.m.f. at short circuit depends directly 
upon the leakage reactance of the machine. 

It is clear that the stator current, generated by the 
rotating flux, is alternating, whereas the rotor current, 
being that required to maintain a direct flux, is itself 
direct. 

The foregoing assumed that the stator interlinkages 
were zero when the short circuit occurred. Actually, 
in a polyphase machine, the entire flux of each 
pole is linked at all instants with some phase 
or phases. Hence the stator interlinkages must 
always be the same, 7. e., those due to normal 
flux regardless of the instant of short circuit. 
This means that there must always be two sets of 
magnetic poles of practically equal intensity. See 
Fig. 2. One, just mentioned, linked with the closed 
stator winding and therefore stationary in space; the 
other, described in the foregoing, linked with the rotor 
winding and therefore rotating in space. And just as 
the latter causes direct current in the rotor and alter- 
nating current in the stator, so does the former cause 
direct current in the stator and alternating current in 
the rotor. Thus the total current in any phase of 
either the stator or the rotor is the resultant of an 
alternating and a direct component. 

The magnitude of the alternating component in 
each phase is the same, but the direct component 
depends upon the flux linked with the particular phase 
at the instant of short circuit, and can therefore be 
any value between zero and a maximum equal approxi- 
mately to the maximum value of the alternating com- 
ponent. 

The resultant m. m. f. of the stator, considering all 
phases, is therefore composed of two components: 
one stationary, and of constant magnitude produced 
by the direct current in the turns (all phases) surround- 
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ing the stationary, stator pole; the other rotating 
and also of constant magnitude, produced by the 
alternating current in the turns (all phases) directly 
opposing the rotating poles of the rotor. 

The resultant m.m.f. of the rotor, considering all 
phases, is likewise composed of two components, one 
stationary, the other rotating with respect. to the 
rotor. 

Obviously these components must be roughly of the 
same magnitude, since the m. m. f. in either case is that 
required to maintain normal flux in the leakage paths. 

It is clear from the above considerations, that, as- 


aetaeet 
-D.C. Component + 
-C. Component= 
Total Current 


CURRENT 


Fig. 3—Curve SHowING THE SupDDEN SHoRT-CircuiT Cur- 
RENT oF INpDucTION. Moror AssuMING ZERO RESISTANCE AND 


a) 
SHort Crreovurr OccuRRING WHEN THE Crrcurr ENCLOSED 
Maximum FLux 


suming the same leakage inductance, the initial value 
of short-circuit current will be the same in a given ma- 
chine whether it is operating as induction motor, or as 
a synchronous motor with direct-current excitation in 
the secondary winding. There would, of course, be 
some difference in the leakage inductance when operated 
as an induction machine and when operated as a syn- 
chronous machine. 


The effect of shaft load upon the value of the short- 
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circuit current is small. The primary flux per pole is 
afixed valueforagiven voltage. Atnoload all ofthis flux, 
except 5 per cent or so, is linked also with the secondary 
pole, the 5 per cent being the leakage due to the ex- 
citing current. Under load the per cent by which the 
remaining 95 per cent linked with the rotor is reduced 
is not in direct proportion to the increase in the stator 
current on account of the phase difference between the 
exciting current and the load current. 

Assuming no resistance, the general shape of the 
short-circuit current wave would be as shown in Fig. 3. 

With resistance, which is present in every case, 
the flux linked with the two members will die out as 
an exponential function of time. Such a short-circuit 
current wave is plotted in Fig. 4. In this case the 
d-c. component of the primary is: 


tt d-c. = nye, eb ' 
and the a-c. component is 


44 a-c. = nf dos grist cos wt 
Then the total primary current is 


Ti 
11 <= 14 d-c. a 11 a-c. = Je Lax em (1—cos wt) 
Where, 
4; = instantaneous primary current 
Io, =r. m. s. of the initial value of a-c. component 


(normal voltage per phase) 


bat aoe (impedance per phase) 
eppticn TS 
Vr A+ 
r = total resistance per phase = 71 +12 | 


r, = resistance per phase of primary 

r. = resistance per phase of secondary reduced to 
primary terms 

x = total leakage reactance per phase (primary 
terms) 

Lees fo ee F 

The above equations apply when the ratio 

— r1/Lo = T2/Lo, that is, when 7; = 72. : 

Resistance does not appreciably affect the initial 

value of short-circuit current since the resistance is 
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usually small compared with the reactance. For 
example in a case where r = 5 per cent and x = 20 
per cent the error due to neglecting r in the impedance 
would be only 8 per cent, which is negligible. Re- 
sistance does, however, affect the duration of the 
short-circuit current, since, in this case, r appears as 
a factor of direct proportionality in the attenuation 
factor r/L. 

In general, the primary and secondary members are 
magnetically very similar. That is, the ratio L/r is 
very nearly the same for either member. Hence the 
two fluxes die out at about the same rate. A con- 
ception of this rate can be had from the following 
illustration. Take, for example, a 60-cycle machine 
with 2.5 per cent resistance loss in each member, 
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Fig. 4—CaLcuULATED CURVE OF THE SUDDEN SHoRT-CIRCUIT 
CURRENT OF AN INDuUcTION Motor 


Equation of short-circuit current 
t= 21a ( 18.9'— —-18.9t cos w t) = 4/2 Io €-18-9'(1 — cos wf) 
Assumed Constants 
Stator Rotor 


r = 1 per cent Tr = 1 per cent 
Total zx = 20 per cent 3 


cr r 
— =18.9 — -18.9 
Lo Lo 
In = normal rated current 
Io = 100 | n=5 In 
20 


(i. e. 2.5 per cent resistance drop in each member at 


normal current) and a leakage reactance of 20 per 
cent. Then the time constant is, 


20 
Io = 2a f ss 20 


r 2.5 29 X60 X2.5 
: = 0.021 second 
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m.m.IN TERMS OF Fm 
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Fia. 5—CatcuLatep CuRVE oF M. M. F. aT SHORT CiRcUIT 
OF A PotypHasEe InDucTIoN MorTor 


Primary m. m. f. eA, week cet inky — cos wit 
Pi Pz = Pm? 
Pm2 


Assumed Constants 


Pm Pm 0.95 
Py P2 
Secondary m.m.f. = fz= Fm Pu _1— cos wt — 
Pm P; P2 
en 
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Fig. 6—CatcunatTep Curve or THE SUDDEN SHortT-CircuitT 
CurRENT oF A 150-H. P. Turer-PHase, 60-Cycie, 720-Rev. 
PER MIN., 440-Vo_t Inpuction Motor. See Test Curve 
In Fia. 7. 

Equation of short-circuit current 

i=-=8 V2 To (e48.3t — —48.3t cos Ww 1) 
= 2 Io «48.3! (1 — cos w ft) 
3 ~ Design Constants 


Stator Rotor 
r= 2.1 per cent : r = 2.1 per cent 


Total z = 16.5 per cent 


tee! 2 hi ir ees 


eos ae t= 48.3 
ake 43.3 Ie 
In = normal rated current 


Tew 1% In = 6.06 In 
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which means that in four times 0.021 second, or 
0.084 second, that is five cycles, the flux, and therefore 
the current, will have practically died out. It is 
very important to note that at one-half cycle 
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Primary Current—Normal Load. 


Secondary Current—Normal Load. 


Fig. 7—OsciLLoGRaAMsS oF THE SHORT-CincUIT CURRENT OF) 
an Inpuction Motor 


150-h. p., three-phase, 60-cycle, 720-rev. per min., 440-volt 
short circuit at 440 volts. 4 hanbeie oP 
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(0.0083 sec.) when the current reaches the maximum 
peak (that is, when assuming no transient, sufficient 
m.m.f. would necessarily exist to support twice 
normal flux in the leakage paths) the flux has already 
decreased to 70 per cent of its initial value. This is 
important because if the resistance is less, say 1 per 
cent, as in the case of large induction generators, the 
flux, and therefore the current at this critical instant, 


_ would be higher. Moreover, the leakage paths would 


be more nearly saturated, thus causing an additional 
increase in current. Using 1 per cent resistance in the 
above illustration, the flux at the end of one-half cycle 
would be only 85 per cent instead of 70 per cent initia! 
value. Such a case is plotted in Fig. 4. 

In connection with this investigation four condi- 
tions of short circuit have been considered. The 
calculated curves of m.m.f. are plotted for each 
case and accompanying oscillograms show the actual 
current curves for two cases. Equations are developed 
in the Appendix for each of the cases and are as follows: 

Case I. Polyphase short circuit on a polyphase 
induction motor or generator. The equation for the 
primary m. m. f. is, 


j= pepe —| BE — on | (9) 
Po. * 


and for the secondary m. m. f. is, 


“i P, 1— cos wt 
fr = Fn p- ee ga (10) 
iy ; ; 


Fig. 5 shows the calculated curves plotted from these 
equations. 

This case of a polyphase short circuit is the most ' 
important and the equations have, therefore, been 
reduced to terms of current instead of m.m. f., and 
the effect of resistance is taken into account by in- 
troducing the transient factor. The equation for 
the primary current is, | 
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iy = V2 Ine Te (1— cos wf) (26) 
and for the secondary current is, 
ig = V2 Ion €7 To! (1 — cos wt) (27) 


The curve in Fig. 6 is plotted from equation (26) and 
Fig. 7 shows the oscillogram of the current from test. 


PRIMARY m.m.f.f, IN TERMS OF Fim 


0 90 180 270 360 450 540 » 630 720 
wt IN ELECTRICAL DEGREES 


Fig. 8—CALCULATED CURVE OF PRIMARY M. M. F. AT SUDDEN 
SHort Circuit or A PouypHasE INpucTION Motor Havina 
THE SECONDARY EXCITED WITH THE DIRECT CURRENT. 


Pi PEP roy Pmt 


-—> (1 +.cos2 wt) t | 


Assumed Constants 
Pm _ Pm 
Pi P, 


= 0.95 


Case II. Polyphase short circuit on a polyphase 
induction machine having one phase of the rotor 
excited with direct current, that is, operating as a 
synchronous machine. The equation for the primary 
m. m. f. is, 


— p wn 1 Py Pasi 
ee BE [1 ere | Set cs wt 


— 1/2 (1 + cos 2 wt) | | 


(32) 
and for the secondary m. m. f. is, 


ea 


-) 
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a — cos wt 
f. — m 
2 Fe. P, P, 1 (31) 
| ee 


These equations are plotted in Fig. 8 and Fig. 9. 
The test curve is shown in Fig. 10. The difference 
between the test curve for f; and the curve of stator 
current in Fig. 10 can probably be accounted for by 
the fact that the rotor resistance is increased by a 
rheostat and an exciter in the circuit. This causes 
the secondary flux to die down rapidly, thus causing 
the a-c. component of fundamental frequency in the 
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Fig. 9—CauLcuLaATED CURVE oF SECONDARY M. M. F. AT 
Suppen Suort Circuit or A PouypHase Inpuction Moror 
HAvING THE SECONDARY ExciITED WITH DIRECT CURRENT 
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—..— = cos & 
fi Fa | pone 2 ots Oh te ah 
Py; P2 oy 
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Assumed Constants 

Pm _ Pm 

Py, P2 

primary to die down faster than the second harmonic 
in the primary. | 

Case III. Single-phase short circuit on a polyphase 

induction machine under the assumption that the 

third line is opened at the instant the other two are 

short-circuited. The equation for the primary m. m. f. 


_ is, 


= 0.95 
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P, P2 cos6 — cos w t 
os 


f,=F, P,P» (36) 
Tes 
and for the secondary m. m. f. is, 
Pe 1 
P,2 


Pont 


Pi Pe oos6 cos wt— 1/2 (1 + cos2 w?) 
(39) 


Fig. 10—OsctntoaraAM oF THE SHoRtT-CircuIT CURRENT 
or AN Inpuction Moror WITH ONE PHASE OF ITS SECONDARY 
Excitep with Direct CURRENT 


50-h. p., three-phase, 60-cycle, 900-rev. per min, 550-volt—three- 
phase short circuit at 550 volts, no load. 
Secondary excited with direct current. 
Upper curve—current in rotor. 
Middle curve—primary current. 
Lower curve—primary current. 


It will be noted that the curves from these equations 
with cos 6 = 1, would be identical with those of Case 
II except that in this case f,; corresponds to f, of the 
other, and vice versa. No test was made under these 
conditions. ist 

Case IV. Single-phase short circuit on an in- 
duction machine with direct current in one phase of 
the secondary and the other phases open, that is, 
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operating as a single-phase synchronous machine. 
The equation for the primary m. m. f. is, 


Pape P, cos w t 
fi es F P.. P, P, (44) 
— 1/2 (1 + cos 2 wt) 
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Fig. 11—CatcuLaTeD CURVE OF PRIMARY M. M. F. AT 
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and for the secondary m. m. f. is, 


ED 1 
fit Pan Pes 
Epa = 1/2 (1 “> cos 2 w t) (45) 


Fig. 11 is the curve for f; plotted from equation (44). 
A test was not made under these conditions. 


TESTS 


The tests in connection with this investigation were 
made on a 150-h. p., three-phase, induction motor. 
The short circuits were made with the machine opera- 
ting at normal voltage, no load, and normal voltage, 
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full load. Fig. 12 shows the diagram of connections 
indicating the position of the oscillograph shunts and 
the short-circuiting switch. About 50 oscillograms 
were taken. Typical results are given in Table I. 


Alternator Induction Machine 


“— Oscillograph Shunts: 
Short Circuit Switch 


Fig. 12—Dr1acram or ConneEcTIONs FoR SHORT-CIRCUIT TESTS’ 


It is important in appraising results of short-circuit 
tests to note the method by which the “short-circuit 
current’”’ is determined from the oscillogram. The 


TABLE I 


Results from Analyzed Oscillograms : 
Short-Circuit Tests on 150-H. P., 720-Rev. per Min., 440-Volt, ‘I'nree- 
Phase Induction Motor 


Initial Current* 


Nature of Test Per centt 
Load No. Primary Secondary Reactance 
No load 36 1340 1180 13.8 
45 1420 13.0 
46 1170 15.8 
47t 1560 1175 11.9 
48 1270 14.6 
49 1380 1150 13.4 
54 1380 1080 13.4 
55 1660 1180 11.1 
56 1390 865 13.3 
58 1190 15.5 
61 1290 916 14.3 
Full load | 
[50 1560 a 1168 
te 1525 635 12.1 
52t 1360 890 13.6 
53 1510 ' 893 12.2 


“Intial Current =r.m.s. of the a-c. component of initial short-circuit 
current. 


normal current 
initial current (primary) 
tOscillogram shown in Fig. 7. 


tPer cent reactance = 100 x 
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method used in these tests is illustrated by Fig. 1. 
The curves joining the crests (both positive and nega- 
tive) of the wave are projected backward to the 
axis of zero time. The same exponential is used to 
extend the curve back from the first crest to the axis 
of zero time as was found to apply to the curve be- 
tween the first two crests. The intercept at the 
axis of zero time is taken as twice the maximum value 
of the a-c. component. 

In the more general aspects these tests confirm the 
theory outlined in the foregoing. The particulars in 
which the tests do not agree, but which for the most 
part can be explained, are: 

1. The attenuation factor r/L is higher than 
measured by the ohmic resistance and the inductance 
from the impedance test. That is, the current dies 
down in about 75 per cent of the calculated time. The 
calculated curve, Fig. 6, shows that six cycles are 
required for the current to die out, while the test curve, 
Fig. 7, shows that the current died out in four and one- 
half cycles. 

This discrepancy can be explained by the facts that 
on account of eddy losses, etc., the effective resistance 
is greater than the measured ohmic resistance, and 
that on account of saturated leakage paths, the in- 
ductance is lower than that indicated by impedance 
test taken at near half voltage: both of these would 
shorten the transient. 

2. The secondary m.m.f. at short circuit is 
apparently 60 to 75 per cent of the primary m. m. f. 
For this there seems to be no adequate explanation. 
This result, although roughly indicated by the tests, 
should, for reasons already given, be accepted with 
reserve. 

38. The leakage reactance from results of these 
tests is about 25 per cent lower than that calculated 
from ordinary impedance tests (i. e. calculated re- 
actance = 17 per cent, reactance from short-circuit 
tests = 13 per cent). This is explained by the fact 
that under short-circuit conditions the leakage paths 
are highly saturated, hence more current is required 
to maintain the flux. The amount by which the 
leakage reactance is reduced depends upon the extent 
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to which the flux has died down at the end of the 
first half cycle after short circuit (at which time the 
greatest flux exists in the leakage paths). It therefore 
depends upon the time constant 2/r. 

In such a machine as the present 150-h. p. motor, 
in which x/r is about 6, the flux dies down to about 
60 per cent of its initial value in the first half cycle, 
and completely disappears, as shown in Fig. 7, in 
four or five cycles. On the other. hand, in a machine 
with x/r = 20, the flux would die down to only 
85 per cent of its initial value in one-half cycle. This 
would mean not only more current on account of satur- 
ated leakage paths, but also an additional increase be- 
cause itisnow necessary to maintain 42 per cent more flux 
in those paths (i. e. 85/60 = 1.42). Hence in large 
machines of relatively low resistance the total leakage 
reactance under conditions of short circuit would be 
less than the reactance from impedance test by a 
difference greater than the 25 per cent noted in this 
test. On the contrary the difference would be less, 
if x/r were smaller. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The sudden short-circuit current of a polyphase 
induction motor or generator, like that of a synchronous 
machine, is initially many times the normal rated 
current, and consists of an a-c. and a d-c. component, 
of approximately equal magnitudes in both primary 
and secondary. 

2. The initial value of the r.m.s. of the a-c. com- 
ponent is equal to the impressed voltage divided by 
the total leakage reactance. 

3. It follows that, assuming the same leakage 
inductance, the initial current will be the same whether 
the machine is short-circuited as an induction machine, 
or as a synchronous machine with the secondary 
excited with direct current. . 


4. The leakage reactance under short-circuit con- 
ditions is lower than indicated by ordinary impedance 
tests. As pointed out in paragraph (8) under TESTS, 
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this is an important point to be considered in the 
design of certain large induction generators in which 
relatively low values of resistance may exist. 

5. The actual duration of the transient is less than 
that indicated by the ohmic resistance and the re- 
actance from impedance test, both because eddy 
currents increase the effective resistance, and satura- 
tion of leakage paths decrease L. Hence, r/L is 
increased. 

6. Adding resistance to the primary winding will 
cause the d-c. component of that winding, and there- 
fore the a-c. component of the secondary, to die out 
rapidly, and it will prolong the transient of the primary 
a-c. component and secondary d-c. component. 

7. The effect of load upon the value of the short- 
circuit current is practically negligible. 

The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance of 
Messrs. H. Maxwell, A. E. Averett, C. M. Davis and 
E. J. Burnham in making this investigation. 


APPENDIX 


ASSUMED CONDITIONS 

The following assumptions are made in the develop- 
ment of the equations of short-circuit current: (1) 
Sine wave, m. m.f., (2) Zero shaft load, and (8) Zero 
resistance. 

The first assumption is true in polyphase machines 
so far as the practical calculation of short-circuit 
currents is concerned. ‘There are, of course, harmonics 
which exert appreciable influence in other problems 
of design, but little evidence of them is seen in os- 
cillograms of short-circuit current. 

Regarding the second assumption it has been pointed 
out in the preceding theory that the effect of load upon 
the initial value of short-circuit current is negligible. 

The third assumption (zero resistance) does not 
appreciably affect the initial value of the short-circuit 
current in the ordinary machine, since the resistance 
is usually less than 3 or 4 per cent of the impedance. 
It does, however, affect the duration of the short- 
circuit current. Therefore, by neglecting r in the 
impedance and multiplying the resulting expression 
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r 
for current by ¢« the effect of resistance is, for prac- 
tical purposes, taken into account. 


METHOD OF ATTACK 


At the instant of short circuit the primary (stator) 
flux ceases to rotate since it must remain linked with 
the particular turns with which it was linked at the 
time the short circuit occurred. For the same reason, 
the secondary flux must continue to rotate. In a 
polyphase winding these fluxes are, at all times, 
supported by a resultant m. m. f. made up of ampere 
turns in each of the phases of the winding. 

The problem at hand is to determine how the re- 
sultant m.m.f. in either member must adjust itself 
during rotation to maintain the constant value of 
flux. There are two sets of poles of practically the 
same magnitude, one stationary, the other rotating. 
The center lines of these poles afford references at 
which flux summations may be made involving equa- 
tions including instantaneous values of m.m.f. For 
example, in Case I, where a polyphase short circuit 
is considered on a machine with a polyphase rotor, 
it is possible to sum up the following known values 
of fluxes in terms of known permeances and unknown 
instantaneous m. m. fs. 

1. The total flux of the primary. The center line 
of this flux is, of course, the center line of the primary 
pole. 

2. The primary flux in line with the secondary pole. 

3. The total flux of the secondary. 

4. The secondary flux in line with the primary bole, 

In the case of a single-phase winding, since the 
current in all turns is in time phase, the direction of 
the resultant m.m.f., unlike the polyphase case, 
must be fixed by the position of the winding. Thus 
if both primary and secondary are single-phase only 
two equations are required. If one member is single- 
phase and the other polyphase three equations are 
required. In any case the reference lines are the same. 


NOTATION 


6, = flux linked with primary at instant of short 
circuit (stationary after short circuit). 


1 
te 
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= flux linked with secondary at instant of short 
circuit (rotating after short circuit). 
= magnetizing m.m.f. corresponding to the 
magnetizing current J,, in normal operation. 
permeance of primary = total primary flux 
per effective primary ampere turn (neglecting 
the effect of secondary). 
= permeance of secondary = total secondary flux 
per effective secondary ampere turn (neg- 
lecting the effect of the primary). 
= permeance of mutual path = mutual flux per 
effective ampere turn of either primary or 
secondary. 
= electrical angle = 2 7 ft 
= electrical frequency corresponding to speed of 
rotation. : 
= total primary m.m.f. (at any time ¢) linking 
the primary flux and in line with the primary 
pole. 
= total secondary m.m.f. (at any time ¢) link- 
ing the secondary flux and in line with the 
secondary pole. 
= the component of f; that is in line with }>. 
= the component of f. that is in line with fy. 
= magnetizing current at normal voltage. 
= normal rated current. 
= normal voltage per phase (1. e. per leg). 
= resistance per phase of primary. 
= resistance per phase of secondary reduced to 
primary terms. 
= resistance per phase = 17; + 12. 
total leakage reactance per phase in primary 
terms. 
= per cent total reactance = «J, divided by the 


normal voltage per phase (expressed as a 
fraction 0.1 = 10 per cent.) 


II 


= X+2af = coefficient of total leakage in- 


duction. 


instantaneous primary current. 
instantaneous secondary current. 
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In. =7r.m.s. of initial value of a-c. component of 
primary short-circuit current. 
Io. =r.m.s. of initial value of a-c. component of 


secondary short-circuit current. 


CASE 1. POLYPHASE SHORT CIRCUIT 


Polyphase primary, polyphase secondary. 
At the instant of a no-load polyphase short circuit 
the total flux of the primary is, 


®, = Pood Pi (1) 
and the total flux of the secondary is, 
Do = Ex Py (2) 


Assuming zero resistance, ®,; and ®, must remain 
constant and linked with the particular turns with 
which they were linked at the instant of short circuit. 

At any timetafter the short circuit, the rotor will 
have turned through the angle wt. Then the primary 
flux in line with the rotor pole is, 


@,cos wt = F, Pi; cos wt (3) 

and the secondary flux in line with the stator pole is, 
@,cos wt = F,, P, cos wt (4) 

The equation for the total flux of the primary is, 

fi:Prv+fe Pm = Fa Pi (5) 
and for the secondary flux in line with the stator pole is, 
fe Po + fi Pm = Fm Pm cos wt (6) 

The equation for the total flux of the secondary is, 


fo Pat fi’ Pm = Fn Pm (7) 
and for the primary flux in line with the rotor pole is, 


fi’ Pit fe Pm = Fn P: cos wt (8) 
Solving equations (5) and (6) for f, gives 


ie ae ee aaa 

f= Pi Pras | Fe - COs ot | (9) 
Pie 

and solving (7) and (8) for f. gives 


ny ee 1-— cos wt 
fe Tf oope So SSS 
P,P, (10) 
—1 
. ape 
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The direct component of f; is, 
ae 
Pn (11) 


fita-ae — 


the a-c. component is, 
Pa 


fia. = — ———™——- cos wt 
P, P, “3 i (12) 
PP 
The direct component of f; is, 
Py 
Py bm 
foa-c- ae 
P,P,» 1 (13) 
Pie 
the a-c. component is, 
is 
PB: F, cos wt 
(Se (14) 
PsPoy. 1 
Pi? 


Both f; and f. are a maximum at wt = 7. At this 
instant f; is 


j get Snes 
i;Mmax =f, (15) 
PEP 1 
Px 
and f. is 
Pi 2 
F. a wee -2 SS 
ffmax = Fn P,. BPs | | (16) 
Pie 


Thus, if P; = P; = P, and P,, + P is greater than 
0.9, the maximum values of f; and fs are equal within 
one-half of one per cent. Fig. 5 shows calculated 


curves for f; and fe. 
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Before Case II is considered, equations (9) and (10) 
which give the m. m. f. of the primary and secondary 
for this case, will be expressed in terms of current 
instead of m..m. f. These equations involve the 
permeances P;, P2, and P,, and the magnetizing 
m.m.f., Fm, which are related to the total per cent 
reactance X, and normal current J, as follows: 

Let P:— P» = leakage flux of the primary per 
ampere turn, 

and P,— P, = leakage flux of the secondary per 
secondary ampere turn. 

Per cent reactance of primary 


~ (leakage flux of primary at normal current) 
a normal flux 
but F,, P; = normal flux 


and F,, (P1— Pm) = leakage flux of primary at nor- 
mal current. 
Therefore, the per cent reactance of the primary is 


ES (P, a Pot 
m Pp. 1 
ie ae 
And since jm Og 
the per cent reactance of the primary is 
I n (P i err 'S ry) 
TPs 


Assuming P, = P, = P, and that the primary and 
secondary ampere turns are equal, then the total 
reactance corresponding to normal current will be 
two times the primary reactance. 


21,°(P =P, 
Therefore, X, = ae (17) 
The initial value of the short-circuit current is equal 


to normal rated current divided by the per cent total 
reactance. 


I, 


Therefore, Ip = XY 
Dp 
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And substituting the value of X, from (17) 


y Saal —_*,~ 
2 ( di tape ) (18) 
Since = V2 Lm 
y pe Viazc: 


Equation (12) may be rewritten in terms of current 
as follows: . 
tia-c- -— Ger cos wt 
2 
jefe 1 (19) 


In the ordinary machine P,,/P, is about 0.95, so 
I) may be substituted in (19) for 


tn 
PIP 
“Putas 


without a significant error because the difference 
between J, from this expression (assuming P; = P2) 
and I, from equation (18) is only 2 1/2 per cent. 
Likewise all the m. m.f. equations may be rewritten 
in terms of current as follows: from (11) 


hae. = V2I01 (20) 
and from (12) 
aa: -<c == oY 1 ee cos wt (21) 


The total short-circuit current in the primary is the 


sum of the two components. That is, 
41 = tae. + Via-c- = J/2 Io1 (1 — cos w t) (22) 
Also from (13) 


lea-ee = V2Lo2 (23) 
And from (14) _ 
: 06 de. = /2 Toe cos wt (24) 


And the total short-circuit current in the secondary is 
the sum of the two components. 
a4 = doge: + doa-e- = W/2 Le (1 — cos wt) (25) 
These equations were developed on the assumption 
of zero resistance. Multiplying (22) by 
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and (25) by 


amon § 


€ L, 
takes into account the effect of resistance. The final 
equations then become: 


= V2 I € ted come (26) 


and i2 = V/2Iwe 4 (1— cos wt) (27) 
CASE II. POLYPHASE SHORT CIRCUIT 

Polyphase primary, one phase of secondary excited 
with direct current. 

This case requires only three equations for the 
solution. since the secondary is single-phase. The 
equations summing up the flux in the machine are 
as follows: 

1. Total flux of the primary, 


fi Pit fePncos wt = Fn Pn 2 (28) 
2. Total flux of the secondary, 
fo Po + fi’ Pm = Fn Po (29) 
3. Primary flux in line with the rotor pole, 
fi’ Pi t+ fe Pm = Fin Pn cos wt (30) 
Solving equations (29) and (30) for fs gives 
Pa BP 
Pale cos wt 
fx = Pa op (31) 
Pe ne, 
Solving equations (28) and (31) for f, gives 
bal erties me AYE 
fi = | 58 i P, P, 1 
Pye G: 
BA Sy 
| — cos wt— 1/2 (1 + cos2 oo hese 


2) 
Case III. SINGLE-PHASE SHORT Circurr. iis 


Polyphase induction motor or. generator. It 3 
assumed that the third line is arated at eS walang 
the other two are short-circuited)’ 99s 0 
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Let 6 = angle between center line of flux and center 
line of short-circuited phases at the instant of short 
circuit. 


The flux caught in the short-circuited phases is, 
@,cos6 = F,, P, cos 6 
The flux in the rotor is, 
b, = Fy Pm 
Summing up the flux as in the previous cases gives the 


equations necessary for the solution. 
The total flux of the primary is, 


fi Pit fe’ Pn = Fn Pi cos 6 (33) 
The total flux of the secondary is 
f:Pcos wt:-+ f. Pe =Fa.Pn (34) 
The secondary flux in line with the stator pole is 
fi Pn + fe’ P2 = Fn Pncos wt (35) 
Solving (33) and (35) for f; gives . 
oy cos 6 — cos wt 
fi = Fx, P, P; 
see — 1 
(36) 
and solving (36) and (34) for fe gives 
P. i 1 
fick Bis PiP; 5 
‘PY 
oe. PiPs —1/2(1 0s 2 wt) - 
| P.2 cos 6 cos wt /2 (r+ e w t) an) 


If the short circuit occurs at 6 = 90 deg., that is, 
at maximum voltage, (36) becomes 


cos wt 
° Cee PiPz 4 (38) 
Pie 


and (37) becomes 
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Pa 1 
fa Fa aoe | de pee 
Pita 


{ 1/2 +¢0s2 wt) | | (39) 


CASE IV. SINGLE-PHASE SHORT CIRCUIT 


Single-Phase Stator, Single-Phase Rotor. 
Let 6 = angle between center line of stator pole and 
center line of rotor pole at the instant of short circuit. 
The.total flux of primary at the instant of short 
circuit is 
= K's Pw COS0 
and the flux of secondary 
Po = F. m P 2 
At any time after short circuit the primary flux is 
fi Pi + feoPmncos wt = F,, P, cos 6 (40) 
and the secondary flux is 
fi: Pncos wt + feP, = Fa P2 (41) 
Solving these equations for f; gives 


Fite P, cos 6 — cos wt - 


Pn ae 1/2 (1 + cos2 wt) (42) 


Solving for f. gives 


a — cos 6 cos wt 


fis Fei eee ha at (43) 
“ve — 1/2 (1 + cos 2 wt) 


If the short circuit occurs at 5 = 90 deg., that is 
maximum voltage, the equations become 


ine ney: P» cos wt 


wPod 
oe 1/2 (1 + cos2 wt) (44) 
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1 
fe = Fm 7) 


es 
1-1/2 p_p, (1 + cos2 wt) (45) 


INDUCTION Motor DATA 

150-h. p., three-phase, 

60-cycle, 720-rev. 

Ber Minar. .7. .. 44()-volt. 
Normal current 185.. 

amperes.......... 
Resistance per phase 

of primary; ..:... «- 0.027 ohms—2-1 per cent 
Resistance per phase 

of secondary ...... 0.029 ohms 
Voltage Ratio: 

Primary volts per. . 

phase, . .wp. =. <. 254 


161 ae ae 250 
Excitation, 58 amperes 
LU hS RD he Dar eee es 440 volts 
Impedance, 175 amperes 
Pe ee al ne Ina 71 volts 
Total reactance in prim- 
AUV COLIN, & sii Giais oa 'sc 2 0.227 ohms, or 17 per cent 


PROOF THAT UNDER SHORT CIRCUIT THE MAGNETIC 
INTERLINKAGES OF THE CLOSED Circuits Must RE- 
MAIN CONSTANT IF RESISTANCE IS ZERO. 

Consider an mn phase, star-connected, induction 
generator with terminals suddenly short-circuited 
during normal operation. Then the voltage across any 
phase, say phase 1, between terminal and neutral is 


d 
@=unt a, Uitit 2 Mpty + = Mots) (46) 


where 7,7, L are respectively the current, resistance, total 

inductance of the particular phase under consideration. 

M, = mutual inductance of other primary phases 

. -with respect to the phase under consideration. 

i> = current at any time ¢ in any of the other primary 
phases. 
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M, and 7, = similar quantities for secondary circuits. 
Neglecting resistance, this becomes, 


d i : 
ee = a, Git + My ty + 2 Met) (47) 
By Kirchoff’s laws 
Zt = 0 
and 24, = 0 (48) 
Adding the family of equations (47), 
d : 
q, Wat tlein t+ Lets + . ae S ea) 
+=UM,i, +2 M,i.) = ne, (49) 
O-n O-n 
Consider & M,7,.. It is 
O-—n 
Mite + Mists + Mute t+... . Minty 
+ Moti + Most3 + Muis +... . Moniz 
+ Msiti + Myo t3 + Mog ty + bok eka oe (50) 
oe ta 2 eRe LO aD AO 
+ Maiti + Myst, + Maz t3 + sae MyG2 0G) 
But by symmetry 
Mis = May = Mare! oe ee 
Mis = Mu = My = 1 x... = Moa-11 (51) 
Mi = M,; = M3, = su st ae ate = Mi-2)1 
ete. to 
Mi, = Ma = My = My = ee ss Chae pla 2) 
Hence . . : 
2 Myty = My2itMydi+ Muri 
+. mS it Mint =] 274 (My, +Mi; 
But by (48) : 
ry =O 
Therefore, 
=x M,i, = 0 (53) 


O-n 
Consider 2 M,%,. Identifying the secondary cur- 


rents 7, in the different secondary phases by 71; 23573; 
etc., and also designating the variable mutual 
inductances M, between the several secondary phases 
and any particular primary phase by subscripts, the 
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first indicating the particular primary phase, the second; 
the secondary phase, the following relations can be 
written: 


=M.i, 
= Min14+ Myris +:Migtgtio o.. Min tn 
+ Moi ty + Mote + Mygt3 + 00 Mon tn 
+ M31 t1 + Mot. + Ma, 3 +. yt » Msn 4, (54) 
Foe ey CL, LO) 
+Mniti + Myot, + 1) De Fe eee IVE. csv $5 
But by symmetry 
Mi =My,=M33= . .. / = M,, 
My» = M.,=My = . TY 34 
M3; = My = My = . - = Mir (55) 
etc. to ; 
Min = M2; = M 32 => Mas SFI. St Miata_-vd 
Hence 
zMt, = Mi, 27,+ M21, + Mi; D1, 
He 6 eMart e(M hh 1 
+ Misti. Ms) (56) 
CLC. 
But by (48) 
Dit sade yO 
Hence 2M, i, = (57) 
Assuming constant permeability and neglecting tooth 
ripples, 
dee ee NB) ESA. SB (58) 
Therefore . 
Ly 1%; + Le te + L313 ++ er) ee Din tn Tm La 
But Dds 
Hence Dh ww) (59) 
Therefore, by (53), (57) and (59) 
reat gee) 
and 


Li+2M,1, + 2M,1, = constant. 

That is, the magnetic interlinkages of any particular 
phase must be constant, under short circuit, if the resist- 
ance of that phase is zero. 
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DISCUSSION ON “SHORT-CIRCUIT’ CURRENT OF INDUC- 
TION MoTORS AND GENERATORS” (DOHERTY AND 
WILLIAMSON), NEW YorK, N. Y., FEBRUARY 18, 
1921. 


V. -Karapetoff: As Mr. Doherty stated there 
has been a mistaken impression among engineers that 
an induction generator or motor has no “‘kick”’ to it, 
that is, when short-circuited it dies passively. The 
oscillograms given in the paper conclusively. show a 
large transient current which is a superposition of an 
alternating and direct current in each phase, and of 
course, the initial values are those of the regular 
current at the instant of short circuit. Insofar as 
. these experimental results are concerned we. have to’ 
be.grateful to the authors, and the only suggestion I 
would make would be to have these oscillograms 
provided with scales, so that we could judge about the 
absolute values of the currents. 

When it comes to the theoretical part of the paper, 
I am not sure whether the fundamental assumptions 
are correct or not. I made some search among the 
standard works on electro-magnetism, but could find 
no clear statement of a physical law that applies 
exactly to the conditions in this case. For that 
reason I regret that the authors started with one or 
two assumptions which may be correct—maybe not. 
I should like to see these assumptions supported by 
the classical fundamental equations of electro-dynamics, 
in order that we may start this new branch of investiga- 
tion on a solid ground. } 

You will notice that the whole treatment of the 
theory is based on Lenz’s law. There are as many 
statements of Lenz’s law as there are books on elec- 
tricity. At any rate, Lenz’s law does not cover in 
its original form the case of an inter-connected sta- 
tionary system of conductors with another inter- 
connected electrical system in an inductive relationship 
thereto, and in a relative motion with respect thereto, 
Perhaps the law can be extended to cover the case, 
but I should like to see it so extended and definitely 
stated, before applying it. 

The authors state that the total linkages of the flux 
with the primary at the instant of short circuit, remain 
constant, or, as they put itin another place, the flux 
which has been revolving before the short circuit, 
becomes stationary with respect to the stator winding. 


1. The author in his closure to this disscussion has met the 


objection cited and Prof. Karapetoff has agreed to withdraw - 
his criticism.—Ep1Tor. 
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This can be readily shown to be the case in a system of 
individual windings, not inter-connected into a three- 
phase system, and provided that the primaries and the 
secondaries are stationary. But is the same condition 
true in the case under consideration? 

I shall use an analogy,.and I shall begin with one 
phase in the primary and one phase in the secondary. 
This is case No. 4 in the paper. Suppose we make this 
case analogous to the movement of a single material 
point. If the material point has been under constraint 
of certain external forces, and then at a certain instant 
let go by itself, the subsequent motion can be simply 
described in terms of the velocity at the last instant 
of the constraint. Now suppose that you have two or 
more inter-connected windings. This corresponds in 
our analogy to a system of several material points 
connected by rods to form a system. Let this system 
at first be moving under the influence of some external 
forces, and then let these forces disappear at a certain 
instant. It is not correct to state that each point will 
move along a straight line in the same direction and 
at the same velocity as it did before the change in the 
conditions. No,—you have to consider the motion of 
the center of gravity of the system and the motion of 
the individual points about the center of gravity. 

Now, an interconnected electrical system like the 
three-phase stator, has certain degrees of freedom, 
electrically speaking, in that the linkages of the flux 
with each individual phase may vary, and yet the 
total linkages may vary in such way that the system 
as a whole will satisfy certain fundamental differential 
’ equations of electro-mechanics. I expect to discuss 
this matter more fully with Mr. Doherty, and thenjwrite 
a mathematical contribution to the discussion. 

While this may seem like splitting hairs and going 
too far back to the fundamentals, I should like to see 
it done just once, in order either to prove or to disprove 
the fundamental assumptions of the authors. Then 
those of us who wish to pursue this problem further 
will be absolutely sure that they are working on the 
correct foundation. 

L. E. Widmark: The subject brought up by the 
authors is a very interesting one and so are the results 
obtained, but I most heartily disagree with the mathe- 
matical treatment of the problem and will herewith 
suggest a quicker and more general solution, 

What is in fact the main difference between the com- 
plete short. circuit of a synchronous generator and that 
of the induction variety? 035) liersaeh.. 
Is it not that in a synchronous generator. the ex- 
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citation and main current are located in different 
circuits with haghly different time constants and in an 
induction generator in one, meaning the same time 
constant? 

Applying this last condition to the ordinary differen- 
tial equation containing exponentially dying away 
sinus-function of the voltage opposed by the ohmic 
and reactance terms, the complete and general solution 
immediately will appear. 

We get 

, EH ora 

tani Qa Tan on 
(short circuit started at maximum voltage, otherwise 
add an angle £ to the cosine expression) . 

ant following interesting results will at once be at 
hand. 


{C— cos (27 ~ f)} 


is , dz 
Be sn2a7wt = Ri+L a 

di ndv dn 
lo acitodulatt ebianod tinover wake 
R 
Ee Esha JP DRY g +L("eo been) 

dv 
Rnv+Ln ce = 
n(Rv +L da si 
dt 
&, 
oon ve ae 
mT eee an 
bre sin 2’ a tS Oy, Og 2 Sea ey. 
dt 
1 E 
Fi Ts 2 {C—cos(2rwt)} =n 
R 

. Ps hoti : 
1 Ree cad: {C—cos(27 wt)} =1 


‘The authors are right when it comes to the general 
shape of the current. They are even more right than 
they themselves believe they are, because the expres- 
sion holds good not only under assumption of zero 
resistance, but irrespective of the relation between 
R and L. Especially interesting is that, what the 
authors term the initial current, is only determined by 
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L, no matter the value of R. That does not mean 
however, that the maximum amplitude is independent 
of Rk. The attenuation factor takes care of that. 

We note further how well this equation takes care of 
the d-c. component. We-have it embodied in the 
integration constant and it requires only a simple 
subtraction to get it determined for any value and time 
position of the current at the start of the short circuit. 

Now, I want to draw attention to another interesting 
feature. Comparing voltage and current we find that 
the current is 90 degrees apart from the voltage and 
still represents energy. I repeat it, Zero power factor 
and wattful current! Enough power to melt down the 
machine—but zero power factor. The explanation, of 
course, is found in the fact that the decreasing ampli- 
tudes of current and voltage produce decreasing watt — 
waves and the succeeding wave cannot knock out the 
preceding one, as is the case with equal amplitudes. 
There is something over, that is enough to supply the 
more or less destructive development of heat that 
constitutes a real short circuit. 

At last a few words in regard to the most important 
case—the single-phase short circuit. In practise this 
one will be the most important one, because you cannot 
expect “‘the fellow that is going to drop that monkey 
wrench”’ to hit all the three phases at the same time. 

We will now get a combination of the induction and 
synehronous short circuits. The original revolving 
field will, step in step with the dying away of the one- 
phase excitation, dissolve itself in two rotating fields 
revolying in opposite directions. Conditions will now 
be exceedingly complicated, but it is safe to say that 
the induction generator will not be in a better position 
than an ordinary synchronous generator, maybe worse. 

As this last case, as said before, has the most practical 
importance, it seems to me that the hope to get a more 
or less fool-proof generator by using the induction 

type, is only a technical illusion. 
* M. 1. Pupin: I was much pleased by the statements 
made by my friend, Prof. Karapetoff. There ‘are 
engineers who do not think that way. The very 
method that Prof. Karapetoff brought out so beauti- 
fully is one that I follow in my classroom, and I worked 
out the theory of the single-phase induction motor and 
the polyphase induction motor following that method 
and the result is so simple that even the average under- 
graduate student could understand it. The best 
test of a method is that which has been applied to the 
undergraduate student. If he likes it, it 1s all right. 
Do not serve it to grown engineers, who have a lot 
of things in their heads that they got in the shop. It 
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is easy enough to write what is called the mathematical 
theory of certain electrical phenomena when you have 
the blueprints before you, and know beforehand what 
you ought to get. Start with the fundamental principle 
and get what you ought to get, and then you are 
perfectly sure that you are right. Besides, going 
back to the fundamental principles is a thing that we 
ought to encourage. What dd we see here in these 
fundamental principles represented in the equations 
put on the blackboard by Prof. Karapetoff? What do 
they say? They say that the rate of variation of 
magnetic momentum gives you a reaction. Who said 
that? Newton, Faraday and Maxwell. It is their 
formulation of the fundamental laws which we always 
_ ought to repeat at every step. 

When you say that there is a drop—I hate that term 
“drop,” I always called it the dissipative reaction. 
You are dealing in electrical circuits with nothing but 
reactions, and we have dissipative reactions and 
non-dissipative reactions. That dissipative reaction 
was discovered by two great men in science, Ohm and 
Joule. Let us remember these two men every time 
we measure the reaction of a wire due to the heating 
produced in it by the electrical current; do it and you 
will never go astray. 

N. S. Diamant: A very important practical 
question raised in this paper, and which the writers 
state prompted them to undertake the study of sudden 
short circuits of induction motors and generators seems 
to be: Is the suggestion correct that the installation 
of induction generators may prove a partial solution of 
the short-circuit problem?. I think it would be quite 
interesting to have some information in regard to this 
point. For example, I wonder if the writers could give 
us in a tabular form the average, high and low values 
of reactance, and armature and field attenuation factors 
of ordinary synchronous and induction type machines 
ranging from 100 kv-a. to the largest commercially 
successful machines. From this sort of average data ° 
one could easily calculate: the maximum sudden short- 
circuit current that different types and sizes of machines 
eould deliver; also the attenuation factors would give 
us an idea as to the rate of decay of current in each 
case. - : te ; 

It seems tome that the size of machine or the available 
power back of a circuit are important as far as ‘“‘danger”’ 
of short circuit is concerned, but the theory and 
underlying principles of the phenomenon, ‘I believe 
are the same irrespective of size. ‘Thus oscillograms 
obtained from small machines, having comparatively 
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high resistance, may and do appear quite different 
from those obtained from large machines. 

Referring to the physical explanation given in the 
paper, some readers may find the following due to 
Boucherot interesting and easy; Starting from actual 
facts we know that the field flux changes from, let us 
say, 100 per cent before the short circuit to zero at the 
end of the short circuit; similarly the flux enclosed by a 
given phase may be anything between let us say 100 
per cent (on a different percentage) and zero, depending 
on its position at the instant of short circuit. Now this 
change or decay of flux manifests itself as a direct 
current which dies down according to the attenuation 
factor of the field or armature depending on whether 
the change of flux is in the field or armature. Thus, 
turning to the current equations given by Berg or 
Boucherot we find: 

4 (A cos 6;) €—22(8— 9) + (A cos 8) €- 468-9») 


where a, = attenuation factor of armature 
ay —_ “ “ “ field 
6, = wt, = time angle at which machine is 
short-circuited 
A =constant =e. m. f. divided by imped- 


ance or reactance. 

Now if the short circuit occurs when the e. m. f. wave is 
passing through zero so that #; = 0 then the first 
term of our equation is maximum and represents the 
decaying direct current which is due to the change of 
flux in the phase under consideration. If the short 
circuit occurs when 6, = 90 deg. then there is no change 
of flux and no direct current in the phase under con- 
sideration. Also, it will be noted that this decaying 
direct current dies down according to a. The second 
term is due to the change of flux in the field and dies 
down according to a,, and is independent of the time 
of short circuit; it is a decaying symmetrical alternating 
current and the total short-circuit current will be more 
or less symmetrical depending on the value of the first 
term. Finally it is clear how the direct current rep- 
resented by the first term will induce an alternating 
current in the field, etc. ; 

Another point I would like to touch upon is the 
mathematical derivation given by the authors. They 
start with ideal circuits without resistance and get 
their a-c. and d-c. components and then add them to- 
gether to get the total current. This can hardly be 
called derivation of an equation. Here is the way 
Berg, for example derives the current equation: 
Start from the fact that, 

~ -e.m.f. ina circuit = 77 drop + 72 drop. 
Now then, the e. m. f. which is E sin 6 before the short 
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circuit dies down. according to (E£, sin 0) €—o(%—% 
because the flux, as we have just seen is reduced from 
100 per cent to zero; furthermore the flux in the field 
dies down or can be assumed as a good approximation 
to die down according to the attenuation factor a;. 
If we let a brother mathematician solve this equation 
for us: e.m.f. = irdrop + 7x drop, we get a long 
expression for the current which was given above in its 
simplified form and which tells us that there is a d-c. 
component and an a-c. component etc. Boucherot’s 
derivation is a good and beautiful derivation a little 
more complicated than the above; for further details 
the reader can consult Berg and Upsons, first course 
in E. E. p. 303 or the 1915-TRANS. A. I. E. E., p. 2237 
where further references are given. In this connection 
referring to eq. (26) and (27) I would like to ask the 
authors why both the a-c. and d-c. components depend 
upon a, or 7;/Ly as they call it. Also is the short- 
circuit current independent of the time angle 6, at 
which the short circuit occurs? According to their 
equations it is. ; 

Under the heading of tests and conclusions, the 
authors take up the question of what “‘the attenuation 
factor r/L’”’ is and also what r is and what L is’ I 
think an excellent idea of this can be obtained as 
follows. Take a synchronous or non-synchronous 
machine and connect across its field let us say a source 
of direct current and by means of an oscillograph 
determine the rise of current in the field with the 
machine (a) stationary (b) running full speed and 
armature open and (c) running full speed and armature 
dead short-circuited. This is a simple test which 
has nothing to do with short circuits, ete., and will 
give you a,.’ You ean reverse the tests and find the 
rate of rise of direct current in the armature under 
conditions similar to (a), (b) and (c) as given above. 
Thus you can obtain a,. In every case you will find 
that the values of a; obtained from (a) and (b) differ 
very little but they are several times smaller than a, 
obtained from (c). The same is true of a,. The 
reason for this is the fact that in (a) and (b) the rise of 
current in the field or armature as the case may be 
depends upon a; or a, where: 


ohmic resistance of field, approx. 


a = > 7 . ry 

1 self-inductive reactance of field circuit, approx. 
and yin py wR 
Ot ohmic resistance of armature, approx. 

= 


self-inductive reactance of arm., approx. 
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But, in case (ec) we have the effect of the field on the 
armature and vice-versa, so that, in this case 


effective resistance of field, approx. 


total leakage reactance of field and armature 
reduced to field, approx. 


Similarly for @,, and let me add that the above are 
fundamental to all transients and so far my remarks 
had reference to the rise’ of direct current. Now,as 
shown in my paper, A. I. E. E. TRANS. 1915, p. 2237, if 
with the machine running full speed and the armature 
or field dead short-circuited, a; and a, be determined 
from the rise of direct current: These values of a; 
and a, are found to be very close to the actual a; and 
a, obtained from sudden short-circuit oscillograms. 

In this connection those interested in these problems 
may find it profitable to refer to Prof. Karapetoff’s 
discussion and my own given in TRANS. A. I. E. E., 
1918. : 

Finally in closing I would like to ask the writers if 
they can tell us more definitely what is the difference 
in average values of a; and a, for wound and squirrel 
cage type machines. In their title and certain para- 
graphs they refer in general to either type but in their 
tests and <onclusions they seem to have in mind the 
wound type of machine only. 

Selby Haar: In my opinion the short-circuit tests 
would have been less open to doubt, if the generator 
had been disconnected from the motor at the moment 
of short circuit. I cannot help but feel that some of 
the short-circuit current recorded is generator current. 

R. E. Doherty: Following the suggestion of Prof. 
Karapetoff, the paper has been slightly revised, 
proving the fundamental premise by the classic equa- 
tions of electro-dynamics. That premise is: 7n a closed 
electric circuit without resistance the number of magnetic 
interlinkages must remain constant. ; 

In the paper as originally presented, this was taken 
as following from Lenz’s Law. That is, in such a 
circuit an incipient change in interlinakge would, 
by Lenz’s Law, cause currents to flow in a direction 
to oppose the change; and it seemed obviously unnec- 
essary to prove that the resistance being zero, the 
magnitude of that current would be limited only by 
the condition that the reaction or opposition be complete. 
This, however, is proved: in the following; also, the 
_Appendix has been extended to cover the proof of what, 
in the original paper, was taken as a corollary to the _ 
above premise; namely, that the magnetic interlinkages 
must remain constant in each phase (or leg) of a short- 
circuited, star-connected, polyphase induction motor 
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or generator. This is true, even if as is the case, 
each phase is not individually short-circuited but 
instead is short-circuited in pairs (each two forming a 
closed circuit) provided the rotor and stator windings 
are each symmetrical polyphase systems of the same 
order: which is the particular condition under con- 
sideration. The proof can not however, be extended 
to cover unsymmetrical phases, or a different number 
of phases on the stator and rotor, unless each phase is 
individually short-circuited. Then it falls.under the 
general case and the principle rigidly holds. 

Even in a three-phase star-connected alternator, 
with a definite pole field winding, the principle approxi- 
mately holds. In such a case, for instance, third 
harmonic (or multiple) variations of interlinkages 
could occur in each phase under short-circuit condi- 
tions. > 

Consider any closed electric circuit 

(a) in relative motion to secondary circuits. 

(b) in multiple connection with other circuits. 

e : 
Lay tb) te, ete. be the currents in the several individual 

lengths of the closed circuit. 
La Ln, L,, ete. be respectively the inductances and 
Tay To, Te, ete. the resistances of those lengths; 
M,, M:, M3, ete. be the mutual inductances between 
_, the closed circuit and the secondary circuits; 
11, 2, U3, ete. be the currents in the secondary cir¢uits. 
All the quantities are considered as variables. 

By Kirchoff’s Law, 


Thus, 


We 0) 


Gisinar-bidertp 414, tel-beicioxg. isk Ga) oc 

+ Lot, + Lete + 2...Myt1 + Mot, + Mods +00.) 

That is . pein 
rir t-# (oLi+2M i) = 0 

neglecting resistance this becomes 

| £~ (@Li+2Mi') =0 


What is the quantity in the paranthesis? It is the 
number of magnetic interlinkages of the circuit... The 


2. M’s variable by relative motion; L’s may be variable either 


by saturation or by proximity to moving iron of secondary 
elrcuits. | 


ee 
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equation says that the rate of change of the number of 
interlinkages is zero; therefore the number is constant. 

Now if the turns in the closed circuit are not con- 
centrated, then it does not follow that the number of 
interlinkages in each turn is constant; but it does follow 
that the total number in the closed circuit is constant. 
Thus, the distribution of interlinkages per turn may 
be anything so long as the total number in the closed 
circuit 1s constant. 

Thus far no constraint has been placed upon the char- 
acter of the circuits except that they are closed and con- 
tain no resistance or capacity. The equations show, 
therefore, that the number of interlinkages in any such 
circuit cannot be changed, either by a change in the 
reluctance of the magnetic path or by the effect of any 
secondary coil or coils. 

Consider then the closed circuit formed by any two 
bars of a-squirrel cage winding. It follows that neg- 
lecting resistance, the flux linked by the circuit must 
remain constant, regardless of rotor position or of 
currents in the other bars of the squirrel cage winding 
or in the coils of the primary winding. 

For the same reason, the interlinkages of any short- 
circuited phase of a polyphase winding must remain 
constant, provided that the phase is closed on itself 
and therefore does not depend upon another phase for 
return. In a Y-connected 3-phase winding short- 
circuited at the terminals, the closed circuit is not a 
single-phase but includes two. Any two of the 3 phases 
form a closed circuit in which, for the above reasons, 
the number of interlinkages must be constant. The 
question remains whether the interlinkages of each 
phase must in this case also be constant. This is 
proved in the Appendix. 

Referring to Mr. Widmark’s discussion: he disagrees 
with the mathematical treatment of the problem. 
The author’s method is to neglect resistance and thus 
determine the initial current wave; than approximate 
the effect, of resistance by introducing the well 


R 

known exponential factor e 2 Mr. Widmark as- 
sumes a sine wave voltage multiplied by this exponen- 
tial to be the particular integral of his differential 
equation for the voltage in the closed circuit, the same hk 
and L are assumed as in the exponential term of the 
inducing circuit. Still further, the important term 
representing the mutual induction between primary and 
secondary is omitted. ‘ z 

Now the solution of the differential equation which 
really applies to the conditions is not easily solved. 
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They are, taking the simplest case of single-phase stator 
and single-phase rotor: 


. dv d 15 

int ly oe + Me E10) 
and 

4 d to a eee 

th fe Pig oy Mi S04) 


M =M,cos wt ! 
These reduce to the second order equation with variable 
coefficient, thus 


age eh (Ly, Le. ome M° COS? W t) : 

+ 28 (p Ly + r4i) + errr 0 
which is obviously not as simple as the equation offered 
by Mr. Widmark. For polyphase, it is still more diffi- 
cult. The very object of the scheme of neglecting r 
as first approximation, is to obtain a practical solution 
of a practically hopeless equation. 

Mr. Diamant’s discussion consists largely of a reci- 
tation of the work done by Berg and Boucherot which 
he has from time to time written about. There are, 
however, a few points, to be answered. He asks why 
both the a-c. and d-c. components depend upon: the 
same factor a, or 7:/L;. Because the windings of 
the stator and rotor are practically the same; that is, 
have relatively the same resistance loss and reactance. 
This is, of course, only an approximation. The paper 
states, ‘““‘The above equations apply when the ratio 
t1/Lo = ro/Lo, that is, when rp = ro.’ If ry and: re 
are significantly different, the components obviously 
would die out at the different rates of 7,/L 9 and 79/Lo. 

Mr. Diamant objects to the use of the theory of 
superposition in arriving at final equations. The 
objection is touched upon here, not because that was 
the method followed in the paper for it was not; but 
because it is an unusual viewpoint, not generally 
held by engineers. If direct proportionality is assumed 
between mechanical stress and deflection, or between 
current and voltage, or between leakage flux and m. m. f. 
then it is a perfectly safe and logical procedure in such 
cases to calculate each component separately and add 
them to obtain the resultant. But the authors didn’t 
do that, and they would answer the objection by refer- 
ring to equations (9), (10), and (26), (27) and their 
derivation. 4 aaa Bits 

He asks if the current is independent of the time of 
short circuit. The equations are developed in terms. 
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of resultant m.m.f. and not of current. For poly- 
phase short circuit the resultant m. m. f. 7s independent 
of the time of short circuit. For single phase short 
circuit, it is dependent upon the time, and is shown in 
the equations for the single-phase case, 7. e. Case III. 
The angle 6 in equation (37) accounts for the time of 
short circuit. In the current equations (26) and (27) 
derived from m. m. f. equations (9) and (10), maximum 
values are taken. 

The results obtained on squirrel cage machines as 
compared with phase-wound rotors are practically the 
same. The only difference being a relatively higher 
resistance in the squirrel cage, and therefore a corres- 
pondingly shorter rotor transient. 

In reply to Mr. Haar, if the supply lines between 
generator and motor are short-circuited, the potential 
between any two lines at that point must be zero. 
Hence, no transfer of current could occur across the 
switch. 
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HYSTERESIS EFFECTS WITH VARYING 
SUPERPOSED MAGNETIZING FORCES 


BY W. FONDILLER 


Western Electric Co. Inc. 
AND 


W. H. MARTIN 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


HE hysteresis effects discussed in this paper occur 
when magnetic fields are produced in iron. by 
electrical circuits carrying simultaneously cur- 

rents of different frequencies. Investigations have 
shown that when two currents of different frequencies 
are so superposed, the losses in the iron corresponding 
to each frequency may differ greatly from those ob- 
tained when each frequency is acting alone in the cir- 
cuit. These effects are, therefore, particularly im- 
portant in the electrical communication field because 
of the practise of transmitting over one circuit currents 
of different frequencies. Predictions of the behavior 
of iron-cored inductance coils and transformers in such 
a circuit may be erroneous if based on measurements 
of the iron losses which have been made in the usual 
way with single-frequency test currents. 

These effects first became of importance in the plant 
of the Bell Telephone System as a result of the long 
established practise of arranging practically all the 
long telephone toll lines for simultaneous operation of 
telephone and telegraph circuits over the same wires. 
This system of ‘‘compositing’’ the lines has been gen- 
erally arranged to provide one grounded telegraph 
circuit over each of the two conductors used for the 
telephone circuit. Each of these telegraph circuits can 
be operated either “full duplex’? or “half duplex”. 
In full-duplex operation a telegraph circuit is used to 
send messages simultaneously in both directions. In 
half-duplex operation the circuit is operated in only 
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one direction at a time but may be used in either di- 
rection.. Thus as many as four independent trains 
of direct-current telegraphic signals may be passing 
over the two conductors provided for the telephone 
circuit. 

The compositing of a line is accomplished by the use 
of networks which transmit currents of frequencies in 
one range and discriminate against currents of fre- 
quencies in another range. A standard form of 
“composite set’? is shown in Fig. 1:.. In the two wires 
of the line is inserted the network a bc d, consisting of 
inductances L, and capacitances C, and C2, which trans- 
mits efficiently between the line and the telephone 
terminals, currents of frequencies in the range above 
100 cycles. Connected to each of the line conduc- 
tors are shown selective networks ae and df each 
consisting of LZ. and C3, which discriminate against 
this range of frequencies, but transmit efficiently the 
lower frequencies, including direct current, used for 
the operation of the telegraph circuit. Each of the 
line conductors thus provides a grounded telegraph 
circuit. To each telegraph terminal of the circuit is 
connected a duplex telegraph set which, by means of 
the usual balanced bridge arrangement, Pe two- 
way operation. 

‘With the application of this compositing system to 
loaded telephone lines! in which the inductance of 
the circuit is increased by the insertion at uniform 
intervals of toroidal iron-core inductance coils, it was 
observed that the operation of telegraph over long 
loaded circuits materially impaired the transmission 
of the telephonic currents. The effect was manifested 
by an irregular breaking up of the speech sounds which 
seriously interfered with the intelligibility of the tele- 
phone conversation, and in addition, the average volume 
of the received speech sounds was materially reduced. 
When a sound was sustained over the telephone system 
during operation of the telegraph circuits, a rapid 
- undulation or fluttering of the tone was observed. 

1. B. Gherardi. ‘Commercial Loading of Telephone Cir- 
cuits in Bell System,” Transactions A. I. E. EB. 1911, Vol. 

XXX, page 1743. 
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This effect has become known as “flutter’’ and will be 
so designated here. 


LINE TESTS 


To obtain a quantitative measure of this flutter, 
tests were made to determine the effects which the 
telegraph currents had on the transmission of single- 
frequency currents in the telephone range. In what 
follows currents of frequencies in the range from 200 
to 2000 cycles will be referred to as “telephone’’ or 
“audio-frequency”’ currents. Currents corresponding 
to the usual d-c. telegraph signals or single-frequency 
currents in the range from 0 to 100 eyéles will be called 
“telegraph” or “low-frequency” currents. 
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Transmitter i te Telegraph Duplex Set No 2. 
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Fie. 1—Compositep Loapep TaHippHoNE Lint ARRANGED 
FOR REcoRDING Errect or TELEGRAPH OPERATION ON TRANS- 
MISSION OF TELEPHONE CURRENTS 


For these tests, a circuit such as shown in Fig. 1 
was employed. This circuit consists of a loaded tele- 
phone line at each terminal of which is connected the 
standard compositing arrangement for providing one 
duplex telegraph circuit over each conductor. The 
telephone apparatus at one end of the cable is replaced 
by an oscillator capable of sending into the line, ‘cur- 
rents of frequencies in the telephone range. For re- 
cording the received current wave, there is connected 
to the other end of the telephone circuit an oscillo- 
graph vibrator, V2. This is operated through a step- 
down transformer or, in the latet measurements of 
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flutter, a multi-stage vacuum-tube amplifier, in order 
to obtain enough current through the oscillograph to 
give suitable amplitudes on the records. The vibrators: 
V, and V3, of the oscillograph are connected directly 


Fig. 2—Fuiurter Errect with CABLE Circuir LosaDED WITH 
InpucTANCE Corts Havina 60-PERMEABILITY CORES 


Vi Telegraph current, half duplex, 17 dots per second. 
V2 800 cycle telephone current. 


into the line to record the telegraph currents over each 
conductor. The record of the telegraph current ob- 
tained is a combination of both the telegraph and the 


Fig. 3—Fiurrer Errect with Caste Circuit LoapEp witH 
Inpuctance Coits Havine 60-PrerMBEABiItItTy Cores 


Vi—Telegraph current, half duplex, 9 dots per second. 
V:—800-cycle telephone current, 


telephone current, but the magnitude of the latter is 

small compared to the former. With this circuit, data 

regarding the flutter are obtained by making oscillo- 

graph records of the single-frequency telephone cur- 

rent received over the line with the telegraph operating, 
and also with the telegraph not operating, 
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Such tests were made in 1912 in connection with a 
loaded telephone cable between New York and Phila- 
delphia of about 90 miles in length. In this cable, 
coils having an inductance of 0.25 henry are inserted 


Fig. 4—Fiurrer Hrrect witH CasLe Circuit LoADED WITH 
InpuctancEe Corts Havine 60-PERMEABILITY CORES 


Vi—- Telegraph current, half duplex, 17 dots per second. 
V:—800-cycle telephone current. 
V;:—Telegraph current, half duplex, 18 dots per second. 


at intervals of 1.25 miles. These “loading’’ coils are 
of an early type developed for cable circuits. They 
were made up on toroidal cores consisting of a number 
of turns of fine iron wire. These cores have an effective 


Fie. 5—Fuurrer Errect witH CaBLe Circuit LoapED WITH 
Inpuctancre Corts Havine 60-PERMEABILITY Corrs 


Vi—Telegraph current, full duplex. 
V:—800-cycle telephone current. 
V;—Telegraph current, full duplex. 


initial permeability of approximately 60. For a cur- 
rent of 800 cycles the ratio of received to sent currents 
over this circuit is about 0.31. The circuit has an 
attenuation per mile at this frequency of 0.013 and 
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corresponds in its total attenuation effect to a length 
of 10.7 miles of standard No. 19 A. W. G. cable (88 
ohms resistance and 0.054 microfarad capacities per 
loop mile). 


Fig. 6—Fiurrer Errect with CaBLe Circuit LOADED WITH 
InpucTANCE Corts Havine 30-PERMEABILITY CORES 


Vi— Telegraph current, half duplex, 17 dots per second. 
V2—800-cycle telephone current. 


Fig. 2 is an oscillogram showing the flutter obtained 
over a circuit in this cable with an 800-cycle tele- 
phone current of 0.002 ampere sent out on the 
line. The telegraph was operated in one direction 


Fie. 7—Fiurrer Errecr wits Casie Crrevir LoapEep witH 
Inpuctancre Coins Having 30-Permpasinuity Corrs 


Vi— Telegraph current, half duplex, 17 dots per second. 
V2—800-cycle telephone current 
Vs—Telegraph curreht, half duplex, 18 dots per second. 


over only one wire, that is, half duplex on one wire. 
The telegraph current is that corresponding to a suc- 
cession of “dots” sent at a rate of 17 per second, and 
the maximum current reached is 0.055 ampere. The 
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oscillogram was started with the telegraph not. opera- 
ting, and then by means of a commutator on the oscil- 
lograph the telegraph signals were placed on the line 
and removed near the end of the record. 


Fig. 8—FiLurrer Errecr with CaBite Crrcurr LoapEp witH 
InpucTancre Corts Havine 30-PERMEABILITY CORES 


Vi—- Telegraph current, full duplex. 
V2—800-cycle telephone current. 
Vs—Telegraph current, full duplex. 


It will be noted that the 800-cycle wave is constant 
in amplitude at the start, but that during telegraph 
operation, the amplitude is at times materially reduced. 
Fig. 3 is a record of the same conditions as Fig. 2 with 
the exception that the frequency of the telegraph “‘dots”’ 


Fig. 9—Fuiutrer Errecr or 800-Crcte anp 200-CycuE 
CURRENTS SUPERPOSED ON LOADED CABLE CIRCUITS 


Vi— 800-cycle current. 
V2—200-cycle current. 


has been reduced to nine per second. From these 
records it is seen that a marked diminution of the 
800-cycle wave is obtained at intervals corresponding 
to changes in the magnitude of the telegraph current, 
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that is, when the telegraph current is increasing at the 
beginning of a telegraph signal or decreasing at the 
end of a signal. The time lag indicated on the oscillo- 
gram between a change inthe telegraph current and 
the corresponding diminution in the telephone current 
is due to the fact that the telegraph record is taken at 
the sending end of the cable and the telephone at the 
receiving end. An appreciable time is required to 
propagate a wave over the loaded circuit. 

Fig. 4 shows for the same circuit the effect of half- 
duplex telegraph operation on each wire of the tele- 
phone circuit, that is, one set of telegraph signals 
passing over each wire. The signals on the two wires 
are sent at slightly different speeds, (17 dots per second 
on the first wire, oscillograph vibrator V;, and 18 dots 
per second on the second wire, vibrator V3) and the 
flutter effect is rather irregular. The combined effect 
of the two sets of telegraph pulses is greater than that 
obtained on the oscillogram of Fig. 2. 

Fig. 5 shows the effect with full-duplex telegraph 
operation over each wire, that is, when four sets of 
telegraph signals are simultaneously passing over the 
wires. In this case, also, each set of signals is a suc- 
cession of dots. The records of the telegraph currents 
show for each wire the combination of the signal cur- 
rents which are flowing in the two directions. 

. Figs. 6, 7 and 8 are oscillograms taken over a No. 18 
A. W. G. cable circuit of the same length as that used 
for the above oscillograms but loaded with inductance 
coils of more recent design. These loading coils are 
made up on cores which have an effective initial perme- 
ability of about 30. The flutter effect with these 
coils is much smaller than that with the 60-permeability 
core coils. cata | 

Fig. 9 shows an oscillogram in which the telegraph 
current has been replaced by pulses of 200-cycle cur- 
rent. While the 200-cycle current is superposed there 
is on the average a diminution of the 800-cycle current 
received over the circuit. This oscillogram was taken 
over a different circuit from those described above and 
therefore the results are not directly comparable. 

Two ratios may be used to express numerically the 
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effects shown on these oscillograms. One is the ratio 
of the average amplitude of the high-frequency wave 
obtained during telegraph operation to the amplitude 
with the telegraph not working. The second is the 
ratio of the minimum amplitude obtained during tele- 
graph operation to the amplitude of the undisturbed 
portion of the wave. The first ratio may be taken 
as a measure of the reduction in the volume of the 
transmitted speech sounds and the second as a measure 
of the distortion to which these sounds are subjected 
by the flutter. 

Table 1 below gives these ratios for the oscillograms 
of Figs. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, showing for both cable cir- 
’ euits the three conditions of tele raph operation 
namely, (1) half-duplex operation on one wire, (2) 
half-duplex operation on two wires, and (3) full-duplex 
operation on two wires. 


TABLE I 
Ratio of Amplitudes of Received 800-Cycle Current With and Without 
Telegraph Operation 
| 60-Permeability coils | 30-Permeability coils 


Telegraph operation Average | Minimum, Average | Minimum 
amplitude amplitude amplitude | amplitude 


on one wire......... 0.63 0.34 0.92 0.81 
2. Half-Duplex operation 

on two wires......... 0.53 0.11 0.90 0.78 
3. Full-Duplex operation 


on two wires......... 0.42 0.08 0.88 0.75 


Similar investigations of longer circuits have shown 
that the flutter effect increases with the length of the cir- 
cuit. Its magnitude depends upon the type of loading 
coil, being less for coils having the lower permeability 
cores and also for those with lower flux density in the 
core. Tests on loaded open wirelines showed results 
similar to, although materially smaller than, those 
obtained in cables. The loading coils in open wire 
lines are spaced about seven times as far apart as in 
cable and are made up on large cores. 

It was observed, in addition, that the amount of 
flutter was affected by the following factors: The 
frequency and amplitude of the telephone current, 
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the speed at which the telegraph signals are sent, and 
the amplitude and wave shape of the telegraph signals. 
By studying these factors, it was found that the dimin- 
ution of the received telephone current increases as 
the frequency of the telephone current is increased, 
and for any frequency decreases as the amplitude is 
increased. ‘When the speed of sending the telegraph 
signals is increased, or when the magnitude of the tele- 
graph currents is increased, or when the rate of change 
of the telegraph current at the beginning and end of a 
signal is increased, the flutter in the telephone current 
becomes greater. 

Since the flutter occurred only in loaded circuits, it 
was naturally assumed to be due to changes in the 
“eonstants’” of the loading coils and therefore to 
changes in the total inductance, or effective resistance 
of the circuits. The effects are transient changes in 
the magnitude of the received current or, since the 
current sent into the line is constant, there is a decrease 
-in the ratio of the received to the sent current. © Calling 
the received current J, and the sent current J,, the 
relation between this ratio and the attenuation a 
per unit length of the circuit is given by the formula 


mat (l) 


where e is the base of the natural logarithms and J is 
the length of the circuit. For telephone frequencies 
well below the critical frequency (that is, the fre- 
quency beyond which the coil loaded line has pract c- 
ally infinite attenuation) the attenuation constant | is 
given by the relation 

= 


V1/2 VR? + pL?) (G? + pC?) + 1/2 (RG — p°LC) (2) 
in which R, L, C and G are respectively the total ef- 
fective resistance, inductance, capacitance and con- 
ductance per unit length of the circuit and p is 27 
times the frequency f. For the case of the loaded 
line, where p L is large compared to R, a close ap- 
proximation of equation. (2) is 
R 


RN ae VLC + G/2 VLC tS) 
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For the circuit having the 60-permeability core load- 
ing coils the first term on the right-hand side of this 
equation is about eight times as large as the second 
term and the former is therefore controlling... N eglect- 
ing this last term in equation (3), the change in at- 
tenuation may be caused by an increase in the resistance 
or a decrease in the inductance. Referring to the 
average reduction in the received current given in 
Table 1 for the oscillogram of Fig. 2, there would be 
required an average increase in the resistance per 
loading coil of 200 per cent, or reduction in the in- 
ductance per loading coil of about 60 per cent, to ac- 
count for the attenuation obtained. 

The characteristic impedance of a coil loaded tele- 
phone circuit for the frequencies for which the above 
attenuation formula applies is given by the relation: 


Lo R+ 7p LE (4) 
AN 1a Sines DAN 
Since for telephone frequenc es p L and pC are large 
compared to RF and G respectively, the relation may - 
be reduced to the approximation 
= /L/C (5) 
Equation (5) shows that the impedance is affected 
by a change in the inductance of the loading coils, 
but, for the relative magnitudes of R and’ p L stated 
above, isinsensitive to changes in resistance. Measure- 
ments of the impedance of the loaded circuits for 
frequencies in the telephone range had shown only a 
small change in the impedance when the telegraph was 
operated. On this basis then it is apparent that the 
flutter effect is not primarily the result of a change . 
in inductance of the loading coils, but is due to a change 
in their effective resistance. 
LABORATORY TESTS 
Tn the investigation to determine the dgplanatinn: of 
this change in the resistance of the loading coils, con- 
sideration was given to data which had been accumu- 
lated on the various types of coils showing the effect 
of . superposing direct current. The communication 
engineer is primarily interested. in. the inductance 
and effective resistance of a loading coil to alternating 
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current within the range of telephone frequencies. 
A characteristic curve showing how the constants of 
a 60-permeability core coil are affected by superposed 
direct current is given in Fig. 10. The ordinates are 
percentages of the original inductance and effective 
resistance increment respectively, and the abscissas are 
strengths of superposed direct current in terms of 
current J or magnetic field H. The relationship was 
obtained by using a special bridge circuit which enabled 
superposing direct current on the alternating current. 
In this bridge the loading-coil core was subjected simul- 
taneously to the action of a telephone frequency cur- 


increment Resistance-Total Effec' 
Rebistance-D.G. Rest ‘ 
y 100 


INCREMENT RESISTAN! 


INDUCTANCE 


PER CENT OF ORIGINAL | 
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Fig. 10—Varration or Loapine Coin INDUCTANCE AND 
Errrotive ResistaNcE witH .Crcites oF D1rect-Cur- 
RENT MAGNETIZATION 


rent and of a desired value of direct current. 
The inductance and effective resistance of the load- 
ing coil were measured with a 1000-cycle current of 
’ 0.001 ampere. The values of Z and R when there 
was no superposed direct current are taken as the 
original magnitudes from which the percentage change 
is calculated. In the curve of Fig. 10 the resistance 
which is plotted is not the effective resistance, but is 
the increment in resistance due to alternating current 
losses 7. e., the measured effective resistance less 
the direct-current resistance of the coil. From Fig. 10 
it is seen that there is only a slight change in the in- — 
ductance and effective resistance to the telephone cur- 
rent for a constant current strength not exceeding 0.1 
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ampere. For larger values of superposed direct cur- 
rent there is a marked decrease in both of these quan- 
tities. 

The analysis of the attenuation and impedance re-. 
lations of. a coil loaded line which was given above 
indicated that the increased attenuation which ac- 
companied the telegraph current could be accounted 
for only by substantial changes in the effective resist- 
ance or inductance of the loading coil. However, 
it has been standard practise in the plant of the Bell 
system, in order to guard against permanent magneti- 
zation of the coil cores, to limit the telegraph current 
to a maximum of 0.1 ampere. We need, therefore, 
consider only the part of the curve in the region from 
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Fig. 11—Simetiriep Diagram or SpreciaL Bripce ror Ds- 
TERMINING FLUTTER EFFECTS 


zero to 0.1 ampere direct current. For the oscillograms 
referred to above only that part between 0 and 0.055 
ampere is pertinent, since the latter is the maximum 
value of telegraph current used. It is evident, that the 
percentage changes in these quantities shown in Fig. 10 
would not account for the observed attenuation effects. 

It is further to be noted that the magnetic conditions 
pictured in Fig. 10 are due to the simultaneous passage 
through the loading coil winding of an alternating 
current and a fixed value of direct current. The con- 
dition of the iron so far as concerns the superposed 
direct current is-“‘static.”” In a composited telephone 
circuit, however, the loading coil has its audio-fre- 
quency magnetization superposed on iron which is in 
a “dynamic” state due to the changing magnetization 
which the telegraph current produces. Such considera- 
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tions early indicated the necessity for devising means for 
observing the effects on the loading-coil characteristics 
of the superposed magnetization due to telephone and 
telegraph current when both were passing through 
rapid cyclic changes. 

It has long been known? that when an alternating 
magnetization is superposed on a slowly varying mag- 
netization, the hysteresis loss of the latter is diminished. 
The energy expended in the iron to diminish this hys- 
teresis must come from a source other than that of the 
low-frequency current. The flutter effect is recog- 
nized then as a manifestation of the interdependence 
of the high and low-frequency hysteresis losses. If, 


\nner Shield 


i Ovter Shield 


Fie. 12—Circurr or Sprcian BripGe ror DrrerRMInin 
Ce] 
Fuurter Errects 


in any case of superposed magnetizations, there is a 
suppression of hysteresis for one magnetization, there 
isfound an accompanying complementary phenomenon, 
the flutter effect, in the higher frequency magnetiza- 
tion. The present paper we believe to be the first 
publication of quantitative information on the reaction 
on the higher-frequency circuit of the hysteresis sup- 
pression in the low-frequency circuit. 

2. Finzi. Electrician Vol 26, p. 672, 1891, also, Gerosa and 
Finzi-Rendiconti del R lstituto Lombardo Vol. XXIV fase. X 
April 1891. 
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Mr. John Mills, an engineer of the Bell Sys- 
tem whose analysis had indicated the importance 
of the resistance component, suggested a form of 
alternating-current bridge to investigate these tran- 
sient or flutter effects. After considerable experi- 
mental work a form of alternating-current bridge was 
developed for the direct measurement of the effective 


_ resistance and inductance of the loading coils, for any 


desired instantaneous value of the superposed telegraph 
current. 

Description of Flutter Bridge. A simplified diagram 
of the bridge is shown in Fig. 11. The actual circuit 
employed is shown in Fig. 12. Two similar coils are 
tested simultaneously in series. Bridge arms A Band 


BC are non-reactive 1000-ohm ratio arms. Arm A D 


consists of a variable inductance of known effective 
resistance. Arm CD comprises the coils which are 
under test together with an auxiliary circuit in the 
form of a secondary bridge. The variable resistance 
between arms A D and C D may be switched into either 
arm at will. The alternator A, is asource of telegraph 
current of a frequency of approximately 16 cycles. 
The recording system comprises an oscillograph anda 
multi-stage vacuum-tube amplifier through which the 
oscillograph is connected to the bridge circuit B D. 
The audio-frequency generator, A,, and the recording 
circuit are connected to the bridge through double 
shielded transformers 7, and T;. The bridge itself is 
thoroughly shielded electrostatically in order to avoid 
false balances due to extraneous disturbances or un- 
balanced admittances to ground. The junction D is 
grounded so that under conditions of balance the 


_ terminals of the recording circuit are at ground potential. 


The method of superposing the telegraph current 
on the secondary bridge circuit of arm C D requires 


some detailed consideration. The magnetic material 


under investigation is the core of a toroidal inductance 
coil. Two such similar coils are wound and connected 
in series. These are designated X, and X, in the 
drawing. Two air-coils, L; and Lz, also balanced as to 
inductance and effective resistance, form the other 
two arms of the secondary bridge. The pair of junc- 
tions X, LZ, and X.L» are obviously points of zero 
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difference of potential provided electromotive forces 
are impressed between the junctions X; X2 and L; Lx». 

In duplex telegraph operation over telephone lines 
the telegraph current in the line may have a variety of 
wave forms, as illustrated by the oscillograms of Figs. 
2 and 5. Owing to the presence in the circuit of com- 
posite sets the telegraph pulses are rounded off. In 
the general case the telgraph current may be repre- 
sented by an alternating current of low frequency. ; 

In the operation of the flutter bridge the equivalent 
of a telegraph current is derived from a circuit com- 
prising a generator and a battery in series. The gene- 
rator_ gives an approximately sinusoidal wave and 
can be made to generate frequencies from 6 to 25 
cycles per second. The e. m.f. of the battery is ad-— 
justed to equal the amplitude of the generator voltage. 
The series connection thus results in a current which 
pulsates between zero and a maximum positive value. 
The instantaneous current is, therefore, of the form 
1=I1,(1+sinqgt), where q=27 times the fre- 
quency of the generator and 2 J, is the maximum cur- 
rent output. This pulsating current was used instead 
of an alternating current, because it corresponds more 
closely to the wave form in half-duplex operation, 
which is in more general use than is full-duplex opera- 
tion. It was also found to give more severe flutter 
than an alternating-current wave. 

Special precautions are necessary to maintain the 
distribution of capacitances in the bridge circuit as a 
whole unchanged throughout the operation test. For 
this reason switches S; and S, are used to cut off the 
telegraph current without disconnecting any apparatus 
from the bridge. Switches S,; and S; serve to pass 
the current through an oscillograph vibrator so that 
the telegraph wave may be observed and the relative 
values of the direct and alternating components properly 
adjusted. The milliameter MA measures the tele- 
graph current. 

With the bridge circuit described, measurements 


of the instantaneous changes in inductance and effec- 
tive resistance could be made with an accuracy of 
approximately 5 per cent. 
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In making the test it is necessary to observe the 
telegraph wave in its time relation to the current 
through the recording circuit. This is accomplished 
by having the low-frequency generator direct- 
coupled to the oscillograph mirror, thus making the 
telegraph wave “stand” in the field of view. 

When the telegraph current is zero and the bridge 
is balanced to the telephone current, there will be no 
difference of potential across the terminals BD. 
However, as soon as the telegraph current is applied a 
recurring unbalance is produced. The period of this 
phenomenon is double the frequency of the telegraph 
pulse. 

It will be recognized that the bridge as described 
comprises sources of two frequencies, a balanced mag- 
netic system which modulates the higher frequencies 
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Fig. 13—ReEcorDER CURRENT witH BripGE BALANCED FOR 
ZERO Point oF TELEGRAPH WAVE 


by the lower, and a bridge connection which transmits 
to the recording apparatus only the modulated current. 

Operation of Bridge. The actual procedure in 
making a test is as follows: The main bridge is first 
balanced with the selected value of audio-frequency 
current of the desired frequency. The secondary 
bridge is also balanced for direct current after adjusting 
the current strength to the desired value. The tele- 
graph current is then adjusted to the required strength 
and frequency by switching in the oscillograph vi- 
brator V, which gives a standing wave on the scale in 
the oscillograph field of view. The telegraph current 
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is then replaced in the oscillograph (using vibrator V 2) 
by the amplified current in the recording circuit, which 
is essentially the unbalanced audio-frequency current 
modulated by the telegraph current. During this 
observation switch S. is thrown to the right and S; 
to the left. 

Fig. 18 is an oscillograph record of the unbalance 
current and shows the variations in its..amplitude 
during the making of a telegraph “dot,” 7. e., during 
one complete pulsation. It will be noted that the 
two constrictions occurring in the current are sepa- 
rated by a time interval corresponding to the frequency 
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Fig. 14—VariaTion oF IncREMENTS oF ErFrEecrivE Resis- 
TANCE AND INDUCTANCE WITH PHASE OF TELEGRAPH CURRENT 


of the telegraph pulses, 16.6 cycles per second. 

By suitable adjustment of L and R in the bridge 
arm A D, a balance can be obtained corresponding to 
any point of the telegraph wave, thus giving the in- 
stantaneous values of the effective resistance and in- 
ductance of the secondary bridge arm C D correspond- 
ing to each point of the telegraph wave. The differ- 
ence between these values and those required to balance 
at zero telegraph current are used to obtain the instan- 
taneous changes in the iron-core coils by means of the 
following formulas: 
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Aa Ak’ (L, + L, + X, + X,)? 6) 
2 La La? ( 
en (Li + Ls + Xi: + X;)? 
AL = 25 2 Oe eee 
2 (Li + L,)? (7) 


where AR and AL are the changes in effective re- 
sistance and inductance respectively of the loading 
coils, L; and Ly» are the inductances of the air-core coils, 
X, and X, are the inductances of the loading coils, 
Af’ and AL’ are the changes in resistance and in- 
ductance respectively, required to balance the bridge 
at the selected point of the telegraph wave. 

These equations are an approximation as they 
neglect the resistance of the coils. This is permissible 
as the ratio of reactance to resistance in these coils 
at the test frequencies employed is very large (about 
100:1). 
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Using this method the curve of Fig. 14 was obtained. 
It will be seen that the changes from Ly, and Ry during 
the interval of a single telegraph pulse take the form 
of a double peaked curve, the maximum values cor- 
responding to the time in which the telegraph current 
is experiencing its greatest rate of change, the first 
when it is increasing and the second while it is decreas- 
ing in value. In the upper part of the figure the tele- 
graph wave is shown in its proper time relation to the 
- flutter increments. Fig. 15 is an oscillogram of the 
recorder current, when the bridge is balanced for the 
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part of the telegraph wave, corresponding to the first 
peak. 


TABLE II 


Flutter Effect with Varying Telephone Current in a 60-Permeability 
Core Coil. Constant Telegraph Current of 0.05 ampere, 16.6 cycles. 


Telephone current Increments per henry in telephone 
(Frequency 1600 cycles) circuit 
Magnetizing Resistance] Inductance | Power loss 
Current force H-c. g-s. ohms millihenrys | watts xX 10-° 
amperes units 
0.0005 0.023 780 74 195 
0.0010 0.045 530 43 530 
0.0015 0.068 390 29 880 
0.0020 0.091 300 21 1200 
0.0025 0.114 230 18 1438 
0.0030 0.136 165 15 1485 
TABLE III 


Flutter Effect with Varying Telegraph Current in a 60-Permeability 
Core Coil. Constant Telephone Current of 0.001 ampere, 1600 Cycles. 


Telegraph current Increments per henry in telephone 
(16.6 cycles) circuit 
Magnetizing 
Current force H-c. g.s.| Resistance | Inductance Power loss 
amperes units ohms millihenrys | watts x 10-6 
0.01 0.48 37 3 s¥f 
0.02 0.96 105 8 105 
0.03 1.44 200 14 200 
0.04 1.92 340 22 340 
0.05 2.40 500 39 500 
0.06 2.88 660 67 660 
TABLE IV 


Flutter Effect with Varying Telephone Current in a 30-Permeability 
Core Coil. Constant Telegraph Current of 0.032 Ampere, 


16.6 cycles 
Telephone current Increments per henry in telephone circuit 
(1600 cycles) 
Magnetizing 

Current force H-c. g.s.| Resistance | Inductance | Power loss 
amperes units ohms millihenrys | watts x 10-% 
0.0005 0.035 180 39 45 
0.0010 0.070 110 24 110 
0.0015 0.106 80 18 180 
0.0020 0.141 65 \ 15 260. 
0.0025 0.176 60 14 375 


0.0030 0.212 59 140s 530 


————eeeeeee ee eee eee 
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TABLE V 


Flutter Effect with Varying Telegraph Current in a 30-Permeability 
Core Coil. Constant Telephone Current of 0.001 Ampere, 1600 Cycles 


Telegraph current Increments per henry in telephone circuit 
(16.6 cycles) 
Magnetizing 
Current force H-c. g.s.| Resistance | Inductance Power loss 
amperes units ohms millihenrys | watts x 10% 
0.01 0.70 18 3 18 
0.02 1.41 54 10 54 
0.03 2.11 98 18 98 
0.04 2.82 150 28 150 
0.05 3.52 204 40 204 
0.06 4.22 265 58 265 


The curve of Fig. 14 shows the increments of effective 
resistance and of effective inductance during one cycle 
of telegraph current fora definite value of the high- 
frequency current. For the purposes of the present 
investigation it was important to ascertain the effect 
of varying the values of both the telegraph and the 
telephone frequency current. This was necessary 
in order to determine the laws for the variation of 
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Fria. 16—VartiaTIon OF FLuTTeR with TELEPHONE CURRENT 


flutter, first with different telephone currents under 
fixed telegraphic conditions, and second, with dif- 
ferent telegraph currents under fixea telephonic cur- 
rent. In making these tests only the peak values were 
recorded, as these are of the most importance in 
comparing different core materials for flutter effects. 
The data given in Tables II, III, IV, and V were thus 
obtained. The values of increment resistance and 
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inductance are the averages of the two successive 
peak values. 

The hysteresis losses for the 30 and 60-permeability 
core materials were determined for conditions of zero 
telegraph.current from measurements over a range 
of telephone frequencies and current strengths. For 
the telephone conditions of Tables III and V, 7. e., 
0.001 ampere and 1600 cycles, the total iron loss for 
the 60-permeability material was found to be 70 ohms 
per henry, of which 38 ohms is hysteresis loss. For 
the 30-permeability material the total loss is 37 ohms 
per henry, of which 17 ohms is hysteresis loss. It will 
be seen by reference to Table II that the resistance 
increment (peak value) due to flutter in the 60-perme-. 
ability material is approximately 14 times the normal 
hysteresis loss resistance. 
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Fig. 17—VariatTion oF FLuTrer with TEeLecrRapH CuRRENT 


From the tabulated data the curves of Figs. 16 and 17 
have been plotted. Fig 16 shows the relation of flutter 
to telephone current, while Fig. 17 shows the variation 
in flutter for a constant value of telephone current as the 
telegraph current is increased. The current values 
used for the latter curves are twice those given in the 
table for the reason that the telegraph current actually 
flowed through one-half of the coil winding. It will 
be noted that in these tests a telephone frequency of 
1600 cycles was used. This frequency was chosen 
rather than the one usually considered as representative 
for telephonic measurements (i. e. 800 cycles) in order 
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to magnify the flutter values, which increase with the 
frequency used. This is shown in Fig. 18 and 19, which 
give the flutter increments for varying telephone and 
telegraph frequencies respectively. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


In the experiments, the audio-frequency magnetiz- 
ing force had, on the average, a value H = 0.05 c¢. g. S., 
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Fie. 18—Varyine Aupio FREQUENCY 


Telegraph current = 16.6 pulsations per second, 0.10 ampere in one 
line winding. Audio-frequency current, 0.001 ampere. 
Curves show peak values. 


corresponding to a normal telephone current in the 
loading coil windings. This is a very small force, 
yet it exceeds that for which the molecular displace- 
ments may, according to Ewing’s molecular theory,’ 
be taken to be perfectly elastic, 7. e. without hysteresis. 
The strength of audio-frequency current used develops 
only the initial permeability of the iron. The hystere- 
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Fig. 19—Varyine TELEGRAPH FREQUENCY 


Telegraph current =0.10 ampere. Audio-frequency current = 0.001 
ampere (1600 cycles per second). 
Curves show peak values. = 


sis loss in this region for hard iron is very small and can 
be detected only by careful bridge measurements. 


3. Ewing, Magnetic Induction in Iron and other Metals 
1900, p. 302, 
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Such measurements can be used to separate the hystere- 
sis from the eddy-current losses by the method re- 
ferred to above. 

Computations based on a loss separation show that 
the increase in eddy-current loss due to the small 
increase in high-frequency inductance during the 
telegraph cycle would account for only a small fraction 
of the increased effective resistance. The balance 
of the increase must be charged to an augmented 
hysteresis loss. That such a loss is due to the high- 
frequency current assisting the low-frequency current 
to execute its hysteresis cycle is in accord with the 
work of previous investigators. 

The results of the tests described above are summar- 
ized in part by the following empirical equation, which 
in terms of power, satisfies fairly well the A R curves of 
Figs. 16 and 17. 

W/Lo os k H;° Hac 1-2 
in which, 

W = maximum watts increment (taken as the 
product of AR and the square of the current for 
the corresponding point), for audio-frequency, 

H, = magnetizing force due to telegraph current, 

H «a = magnetizing force due to audio-frequency 
current. 

The inference has already been drawn that the in- 
creased power loss in the high-frequency circuit repre- 
sents a transfer of energy from the higher-frequency 
to the lower-frequency magnetization. It will be 
interesting therefore to review briefly the work of 
previous investigators on the subject of superposed 
magnetization in iron. The earliest work, already re- 
ferred to, is that of Geroza and Finzi‘, who observed 
that there was a tendency to suppression of the hys- 
teresis of a direct-current magnetization when alterna- 
ting-current magnetization was superposed. In their 
experiments the direct-current magnetization was pro- 
duced by a coil surrounding an iron wire, the alternating 
current having its path through this wire. The induc- 
tion due to the current in the coil gave a “longitudinal” 


4. Loe. cit. 
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magnetization, while that due to the current in the 
iron wire produced a “circular” magnetization. These 
experiments also showed an increased initial slope of 
the B-H curve, indicating a greatly increased perme- 
ability of the iron to weak forces. 

Maurain® in an investigation of the action of the 
Marconi magnetic detector made experiments in which 
the specimen was subjected to two longitudinal mag- 
netizations, one due to direct current, the other to an 
oscillatory current. He found that under proper con- 
ditions the hysteresis could be completely suppressed 
in soft iron. 

Probably the most striking experiments involving 
hysteresis effects were those by Madelung*, who used 
a Braun tube to obtain on a flourescent screen the 
effect of superposing a rapidly oscillating magnetic 
force on the hysteresis cycle produced by a slowly 
varying magnetic force. 

Goldschmidt’ investigated the effect of combined 
longitudinal and circular magnetization, the former 
being produced by direct current and the latter by 
an alternating current. He also remarked that the 
area by which the d-c. hysteresis loop is reduced ex- 
ceeds that of the normal loop of the superposed circular 
magnetization. Waggoner and Freeman? examined 
the extent of hysteresis suppression with a superposed 
alternating longitudinal field for a series of iron-carbon 
alloys. The results showed the reduction of hysteresis 
to be proportional to the carbon content. 

The present paper has dealt with the reaction in the 
high-frequency circuit instead of with the previously 
known effect on the low-frequency magnetization 
cycle. The basis for our conclusion that the so-called 
flutter in composited telephone circuits is complemen- 
tary to a suppression of the hysteresis normal for a 
magnetization by telegraph currents, appears from the 
following restatement of our experimental results: 

1. The resistance increment is proportional to the 
frequency of the telephone current. 


5. C. Maurain. Comptes Rendues, Vol. 137, 914-916, 1903 
6. E. Madelung Annalen der Physik, Vo’. 17, 861, 1905. 
7. R. Goldschmidt. #.T.Z. 31, 218, 1910. 

8. Waggonerand Freeman. Gen. El. Review, Vol. 21, 143, 1918. 
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2. It is proportional for different grades of iron 
to the hysteresis loss normal for these respective grades. 

3. For larger telegraph loops having a greater 
average slope, the flutter loss increases correspondingly. 

The findings of this investigation have been of im- 
mediate practical importance in the design of the plant 
of the Bell system. The fact that flutter depends 
upon hysteresis has led to the employment of materials 
of low intrinsic permeability in the coils used for load- 
ing the important long toll lines. The cross-sectional 
area of the core has been proportioned so as to work 
the iron at very low flux densities. These require- 
ments affect also the design of other iron-cored in- 
duction coils and transformers which are used in circuits 
carrying currents of different frequencies. 

For long loaded cable circuits there has been de- 
veloped a telegraph system which has permitted a 
large reduction in the magnitude of the operating 
current. As a result of these factors the simultaneous 
operation of telegraph and telephone over a loaded 
cable circuit is satisfactorily free from flutter. A 
similar condition has also been obtained for the open 
wire lines. 

It has been suggested that a current of frequency 
above the telephone range be superposed on the loaded 
lines to suppress the hysteresis and thereby reduce 
the iron losses for the telephone currents. This would 
tend to reduce also the flutter caused to the telephone 
currents by telegraph operation. This proposal was 
considered some years ago, but has difficulties in the 
way of its practical application. For instance, the 
frequency of the superposed current must be much 
higher than the frequency in the important telephone 
range to be effective. This would require that the 
spacing of the loading coils be decreased to transmit 
the higher-frequency waves, because the upper fre- 
quency limit of the transmission range of a coil loaded 
circuit is, for a given inductance per mile, inversely 
proportional to the spacing of the loading coils. There 
is also the problem of transmitting over very long 
circuits the amount of high-frequency power necessary 
to effectively suppress hysteresis. 
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Reference has been made to the presence of hysteresis 
suppression in the Marconi magnetic detector. The 
test results discussed above indicate that this sup- 
pression causes a power loss in the high-frequency 
circuit, which we have termed “flutter.” These two 
effects, for flux densities well below saturation, are 
accompanied by a material change in permeability to 
the slowly varying magnetizing force. This change 
in permeability, it should be noted, is not merely 
that due to a shift along the normal magnetization 
curve, but results from a change in the form of the 
magnetization curve itself. The principle of oper- 
ation of the various forms of magnetic amplifier 
and detector for radio telephony and telegraphy is 
such as to involve all of these actions. 

The experiments described in this paper death two 
longitudinal magnetizations of different frequency and 
apply directly to conditions encountered in the tele- 
phone and telegraph plant. The determination of the 
actual form of the magnetization curve under the ac- 
tion of two magnetizations presents an interesting field 
for further investigation. The most direct mode of 
attack appears to be the use of the Braun tube to 
obtain the dynamic magnetization curve in a manner 
generally similar to that employed by Madelung. 
Such an investigation could well be directed toward 
obtaining accurate data as to the relation of the total 
hysteresis with two or more magnetic forces acting 
simultaneously to the hysteresis for each force acting 
alone. The investigation should include an examina- 
tion of hard as well as soft iron, to determine the 
effect on B,,,, for both forces-as well as the change in 
area of the hysteresis toops. With a number of super- 
posed magnetic forces differing in their magnitudes 
and rates of change the further problem is presented 
of determining the interaction of any two of the forces 
in the presence of the others. 
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DISCUSSION ON ‘(HYSTERESIS EFFECTS WITH VARY- 
ING SUPERPOSED MAGNETIZING FORCES’’( FON- 
DILLER AND MARTIN), NEW YorRK, N. Y., FEBRU- 
ARY 1S,A1921% 

M. I. Pupin: The problem of magnetization has 
interested me for the last 25 years. The question 
of the high permeability of iron isa subject which has 
never been completely investigated. What is that 
which we call permeability? Why should iron have 
that great distinction of having high permeability, so 
much higher than anything else? All other members 
of the iron group like nickel and cobalt and manganese 
have also their fairly good permeability, but nothing 
like the permeability of first-class iron. Within the 
last ten: or fifteen years people have succeeded in 
making iron by a particular kind of cooling or heating, 
etc.,—cooling in a vacuum, that has a permeability of: 
60,000. Perfectly enormous? Now what is it that 
gives the iron that enormous permeability? Well, we 
do not know; but it is a question which is being in- 
vestigated by several men at the present time. 

Five years ago, for reasons I need not explain here, 
I proposed to test the following proposition first made 
by Lord Rayleigh, and mentioned by Ewing in his 
book. Lord Rayleigh found that if you take an iron 
core, and magnetize it by direct current, and then super- 
pose upon it a feeble variable magnetizing force, that 
the permeability for the feeble, variable magnetizing 
force is practically the same whether the iron be in a 
magnetized state or not, provided that the already 
existing magnetization established in the iron core by 
direct current be not too strong. That is a rather 
remarkable result. 

When you increase the magnetization by the direct 
current and go beyond a certain limit, then the per- 
meability for the feeble magnetizing force begins to 
diminish. That was found by Lord Rayleigh; it is 
correct, but the question which I proposed to myself 
was this: Suppose that the magnetizing force which 
is strong, is not due to a direct current, but 
to an alternating current and then if the super- 
posed feeble variable magnetizing force is of higher 
frequency what happens then? I found to my 
surprise that Lord Rayleigh’s rule does not hold— 
that both the permeability and the iron losses as de- 
termined by the Wheatstone bridge by measuring the 
effective resistance would be very much increased, 
particularly the resistance due to iron losses. 

Well, I believed that I made a little discovery and 
I believe still I made a little discovery, but I believe 
Mr. Fondiller made it also, independently of myself. 
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Mr. Fondiller, who had, as a pupil of mine, charge of 
the development work with loading coils, was bound 
to make that discovery, whether he wanted to or not. 
He stumbled into it. I did not. I walked into, you 
know, with my eyes open. Now, that is the difference, 
but then he is a young man, and I am not. But what 
I found in the laboratory on a small scale, he found on 
the actual line on a larger scale. It is a wonderful 
effect. He found that when a loaded line is used for 
telephony and telegraphy at the same time, that you 
had to know a little more, you had to have a little 
more knowledge than I disclosed in my patent. I did 
not intend the loaded line to be used for telegraphy 
and telephony simultaneously because if -I had 
intended it for use both for telephony and _tele- 
graphy, they would have had to pay-a little more. I 
intended it only for telephony or only for telegraphy. 
They wanted to do something for which they did not 
pay, and they could not do it. It served them right. 
They found something they did not expect to find. 
They found that strong excitation imposed by the low- 
frequency telegraph current produced for the superposed 
feeble telephone frequencies a high resistance. The 
iron responded to be sure, to the high-frequency currents 
of telephony, but it responded differently. It had a 
different permeability and a different iron loss resist- 
ance on account of the large hysteresis loss, conse- 
quently the line did not work so well when the tele- 
graph was on as when it was off, that is there was this 
flutter which has been referred to. The flutter then 
indicates that what I found is correct—that iron has a 
different permeability, different resistance, that it has 
a very much increased resistance for high-frequency 
currents, when a low-frequency fairly strong and _in- 
dependent magnetizing force is imposed upon the iron 
core. 

That subject I gave to a graduate student of mine, 
for a doctor’s degree because when the war broke 
out we had other work to do. I made preparations 
to take it up again when the war was over, and 
I now have a student of mine who is working on it. 

Charles W. Burrows: ‘This paper is very valuable 
in that it presents actual oscillograph records of a 
comparatively little known phenomena. I feel con- 
strained, however, to take issue with the authors of 
this paper on the matter of their conclusions. At the 
middle of page 574 statement is made that the resist- 
ance increment due to the presence of the lower fre- 
quency magnetizing current, is 14 times the normal 
hysteresis loss resistance. This is equivalent to say- 
ing that the low-frequency magnetizing current mul- 
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tiplies the hysteresis loss due to carrying the iron 
through a high-frequency magnetic cycle by 15. 

On page 566 near the top, the statement is made 
that the flutter effect is recognized as a manifestation 
of the interdependence of the high and low-frequency 
hysteresis losses. On page 576 we read “‘The inference 
has already been drawn that the increased power 
loss in the high-frequency current represents a transfer 
of energy from the higher frequency to the lower 
frequency magnetization. mt ye 

In my. opinion these conclusions are not justified 
by the observed facts. et 

Any such abnormal increase in hysteresis 1s contrary 
to anything which I have experienced; to a very close 
degree of approximation the hysteresis loss over any 
magnetic~ cycle in which the magnetizing current 
changes continuously and in a cyclic manner from one 
value to another, is a function of the change in magnetic 
induction existing at the extremities. of the mag- 
netizing cycle and does not depend upon wave form, 
but does depend to some extent upon the average 
degree of magnetization existing during the cycle. 
This is the basis of the Steinmetz law. From a some- 
what careful reading of the paper, I am convinced that 
the authors have made a fundamental error in assum- 
ing that the permeability is constant. 

Instead of drawing the conclusion that the magnetic 
hysteresis varies under the service conditions indicated, 
I would draw the conclusion that the permeability 
is not constant. In justification of my criticism of 
this paper I wish to call attention to a few points in 
support of my contention that the observed phenomena 
indicate that the iron has a variable permeability and 
not a variable hysteresis of the type indicated. 

1. The assumption has been made that every 
alternating m.m.f. is accompanied by a particular 
hysteresis loss independently of any other m.m.f. 
acting. Furthermore, it is assumed that if two m. m. f. 
act conjointly, the sum of the hysteresis energies is 
constant even though the distribution of hysteresis 
losses attributable to the individual m. m. fs. varies. 
The evidence cited is no justification for this conclusion. 
In fact it is quite possible to so modify the wave-form of 
an exciting m. m.f. by the addition of other m. m. fs. 
of higher frequency that the total losses remain un- 
altered. A very valuable paper presented by Dr. 
Lloyd of the Bureau of Standards some years ago 
showed rather conclusively that the hysteresis loss is a 
function of the maximum range of induction and is 
independent of the wave form, provided only it is 
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not of such a nature as to introduce secondary hys- 
teresis loops. 

In the experimental work here outlined the mag- 

netizing forces range from very small values up to 
over four gausses and the assumption is made that 
throughout this range the permeability conditions are 
constant, whereas they probably vary from an initial 
value of 30 or 60 to a final value of 1000 or 2000. Any 
theoretical deductions based upon constancy of per- 
meability are therefore questionable. 
_ In the development of the equations (6 and 7) and 
in the use of these equations in the experimental work 
the assumptions has been made that the permeability 
is constant. As a matter of fact the theoretical 
argument and the corresponding experimental work 
demands that we use the differential permeability 
instead of the normal permeability. Furthermore, 
this differential permeability should be taken along 
the magnetic path of the hysteresis loop. This differ- 
ent permeability shows a much greater variation than 
the normal permeability. Near the tip of the hys- 
teresis loop the differential permeability shows a maxi- 
mum value for increasing magnetizing force and a 
minimum value for decreasing magnetizing force. The 
ratio between. these maximum and. minimum values 
may be several hundred. Consequently any argument 
based upon the constancy of the differential perme- 
ability is vitiated. 

The authors have furthermore overlooked the fact 
that the first cycle from a small alternating m. m.f. 
does not show the same magnetic character- 
istics as subsequent cycles. Because of this fact we 
cannot expect the same conditions to exist in a purely 
cyclic magnetization and in a near-cyclic magnetiza- 
tion which resembles a score of scallops rather than a 
repetition of a single closed loop. 

It is quite possible that some of the unbalancing of 
‘the bridge is due to energy which gets into the main 
bridge from the source actuating the secondary bridges. 
In this secondary bridge we assume that the iron Is 
working under constant permeability. This assumption 
is open to question. To be sure the two iron-cored 
inductances are working under the same condition 
when there is no telephonic current flowing. The 
telephonic current has the effect of unsettling the 
balance between the loading coils. It will increase 
the magnetic induction within one toroid and decrease 
it in the other, but not necessarily to the same degree. 
Thus we may have a flow of energy into the other 
arms of the bridge. ; 

It is indicated in the paper that a pulsating current 
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of the same amplitude as an alternating current pro- 
duces a greater flutter than the alternating current. In 
this case the pulsating current shows a greater variation 
from zero of the magnetizing current and would be 
expected to show a greater variation in permeability. 

In Table II the magnetizing force is 45 times the 
magnetizing current. In Table III the magnetic 
force is 48 times the magnetizing current. These two 
tables deal with the same toroid. The reason for the 
difference is not evident. 

To present the full argument in support of my con- 
tention would require careful consideration and more 
time. However, I believe I have presented the case 
with sufficient fullness to warrant the statement that 
the authors are in error when they conclude the follow- 
ing: ; 

1. The flutter effect produces approximately 14 
times the normal hysteresis loss. 

2. The flutter effect is a manifestation of the inter- 
dependence of the high-frequency and the low-frequency 
hysteresis losses, and furthermore that they have fallen 
into these errors by failure to consider some of the 
minor but in this case important fundamental magnetic 
properties of iron. 

B. A. Behrend: Hysteresis effects in iron depend 
on many conditions and one of the most interesting 
phenomena in connection with hysteresis is that 
observed by Bailey and described in a paper about the 
year 1896 before the Royal Society. Bailey showed 
that at high inductions of 18,000 C. G. S. units and 
above, hysteresis loss in iron begins to disappear-and 
usually vanishes almost altogether at the point of 
saturation. This phenomenon is observed, however, 
only where the hysteresisis of the ‘rotatory’ kind. Prof. 
Ewing in his book discussed this matter briefly: and 
very generally without adding to it in any way and, 
in spite of the great importance of the subject, no 
laboratory tests have been made in confirmation of 
Bailey’s observations. Some twenty odd years ago, 
I made a series of tests which were conducted with 
fair accuracy and confirmed in every respect Bailey’s 
observations. However, it has seemed to me that this 
is a subject which has been neglected to an extent 
which is surely not warranted, and I have repeatedly 
called the attention of the professors in charge of uni- 
versity laboratories to the desirability of going over 
this field anew and recording the facts. 

W. Fondiller and W. H. Martin: We were very 
much interested in Prof. Pupin’s account of his work 
with two magnetizing forces of differing frequencies in 
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iron. His work gives a valuable confirmation of the 
conclusions given in the paper. 

With regard to Mr. Burrow’s discussion, this is 
based on his assumption that the observed change in 
loading coil constants can be accounted for by a change 
in the permeability. .On this basis Mr. Burrows takes 
issue with our conclusion that the increased power loss 
in the high-frequency circuit represents a transfer of 
energy from the higher frequency to the lower fre- 
quency magnetization. In predicating his discussion 
on this premise Mr. Burrows completely overlooks the 
results of tests on actual transmission lines given in the 
paper. These tests show that the line impedance is 
substantially constant, while marked changes in attenu- 
ation occurred when the telegraph current was super- 
posed on the telephone current. Mr. Burrows also 
disregards data included in the paper, when he states 
that we assume the permeability to be constant. We 
will take up his objections to our conclusions in the 
order in which they are given. 

1. Mr. Burrows states, ‘“‘The assumption has been 
made that every alternating m. m. f. is accompanied by 
a particular hysteresis loss independently of any other 
m.m.f. acting.’’ This statement is surprising since, 
in fact, we have aimed to prove the contrary to be 
true, viz., that an alternating m. m. f. causes a hystere- 
sis loss which is dependent on the presence of other 
m.m.fs. Mr. Burrows also states that the paper 
assumes that if two m.m. fs. act conjointly, the sum 
of the hysteresis energies is constant even though the 
distribution of hysteresis losses attributable to the 
individual m. m. fs. varies, and that this conclusion is 
not justified. The data cited in the paper apply 
specifically to the iron losses and change in permeability 
to the high-frequency magnetizing forces. We did 
not state that the sum of the hysteresis energies is 
constant, as we did not measure the hysteresis loss for 
the low-frequency magnetization. Whether the sum 
of the hysteresis energies is constant is a matter for 
conjecture at the present time. What we do know is 
that a considerable increase in the hysteresis energy 
for the high-frequency magnetization takes place when 
it coexists in the iron with the low-frequency magnetiza- 
tion. Clearly, this is a reaction on the high-frequency 
source, due directly to the superposition of the lower 
frequency magnetization and the inference that the 
high-frequency source supplies energy which assists the 
low-frequency force to execute the low-frequency 
hysteresis cycle, is, in our opinion, wholly justified by 
the experimental data. It will be observed further- 
more that this conclusion is not in conflict with the work 
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done by Dr. Lloyd of the Bureau of Standards, which 
Dr. Burrows cites. 

2. Mr. Burrows states that it is assumed, the 
‘“nermeability conditions” are constant, and that they 
probably vary in fact from an initial value of 30 or 60 
to a final value of 1000 or 2000. This is not correct 
if we consider the permeability to the high-frequency 
force, which is the one under examination in the paper. 
The permeability in question was not assumed to be 
constant, but actually measured under a variety of 
conditions. The change in both the 30 and 60 perme- 
ability cores is about 5 per cent and is indicated in 
Tables 2 to 5 inclusive, in terms of the inductance 
increments per henry in the telephone circuit. This is 
very different from the percentage change of 3000 
per cent which Dr. Burrows suggests. This as noted 
above checks the line measurements which showed very 
slight changes in line impedance. If there were any 
large changes in inductance of the loading coils, these 
would be reflected in the line measurements. 

The magnetizing force of over 4 gausses to which 
Dr. Burrows refers applies to the telegraph current 
and not to the high-frequency or telephone current. 
It should be stated at this point that in working out 
equations (6) and (7), simplifications were made in 
the formulas by neglecting a permeability change where 
it appeared as a small quantity in comparison with 
other quantities in the same factor. This should have 
been stated in explaining the derivation of the equations. 

3. With regard to the criticism that the differential 
permeability should be considered rather than the 
normal permeability, Dr. Burrows has apparently 
confused the permeability to the telegraph current 
with that to the telephone current. Hisremarks applied 
to the telegraph loops but have a very limited applica- 
tion to the telephone loop. We have actually measured 
the effective permeability to a small high-frequency 
force superposed on a large d-c. loop, using for the pur- 
pose a special bridge and the ratio between the maxi- 
mum value for increasing d-c. magnetizing force, and 
minimum value for decreasing d-c. magnetizing force 
is surprisingly close to unity. This will be evident from 
Fig. 10. The ratio of several hundred to which Dr. 
Burrows refers is not realized with magnetic materials 
of the kind considered in the paper. 

4. Dr. Burrows points out that the first cycle from 
a small alternating m.m.f. does not show the same 
characteristics as subsequent cycles. This criticism 
does not apply, since in our experiments we measured 
the average effect of a train of cycles and did not deal 
with separate first cycles, 
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5. With regard to the suggestion that part of the 
bridge reading reported as flutter effect is due to the 
telephone current unsettling the balance between the 
loading coils there is, of course, a theoretical possibility 
that the difference in relative phase of the telephone and 
telegraph currents in the two iron core coils might 
produce an unbalance foreign to the effect which we 
have described. This cause of unbalance would be a 
second order quantity, and would in our opinion, not 
be of sufficient magnitude to be measurable in the 
test circuit used. This follows from the magnetic 
characteristics of loading core material referred to 
above, namely that the differential permeability varies 
but little when the magnetizing force varies over a 
range from 0 to 5 gausses, the latter being the maximum 
employed in our tests. Data bearing upon this charac- 
teristic of very hard iron have since been presented in 
an Institute paper by Speed and Elmen, on ‘“Mag- 
netic Properties of Compressed Powdered Iron,’”’ June 
1921, published in this volume. — 

In regard to the difference in magnetizing force of 
the coils in Tables 2 and 3, this was due to the difference 
in their windings, the cores alone being the same. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the measure- 
ments recorded in the paper cover only a small part of 
a relatively unexplored field. The investigation of 
the mutual reaction of two or more magnetizing forces 
in iron varying in their relative strength and frequency 
affords an extremely interesting subject for future 
research. It may well be that such further tests would 
shed light on the significant question propounded by 
Prof. Pupin, ‘‘What is that which we call permeability”’? 
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LONGITUDINAL AND TRANSVERSE HEAT 
FLOW IN SLOT-WOUND ARMATURE COILS 


BY CARL J. FECHHEIMER 
Research Engineer, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


fe has long been recognized that the heat generated 
in embedded armature conductors by the J?R and 
eddy current losses in part escapes by transverse 
flow through the insulation from the copper to the 
iron (possibly, to a more limited extent, to the air at 
the ducts) and in part flows longitudinally along the 
copper to the ends of the coils exposed to the cooling 
air. The importance of a solution of the combined 
transverse and longitudinal heat flows has been 
realized, for upon these the internal copper tempera- 
tures must necessarily be dependent. Thus, it has 
long been known that in a machine of short core length, 
the iron temperature and temperature at the center 
of the machine by detector between coil sides could 
usually be reduced by increasing the volume of air 
blown upon the ends, but in machines of long lengths 
(say 50 inches or more), the temperature at the middle 
could not be so reduced. Again, it has been recognized 
that as a machine of a given diameter is lengthened, 
assuming a short core length (say 10 inches for the 
shortest) the temperatures increased, although the 
losses per inch of length remained nearly the same. 

Nor is a knowledge of the maximum copper tempera- 
ture, (say at the middle of the machine), the only 
temperature that is of importance. Some of the large 
a-c. generators of today are designed for maximum cop- 
per temperatures of the order of 150 deg. cent. and 
then, whether or not the core length be great, the 
temperature of the copper at the end of the core may 
be above 105 deg. cent., which temperature may re- 
duce the life of the fibrous insulation which is used on 
the end windings starting near the end of the core. 

589 
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Inasmuch as designing and operating engineers 
are interested in the linear expansion of the straight 
part of the armature coil due to temperature changes, 
and are consequently interested in the average tem- 
perature of the length of the coil located in the armature 
slots they may find one of the derived equations 
(33a) to be of value. Again equation (33) gives a 
means of calculating the average temperature of the 
entire winding, that is, the temperature as measured 
by the change in resistance. 

The maximum copper temperature has usually 
been taken as the iron temperature plus the drop 
through the insulating wall, the influence of the tem-_ 
perature of the copper upon the /°R loss being assumed, 
and possibly the calculation is then repeated to al- 
low for the new value of temperature. In this paper 
the condition for infinite length gives an equation 
(13) which. brings in the temperature coefficient. 
The longitudinal flow has been solved by a number of 
engineers on the basis of constant losses; and Symonds 
and Walker have taken account of the temperature 
coefficient.’ 

As is subsequently shown in this paper, none of the 
above equations is complete, and a general determina- 
tion of the internal temperature cannot be obtained 
with any reasonable degree of accuracy (except the 
maximum and minimum temperatures in long machines) 
unless the simultaneous transverse and _longi- 
tudinal flows be considered. A solution of that problem 
is offered in this paper, anditishoped that the equations 
may be useful to the designer who is frequently con- 
fronted with decisions in regard to the temperatures 
of the embedded copper in the armature. So far as is 
known, there are no other formulas published today 
which are solutions of this problem. 

The mathematical solutions offered in this paper 


1. The equations derived in this paper reduce to the above. 
Thus, equation (14) gives the temperature drop considering 
only the transverse flow and neglects the temperature coefficent. 
Equations (35) and (36) are the usual longitudinal heat flow 
equations, neglecting temperature coefficient, and equations (37). 
and (37a) are for longitudinal flow taking the temperature co- 
efficient of resistance into account. 
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were derived a little over three years prior to the writ- 
ing of the paper, but they were not published at an 
earlier date, because there were no experimental data 
available to check calculated temperatures along the 
copper. The mathematical solutions and data on the 
experimental checks are both given in this paper. 


METHOD OF ATTACK 


The method of attack employed in this paper con- 
sists in solving two independent differential equations - 
for heat flow, one for the embedded part of the coil 
and the other for the end winding, and then combining 
these two solutions at the point common to the two, 
viz., the copper at the end of the core. The method 
of combining the two solutions consists in equating the 
heat flowing longitudinally from the embedded part 
at the end of the core to the heat received by the end 
windings at the same point; in other words, the slopes 
of the two curves are equal at that point. In general, 
the temperature of the copper is at its maximum value 
at the center of the core, so that point is taken as zero 
for X; similarly the minimum temperature is usually 
not far from the extreme end of the end winding, and 
that point is chosen as zero for the independent vari- 
able for that part. (This is discussed further under 
“The points of Maximum and Minimum Temper- 
ature’). Then, considering the total heat gener- 
ated by J?R and eddy currents between the zero 
of reference (point one) and some other (second) point 
longitudinally as being equal to the sum of the trans- 
verse flow between those points and the longitudinal 
flow beyond the second point, the fundamental equa- 
tions are easily written. 

All of the equations are based upon the conditions 
which obtain after the steady state has been reached. 
Consideration of the additional independent variable, 
time, changes the ordinary differential equations to 
partials, and complicates them so much even with 
constant iron temperature, that a solution in practical 
form has not been obtained. Although the partial 
differential equations are linear, and admit of integra- 
tion without difficulty, the combination of the equation 
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for the ends and slot portion bring about equations 
which are too complicated to be employed readily. 


THE IRON TEMPERATURE 


In writing the equations for transverse flow, it has 
been assumed that the temperature of the iron adjacent 
to the outside surface of the coil is known. For most 
machines, especially those of short core length, it is 
sufficient to consider this temperature as the average 
- of the temperatures axially, and the first equations are 
worked out on that assumption. However, it is 
realized that in some of the longer machines, this 
assumption may not be admissible and that the iron 
temperature may perhaps approximate a straight line 
relation with the length, reaching its maximum value 
at the center of the core; whereas, in other machines, 
the axial distribution of iron temperatures may not 
be far from a parabola, again with the maximum tem- 
perature at the center of the core. Equations have 
been solved in which all three assumptions of distri- 
bution of iron temperature have been considered. The 
general method of solution is the same for all three. 
Inasmuch as the assumption of constant core tempera- 
ture is the one which, in all probability, will be used 
most extensively because of its greater simplicity and 
sufficient accuracy, the supplementary derived equa- 
tions are given for that case only. 

It is hoped that methods for predicting the iron 
temperatures with greater accuracy than at present 
will be forthcoming. Such methods will probably 
include the rate of generation of heat in the various 
parts of the iron, the rate of flow of heat from the em- 
bedded copper to the iron, the transfer of heat from one 
part of the iron to another, and finally the dissipation 
of heat from the iron surface; the constants for which, 
must of course, be determined experimentally. In 
the meantime, however, it should not be difficult to 
secure fairly complete data of the tooth temperatures 
of machines, having stationary armatures of various 
proportions, by means of, say, embedded thermo- 
couples placed between laminations. Such thermo- 
couples should be so placed as to give information 
axially and radially; for with the deep slots employed 
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at present the variation in temperature of the iron 
radially is not always negligible. If the upper coil in 
the slot (the one nearer the air gap) has materially 
higher eddy current loss than the lower, and if in 
addition the temperature of the tooth adjacent to the 
upper coil is at somewhat higher temperature than the 
portion of the tooth adjacent to the lower coil, the 
upper coil will be at higher temperature as a result of 
the influence of both effects. In the machine, the 
tests of which are given in this paper, the lower tem- 
peratures of the lower coil are due almost entirely to 
the lower temperature of that part of the tooth. 
Fig. 11 gives an idea of the variation of tooth tempera- 
ture with depth. Undoubtedly, this variation in 
tooth temperature was largely due to the not incon- 
siderable difference in induction density at the different 
depths; (the diameter of the machine was quite small). 


In many machines, it will possibly be sufficient to 
take as the iron temperature that of the core measured 
in the ordinary way by thermometer; a small cor- 
rection may beadded. This should apply to machines 
like many of our standard induction motors and 
low-speed alternators having shallow cores and teeth, in 
which the temperature gradient radially cannot be very 
great. In the paper “Some Practical Expgrience with 
Embedded Temperature Detectors’,”’ data are given. 
on a 12,000-kv-a. alternator, in which the average dif- 
ference between detector readings near the back of the 
core and in the core at nearly full load was only about 
three deg. cent. 

In employing the temperature agures for the iron, 
allowance may be made for the cooling of the outside 
of the coils in the vent ducts in radially ventilated 
machines. In this calculation, the following should be 
allowed for: 

1. The increase in ndemperatine of the air above the 
ingoing air; 

2. The difference in temperature between the out- 
side coil surface and the air impinging upon it; 


2. See paper by F. D. Newbury and C. J. Fechheimer, 
Trans. A. I. E. E. 1920, Vol. I, p. 971. 
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3. The weighted mean of the iron temperature and 
the outside coil surface. 

1. More specifically may be approximately de- 
termined by considering the losses absorbed by the 
air before the air encounters the coil; (remembering 
that the air rise is about one deg. cent. when 1765 
cubic feet per minute absorb one kw.). 

2. May be approximated by means of an equation 
like (38) in this paper. 

3. The weighted mean for constant core tempera- 
ture is equal to: 


Width of vent X av. temp. of outside of coil + width of iron pkg. X av. 
. temp. of iron 


Width of vent + width of package of iron 


In general, a rough approximation is sufficient. The 
cooling of the outside coil surfaces at the vents tends 
to introduce irregularities in the copper temperature 
curve, but the high thermal conductivity of the copper 
undoubtedly practically obliterates them. 


EDDY CURRENTS 


In most large a-c. machines, and in some d-c. ma- 
chines the eddy current loss due to the load currents 
may augment the J? R loss materially. This loss is 
not the same for the two coil sides in a slot, and is 
lower in the end windings than in the embedded part. 
~The formulas derived by Mr. R. E. Gilman® are quite 
accurate but they necessarily involve the tempera- 
ture coefficient of resistance of copper. In using the 
equations derived in this paper, it is first necessary to 
calculate the eddy current factor, and for this a first 
approximation of the copper temperature must be 
employed. The eddy current factor in the equations 
is considered to be constant, and its values should be 
calculated with the use of the average temperature of 
the copper in the slots or ends, as the case may be. 

It is of interest and value to note that the length 
of the core of the machine is not the only factor which 
affects the difference between the maximum tempera- 
ture as computed by transverse flow only, and the 


3. Eddy Current Losses in Armature Conductors, TRANS. 
A. I. E. E. 1920, Vol. I, p. 997. 
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maximum copper temperature which actually obtains. 
If the section of copper be large, (that is, so large as to 
secure a nominally low density) but the eddy current 
loss in the embedded portion be high, the large cross- 
section of copper permits of flow of heat at a fairly 
rapid rate to the ends; consequently, even for long core 
lengths, the longitudinal heat flow may be quite effec- 
tive in reducing the copper temperature at the middle 
of the machine. Thus, in a machine, which was built 
about ten years ago, the nominal density in the copper 
at full load is 1200 amperes per sq. in., and the calcu- 
ated eddy current loss plus J? R is a little more than 
twice the I? R loss. Even though the core length of 
that machine is 58 inches, the longitudinal heat flow 
lowers the temperature, as calculated by means of 
equations in this paper, 50 degrees below the tempera- 
ture calculated by means of the transverse equation (on 
the basis of no longitudinal heat flow). 


THERMAL CONDUCTIVITIES 


The most unsatisfactory constant which is involved 
in equations of heat flow in electrical machinery is that 
of the transverse thermal] conductivity of the insulating 
material. Unlike the electrical conductivity of metals, 
we are never sure within a large percentage what value 
to choose. Thus ordinary fish paper has been found to 
vary in transverse conductivity from 0.0047 to 0.0064 
watts per sq. in. perin. per deg. cent. When built upin 
wrappers, with say the addition of mica, such as used 
on the straight parts of some coils, the combined 
conductivity is materially reduced, (due to the intro- 
duction of short paths of low conductivity from layer 
to layer), and the variation in conductivity is greater 
than that of paper or other material‘. For the ends, 
for which varnished cambric is used, with varnish 
between layers, which varnish reduces the influence of 
air pockets and contact resistance, the conductivity 


4. Some data on Thermal Conductivity of Insulating Mate-: 
rial may be. found in articles by T. 8. Taylor in the Electric 
Journal for December 1919, andthe Elec. World for Feb. 14, 1920; 
also in paper by Symonds and Waiker ‘‘Heat Paths in Elec. 
Mach.,”’ I. E. E., 1912. 
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is higher, and the variation less than for the embedded 
portion. 

Owing to the fact that a slight amount of volatile 
matter is driven off at the higher temperature, the 
thermal conductivity may change with time, especially 
if the machine be operated at temperatures above 100 
deg. cent. The driving off of the volatilematter does not 
change the thermal conductivity of the individual 
layers of insulating material so.much as it changes 
the structure of the insulation between layers, thereby 
changing the conductivity from layer to layer. Natu- 
rally, the variations are erratic. 

Therefore, it is quite possible that the temperatures of 
the copper of machines may change slightly after hav- 
ing been in service for some time, and this is also one 
reason why the internal temperatures on the same 
machine differ when made under identical conditions, 
but on different days. 

Furthermore, for most insulating materials, the 
conductivity changes with the temperature, increasing 
slightly with increasing temperature. When built up 
in wrappers, the value of the temperature coefficient 
of thermal conductivity is quite indefinite and on some 
tests, its value has been found to be zero. In the equa- 
tions, the thermal conductivity has been taken as a 
constant, partly because of uncertain value of the tem- 
perature coefficient but more especially because of a 
desire to avoid further complications in the equations. 

Owing to the great importance of the transverse 
thermal conductivity of insulating materials, laboratory 
tests of the value of thermal conductivities are of great 
value. Such tests should be made upon a large number 
of coil wrappers imitating as closely as possible the 
conditions that obtain in the machine, and the tem- 
peratures in such tests should be maintained at values 
approximating those in service, and be thus maintained 
until constant conditions are reached. 

The thermal conductivity of the copper (longitudi- 
nally) is so high compared with the longitudinal conduc- 
tivity of the insulation (of the order of 1000) that the 
neglect of any heat flow longitudinally through the 
insulation may well be justified. The conductivity 
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of copper has been taken as 9 watts per sq. in. per in. 
per deg. cent. in the calculations to be found in this 
paper, and, as in the case of insulation, the tempera- 
ture coefficient of heat conductivity has been neglected. 
Various authorities give somewhat different figures 
for the conductivity of copper, and the value of 9 
chosen may be.a little lower than that given by most 
of them. The Smithsonian tables, for example, give, 
about 9.6 whereas Symonds and Walker used as low 
value as 7.6. 


EMISSIVITY FROM END WINDINGS 


Next to thermal conductivity of the insulation, the 
most unsatisfactory constant which is employed in the 
equations is that of emissivity from the end windings. 
Every electrical manufacturer has an enormous amount 
of data on temperatures taken by thermometer on 
the surfaces of the ends of the coils, but none of such 
data can be directly applied. The reasons therefor 
are: 

1. Most of the temperatures were taken after 
shutdown, and some of the heat flowed out from the 
embedded portion of the coil, and thereby influenced 
the reading; 

2. The temperatures of the copper inside the coils 
at the particular spot where the thermometers were 
placed were not known; and if they were known the 
watts per unit surface would have to be calculated 
from the drop in temperature through the wall of 
insulation and from a supposed knowledge of the con- 
ductivity of the insulating wall; 

83. Most data do not give the spacing between coil 
ends; 

4. There were no records taken of the air velocities 
upon which the rates of heat dissipation are very 
largely dependent; 

5. There are no records of the angles of incidence 
of the air. . 

It is believed to be best to make such emissivity tests 
on suitable models in a laboratory, using dummy 
coil ends. A description of one set of such tests is 
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given in a recent number of the A. S. M. E. J ournal.§ 
Those tests are far from complete, as they were made 
on one coil only; however, data from that set of 
curves should be helpful until more complete data are 
available. 

In the equations which are given in this paper, the 
watts per sq. in. per deg. cent. have been taken to be 
constant, although with variable spacing, with sup- 
ports for the coil ends at intervals, with variable air 
velocity, with different angles of incidence of the air, 
etc., that factor must be quite far from being constant; 
it is probable, however, that the value chosen (0.04)5 
is sufficiently close approximation to the average value 
which obtained in the machine. Nevertheless, some 
of the departures between test and calculations may be 
in part due to the inaccuracy of the value chosen, and 
to the variability of that factor. Fortunately, in 
many machines in which the air velocity is fairly high, 
or the wall of insulation is rather thick, the variation 
of the emissivity factor along the coil, and the incor-. 
rect choice of its average value, do not have so much 
influence on the final results as might at first thought 
be supposed; because the drop through the insulating 
wall on the ends is usually of considerably greater 
influence than the drop from the external surface to 
the cooling air. 


THE POINTS OF MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURE 


One of the terminal conditions for evaluating one 
of the integration constants for the embedded portion 
is that at the center of the core, or for X = 0, the 
temperature is at its maximum value. This assump- 
tion is usually in fairly close keeping with the conditions 
that actually obtain in the machine. However, with 
certain constructions it may be advisable to choose 
some other point for that of maximum temperature. 
For example, in most large axially ventilated turbo 
generators, there are fairly large radial vent ducts near 
the middle of the machine. The cooling air which 


5. “The Dissipation of Heat by Various Surfaces” by T. S. 
Taylor, abstract in A. S. M. E, Journal for April, 1920. The 
complete paper contains useful curves not appearing in the 
abstract. 
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passes over the coil surfaces near the middle of the 
machine reduces the temperature there, so that in 
such cases, it is considered advisable to take the end 
of the iron adjacent to the first vent duct as the point 
of maximum temperature; that method has been 
employed in the calculations to be found in this paper. 

The point of minimum temperature that has been 
chosen in the equations for evaluating one of the integ- 
ration constants in the end windings, is the extreme 
end of the winding. Such assumption is quite accurate 
provided that the temperature curves for the upper and 
lower coils are identical. As is usually the case, how- 
ever, the upper coil temperature in the embedded part is 
higher than that for the lower coil, owing to higher 
tooth temperature adjacent to the upper coil and the 
higher eddy current loss in the upper coil... If, then, 
the rate of cooling the ends of the upper and lower coils 
be the same, the point of minimum temperature is on 
the lower coil at a short distance from the coil-end. 
Thus, in Fig. 9, the test curve for the particular coil 
located in slot numbers 9 and 21 has been drawn in 
dot and dash, for the 300-ampere heat run; and it will 
be noted that the minimum temperature is about 
28.5 inches, instead of 32.5 inches, from the center of 
the core. 

If the difference in temperature between the upper 
and lower coils be considerable, it may be advisable to 
calculate the temperatures on the assumption that the 
point of minimum temperature is beyond the extremity; 


that is, that Le° for the upper coil is greater than Ly 


for the lower coil. Otherwise, the calculated curves 
for the upper and lower coils will not meet at any point, 
a condition which, of course, must be fulfilled, in the 
machine. It is further of interest that the moving of 
the point of minimum temperature from the extremity 
of the winding to some point on the end of the lower 
coil, has the effect of reducing the maximum tempera- 
ture of the upper coil, and of raising the maximum 
temperature of the lower coil, although such changes 
are too small to be of consequence. In fact, if the 


6. Ly is the length of winding from the core to the extremity. 
See list of Symbols. 
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maximum temperature is the only one sought, it is 
believed that the error introduced by taking the mini- 
mum temperature at the end of the winding is quite 
negligible in machines of usual proportions. 


THE TRANSVERSE AREA 

The area per unit length through which the heat 
flows has been taken as the average area of the part 
of the perimeter from which the heat is dissipated, 
and the corresponding perimeter of the copper. For 
the embedded part with two coil-sides per slot, the 
two sides adjacent to the teeth plus one of the other 
sides are taken as the area (see Fig. 2). This assumes 
that there is no heat escapment from the two coil 
sides adjacent to each other. Such assumption is 
not strictly correct, for as was shown in the paper on 
“Wmbedded Temperature Detectors,’ the heat flow 
to the slot-sides has an appreciable influence upon the 
reading of the detector placed between coil-sides in 
the usual way. The magnitude of such heat flow is, 
however, very small, compared with the total trans- 
verse heat flow. Especially when consideration is 
given to the uncertainty of such important factor as 
the transverse thermal conductivity of the insulating 
material, the assumption is well justified. 

For the end windings, in the special case for which 
the solution is given, the outside surface from which the 
heat is dissipated (for unit length) is taken as the 
external perimeter of one coil; and the average area 
through which heat flows is taken as the average of the 
external perimeter and the copper perimeter. In. 
the particular problem adjacent coils were fairly well 
separated, so that the cooling air was effective in 
reaching all sides of the coil. However, such assump- 
tion may not be admissible in some machines (as 
many small induction motors) in which practically 
no air can pass between adjacent coil ends. The 
areas which should be chosen for the external sur- 
face Q’ and that offered for transverse flow Q, in 
the ends, must be decided after study by the design- 
ing engineer. 


7. Loe. eit. 
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The question has been raised as to the inaccuracy 
of the “average area” equation, instead of the more 
exact logarithmic expression. The derivations and 
comparisons are given in the appendix, and it is there 
shown that with typical high-voltage (say 13,200)di- 
mensions, the difference is less than 1 per cent. 
With low-voltage insulation, the difference is even 
less than for high-voltage. 


LIsT OF SYMBOLS 


Aa = Soy Ke Fray) 
ESS CE 
besee a kN q Y Heperityd 7) 
b me Fate = constant used in equations for 
1— 8. 


linear variation in iron temperature. 


= = Bg tit ool = temperature of embedded 
copper if all heat flowed transversely. 

Note: Use 6,, instead of 0; with linear or parabolic 

variations of iron temperatures. 

B, = ay K, an + €,1?r 

Aya NR en l the 
ends if all heat flowed transversely. 

C,, C2, C:, ete. = integration constants. 

D, = thickness of single wall of insulation in em- 
bedded portion—taken as distance from 
bare copper to tooth. 


= temperature of copper in 


D, = thickness of single wall of insulation on ends 
of coil. 
: 2 
. aS —___* __ = constant. when assuming iron 
6; 
1 er 8. 
temperature axially tobe parabolic. 
re ae = constant used with linear 


variation in iron temperature. 
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SO ge 

fk. Nq 
temperature axially. 

current (amperes) per conductor. 


= constant used with parabolic iron 


~~ 
ll 


Ke? = ge Cady conductivity constant for particu- 
lar coil (embedded portion). 
Ky, = — = conductivity constant for particu- 
6 


lar coi) (end winding portion). 

ka =thermal conductivity of insulation (embedded 

portion). 

k, = thermal conductivity of insulation (end 
windings). 

thermal conductivity of copper in watts per 
unit area per unit length per deg. cent. 

emissivity constant for heat dissipation from 
end windings in 
watts per unit sur- 
face per deg. cent: 

distance from point 
of max. temp. to 
end of core; this is 
usually 1/2 core length. 

= half end winding length, at one end only. 

= sum of L, and Ly. 

N = number of conductors per coil. 

(N q = cross-section area of copper in one coil.) 

@, = average surface (in embedded portion) of one 

coil through which heat flows transversely, 
pe: unit length axially. - 

Q, = average surface (in end windings) of one coi! 
through which heat flows transversely, per 
unit length axially. 

outside surface of one coil in end winding per 
unit length longitudinally. 

= area of cross-section of one conductor. 


r = resistance in ohms of copper in one coil per 
unit length axially at zero deg. cent. 


oe 
I| 


a 
I 


2 
ll 


SiS 
as 


Q’ 
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W = heat (expressed in watts) generated between 
zero point of reference and some other point 
(x or y). 

W, = heat (expressed in watts) flowing transversely 


through insulation from point 0 to x (or y). 
W. = heat (expressed in watts) flowing longitudinally 
along copper from point x (or y + dy) to point 


x+dzx (ory). 

x = distance from point of max. temp. (usually 
center of core) to point z. 

y = distance from point of min. temp. (taken as 


extreme end) to point y. 
Greek Letters 
a = temperature coefficient of copper = 0.00427 
at zero deg. cent. 


/A, tanh V/A; L, 


A BONO AP 
4 re: 1 
K, 
sige ce 
A = current density in copper amperes per unit area. 
€. = eddy current ratio for embedded portion 
= ratio of actual loss to nominal J? R (See 
Gilman’s formulas and curves A. I. E. E., 
_ June, 1920) 
€, = eddy current ratio for end winding portion. 
B, 
a0 = A, 
6, = temperature, deg. cent. of copper, at a point 
x in embedded portion. 
B 
O60 = we 
6,. = temperature, deg. cent. of copper at a point 
y in end winding. 
6. = temperature, deg. cent., of external surface, 
at a point y in end windings. 
6; = temperature of iron adjacent to coils at a 


point x axially, or the average iron tempera- 
ture when constant iron temperature is 
assumed. 
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Sr, 
c 
| 


= temperature of copper at end of core. 

6,, = temperature of iron, maximum, when para- 
bolic or linear variation of iron temperature 
is assumed. 

Omaz = Maximum temperature of copper (embedded 
portion). 


--Temp. Curve of 
Copper in Core 


Fie 


Omin = minimum temperature of copper (end windings) 

temperature of air striking end windings. 

= average temperature of winding. 

p = resistance of unit volume of copper at zero 
deg. cent. (= 0.625 x 10-* ohms per inch 
per sq. in.) 


D> 2D 
A) 
e 

ll 


_4+Q, = Mean Path for One Coil 
for Unit Length Axially 


Fig. 2 


CasE I—Constant IRON TEMPERATURE 
STEADY STATE .. 


If the machine has run for a ad placetei period of 


— 
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time to secure constant temperatures (steady state), 
power expressed in watts may be used instead of 
energy, expressed in joules or calories, for the heat 
generated, dissipated, etc. Calling W the heat gener- 
ated by J? R and eddy currents in the copper, the 


total heat generated from x = 0tox = x = if djw. 


0 
(See Fig. 1.) This heat must either flow transversely 
through the insulation, or longitudinally along the 
copper toward the coil ends. If W, is the transverse 


flow, that heat flow from 0 tox = if d W,. After 


deducting the transverse heat flow from the total 
generated heat, the remainder must be the longitudinal 
heat flow; or if W. is the heat which flows longitudinally 
beyond z, 


w.~ aw [aw (1) 
0 0 


The loss in thin lamina d x is: 


e,p (1+ aa PNdz (2) 
Considering the average heat path through the 
insulation to have area of Q, for unit length axially, 
the area for length “dx” is Q, dz, and the traverse 
heat flow is (Fig. yA\3 
k, (0.— 9;) Qa dx 


dW = 


(3) 


it Mg O-% 1s the difference in py Ae Pa between 
the two sides of lamina “dz,’”’ the heat flow from one 
side of the lamina to the other is: 


dW, 


W2 = (4) 


The negative sign is used in “a because 0, OHSS 


as x increases. 
Substituting the values for W, Wi, and W, from 


(2), (3), and (4) in (1), and differentiating, 
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Gari, eit Avy ta D tolest ieee an 
z big fog et e q 
=s (0.= 6;) k, Qa (5) 
Or, 
PO, | 1 (32° x €g p 1? Nie a 
dx? k.Nq Ly 7s 3 
enificltiNwel sahaaiaaraioed 
a q TBR Fs 0:) be Nd <occe 
Writing 
eee 1 ( “sy of eg Paige ) 
eee A NF D, . q 
pa 1 zak 2 
= Hs Nig os €, 1717 a) (7) 
and 1 kaw. €, pI? N 
oii ae Gis 6; + - q ) 
— 1 ‘ 2 
TRUE Nog (Ko, O6:+ e.1 r) (8) 
equation (6) becomes: 
d? 6, = 
Teter Ag Ge ss = B (9) 
Or, 
d? Be Ha eae a age 
ar (#- Gt )-4.(@-4e)=0 


B, 
Considering ( Cae ) as the dependent variable 


a general solution will be recognized as: 


/AaX ~/Aa X 
( @.— at) = Cre +C”e ; 
Since e“ =coshu + sinh u 
and e-“ = coshu— sinhu, 


the solution in more convenient form may be written as: 


0. = Creosh VA, « + Crsinh VAyx + Be ao) 
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In most machines, the temperature is a maximum 
for x = 0, that is at the center of the core. That is, 


d 0, 


one terminal condition is that Py a Oforzx = 0. 


dé, 
dx 
VAC: sinh WA, + / ALC, cosh / Art = 0 
Thus C, = 0 forz = 0. 
The other terminal condition is determined by 
making @, = 6: for x = L, (see Fig. 1). Method for 
evaluating 6: is given subsequently. 


6: = C, cosh A, L, +8 
‘e 


a 


640 — Ox 
Bee SG ICER Bh ATL. 
Where @,, has been written for a F 
, Th 6 x, 6 2 Ga- Op. h BAe 

ete le as =" cosh ./A, L, ) cos Be at) 

Putting x = 0 for maximum temperature, 
(ee eee (12 
maz — aoe cosh ee L, ) 


For very long cores, cosh \/A,L, increases and 
becomes so large that the temperature at the middle 
of the core becomes: 


( ka Qa )o.+ é,p 1? N 


geile Atige hota oN s2ity Lonibain’ than i 
maz a0 Aa ka Qe esp PN by 
Dy wives | 
- , 
‘ K, 6; + egdAr 
OE Cee (13) 


Equation (13) is quite important, as it is the ex- 
pression for transverse heat flow without considering 
the longitudinal flow, and takes into account the in- 
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fluence of the temperature coefficient a. If @ is 
neglected, (13) becomes: 


2 
nan = 01+ OF = it gh alr (4) 


This is a well-known form, being the sum of the 
iron temperature and the transverse thermal drop. 

In order that 0, be evaluated, it is essential to con- 
sider the heat flow from the embedded portions of the 
coils to the ends, and then the flow along the copper, 
as well as the transverse flow in the ends and the heat 
dissipation from the coil-end surfaces must be brought 
into the equations. The equations for temperatures 


Fia. 4 


in the end windings must be combined with those 
applying to the embedded portion. The assumption 
was made in solving the heat flow problem for the 
embedded portions that the temperature of the out- 
side of the coil in contact with the iron was the same as 
the temperature of the iron, 07. The parallel as- 
sumption for the ends is scarcely admissible, inas- 
_much as the temperatures of the outside surfaces of 
the coil-ends are somewhat higher than - the | sur- 
rounding air. . 
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Calling k’ the emissivity from the coil end surfaces 
in watts per unit surface per degree: difference in 
temperature between the surfaces and the surrounding 
air, Q’ the surface per unit length of end connection, 
and dW, the watt dissipation to the air in length 
dy, the difference in temperature between the coil- 
end surface and surrounding air is: 


1 dW, 


eT Wet EEL Q dy 


And as previously, 


dW, _ ke (0,— 6.) Qidy 


D, 


Combining these two equations, 


_ (8,— Bo) ki Qi Q' hk’ dy 
Se Loi anh Qasniks 


= (s— 6) ye ay (13) 
bs BiQeD, 
Where y = EOD, ks OC 
1 $ 1 
i eee LT ee ee ee wy 
is k’ Q’ k’ Q’ 


The heat generated in thin lamina d y, is, as before: 
epit+adé, PN 
q 

Taking y to be zero at the end of coil (Fig. 4), and 
to be positive to the left, it is clear that the heat 
(expressed in watts) that flows along the copper from 
the point y + dy to the point y is: 
d 6, 
dy 
In this case W, is positive because 6, decreases as 


y decreases. , 
Evidently, the heat that flows into the copper 


dW = dy (17) 


W2=+kNq 


(18) 
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longitudinally at point y (from left to right), (W2), 
y 

+ the heat generated in copper from o to y, (J d W), 


e) 
must flow through the insulation to the outside surface 


of the coil where it is dissipated (by forced air convec- 
tion currents in the usual case)’. That is: 


Cd aed = ES 
mo | aw - Jaw: (19) 


Substituting in (19) tidied (15), (17) and (18), 
png Ge PEN [a aaay 


q 
As 
2 Be f (0, — 00) dy (20) 
Differentiating and combining, 
ad? 0, a 1 (a ‘- e,pl?N 6 
dy kNq \ Ds q a) : 
1 vy ko Qs e,pI2N 
CHG ( aoe wen = ) (20) 
Or 
a 
oe Ae Oe Bi (21) 
Where 
eh ate Sey: VkoQs e,pI27N 
ae Nd ( AS ST ae «) 
1 
= ENG. (y Ks e, I? ra) (22) 
and 
L yk. Qs e,pl27N 
Bye EIN ln gh sen eben oa 


q 


8. Another way is to consider y as negative, reverse limits 
of integrals, and W.2 then as negative. That is, however, 
slightly. more difficult to follow, and has, therefore, — been 
employed. The result is the same. 
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1 
ene ke Ne. (yK,0.+ €lI?r ) (23) 


Equation (21) is of same form as equation (9), so 
that a general solution is: 
By 


0, = Cscosh VAny +Casinh VAry t+ Z~ — (24) 
b 


The terminal conditions for evaluating the constants 


of integration C; and C, are that for y = 0, an = 
(that is, the temperature is at minimum value for 
y = 0); and that 0, = 6: for y = Ls. 

As for the embedded portion, the first condition 
gives C; = 0, and the second: 


= 6. — 8x0 
cosh atAs Ly 
Therefore, 
(On — B10) J 
A oat Se Sane S/A, Bh cosh VAs y (25) 
Where 6; has been written for 5 
The minimum temperature is for y = 0: 
(Ax — Axo) 
Ob min = 0 a 26 
Ao” rae AaT Ts 28) 


With very long ends, L, approaches infinity, so 
that 


: y¥K,0+6,I’r 


y¥K,-—e,lra on 


8’ min = 950 = 
Equation (27) is similar to (13) and is the expression 
for temperature when the generated heat at any spot 
flows transversely through the insulation, uninfluenced 
by any longitudinal flow. 

The equation for temperature in the embedded 
portion may now be united with the equation for 
temperature in the ends. The curves. for tempera- 
tures for the two portions join at point x = La, or 
yes bee ihe continuation of those curves beyond 
that point are shown by the dotted curves in Fig. 3). 
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The heat flowing from the embedded portion to the 


dx 
(equation (4), and the heat received by the ends at 


ends at the point = L,is— k.N q CELE | ; 


eT NG “ne (equation (18)). These 
y= Lb 

two must be equal to each other. Substituting for 

6, from (11) and for 6; from (25), performing the 

differentiation, equating and substituting L, for x and 

L, for y, the value of 6: is obtained after simplifying: 


Ragas ./A, tanh AV At Ly Oso 
en é /A, tanh A, L, Ds 
pe 1 _VA, tanh my eg Fe 
+ VA, tanh VA, Le 
Writing 
VA, tanh VA, L, 
ell etna Ee 28 
BS ay bao STs: Ba) 
and 
Ay = Ooo =— B O60 (29) 


18 

With the use of equation (29), 62, Qmax, 0, and 

Omin May be evaluated by substituting for 6: in (11), 

(12), (25) and (26) respectively; or @: may be elimi- 
nated between (29) and the other equations, and the 

following obtained: 


0, = 0. a B00 = Oo a? B —— 
: (fee. Seas B) cosh VAax (30) 
On, - 0 = (Goo —~ 80) B 
2 gash -<(Ajil, sAt~aadds aad) 


Ooo — Oo cosh V/A; y 
O, = Oo + (—"—-) letter eet el Oo 
< i Lp cosh V/A, Ly Sod 
In many machines, /A, may be taken equal to 
VA», and L, equal to L,;. then 6 = 1, and. the 
arithmetical work is simplified somewhat. Then 


ees psoas) 4 and 


(31) 


~— ee rr 
TT 
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Oiga = Bao se sod wailed ’ ete. 
2 cosh V/A, L, 
The temperature measured by resistance is the 
average temperature, which may be calculated as: 
yv=Lb 


Bas “rat Lf edet fav] 


V5 = 0 


Substituting for @, and 6, from (30) and (32), 
integrating, and simplifying, calling L, + L, = Ly 


an, = os [G00 Le = Ob0 Le 


+( Gao — Ox0 )( tanh VAs Ly 


lots68 VAs 
_ _Btanh VAL, ) 
envy Cai | (33) 
For the slot portion, 
pee 
_[ (fag fas A ee )( B ) tanh VAaLa 
Peep VA, 
(33a) 
If A, be taken equal to A;, and L, equal to Ly, 
Ge, =F 1/2 (8c0 otc 6 50) (33b) 


That is, under the assumptions, the average temper- 
ature is simply the arithmetical mean of the max- 
imum and minimum copper temperatures obtainable 
with very long coils. 

EQUATIONS DERIVED FROM THE PRECEDING 

Before leaving the equations for constant core temp- 
erature, a number of other solutions will be treated. 
The first will be to show how some of the equations 
given in the foregoing reduce to some forms pre- 
viously derived. The second will be the derivation 
of an equation for calculating the temperature of the 
external surface of the coil-ends while the machine 
is in operation under steady conditions. The third 
will be the derivation of equations for calculating 
(a) the heat (in watts) flowing along the copper at 
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any point; (b) the heat flowing through the insulation 
between the center and any points; (c) the heat 
generated between the center and any point. 

If in equation (6), the temperature coefficient a 
be taken as zero, and assume that the wall of insula- 
tion offers so much resistance to the flow of heat that 
there is longitudinal flow only, that is, if Q, be taken 
equal to zero, the equation reduces to: 


DOS) €a p ef yo Eo Pp 
oprtat aed beri) ekvicdrusey 
For the first integral, 
d dé ze om) 
os ( dz )-- Rael ei oe 
d 6 ~ 
Fee ge eet Os 


Integrating again, 


g=-— oe AP? + Cyx + Of 


When x = 0, 0 = @ maz. Therefore Cy = Onaz- 


When x = 0, pus = 0. Therefore C; = 0. 


Hence the equation becomes: 
Eq 
9 = Onoz — Se A? x? (35) 


If x = L,, and 6 = 61 
ep A? TL? 
k, 2 
This is a well-known equation. 


If similar assumptions are made, except that a be 
not taken as zero, ; 


Oncaz = 6. + 


(36) 


B, 
Ooo = As —— (for’Q,.= 0), and 
es pT? ; 4 
UR six) NPN Stes fe tapi 


where j = \/—1landA = pe 


q 
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Substituting in equation (12), and remembering that 
cosh 7 uw = cosu, the expression for this special case 
becomes: 


/ 
ae = ae Be Et ted =a : (37) 
(64 


bos (tn, af ee 


It is interesting to compare equation (37) with an 
equation in the paper by H. D. Symonds and Miles 
Walker: “The Heat Paths in Electrical Machinery”’ 
Institution of Elec. Eng. 1912. Using same values for 
constants as they used, 1/a = 273, «, = 1,A = amp. 
per sq. cm., p = 1.6 x 10-*,k, = 8, and taking @ in 
absolute deg. cent. (37) becomes: 


Gaa5-= = = la: Rae ; (37a) 


4.43 
cos (— 3 AL, ) 
10 


the same as in their paper. 

The temperature of the coil end surface may be 
calculated while the machine is in operation—to 
check the ordinary thermometer measurements, the 
location of the thermometer bulb (y) being known, 
by solving the equations preceding equation (15) for 


0. ( thus eliminating d fe ) 


K,4,+ k' Q’ 0 
tae Til bats mets Dn 3 
tps (38) 


In using this equation it is necessary to first de- 
termine the internal temperature 0, at the particular 
point on the end windings by means of equation (25) 
or (32). The formula is not applicable after shut- 
down, because then the internal temperatures no 
longer show the temperature gradients as given by 
the equations derived, but heat flows from high to 
low temperatures, thus equalizing, to some extent, the 
copper temperatures. The external surface tempera- 
tures are influenced somewhat by this equalization, 


0, = 
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and that is one reason why the thermometers on the 
coil ends frequently show an increase in temperature 
after shut-down. 

The heat flow along the copper is [equation (4)] 


dQ, 


from x = 0 tox = x given by W2 =—k.Nq 7 


Substituting for 6, from (30), and differentiating, 


(O0 ae CE) sinh VAX 


(Wa)a=koNGWVAs B Gap) ‘cosh JA, Le. 


(39a) 
The transverse heat flow is [equation (3)]: 
(Wi). = [K. (@.— 8) dz = K, [ (a0~ 6) 2 
0 
= CE = Foo) ots sinh /A, x | (40a) 
V Aa (d+ 8)” ‘cosh /A,L, 


The heat generated between « = 0 and x = xis 


Wa= [2X a p00 de 
0 


= ella [a Kegon Sap 


x seis vesies | B ) ( sinh /Aa% ) 


VAa 1+ 8 cosh V/A, La 
e (41a) 
Tors tee i ) 
( or x ea ecomes a VAalLa 


Similar equations may be derived for the ends as 
follows: 


rs St es ah as sinh V/A, y 
W2), =k. N A — 
il sei ahi Cy a) cosh V/A, Ly 
(39b) 
(Wile = Ko| (80 — B0) y 


(Gao — 650) sinh A; y 
VA» + B) cosh VA; Ly a 
| (40b) 


+ 
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CU eeeeaetes Co [ a+ Ow)y 


& (Goo = 90) sinh VAvy 


Ma es ae boahsirA aA 


(41b) 
It may also be of interest to determine the rate of 


generation at any point; this is given from equations 
(2) or (17), thus: 


d 

= €,/’r (1 + a 6,) watts per unit length. 
dW 
des ae e,l?r (1 = a 6.) “ “ “ “ 


Similarly the rate of flow of heat transversely through 
the insulation is from (3) and (15): 


— = K,(6,— 6;) watts per unit length. 
dW 
ep Vv in (Dy tg “i K. & “ 


CASE II. LINEAR VARIATION OF IRON TEMPERATURE 
STEADY STATE 


In some machines, as for example in certain axially 
ventilated armatures, the core and tooth tempera- 
tures are at maximum value at the center, and de- 
crease in linear relation from the center to the end of 
the core, as indicated in the upper part of Fig. 5. 
The equation of the straight line may readily be 
written, if the values of the temperature are known 
at two points, say for x = 0, and for z = L,, thus: 


0, = (1-5 ) (42) 


6, is the maximum tooth temperature, and b is a 
constant.2 The transverse heat flow is (see equation 


(3)): 


aw, = (6,— 9) £22 fete dx 


Ove bie, has fest placed in the denominator to simplify 
numerical caleulations. 
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= (9.- On + Om -F— ) A2* de (43) 


The loss in thin lamina dx and the longitudinal 
flow are the same as before (see equations (2) and (4)). 
Also the fundamental equation co-ordinating d W, d W, 
and W, is the same as previously (equation (1)).. Sub- 
stituting for dW, d W,, and Wz in equation. (1): 


—k..Nq Ae +f (6 On + 422) “se de 


= [\2ENA+ a0) 4, 


A q 


Temp. Curve 
of Iron 
8 


Differentiating and combining, 


Ta — ( keQ.  €eaplPNa r 8 
d x? Ds q ) k.Nq $ 
— Gm ka Qe 1 
hb -— Ds jiakeloate 
_( 6p PN | kaQa ) Lost 
( quinatiiapy oP pinging (44) 
d? Oy 
Ort Sea a ee BR, (45) 


Where A,and B, have the same values as previously, 
(equations (7) and (8)), except that 6, appears instead 
of 0;, and 
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Reset 0.0 “71 
b ep k.Nq 
Equation (45) may be written: 
d? Bs B, 
dx 2 (8.- AE) Ae(6.- AL) = G2 
This linear differential equation may be solved by 
the well-known method of undetermined coefficients, 
and a general solution is: = 
6, = C; cosh VAax + C, sinh /A.2 
G 1a 


(46) 


mE" Were (47) 
As in the case for constant core temperature, one 
terminal condition may be taken as ae 01 Tor 
x=0. Then: 
G 
(po Eft 9 = ST de 48 
8 ar (48) 


And the other terminal condition is 9, = 6. forx = L,: 
C,= 


Gat G : ee 
— 6 + 6.+ Ze eae sinh V/A, La 
cosh /A, La ied 
(49) 
: Be 
Where @,, has been written for 7 Wale The solu- 
tion may now be written as: 
it EE : h an rol G x 
0. — Aa0 = Ties BAS sin V/, a& Ae 
aes: sinh VAL _ 
= [ 6.0 — plaster Sites: se 
Ps )] cosh V/A, x (50) 
cosh /A, L, 


. As in deriving equation (28), the slope of the curve 


ae the pinbedded portion Pes ae ) for, 2. =) Dg, is 
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equal to the slope for the ends ( oe aoe ) for 


y = Ly, obtained by differentiating equation (25), 
(the condition for longitudinal flow from the embedded 
portion at the end of the core being equal to the heat 
received by the ends at the same point). Thus: 


G 


A a0-—_ Ox 
G sinh \/A, La a8 nee 
+ (eee iat )| <7 tari AA BIS 


= (01 — Oyo) /A, tanh V/A Ly 
Bringing in 6 as given by equation (28a), the above 
equation may be written as: 
G sinh /A, La, 
Oo + B 8% — [ 2.- Sie 
cosh V/A, La— 1 
V/A? tanh As Ee ) 
The expression in brackets may be reduced to: 
BL ew § sinh? ee ie + cosh? nft« lig —heash 9/A., Ls 
/A, sinh /A, L, 
cosh /A,L.—1 
VA.sinh VA, La 


= 2h, '=— 


age: Gomme 
= ppp Ooo + 8 Oo — a ( Le— 


cosh VA, La— 1 )] (51) 
VA, sinh V/A, La 
This value of 6: could’ be substituted in equation 
(50), and 6, and Onaz found; or if substituted in 
equations (25) or (26), the temperatures of the ends 
may be found. The resulting expressions are quite 
complicated, and they are consequently not given 
here. It is believed best, to solve (51) and then sub- 
stitute the numerical value found in the other SEE 
If in equation (50), x = 0, 02 = Omar - 


- 
. 
Ze, 
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Onax = 80 —| G00 — tp 


a 


-L.) | “pee (52) 


It will be noted that these equations reduce to 
those for constant core temperature if G = 0. 


CASE III. PARABOLIC VARIATION OF IRON 
TEMPERATURE. STEADY STATE 


In most machines, especially those with radial 
ventilation, the core and tooth temperatures may be 
approximately represented by a parabola, with its 
maximum value at the center of the core, as indicated 


“Temp, Curve 
for Iron 
Om 


Fig. 6 


in Fig. 6. The equation of this curve for temperature 
may be written, if the values of 6; are known at two 
points, say for x = 0, and for x = L,; thus, if “f” isa 
constant, 


0, = 6 (t=) (53) 
The transverse heat flow is: 
Pa oea ee ee fee yg? 


= (60~ % bear \ 5. 4 (54) 


Substituting this value of d W, and those for dW 
and:W, (as found in equations (2) and (4) in equation 


(0), 
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[derek es 


Pyrenees 


Diatentintins and combining, 


et abe 1 

d x2 = (Ke, 2° tra} k Vo" 

Fi Bn Ke Om + €a iz r) ENG (55) 
Or 

2 

OMe A, 6, = Hat — B 


(56) 

Where A, and B, are the same as previously (equa- 

tions (7) and (8) ), except that 0, appears instead of 
6;, and 


a ha 3 Naq (57) 
A general solution of this linear differential equa- 

tion is: 

6. = Cycosh VAgux + Crsinh /A,x 


Joy H 2H 
ar A, i Ai led Ad (58) 


When x = 0, ue atk WHence Cas ax): 


For x = L,, 6. =0,, whence 


ieee Peeler) oe te 
Oe oe See 7 
0S cosh ./A, L, (59) 
And, ; 
H 2H 
64. = -649.— a. a6 A Ge 
ei ioe, eve 34, -cosh /A,x (60) 


For xz = 0, 
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Bao i (6: Sif Gt B? + aan) 
Da aged eee ae Ae 
a > A? cosh A, 
; (61) 
Equating the heat flow in the embedded part to that 
received by the ends at x = L,, and y = Jy, after 
simplifying, 


ae af H 
=a bao + B 840 — 4— 
y) fog BP 
a es Rg RR 2 
ere ar ee 


Having found the numerical value of 6:, the other 
quantities, 62, Omar, 9, and Omin may be found by sub- 
stituting in equations (60) (61), (25) and (26) re- 
spectively. 

CALCULATIONS BY EQUATIONS AND TEST RESULTS 

In order to check the equations derived, thermo- 
couples were placed in the armature (stator) coils of a 
2400-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle, 3600-rev. per min., 
turbo generator. The following are the proportions 
of the generator: 

Length of core 33% inches. 

Number of slots 48. 

Size of slot 0.6in x 3.15in. 

Number of conductors per slot 
ar GAN "Dy: 

Size of conductor = three 0.144 in. by 0. 325 in. 

Connection one circuit star. 

Throw of coils, slot 1 to slot 13. 

Approx. length of 14 mean turn 
=; Oe) Nl, 

Currents in upper coils in which 


thermocouples were embedded were : ae 
out of phase by 120 electrical degrees * 3a 
with currents in coils in bottom of slot. Z 3 

The ends of the coils were separated g8 


from one another between layers as 
well as circumferentially. The cool- 
ing surface was therefore taken as the perimeter 
of the coil (per inch longitudinally). 
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Thermocouples were also placed in the iron, about 
half-way down the tooth. The temperatures rises in 
the iron are shown in Fig. 7 for distribution of tempera- 
tures axially. 

It will be seen that the temperature distribution in 
the iron is nearly that of a parabola, if the origin for x 
be taken as the end of the radial duct near the vertical 
center line, thus making L, 14 1% inches. 


Embedded Portion 
D, = Insulation thickness = 0.6 5 — 0.325 in, _ 
0.138 in. 
Gaged size of outside of coil = 0.549 in. 
by 1.197 in. 


Outside surface of two sides plus width = 
1.197 in. X 2 + 0.549 in. = 2.943 in. 

Bare Copper surface =0.144 in. X 12 + 0.325 
in = 2.05in. 

Q. = Average of above = 2.5 sq. in. (one inch axially) 
€, = Eddy factor for upper coil = 1.092. 
€, = Eddy factor for lower coil = 1.065. 

To avoid figuring twice, with so small differ- 
erence in loss the eddy factor has been taken 
as 1.08 = €,. 

k, = thermal conductivity taken as 0.0025 watts 
per sq. in. per in. per deg. cent." 
L, = length of embedded portion considered = 14.5 in. 


End Windings 


Gage size of ends = 0.57 in. by 1.28 in. 
Q’ = external surface = 2 (0.57 in. + 1,28 in.) = 3.7 
sq. in. 


10. Figured by formula in paper by R. E. Gilman, “Eddy 
Current Losses in Armature Conductors.” Trans. A. I. E. E. - 
1920, Vol. I, p. 997. 

11. Data on transverse thermal conductivity of coil wrappers 
consisting of cement paper and mica are given in article by 
T. S. Taylor in Electrical World for Feb. 14, 1920 as about 
0.00245 for 6600 volts. Any figure must be regarded as ap- 
proximate. The low values are largely due to contact resistance 
between layers of insulation. 
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Internal surfaces = 0.144 in. x 12 + 0.325 in. ee 
= 2.48 sq. in. 


= average of 3.7 and 2. 48 = 3.1sq. in. 


0.57 in. — 0.825 in. 
2 


= 
| 


D, = insulation thickness = 


= 0.122 in. 
€, = eddy current factor for ends = 1.03 


k, = thermal conductivity of ends taken as 0.0035 
watts, per inch per sq. in. per deg. cent.” 


60 
50 
, 2400 Volts Heat Run 
o Teese 
a ; 300 Amps, 2400 
tu 
2 40 : F Volts Heat Run 
a 
E oat 
oa 
z 
} 
ge SCPRNI 
ra Be:s— 
oO iA N 
- ra) Open Circuit Heat Run 2600 ae NON 
20 
-Thermo-couples <: aed é 
uA i 
oo baa il 


“ |'Thermo-couples 1%,from Bore | 


0 4 8 12 16 
INCHES AXIALLY FROM CENTER OF CORE 


Fie. 7—Curves SHOWING VARIATION OF TEMPERATURE RISES 
oF Iron (AXIALLY) 


k’. = emissivity from coil-end surfaces taken as 0.045 
watts, per sq. in. per deg. cent.'8 

L, = length from end of core to end of winding 
= 15.75 in. 

General Data 

k, = thermal conductivity of copper taken as 9 watts 
per sq. in. per in. per deg. cent. 

q - = cross-section of conductor = 0.188 sq. in. 


12. From unpublished data on transverse thermal con- 
ductivity of varnished cambric and linen tape used on ends. 

13. From unpublished data. See some data and descrip- 
tion of tests, by T. S. Taylor in A. 8. M. E. Journal, April 1920. 
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6, = air temperature around coil ends in test = 30.7 
deg. cent. 
Average ingoing air temperature = 23.7 deg. cent. 


Heat Run at 300 Ampere, 2400 Volts 
pN I? 0.625 x 2 X 300? 


Ir= = — = = 0.818 watt. 
Tosh q 10° x 0.138 
SQ. _ 0.0025 K 2.5 _ 
Ke = D3 = eee Be = 0.0453. 
_ ke Qs _ 0.00385 X 38.1 _ 
K, = were eave ee 0.089. 
Toes i = 0.652 (equation (16). 


1+ 0.045 x 3.7 

From Fig. 7, 0, = 36.3 + 23.7 = 60° (x = 0) © 

From Fig. 7,0; -= 20.5-"23.7 = 44.2 for @ = Di 
= 14/51" - 


Assuming parabolic distribution of tooth tempera- 
tures, from equation (53), 


x? 14.5? 
tS ate oats 
Om 60 


This value for f gives very close agreement between 
the iron temperature curve figured from equation (53) 
and test. 


x 


Calculations for Constant Iron Temperature 
Figuring on basis of constant iron temperature, the 
average iron temperature is: 


1 x = 14,5 1 14e5 43 A 
fiefs idem oe f 60(1- shy) de 


= 54.75 deg. 
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B, 0.0453 X 54.75 + 1.08 x .818 


op etnies les ce WG ESS 
’ “shy 0.0453 —1.08 X 0.818 x 0.00427 
3.364 
Sa eee SCOR CN 
Ay io= 7x2 X%0.138 = 0.01672; YA, =0.1292 
ee: (Eq. 7) 
WVWAaLa = 0.1292 X 14.5 = 1.876 
Tanh 1.876 = 0.953 


Cosh 1.876 = 3.33 
Values of the hyperbolic functions may be read from 
Fig. 8. 


0 = 4 
_ 0.652 x 0.089 x 30.7 +.1.03 X 0.818 
~ 0.0652 x 0.089 — 1.03 X 0.818 xX 0.00427 
2.63 
= 0.0545 = 48.3 deg. (Eq. 27.) 
pee 7.3 oR ‘= 0.02192; V/A, = 0.148 
os (Eq. 22). 
SAM, = 2-385 


Tanh 2.3385 = 0.98 
Cosh 2, seb Le. 5.2 


0.148 x 0.98 _ 
P= 1592 x, 0,955. AE: 288). 


81 + 48.3 1.178. _ 
pe IELTS = 63.4 degrees (Eq. 29) 


3.33 
= 81 — 5.29 cosh (0.1292 x) (Eq. 11). 
Omar = 81 — 5.29 = 75.71 degrees, or 52 degrees rise. 


gett ape) (4a eS ) cosh (0.148 y) 


poeiissgp S ( Bl GSE: ) cosh (0.1292 x) 
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— 48.3 + 2.9 cosh (0.148 y) (Eq. 25). 

Omin = 48.3 + 2.9 = 51.2 degrees or 27.5 degrees rise. 
The solid curves in Fig. 9, were figured from the 
above equations for 6, and @;, allowing for the in- 


going air temperature of 23.7 degrees. Using equa- 
tion (33), 


1 


Oa = 30.95 


[ 81 X% 14.5 + 48.3 x 15.75 


ih 


eI | tal | 
2 a bl 
Reece 


81— 48.3 / 0.98 1.178 x 0.953 ) ] 
T T+1178 ae “19.1998 


= 62.9 deg., or 39.2 deg. rise. 

The 39.2 deg. average rise applied to 30.25 in. of 
coil length, which is 2.25 in. less than the quarter length 
of the mean turn, since the zero point of reference 
was taken at the end of iron adjacent to the radial 
vent duct near the vertical center line. If the tempera-. 
ture for those 2.25 in. be taken to be the same as the 
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maximum (6,4: calculated = 52 deg. rise), the average 
temperature should be, 


39.2 deg. X 30.25 in. + 52 deg. X 2.25 in. 
32,5 in. 


= 40.1 deg. rise. 


The temperature rise measured by resistance as 
soon as possible after shut down. was 35.3 deg., the 
difference being due at least in part, to the cooling of 
the winding before the resistance could be measured. 

The average temperature in the embedded portion 
by equation (33a) is 48.3 deg. rise. Allowing for the 
2.25 in. at 52 deg. rise, this average rise becomes 
48.8 deg. rise. 


Calculations for Parabolic Variation im _ Iron 
Temperature 

The constants are the same as for constant core 
temperature. 

k. = 9,q = 0.188, N = 2,1? R = 0.818, D, = 0.188, 
OQ; 25, €..= 71.085 k, = 0.0025, ._L, = 14.5; 
K, = 0.0453, D, = 0.122, Q,=3.1, €, = 1.08, 
ky =-0.0085, L, = 15.75, K, = 0.089,  Q’ = 3.7, 
k’ = 0.045, vy = 0.652, f = 800, 0, = 60, 65°= 30.7. 
A, = 0.01672, WA. = 0.1292, VAL. = 1,876, 
tanh 1.876 = 0.953, cosh 1.876 = 3.33, A, = 0.02192, 
/ As = 0.148, VAs Lip 2335,\tanhi2i335.=|0,98; 
cosh 2.335 = 5.2. 


60 x 0.0453 rs 
BY 02 0.0453 x 60 + 1.08 X 0.818 
G00 = A, = “0.0458 — 1.08 x 0.818 X 0.00427 
3.604 _ . : 
= “04152 = 86.7 deg. (or 63 deg. rise). 


For end windings, 9s. = 48.38, and 6 = 1.178 as — 
previously, 
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0.00136 (=>, 
0=5 mot 7: [ 86.7 + L178 X 48.3 — Sa@75 ( frig 
2 214.5 )] 

+ ~0.01672. ~— 0.1292 x 0.953 


= 62.6 deg. (Eq. 62) or 38.9 deg. rise. 
0.00136, 2 X 0.001386 


0, = 86.7— O oie7z © ~ 0.01672) 
0.00186. —= 
— 339 a [ 86. 7 62.6 + Goa X 145 


» 


£4 ; : 
| 68%=Temperature Rise with Transverse o= Upper Coil-Slot No. 9 
How only. Based upon Max. Iron Temp. x=Lower Coil-Slot No. 21 
|__57.8°. shige Gao Rise with Transverse pated Coil-Slot No. 25; 
Flow . Based upon Average Iron Temp. +=Lower Coil-Slot No. 37) 


©-Upper Coil-Slot No. 41 
o=Lower Coil-Slot No. 5 


— Cale. Curve for Const. Iron Temp: 

---Cale. Curve for Parabolic Iron Temp. 

|—-Test Curve from Coil in Slots 
Nos. 9 & 21 


i 
i 


Air Due 


= ao for Par. 5 


TEMPERATURE RISE DEGREES CENTIGRADE 


12 16 20 
INCHES. FROM CENTER OF CORE 


Fig. 9 


fn 2 X 0.00136 "] cosh (0.1292 x) 
(0.01672) 
= T7 — 0.0813 x? + 0.81 cosh (0.1292 x) (Eq. 60). 
Forza = 0, Omaz = 77.8 or 54.1 deg. rise 
6, = 48.3 + ( masa ) cosh (0.148 y) 


= 48.3 + 2.76 cosh (0.148 y) (Eq. 52) 


ro 


—— 
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For y = 0, Onin = 51.1 or 27.4 deg. rise. 
The points calculated from the above for 0, and 4, 


- will be found plotted in Fig. 9. As will be seen there 


is comparatively little difference between the curves 
for constant core temperature and for parabolic core 
temperature. In fact there is so little difference that 
it is questionable which is in closer agreement with 
the test points. In the calculations which follow, the 
constant core temperature figures are, in general, used. 


Numerical Calculations Using Supplementary Equations 


If equation (36) is employed, which assumes only 
longitudinal flow without allowing for the tempera- 
ture coefficient, and if 6: = 63.4 deg., (as computed 


for constant core temperature, and ifp = oe 


corresponding to 75 deg., 


1.08 x 0.825 X 2175? X 14.5? 
9X2 


= 112.4 deg. total, or 88.7 deg. rise. 


Omaz = 63.4 + 


If equation (37) is used, which also assumes only 
longitudinal flow, but allows for the temperature 
coefficient, 


ony Sy 
PERL B a ITAYS Fv 
0.00427 
“1.08 0.625 X 0.00427 
cos ( 2175 x us So ee) 
Lad ciadrs Nag cries 
— 900427 > 119 deg. or 95.3 deg. rise 


Had k, been taken as (2.54 X 3 =) 7.6 as in paper 
by Symonds and Walker, the temperature rise by 
same formula would have been 121 degrees; by 
Symonds and Walker’s formula, the rise is 98.3 degrees. 
Or, using k, = 9 in Symonds and Walker’s formula, 


the rise is 87.3 degrees. 
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A comparison of these results is given in the follow- — 


ing table: 
TABLE I. 
Maximum temperature rises by various means: 


| ‘Transverse 
Longitudinal flow only 


Combined flow Test 
flow only 
Symond & Const. | Para- | Const. | Par. 
Equa. | Equa. |Walker formula| Core | bolic Core Core 
No. 36|No. 37 |\¥#———————_|Temp. | Core | Temp. } Temp. 
kc=7.6| kc =9 Temp. 
88.7 95.3 98.3 87.3 57.3] 63 52 54.1 50.5 
| to 53.2 _ 


It should be noted that neglect of the transverse 
heat flow may lead to very considerable errors; even 
in a machine of medium core length the error intro- 
duced by considering only the longitudinal flow is 
very great, and in longer machines the error is even 
greater. Also, if the iron temperature be taken at 
its maximum value and the longitudinal flow be 
neglected, the calculated rise is 63 degrees; or there 
was an error, even in this machine of moderate length 
of core of about 11 degrees, or 21 per cent. If the 
longitudinal flow be neglected, and the average iron 
temperature be considered, the error in this particular 
machine or perhaps in longer machines is not very 
great. But it would be dangerous to draw any general 
conclusions, for as is pointed out in another part of 
this paper, under the subject of Eddy Currents, even 
in certain rather long machines, and certainly in short 
machines, the longitudinal flow has very material 
influence upon the maximum temperature. On the 
other hand, the close agreement of the maximum 
temperatures calculated either by means of the equa- 
tion for constant core temperature or by the equation 
for parabolic core temperature with the test results 
shows the possibilities of estimating the maximum 
temperature by means of the equations derived in 
this paper. 

The calculated temperature of the external surface 
of the end windings is given by equation (38), while 
the machine is in operation. Substituting in that 
equation, 
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0.089 65 + 0.045 x 3.7 x 30.7 
O. = 0.089 + 0.045 3.7 Tel7t9 Oo 
+ 20.2 deg. 


(The ingoing air temperature (23.7) deg.) must be 
deducted to secure rise). 

Taking 0, as the average of the two calculated curves 
in Fig. 9, (there are very slight differences), a compari- 
son of calculated and test is given in Table II. 


TABLE II 
Distance along 6b Calc. Test 
Copper from (Rise) Oe Ce 
Center of Core (Rise) (Rise) 
22.25 31.2 15-7 11.25 
23.25 30.5 $5 32 10.25 
24 30 15.8 8.25 


The test figure of 11.25 deg. is the average of three 
readings: 7.25, 9.75, and 16.75 deg. The lower 
temperatures by thermometer are probably largely 
due to the influence of the air striking the pad over 
the bulb of the thermometer, thereby lowering its 
reading. All engineers agree upon the inaccuracy of 
this method of judging temperatures. 

The losses and the quantities of heat dissipated will 
now be accounted for. From equations 39a, 40a and 


Ala caliing X = L,, and using figures for constant 
iron temperature. 


(W2)a 
_ 9X2 xX 0.138) x 0.1292 < 1.178 (81— 48.3) x 0.953 


je es i ye ae 
= 5.4 watts. 


(W1)e = 0.0453 [ (81 — 54.75) 14.5 


(81 — 48.3) 1.178 


A we 100 (lea lelys aa : = $ ts. 
0.1292 1 + 1.178). * 0 953 | 11.32 watts 


(W), = 1.08 x 0.818 [ (1 + 0.00427 Xx 81) 14.5 
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_ _0.00427 (81 — 48.3) 1.178 


0.1292 X Tai * 0.953 | 


= 16.72 watts. 
Thus, in the embedded portion, the total watts 
generated (16.72) equal the watts dissipated by 
transverse flow (11.32) plus the watts flowing to the 
ends at X = L, (5.4). See eq. (1)). 
Similarly, by substituting in equations (38b,) (40b) 
and (41b). 
(W2), = 5.4 watts. 
(W1)»5 = 21.8 watts. 
(W), = 16.4 watts. 


Thus, the total watts dissipated from the end (21.8 
watts) = the watts generated in the ends (16.4 watts) 
plus the watts received from the embedded portion 
(5.4 watts). (See eq. (19)). Note also the agree- 
ment between (W:), and (W2)>. 

Another interesting check is that based on the total 
wattage. It was previously found that the average 
temperature for the 30.25 in. considered was 62.9 
deg., so that the average watts per inch 
= (1 + 0.00427 x 62.9) 0.818 = 1.039 exclusive of 
eddy loss. The average eddy factor is, 


1.08 x 14.5 in. + 1.08 x 15.75 in. _ 
30.25 in. gists 


Thus, the total loss for the 30.25 in. 
= 1.039 x 1.054 x 30.25 = 33.15 watts. 
From the previous calculations, the loss 
= 16.72 + 16.4 = 33.12 watts. 
The rate of generation of heat in the embedded 
portion is, 


a = 1.08 x 0.818 (1 + 0.00427 6,) 


For 6, = 75.7 degrees (that is for X = 0), 


d w : 
wel = 1.17 watts per inch. 
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For 6, = 63.4 degrees (X = L,), 


dw : 
ein, 1.12 watts per inch. 


In the ends, oa = 1.07 watts per inch for y = Ly. 
In the ends, rt = 1.03 watts per inch for y = 0. 


The average rate of generation of heat in the em-. 
bedded portion is 


16.72 watts. 


a hs 1.15 watts per inch. 


Temp. = 90° (Rise) 


| ( Upper Coil-Slot No. 9 


1 =I! x Lower Coil-Slot No. 21 
@,, Const. Iron Temp.=828° (Rise) 4 Upper Coil-Slot No. 25 
Lower Coil-Slot No. 37 
(© Upper Coil-Slot No. 41 
© Lower Coil-Slot No.5 
“|_| ——Cale. Curve for Const. Iron Temp. 
-- Cale. Curve for Parabolic Iron Temp, 


TEMPERATURE RISE DEGREES CENTIGRADE 


0 4 8 12 16 20 24 28 32 
INCHES FROM CENTER OF CORE 


Fig. 10 


The average for the ends is 

16.4 

15.75 
In accordance with the method of calculating eddy 
current loss, there is an abrupt change at the end of 
the core, and therefore the rate of generation of loss 
changes abruptly there also; that is, from 1.12 to 1.07 
watts per inch. This abrupt change is more notice- 
able in machines with highedey current loss in ihe 


= 1.04 watts per inch. 
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copper. The figures for watts per inch given above 
are the maxima and minima for the embedded and 
end portions. 
The transverse rate of flow of heat in the embedded 

portion is, 
d W, ee 5 ak ‘ 
Pace K, (0. — 9:) 

= (0.95 watts per inch for X = 0 

= 0.392 watts per inch for X = L, (end of core). 


The average = 11.32 watts 


fees 0.78 watts per inch. 


For the ends, 
(52) = 7K. (6.- 6) 


y 
= 1.89 watts per in. for y = L, (end of 
core). 
= 1.19 watts per in. for y = 0 (end of 
winding). 


The average = ae. = 1.384 watts per inch. 

Thus, the maximum rate of transverse flow (and 
therefore of heat dissipation) is, in this particular 
case, about twice as great from the ends as from the 
embedded portion, and there is a very great change 
when passing from the embedded to the end winding 
portion. : 

The longitudinal flow is maximum at the end of the 
core (5.4 watts) and is zero for X = 0, and for Y = 0. 

Its relative values at any points can be determined from 


the slope of the curve for temperature in Fig. 9, or 
may be obtained by substituting in equations (39a) 
and (39b). 


COMMENTS ON TESTS AND CALCULATIONS 
In addition to the tests made with 300-ampere 
load, and plotted in Fig. 9, tests were also made at 
no-load, open circuit at 2600 volts (Fig. 9), and with 
383 amperes, 2400 volts, nearly zero power-factor, 
plotted in Fig. 10. The same constants, such as ther- 
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mal conductivity, emissivity from the end windings, 
areas for transverse flow, etc., were used in the no- 
load and 383-ampere calculations as for the 300 ampere 
load calculations, with the exception that the eddy 
loss constant for the 383 ampere curves was taken 
slightly lower than for 300 amperes because the tem- 
perature was higher. 

In Fig. 11 will be found some curves showing iron 
temperatures radially. They were measured 0.5 in. 
from one of the radial vent ducts. There is an un- 
mistakable drop in temperature from the bore outward. 
The axial temperatures were measured 134 in. from the 


50 nches from Bore--»10 ,-Back of Core 


Middle Iron jj}}! Thermo-couples 


40 : 
{42 from Air Duct 
* “Bore 


ma 


10 


D&GREES CENTIGRADE RISE 


Back of Core 
sates 
8 


4 6 
INCHES. FROM: BORE 


Fig. 11—Curves SHowine VARIATION OF TEMPERATURE 
Rises, RADIALLY IN THE [RON 


bore (Fig. 7), or a little more than half way down the 
tooth. The calculated curves in Figs. 9 and 10 were 
based upon the measured axial iron temperatures — 
plotted in Fig. 7. The difference in tooth temperatures 
for the different depths undoubtedly explains much of 
the difference between the copper temperatures in the 
upper and lower coils.. The constants used in the cal- 
culations were of such values as to give quite close 
agreement with the test curves for the upper coils. A 
comparison of Figs. 9 and 10 with Fig. 11 willshow nearly 
the same difference in maximum temperature between 
the upper and lower coils as there was between the 
tooth temperatures for the corresponding regions. 

One of the principal differences between test and 


calculation appears in the no-load curve (Fig 9). 


‘ 
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Evidently, with no [?R and eddy current loss in the 
copper, some heat from the iron flows transversely 
from the iron to the copper, and is transmitted longi- 
tudinally to the coil-ends where it again flows trans- 
versely to the coil surfaces, and is taken up there by the 
air. In order for heat to flow from the iron to the cop- 
per, the copper must be at the lower temperature; 
this appears in the calculated curves. (See Figs. 7 
and 9). On the other hand the test data plotted in 
Fig. 9 for the no load heat run, show maximum tempera- 
ture rise of 28.5 deg. for the copper, whereas the maxi- 
mum iron temperature (by curve) from Fig. 7 was 
27.5 deg. rise. Since the large number of couples 
embedded in the iron necessitated the placing of them 
in various teeth, in all probability the iron temperatures 
used for calculating the curves in the no-load curve in 
Fig. 9 were lower than some of the iron temperatures 
adjacent to the coils. This statement is further proved 
by the fact that in Fig. 7 some of the test points were 
not on the curves as drawn. 

The 3883-amperes calculated curves (Fig. 10) show 
slightly higher temperatures than most of the test 
points. The slight increase in thermal conductivity 
of the insulation with the higher temperatures then 


TABLE III. 
2600 Volts, | 2400 V., 2400 V., 
Heat Run N.L. 300 Amp.) 383 Amp. 

Calc. Max. Temp. Rise Par. Dis. ‘of P 

PROM" e ce sete ve ees eee 21.9 54.1 76.8 
Calc. Max. Temp. Rise Const. Iron 

TOM Diss seit ok tenella nee la ee 21.1 52.0 74.8 
Test Max. Temp. Rise (Slot No. 9) 28.5 53.3 13.5 
Calc. Max. Temp. Rise Trans. Flow 

Only based on Max. Iron Temp. 27 63 90 
Calc. Max. Temp. Rise Trans. Flow 

only Based on Av. Iron Temp... 23.5 57.3 82.8. 
Calc. Min. Temp. Rise Ends. (Const- 

Tron Temp) )sraass. sien ee ee 8.3 27.5 40.9 
Test Min. Temp. Rise Ends. Approx. / 

(Slote21) Seis eet seh HE 7.0 25.5— 36.3 
Calc. Min. Temp. Rise Ends. Trans. 

Blow only te tremccn ete Li 24.6 36.7 
Calc. Copper Temp. Rise End of Core 

(Const. Iron Temp.)............ 14.7 39.6 57.6 


Test Temp. Rise End of Core (Slot 
No. 39.)i.2 RACR. SOR OR 17.3 39.8 ‘55 


Ey 
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obtaining but which were not allowed for in the cal- 
culations, may explain some of these differences. 

For convenience, in Table III the principal points 
of interest are recorded. Attention is called to the 
close agreement between calculations and test for maxi- 
mum temperature, minimum temperature and tempera- 
tureat theend of the core; the exception being the maxi- 
mum temperature at no-load. It will further be noted 
that there is but slight difference between the calcu- 
lated minimum temperature, considering transverse 
flow only, and the minimum temperature by test. 
On the other hand there may be quite a large differ- 
ence between the calculated maximum temperature, 
considering transverse flow only, and the maximum 
test temperature; especially is this the case at \the 
383-ampere load test when the temperature is figured 
on the basis of the maximum iron temperature (90 deg.) 
instead of 73.5 deg. rise). And this applies even though 
the machine is of medium length, and the copper, 
at this load was worked at the fairly high nominal 
density of 2780 amperes per sq. in., with nearly neg- 
ligible eddy current loss. (See the second paragraph 
under subject ‘Eddy Currents’). Thus, it may be 
misleading even in medium length machines, to ignore 
the longitudinal flow. 

Further comparisons will be found under “The 
Average Coil Temperatures.” 


THE AVERAGE COIL TEMPERATURE 


The temperature of the winding measured by 


‘resistance after shut-down is the average temperature 


at the particular time of measurement. Owing to 
the fact that there is necessarily a lapse of time be- 
tween the removal of the load and the measurement 
of resistance, and since there is usually a difference in 
temperature between the copper and surrounding iron 
or air (the copper being usually at higher temperature), 
there is necessarily heat flow after shut-down and 
before the resistance is measured. Consequently, 
the average temeperature at the end of the heat run 
is usually higher than ‘measured. At no-load the 
average temperature of the winding at the end of the 
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run may be lower than the measured: temperature, 
owing to the winding being at lower temperature 
than the iron. 

Equation (33) enables the calculation of the average 
temperature (based upon constant iron temperature) ; 
with the use of equation (33a) the average tempera- 
ture of the embedded part may be calculated. The 
results for the three heat runs are given in Table IV. 


TABLE IV. 


Heat. Run 2600 Volt, )2400 V., 2400 V., 
N. L. 300 Amp. (383 Amp. 


Calc. Av. Temp. Rise Embedded Part. 19.3 48.9 70.4 
Cale. Av. Temp. Rise Entire Winding. 14.9 40.1 58.3 
Av. Temp. Rise Test. (Res. Meas:) 15.5 35.3 J4 

Max, Temp. Rise Test. (Slot No. 9.) 28.5 53.3 73.5 


An especial effort was made in these tests to allow 
as little time as possible to elapse between shut-down 
and measurement of resistance. (A Kelvin bridge 
was used). It will be noted, from an inspection of 
Table IV that the calculated average temperatures 
for both load runs were higher than test, whereas at 
no-load the reverse is the case, although the difference 
is slight. 

Referring to Fig. 9, the average of the 300-ampere 
test curves for slots 9 and 21 (average of upper and 
lower curves) is 39 deg. rise, which is only 1.1 deg. 
lower than the calculated rise (40.1 deg.) The tem- 
perature rise by resistance was 35.3 degrees or 3.7 
degrees lower than the test average rise. This differ- 
ence is undoubtedly largely due to error in measure- 
ment due to loss of time. 

The average rise from test curves on Fig. 10, (383- 
amperes load), as found by averaging the test curves 
for the coil in slots 9 and 21, is 54.1 degrees. The 
calculated average from the calculated curve is 58.3 
deg., a difference of 4.2 deg. The temperature rise 
measured by resistance was 44 deg., or 10.1 deg. lower 
than actual. Thus there was an error, probably due 
to loss of time, of 23 per cent. It will therefore 
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appear that the average temperatures as determined 
by resistance are not reliable. 

The figures in Table IV show that the average 
temperature rise determined by resistance is certainly 
no means of judging the average temperature of the 
embedded part of the winding.. Thus, in the 300- 
ampere run, if 1.1 deg. are deducted from the cal- 
culated rise (48.9— 1.1) to allow for the difference 
between the calculations and test, then the difference 
between the average embedded copper temperature 
rise and the measured average temperature rise of the 
entire winding is (47.8 — 35.3 =)12.5 deg. At the 
' higher load the difference is approximately [(70.4 — 

4.2) — 44 =] 22.2 deg. or about 50 per cent of the 
measured temperature rise. Certainly the resistance 
measurement affords no means of judging the maximum 
temperature, and an inspection of Table IV is sufficient 
proof of that statement without further comment. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CORE LENGTH 


It is felt that a paper on longitudinal and trans- 
verse heat flow would not be complete without illus- 
trating the influence of core length upon temperatures, 
thereby helping to clarify the physical picture. It is 
believed that further assistance is obtained by showing 
the influence of the core length upon the watts gener- 
ated, the watts transmitted transversely, and the 
watts transmitted longitudinally. It must be borne 
in mind that’ one set of curves of this character are 
not of general application, but to obviate this, sets of 
curves for various proportions of slots, copper section, 
insulation thickness, current density, etc., could be 
worked out, if believed to be sufficiently useful. . 

The particular proportions adopted were those of 
the turbo generator, for which the tests and calculations | 
are given in this paper. The particular load selected 
was the one for 300 amperes 2400 volts. The condi- 
tions for constant average iron temperature of same 
value as in other calculations were assumed. Inas- 
much as, in laying out a line of machines, it is usual 

‘to have some relation between pole pitch and core 
length, and since the length of the coil end is propor- 
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tional to the pole pitch, the ratio of length of coil end 
to embedded portion was taken to be constant. Such 
assumption is not generally justifiable; as for instance, 
with changing length, (and proportionate diameter) 
the cooling of the end windings must also change 
(their cooling rate was taken to be constant); with 
increasing diameters the peripheral speed in such ma- 
chine would eventually become prohibitive; and in 
commercial practise the length of core is frequently 
changed without changing the diameter. 

In Fig. 12 will be found ‘Curves Illustrating the 
Influence of Core Length upon Temperature Rise.” 
The particular machine described in this paper has a 


—Max. Rise of Copper at 


287\SRe 
Zi NI 
/\_| J 
|| 
fel 


w 
o 


DEGREES CENTIGRADE RISE 
> 
Oo 


| [NAB lin. Rise of Copper at Ends of Windings | 
VAS Wa SP oo 


~ 60 100 120 
CORE LENGTH ANCHES 
Fig. 12—Courves ILtustrRatTiING INFLUENCE OF Corr LENGTH 
Uron TEMPERATURE RiIsE 
Based on constant ratio of length of ends to embedded parts. 


a) 


nominal core length of (2 144% =) 29 in. as plotted 
in these curves. For these proportions, there is prac- 
tically no change in temperature if the core length 
is increased beyond 50 in. 

In Fig. 13 are plotted curves illustrating the losses 
in one half of the embedded portion of one coil, and 
the heat paths for same. Thus, for very short core 
lengths, most of the heat flows longitudinally, to be 
dissipated from the ends; for about 7-in. length of 
core about twice as much heat flows longitudinally 
as flows transversely; for 16-in. length the same 
quantities flow along the two paths; and beyond that, 
the longitudinal heat flow increases but little, whereas 
the transverse flow increases indefinitely. The total © 
watts must always be the sum of the transverse and 
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longitudinal flows, at any given length of core, and 
would be directly proportional to the core length, 
but for the influence of temperature increasing the 
rate of loss generation. 

In Fig. 14 the average rates of heat generation and 
the heat flows per inch of core length are plotted as 
functions of the core length. These curves of longi- 
tudinal and transverse flows illustrate the ‘‘usefulness’’ 
of the two for dissipating the generated heat; thus, 
as is well-known, the influence of the longitudinal 


WATTS 


r Watts flowing from Embedded 
4 Portion to End Windings(at vi of Core) 


0 100 120 


40 60 80 

CORE LENGTH-INCHES 
Fig. 13—Curves Intustratinc THE Losses IN ONE-HALF 

oF THE Empreppep Portion or One ColL, AND THE Heat 


Patus FOR SAME 
Based on constant ratio of length of ends to embedded part. 


flow is of maximum benefit for zero core length, and 
rapidly diminishes until for infinite length it becomes 
zero. The transverse flow is of minimum benefit for 
zero core length and approaches the same asymptote 
as the total generated watts approach; that is for in- 
finite length all of the watts flow transversely. 


j 
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APPENDIX 
AREA FOR TRANSVERSE FLOW 
Let Fig. 15 represent the section of a coil, the 


- (Average ‘Tipneverse! Flow, per 
of Core Length ( ) 


28 | 

“Longitudinal Flow (at “End of Core) per Inch 
W; 

of Core Length (2 L. ) [ 


ye 
tS 
Asymptote (72 70.0, 7-7) 
eile ot ee a 21. 
0 20 40 60 80 100 120 
CORE LENGTH-INCHES 


Fig. 14—Curves ILLUSTRATING THE LossEs IN ONE ARMATURE 


Coin AND THE HEAT Patus PER IncH oF Corre LENGTH 
Based on constant ratio of length of ends to embedded part. 


single insulating wall being = : If W is the 


wattage flowing transversely, k the thermal conductivity 


Fia. 15 


d 6 the temperature drop through small thidin an, 
and the area of flow is 2 [(a + 2 %) + (¢ + 2 %)] then: 


_— 
~ wily 


—, 
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W= —k2(a+ce4+42)- 


d 0 
dx 


The negative sign appears because @ decreases with 
increasing x. Then: 


6 = 62 b—a 


W 4 Fair dx 
ap=-—' SRST TEY OIIE Hs 
fa 2k J. ate+t4z 
W % (ba) 
(6; — 02) = >= log. (ate + 4x 
8k 
1G is Mee 2b+c-—a 
= 0.288 —— logis (cries 
Now, figuring on average area basis, 


W =k 2(a+-5") +2(¢+ 254) 0, — 6 


Or, 
W (b-a) 
4k (b+ c) 
Suppose the coil be intended for high voltage, and 
a = 0.5 in., b= 1 in., c = 2 in. By the more exact 


logarithmic expression, (0; — 02) = 0.0419 mus 


(01 — 62) = 


By the second, average area formula, (6; — 02) = 0.0416 


ges The difference is less than one per cent, thus 


k 


justifying the use of the approximate equation. With 
thinner insulation, the error is less than with thick 
insulation. 
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DISCUSSION ON “LONGITUDINAL AND ‘TRANSVERSE 
HEAT FLow IN SLoT-WoUND ARMATURE COILS” 
(FECHHEIMER), NEW YorK, N. Y., FEBRUARY 
18, 1921. 


M. A. Savage: The author deals exclusively with 
the axially ventilated machines. The data and formulas, 
therefore, are less valuable to the large number of 
designers of radially ventilated machines. 

In the axial type of ventilation where the core is 
cooled by means of axial ducts running back of the 
teeth it is readily seen that the temperature of the 
air, and hence the core, will vary with the distance 
from the ends of the core. With this type of ventila- 
tion we might expect to see a gradual rise in core tem- 
perature as we progress toward the center of the core. 
This is without the influence of the longitudinal 
transfer of heat which the author discusses. 

In the radial type of ventilation this condition does 
not hold due to the fact that the factors which exert 
the greatest influence in the temperature of the iron 
can be made to vary with the distance from the end 
of the core, the greatest radiating surface being the 
sides of the teeth, and stator coil in air ducts. In 
nearly all machines of this type it has been found 
that the velocity of air through the ducts near the 
center is much greater than through the ducts near 
the ends, and since the temperature drop from the 
surface is proportional to this velocity of air, it will 
readily be seen that a condition of design may be 
reached where the core is actually cooler at the center 
than near the ends. In other words, by increasing the 
number of air ducts to compensate for the rise in air 
temperatures, the temperature of the core can be kept 
practically constant throughout its length. 

In a 60-cycle machine having a core length of approxi- 
mately 40 in. the theoretical temperature rise was found 
to be about 60 deg. By changing the air duct spacing 
so as to pass a greater amount of air through the center 
- of the machine this temperature rise was reduced to’ 
approximately 50 deg. cent. 

The author is to be complimented on the rather 
pretty mathematical solution of a difficult problem. 
The number of variables encountered in a problem of 
this sort are so great as to deter the average designer 
from putting them in mathematical form. There is 
the matter of core length to the overall length of the 
coils; the type and manner of blocking the ends; the 
percentage of coils actually exposed to the air at the 
ends; the loss in the heads of the machines due to cross 
fluxes, ete.; and finally to the velocity and temperature 


~ 
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of the air over the exposed surfaces. All of these 
directly affect the longitudinal transfer of heat, and 
make it quite difficult to predict from one type of 
machine to another just what value should be given 
to the transfer of heat to the ends. In the core proper 
there is the variable of iron temperature both in the 
axial and radial type of ventilation and as has been 
pointed out in the case. of the latter this variable is 
for certain limits in the hands of the designer. It 
would, therefore, seem that while there are certain 
mathematical laws which may be laid down, still there 
remains a vast amount of experimental data which 
must be collected on each type of machine before 
the constants used in this formula will make them use- 
ful to the average designer. The problem, therefore, 
remains as it always has been largely a matter of ex- 
perience or familiarity with the type of machine 
involved. 

It is gratifying, however, that a step has been made 
toward the analysis of copper temperatures. The in- 
centive to collect data for the purpose of supplying 
mathematical solutions will undoubtedly lead to the 
collection of a large amount of it which will enable the 
designer to predict more closely the temperatures 
which exist in the various types of machines. ; 

R. B. Williamson: Calculations regarding heating 
are, on the whole, about as unsatisfactory as any that 
the designer has to deal with; and any paper, such as 
the present one, that puts such calculations on a more 
rational basis than they have been, is of very great 
value. 

The great increase in the size of a-c. generators that 
has taken place within the past five or six years has 
necessitated the construction of machines for both 
steam turbine and hydraulic turbine drive, having 
stator cores very much wider than was formerly con- 
sidered feasible or desirable. With the safe limits of 
peripheral speed in many cases already reached with 
the materials at present available, the only way of in- 
creasing the output is to increase the axial length of 
the machine. This in turn has forced a careful con- 
sideration of the methods of ventilation and also of 
the probable hot spot temperatures and temperature 
distribution in the various parts of the winding. 

In the present paper the author has developed a 


method of estimating the temperature rise of copper 


inside the coil above the surrounding iron or air as 
the case may be, for any point between the center of 
the machine and the end of the coil projections. While 
formulas have previously been developed for estimating 
the hot spot temperature at the center of a machine, 
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none, so far as we know, have been published by means 
of which the temperautre at various points along the 
coil could be estimated. As pointed out by the author 
it is difficult with our present knowledge to evaluate 
some of the constants entering into the formulas and 
before full use can be made of the latter, it will be 
necessary to accumulate data of a suitable kind obtained 
from tests on a large number of machines. For ex- 
ample, assuming that the difference in temperature 
between copper and iron or between copper and out- 
side surface of coil can be calculated for any point, 
there still remains the problem of estimating the tem- 
perature of the surrounding iron or air with which 
the portion of the coil in question is in contact, in 
order to determine the actual operating tempera- 
ture which the designer is primarily interested in. 
Tests on a large number of machines of various types 
and sizes will have to be made, using temperature 
detectors at numerous points in order to accumulate 
data of the kind shown by Mr. Fechheimer in the case 
cited in the latter part of the paper. The fact that such 
data must be accumulated before full advantage can 
be taken of the formulas does not in any way detract 
from their value. It simply means that the enormous 
amount of test data on heating obtained in the past 
by the usual thermometer readings is not complete 
enough for general use in determining ultimate tem- 
peratures in the manner developed in the present paper. 
However, the amount of such data, as determined by 
temperature detectors is rapidly increasing and the 
methods and formulas proposed will become increas- 
ingly useful in the future. Aside from numerical cal- 
culations, the formulas in themselves are of special 
value in that they show clearly the various quantities 
that determine the temperature difference at any given 
point of the winding, and even if they may not be im- 
mediately available for estimating ultimate tempera- 
tures on account of lack of information regarding iron | 
or air temperatures, they indicate to the designer the 
relative importance of the various factors entering 
into the problem and the way in which the final result 
is affected. 

The calculation of temperatures in generators is 
always a difficult one for the designer, largely because 
of the great effect of variations in ventilation. Even 
with the same system of ventilation used on machines - 
of various speeds and ratings, the results may be quite 
different from those expected. The subdivision of the 
stator core and the relative arrangement of air ducts 
and sections of core iron have a decided influence on 
the core temperature and its value at different points 
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throughout the length of the stator. All of these 
things introduce complications into the problem and 
have an effect on the internal coil temperatures. ~ The 
author of the present paper recognizes these difficulties 
but we believe the methods given cannot help but be 
of great value to those who have to deal with these 
problems. 

_B. A. Behrend: I should like to illustrate the con- 
ditions existing in the interior of an armature coil 
covered heavily with insulation in the following manner: 
Imagine a man in a diver’s suit of very heavy material 
the thermal conductivity of which is low. The blood 
temperature of this man may be, say, 98 deg. fahr., 
and this blood temperature may be tolerably uniformly 
distributed over the entire individual. . 

The temperature on the surface of this man, however, 
may be quite different if the thermometer is placed 
in contact with his feet, or with his head, or with any 
other portion of his body. 

Outside the diving suit the case is very differ- 
ent. If a stream of cold air is directed against the 
feet, the temperature measured on the outside where 
the jet of air strikes the feet may be very low. This 
temperature would be no indication of the temperature 
on the inside of the diving suit on the surface of the 
man who is inside it. This simile will make a little 
clearer the curious conditions which exist inside, the 
armature coils of an electric generator. 

Mr. Fechheimer’s paper is valuable for two reasons: 
First, it is agreeable to note that this subject is dis- 
cussed at last with perfect frankness and intellectual 
integrity. There is no longer any playing at hide- 
and-seek on the subject of concealed internal tempera- 
tures. Secondly, it is valuable because Mr. Fechheimer 
applies Fourier’s theory of conductivity of heat to an 
intricate and interesting engineering problem. The 
fact is brought out in this paper that the distribution 
of temperature on the inside of the coil, measured by 
thermocouple in contact with the copper, is not at all 
uniform. It is shown that this temperature, which 
is lowest at the outside ends of the end connection, 
increases as one approaches the center of the machine. 
Then, Mr. Fechheimer analyzes the reasons for such 
distribution of temperature and he traces the tempera- 
ture grades by making certain assumptions for the 
temperature distribution of the iron core surrounding 
the armature coils. He makes three assumptions for 
the distribution of temperature in the core: A. A 
uniform distribution of temperature; B. A distribu- 
tion of temperature according to a straight line; C: 
A distribution of temperature according to a para- 
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bolic curve. Very simple results are obtained with the 
assumption A, and the results of calculations based on 
this assumption seem to tally well with the data. In 
cores of greater length, we are assured the degree of 
error is apt to be greater and, therefore, it has become 
necessary to consider also cases B and C. This has 
made the investigation appear a little more complex, 
but it may be well to keep in mind that the fundamental 
reasoning process by means of which Mr. Fechheimer 
has arrived at his interesting results is the same in 
all three cases. 

Carl Hering: Some years ago I made some ana- 
lytical and experimental researches concerning the 
flow of heat, which involved somewhat similar con- 
ditions, though they have no bearing on armatures. 
They referred to the proper proportioning of the elec- 
trodes of electric furnaces so as to make the total heat 
losses through and in them, a minimum. As in the 
two halves of an armature the heat flow is from the 
inner ends to the outer ends, and J?R heat is also being 
generated in them. The results have been published! 
and I will repeat here merely that the total energy loss 
in them was least when they were so porportioned 
that the J°R heat set free in them by the current, 
was equal to twice the heat flow through them if there 
were no current inthem. This means that the current 
heats the electrode to such an extent that its inner 
end is raised to the temperature of the furnace, in 
which case no heat from the interior of the furnace 
will flow out through the electrodes, hence even less 
than flows out through an equal surface of the walls. 
The total loss of energy then is the J?R loss. 

The present paper deals with a flow of heat which 
is generated electrically. Heat being generally meas- 
ured in calories, a flow of heat is measured in calories 
per second which is the same kind of a physical quan- 
tity as watts, namely power or rate of energy. In 
this class of calculations, dealing with electric heat, I 
showed some years ago? that it is often very convenient 
to use thermal resistances, and that by far the most 
convenient unit to use is that thermal resistance through 
which one watt will flow (as heat) when the difference 
of temperature at the two ends is one degree centigrade. 
The name proposed for this unit was the thermal 
ohm; calculations concerning heat flow are then like 
those with Ohm’s law, there being no conversion factor 
necessary. When such simple units exist it is often a 


1. The Proportioning of Electrodes for Furnaces, TRANs. 
A. 1. E. E., Vol. XXIX, 1910, Part I, p. 485. 
2. Met. and Chem. Eng., January 1911, Vol. 9, p. 13. 
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great convenience to use them, even if one has to-first 
define them, which in this case takes but a few words. 

The paper refers to the flow of heat between different 

metals, like copper and iron. I do not think it is 
generally known that the flow is far less from iron to 
copper than from copper to iron. There appears to be 
something analogous to a counter e.m.f. at the junction 
which opposes the flow when it is from iron to copper, 
and “‘boosts’’ it when from copper to iron. It seems 
to depend on the specific heats of the two metals and 
has apparently no direct connection with the Peltier 
effect as no electric current is flowing, but when it is, 
the thermoelectric e.m.f. is greatly affected when 
heat flows across such a junction, hence in using a 
thermocouple it is important not to have any heat flow 
across the junction. 
_ G.E. Luke: The predetermination of temperatures 
in electric machines has been and probably always will 
be a difficult problem to the designer due to the vast 
number of factors involved. A rigid mathematical 
solution of the problem as a whole is more or less hope- 
less, however, certain parts of the problem can be 
analyzed and a practical solution obtained. 

This paper by Mr. C. J. Fechheimer is the result 
of analyzing the heat flow from the copper based upon 
the fundamental physical constants. Naturally the 
accuracy of the solution depends upon the correct 
values of these constants. Nevertheless even if the 
constants can only be approximated an analysis of 
this part of the heat flow is well worth while, since it 
gives the designer a better idea of how the heat is 
carried away and how the hot spot can be reduced. 

It is a well known fact that the ventilation of the 
armature end windings in electric motors and genera- 
tors of short core lengths plays an important part in 
the cooling of the machine. For instance, the writer 
has seen examples of induction motors in which the 
stator iron temperatures were substantially reduced by 
improving the ventilation of the end windings. 

Again tests on a small shunt d-c. motor with the 
open-type form wound armature coils gave a rating 
almost twice that which could be obtained with the 
hand wound ‘‘mush”’ winding for the same temperature 
rise. 
For the purpose of showing the magnitude of this 
heat flow along the winding, calculations are given, 
see Fig. 1, on a typical induction motor rated 
500 h. p., at 2200 volts, 8 poles, 60 cycles. 

This sketch gives the results of the calculations. 
As shown the calculated average copper temperature 
was 48 deg. cent., while the test value by resistance was 
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51 deg. cent. There was a total of 13.2 deg. cent. 
difference in temperature between the embedded 
copper in the center of the core and the copper at the 
extremity of the end winding. This gradient was 
sufficient to transfer 1695 watts or 64 per cent of the 
total embedded copper loss from the copper in the core 
to the end windings. The dotted lines give the copper 
temperatures on the basis of no longitudinal heat 
flow. 

The above is a good example of what takes place 
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n machines with well ventilated end windings and 
short core lengths. On the other hand the conditions 
are exactly the reverse in a large number of railway 
motors where the conditions of: operation make it 
necessary to carefully enclose the end winding in order 
to protect them from the possibility of water getting 
into the insulation. 

The calculations, Fig.2 were made on a d-c. railway 
motor with a one hour rating of 50 h. p. at 600 volts. 
The calculations were based upon the continuous 
rating with the iron temperatures taken from test. 

The calculated average armature copper tempera- 
ture was 106 deg. cent., the actual test value by resist- 
ance was 100 deg. cent. The copper in the center of 
the core had a temperature of 103.9 deg. cent., while 
the copper at the extremity of the end winding hada 
temperature of 110.7. It should be noted that in 
this case the heat flow was from the end windings to 
the core. The method of calculation developed by 
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CHG: Fechheimer is perfectly general in this re- 
spect and gives the proper direction of heat flow de- 
pending only upon the conditions. Thus, in this 
case the longitudinal heat flow came out negative 
that is the heat flow. was from the end windings to 
the core. 

In the above example 109 watts or 21.6 per cent of 
the total copper loss in the end winding was conducted 
from the end winding to the embedded copper and then 
conducted to the core. The dotted lines give the 
copper temperature based upon no longitudinal heat 
flow .under this condition the maximum temperature 
(in the end windings) would have been 135.4 deg. cent. 
Instead of 110.7 deg. cent. 
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C. J. Fechheimer: Mr. Savage has evidently 
misunderstood much of the treatment of the subject 
as given in the paper. In no place do I state or imply 
that the equations are applicable only to axially 
ventilated machines; the formulas are applicable to 
any type. Mr. Savage states that “by increasing the 
number of air ducts—the temperature of the core can. 
be kept practically constant throughout its length.” 
The first case treated in the paper is that of constant 
core temperature. The particular machine on which 
tests were made as a check on the equations was an 
axially ventilated turbo-alternator, and it is probable 
that Mr. Savage’s statement followed from an inspec- 
tion of some of the illustrations. wesc 

Mr. Williamson has called our attention to the 
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importance of obtaining more data. In that I heartily 
concur. But I do not entirely agree that only accumu- 
lating data on complete machines will help us materia- 
ally. Of course, we need some of those data, but I 
think that data obtained on models imitating particu- 
lar parts of the machine, if suitably combined, could be 
checked against the temperatures in the final machine; 
then we would have a fairly complete solution. (For 
example, we are now conducting researches on the 
rates of dissipation of heat from dummies imitating 
coil ends.) In other words, I. would analyze each 
factor or element and then combine and check against 
test results. That method is in contradistinction to 
the usual and generally unsuccessful way of taking 
final test results on a machine, and then analyzing them. 
The problem is too complicated for the latter procedure. 

Mr. Behrend’s comparison of temperatures as 
frequently measured in machines with the various 
measureable temperatures of the man in the diving suit 
is quite interesting. Most of us have realized for many — 
years that only tests by detectors on the bare copper 
tell us what are the maximum temperatures in machines. 
Most of the discrepancies and their causes are brought 
out in a recent paper.? 

Dr. Hering has indicated the desirability of using 
the “Thermal Ohm.” I recall that Dr. Hering has 
previously advocated the use of that unit. I have 
always been reluctant to adopt terms that had not been 
universally accepted, and I feel that the individual 
writer has no authority to do so. I believe that the 
paper is made more difficult, rather than simpler, for 
the reader, if he is called upon to learn terms with which 
he is entirely unfamiliar. 

In Figs. 12, 18 and 14 in the paper are illustrated 
the influences. of the length of the machine upon the 
temperatures, total heat, and rates of generation and 
flow, the assumption then being that the ratio of 
length of ends to embedded parts is constant. An 
equally interesting set of curves may be drawn, assum- 
ing the length of ends to be constant; most manu- 
facturers build a number of lengths for a given dia- 
meter, in which case the length of the ends do not 
change, if the throw of the coils remains fixed. In the 
following, the same proportions (conductor, insulation 
thickness, surfaces, ete.) were used as for calculating 
Figs. 12 to 14. 


Some practical Experience with Embedded Temperature 
Detectors,” of Newbury and Fechheimer, Trans. A. I. E. E. 
1920 Vol. XX XIX, Part 1,p.971. Reprinted in the Electrical 
Journal, September 1920. 
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In Fig. 3 the temperatures of the copper at~ the 
middle of the core, the end of the core, and the end of 
the winding are shown. For zero core length, {fall 
three temperatures are necessarily the same and equal 
to that corresponding to infinite length of ends, since 
there is heat generated in no other part. The maximum 
temperature in the embedded part for infinite length 
(condition for transverse flow only) is essentially the 
same for either case (57.3 degrees). The temperature 
at the extremity of the windings is necessarily influenced 
by the loss in the embedded part—as the ends are of 
constant-finite-length, and as some heat flows to the 
ends from the embedded part. Hence, the tempera- 
tures of the end windings rise as the core length 
increases, and at the extremity approaches the value 
of 27.5 degrees. The temperature of the copper at 
the end of the core is between the maximum and the 
minimum, and the shape of its curve is consequently 
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similar to the other two; theoretically, for very great 
length, that temperature approaches a value slightly 
higher than for the case of constant ratio, since the 
average temperature of the ends is slightly higher. 

Fig. 4 is comparable with Fig. 18 in the paper. A 
hasty inspection would show the two sets of curves to 
be nearly identical; there are differences, however, the 
principal one being that the total watts which flow 
transversely (W,) for very short core lengths, are 
actually negative on Fig. B, and are always positive 
in Fig. 13. This means that, with the particular 
proportions and constants, the rate of dissipation of 
heat from the ends is sufficiently great to produce lower 
coil end temperatures than iron temperatures. Conse- 
quently, for short core lengths, some heat flows trans- 
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versely from the iron to the embedded copper, longi- 
tudinally along the copper to the ends, where it flows 
transversely through the walls of insulation to the 
outside coil surface, and then is taken up by the moving 
air. As the core length increases, however, the 
embedded. copper temperature rises, and at about 
4 inches, the average embedded copper and _ iron 
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temperatures are equal—then an amount of heat, 
equal to the total generated in the embedded part, 
flows longitudinally to the ends; near the center of 
the core there is transverse flow from the copper to 
the iron, and near the end of the core there is transverse 
flow in the reverse direction, but the average transverse 
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flow is zero. For longer lengths the embedded copper 
temperature continues to rise, and as its average 
value then exceeds that of the iron, the transverse 
flow is positive; that is, from the copper to the iron. 
In Fig. 5, are plotted the average losses and flows, 
similar to Fig. 14 in the paper. The negative trans- 
verse flow for very short lengths is now more marked 
than in Fig. B. The very rapid rate of change of 
“usefulness” of the two flows for carrying away the 
generated heat with change in length for the shorter 
cores is particularly to be noted. The values for flow 
per inch on Fig 4 for short lengths, where the ends 
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play a large part in the cooling, are quite different 
than in Fig. 14, but the sum of the transverse and 
longitudinalyflows are equal to the generated loss for 
any length.{4On the two sets of curves the flows per 
inch become nearly equal for the greater core lengths, 
and approach the same asymptotes. f i 

An attempt will be made to present a physical picture 
of the combined transverse and longitudinal flows, and 
given an interpretation of the differential equation for 
constant iron temperature. (The curves and picture 
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- refer to the turbo-alternator for which the tests are 
given in the paper, the particular load being 300 
amperes, 2400 volts.) 

In Fig. 6 are shown the summation of watts generated 
or flowing transversely and the longitudinal flow for the 
length of the embedded and end portions, taking the 
end of the air duct as the starting point. At any value 
of X the total watts generated equals the sum of the 
watts flowing longitudinally and transversely; thus 
at the end of the core, 16.72 = 5.4 + 11.32, the same 
as worked out in the paper. The longitudinal flow 
is a maximum at the end of the core, and is zero at the 
starting point and at the end of the winding. Conse- 
quently, all of the generated heat must escape trans- - 
versely when the end of the winding is reached, but for 
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intermediate points, some heat flows longitudinally - 
and some transversely. In other words, the longi- 
tudinal flow simply acts as a means for producing more 
uniform temperatures than would obtain were the 
flow only transverse, but it affords no means for heat 
escapement from the coil. 

In Fig. 7 the physical picture is perhaps clarified. 
Here the shading shows the density of heat flow. Thus, 
the transverse flow is at one maximum near the center 
of the core, where the copper is at maximum tempera- 
ture, and decreases toward the end of the core as the 
difference between copper and iron temperature 
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decreases. _For a slightly greater value of X the éffect 
of the cooling air on the ends causes their surfaces to 
be at considerably lower temperature than the iron, 
so that the rate of transverse heat flow changes abruptly 
and reaches its maximum value at the beginning of the 
ends. Then it diminishes again as the copper tempera- 
ture decreases, thereby decreasing the difference in 
temperature between the copper and the cooling 
air streams. The longitudinal flow is zero at the 
center of the core, because there is then zero change in 
temperature of the copper longitudinally; it increases 
up to its maximum value at the end of the core, and 
then decreases again, becoming zero at the end of the 
winding; see Fig. 6. 

The armature coil may be compared with a channel 
into which water is fed at nearly uniform rate, say by 
springs, distributed throughout its length; the water 
fed into the channel is the generated heat; the springs, 


Fig. 7—Hear Frow in Onu-FourtuH or AN ARMATURE COIL. 


as sources of water, correspond to the J? R and eddy 
current losses. There is no top to the channel, so that 
the water spills over the sides, thus imitating the 
transverse flow. Both ends are closed, to that no water 
can flow out at the ends, (near the middle of the 
machine and the end of the windings.) At some point 
between the two ends, there is an abrupt change in 
the height of the side walls, so that the rate at which 
the water spills over the side walls suddenly increases. 
(This abrupt change in side wall height corresponds to 
the change at the end of the core). Owing to the 
greater depression of the right end side walls (the end 
windings) the crest of the water is not so high there as 
in the end to the left. Consequently, some water. 
flows from the left to the right end, and there it spills 
over the walls, together with that fed from springs at 
the right end. This flow from the left to the right end 
corresponds to the longitudinal flow. The height which 
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the water reaches anywhere along the channel is 
comparable with the temperature (thermal potential) 
of the copper. If there were linear relations between 
the rate of flow and pressure in hydraulics as in heat, 
the curve of the height of water in the channel would 
probably be comparable with the temperature curve, 
as in the upper part of Fig. 4 in the paper. 

Considering the embedded part, the heat generated 
by I? R and eddy currents (corresponding to the springs) 
either flows transversely or longitudinally. At any 
value of X, the heat generated per unit length must 
equal the heat per unit length transmitted transversely 
plus the heat ‘‘picked up” per unit length for longi- 
tudinal transmission. In the hydraulic analogy, there 
are, say, A gallons per second per inch of length fed in 
at X, of which B gallons per second per inch are spilled 
over the sides, and the remainder, C gallons per inch, 
are turned into the longitudinal flow. 

Referring to equation (9) in the paper, substituting 
the proper values for A, and B,, and rearranging, the 
equation may be written as: 


ad. 6 
tee go d x? 


+ (K,-—«al’ra) 6, 


= CS 6; aa €, 12 r) 

Comparing the terms in this equation with equations 
(2), (3) and (4) in the paper, it may be rewritten: 

dw dw, + dW, 

dx dx dx . 
Or, the rate of generation of heat equals the rate of 
transverse flow plus the rate of ‘“‘picking up’”’ of heat 
for longitudinal transmission. Thus, we have a 
physical picture of the differential equation for the 
embedded part. A similar course of reasoning may be 
applied to the ends; but then the longitudinal flow is 
“converted to’ transverse, so that the sum of the rate 
of such converted heat flow and the rate of the generated 
heat equals the rate of transverse flow. (A little 
caution must be observed in the signs of terms in the 
differential equation for the ends.) 

These relations are clearly shown in Fig. 8, wherein 
the ordinates are the slopes of the curves in Fig. D. 
Furthermore, the picture in Fig. 7 may be compared 
with Figs. 6 and 8, and the changes in the manner of 
flow for various values of X will be then better under- 
stood. The rates of generation of heat would be 
constant but for the influence of temperature in chang- 
ing the resistance, and for the abrupt change in eddy 
current loss at the end of the core. The shapes of 
the curves for transverse flow have been previously 
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explained; again there is an abrupt change at the end 
of the core. The rate of picking up of heat for longi- 
tudinal flow is not zero for X = 0, nor for y = 0, as 
are the actual longitudinal heats (see Fig. 6). The 
“picking up’’ becomes negative for the end windings, 
that is, it is then conversion from longitudinal to trans- 
verse flow. 

In all three curves on Fig. 8 there are discontinuities 
between the embedded parts and the ends; that is, 
the functions are discontinuous. The quantities which 
may be equated at the end of the core are the tempera- 
ture of the copper, and the longitudinal flow. In the 
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differential equations for the embedded and end por- 

tions, there are a total of four constants of integration, 

two in each equation. These four constants may be 

considered as being determined by the following four 
ns: | ; 

rhe copper temperature is maximum for X = 0. 

2. The copper temperature is minimum fory = 0. 

3. The temperature of the embedded copper equals 
that of the ends for X = 1/2 length of core or y = 1/2 
length of one end coil (at the end of the core). 

4. The longitudinal flow from the embedded part to 
the ends equals that received by the ends for X = 1/2 
length of core or y = 1/2 length of one end coil (at 

the core). 
eee a avet the AS iecarnt as regards the constants 
of integration are slightly different, but the same ter- 
minal conditions were used. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN CONVERSION APPARATUS 
FOR EDISON SYSTEMS 


BY T. F. BARTON AND T. T. HAMBLETON 
Both of the General Electric Co. 


LECTRICAL energy for Edison systems is most 
efficiently produced and distributed to substa- 
tions in the form of alternating current. At the 
substation it is converted into direct current and dis- 
tributed to a three-wire network at a suitable voltage. 
Conversion apparatus for Edison systems has taken 
the form of motor-generator set, synchronous con- 
verter and dynarotor. The voltage-range require- 
ment of this service caused the development of several 
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Fig. 1—Vector Diacrams, SyNcHRoNovs Booster aAnpD 
FIELD-CONTROLLED CONVERTER 


schemes for effecting voltage range with a synchronous 
converter. The tap changing switch with the trans- 
former, the induction regulator, the regulating pole 
construction, the synchronous booster and field control 
are the forms which have been or are in commercial 
use. 

Edison systems operating at 25 cycles have used syn- 
chronous converters almost entirely. At 60 cycles 
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the motor-generator set, both synchronous and induc- 
tion has been used extensively on account of the ques- 
tionable performance of the early 60-cycle converter. 

Conversion apparatus for Edison systems must pro- 
vide sufficient voltage range to maintain constant 
voltage at the load centers. The range depends on the 
amount of copper in the feeders and network, location 
of substations and load density. 

In order to present the facts which should be con- 
sidered in selecting the more suitable type of conversion 
apparatus for a particular service, the characteristics of 
the synchronous converter and the modern motor- 
generator set will be discussed. 


SYNCHRONOUS BOOSTER CONVERTER 


The synchronous booster has superseded the in- 
duction regulator because of lower first cost, greater 
reliability, and simpler substation layout. Its charac- 
teristics will be considered in detail for comparison with 
other types. 

Fig. 1a represents vectorially the relation of the volt- 
ages in the converter, booster and transformer at full 
load. For simplicity, the resistance drops have been 
omitted. Unity power factor is assumed at the col- 
lector rings. The following table specifies and gives 
the values of the voltages. 


Er —Collector ring voltage................. 100 
Ex —Booster reactance voltage from load 
GUITBN Gato) te inh ee a. be aim creme 10 
Ee —Booster energy or field voltage.......... 15 
E» —Booster armature voltage.............. 18 
Eq -—Converter armature voltage............ 85 or 115 
xt —Reactance drop in transformer and leads. 333 
es -—Primary voles aren ee nee 100. + 


The principal component of E., the reactance volt- 
age of the booster, is generated by the armature con- 
ductors cutting a magnetic field set up by the armature 
reaction of the load current in the neutral space and 
adjacent pole tips. It is 65 to 70 per cent of the de- 
signed voltage of the average booster. 

Fig. 2 is an oscillograph record showing the voltage 
at the collector rings, voltage of booster armature and 
of an exploring coil in the booster armature. The 
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latter indicates the field form of the flux set up by the 
armature reaction. Such a field form will cause high 
core loss and eddy current loss in the armature con- 
ductors. The eddy current loss is materially reduced 
by the use of stranded cable conductors in which the 
individual strands are adequately insulated. 

The power factor at any point in the circuit can be 
determined from the relations shown in Fig. 1a. For 
unity at the collector rings the converter is furnishing 
10 per cent leading kv-a. (99.4 power factor). For 
unity at the primary terminals of the transformer, the 


~ & 


Fie. 2—OscittocraPpH Recorp, 1000-xw., 25-cycite Syn- 
CHRONOUS BoostER CONVERTER 


Uper curve—Booster armature voltage 
Middle curve—Collectior ring voltage 
Lower curve—Booster armature exploring coil voltage 


converter armature must furnish leading kv-a. to the 
amount of 10 per cent for the booster reactance, 714 per 
cent for the transformer and lead reactance, and 5 
per cent transformer magnetizing current,—totaling 
221% per cent (97.5 power factor). 

The values here assigned to reactance and mag- 
netizing current are a minimum for modern designs; 
therefore, combinations, especially at 60 cycles, will 
be found where the converter armature must operate 
as low as 95 per cent power factor leading to hold unity 
at the transformer primary. | 

Fig. 3 shows the effect of power factor and booster 
on the average J? R loss of the armature conductors. 
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Fig. 4 shows the effect on the J? R loss in the armature 
conductors in the tap zone. The tap zone includes 
the armature conductors in which the greatest average 
I? R loss occurs and is therefore the hottest spot in the 
converter armature. It is here taken as the tap slot 
and the adjacent slots on either side. . The greatest 
loss occurs in the tap coil at unity power factor. 
The greatest average loss at any leading power factor 
takes place in the conductors in the slot next ahead 
of or in the direction of rotation from the tap slot. 
The converse is true for lagging power factor. 


Total Effective Armature I?R Loss 
(ExpressedinPercent of the Loss at Neutral 
Voltage Unity RF)Synchronous Booster Converter. 
leases ta Tr oy oe eas en as eee SP Sa aa a is 
ERGO DRE UAE ee RRRR Ones eS lap 
REP RR ERBERR OR ee BaP a4nD 
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The J? F loss in the tap zone of a converterjincreases 
at a much greater rate for a change in power. factor 
than in any other type of alternating-current machine. 
It is, therefore, of the greatest importance that a 
converter be operated within the power factor limits 
for which it has been designed. 

The transformer capacity is usually 5 to 10 per cent 
greater than the converter. The high-voltage winding 
is arranged with four 21% per cent full-capacity taps 
below rated voltage. The low-voltage winding is 
provided with a 50 per cent tap for connecting to the 
neutral of the Edison system. Suitable taps and lead 
arrangement are provided in either winding if a-c. 
starting is required. 

The reactance and exciting current are a minimum 
consistent with conservative transformer design. An 


—— 
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upper limit of 714 per cent for each is set for continuous 
rated machines. The rated secondary voltage shculd 
be as high as the range of the booster, together with 
the application requirements, permits, for such an 
arrangement gives the best efficiency, lowest heating 
and most stable operation. 

In the simple converter there is a fixed relation 
between the direct and alternating currents. The 
resultant armature reaction under the commutating 
pole, therefore, varies directly with the load current 
and may be neutralized by a series winding. This 
relation exists also infthe synchronous booster con- 
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verter when the booster field is not excited. The 
series winding alone maintains commutation at the 
mid or neutral voltage. 

When raising or lowering the voltage, tied booster 
operates as an alternator or motor; the converter as 
converter and motor or as converter and d-c. generator. 
The armature reaction of the motor current in the 
converter armature magnetizes, and, of the generator 
current, demagnetizes the commutating pole. To 
maintain correct commutation, these effects must be 
neutralized. This is accomplished by a second winding 
on the commutating pole properly excited and con- 
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trolled. This winding, in the case of a 15 per cent 
booster, is approximately 40 per cent of the series 
winding. Its control, therefore, must be accurate 
and reliable. 


FIELD-CONTROLLED CONVERTER 


The field-controlled converter was developed to 
meet the need of a limited voltage range machine. 
The voltage range of certain buses in large substations 
is small although the range of substation voltage is 
large. 

Fig. 1b represents vectorially the relation of the 
voltages in the converter, reactance and transformer 
at full-load. The resistance drops are omitted as in 
Fig. la. Unity power factor is assumed at the 
transformerjprimary. The following table designates 
and gives the value of these voltages: 


E .. —primarysvoltagen eck, owes ele. 100 
- EF, —reactance drop from load current....... 17% 
Ee —energy voltage of reactance............ 5 
E, —converter ring or armature voltage...... 95 or 105 
E, —total reactance voltage...........:.... 18.2 


It is evident from a comparison of the two figures 
that the total reactance of each type of equipment is 
approximately the same. 

| Fig. 12 shows the inherent regulation of synchronous 
booster and field-controlled converters for several 
equal voltage ranges. For the synchronous booster 
type 714 per cent reactance is assumed for trans- 
former and low-voltage connections. For the field- 
controlled converter 21% per cent is assumed for the 
low-voltage connections (60 cycles may be 3% to 
5 per cent) and the additional reactance in the trans- 
former required for the several voltage ranges. 

It should be noted that the inherent regulation of the 
5 per cent field-controlled converter is no greater than 
the 5.per cent synchronous booster converter. Slightly 
different assumptions of reactance and_ resistance 
would make little change in the results. 

The voltage range determines the amount of re- 
actance and reactive current, and the converter is 
designed to carry this current at full load. At frac- 
tional loads, it may be increased, with a corresponding 
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increase in the voltage range without exceeding full- 
load armature heating. Fig. 5 shows additional 
marking on a d-c. ammeter scale to indicate the 
maximum reactive ky-a. permissible at any load. 

The field-controlled converter at unity power factor 
is a simple converter and the commutation require- 
ments are as previously described. When the power 
factor is leading, there is a change in the armature 
reaction which demagnetizes the commutating pole; 
the converse is true for lagging power factor. To 
neutralize this effect, a second winding is required on 
the commutating pole.. This winding is approximately 
10 per cent of the series winding on a converter of 
average proportion used for a 5 per cent voltage range 
by field control. The disturbance in the armature 
reaction is proportional to the reactive current which, 
in turn, is proportional to the main field current. 
The second winding is, therefore, excited and con- 
trolled from the main field rheostat. 
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The shunt-wound converter can be operated with 
equal stability over a greater range of reactive current 
and with more reactance in the a-c. circuit than the 
compound-wound machine. The usual design of 
250-volt converter gives about 50 per cent reactive 
current at no-load and with zero field. To get the 
best efficiency over the voltage range, maximum ob- 
tainable reactive current is used at no-load minimum 
voltage. The converter armature loss on this basis, over 
a 10 per cent voltage range, is shown in Fig. 6, Curve a. 

Fig. 7 gives results from test showing the relation of 


reactive current at the converter collector rings at no- 


load, half load, and full load over the voltage range. 
The loss shown in Fig. 6, Curve a is based on results 


of test. 
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Fig. 8 shows the conventional voltage range, that is, 
the range from no-load minimum to full-load maxi- 
mum; also the additional range at lower voltages with 
increase in load, and the additional range at higher 
voltages with partial loads. The curves are from test 
on a 4200-kw. unit. It may be argued that only the 
conventional range is of any commercial value, but 
additional lowering of voltage under load-is useful for 
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load shifting and limiting. The higher voltage will 
often provide for the requirement of a higher bus on 
which the load is small. 

In the larger substations, three d-c. buses are often 
used. During light load periods, all buses are tied 
together, giving in effect, a 24-hour load at nearly 
constant voltage. (Fig. 9 low bus). . 
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The voltage of the main and high bus is also shown. 
Attention is called to the voltage range indicated by 
xz and y. This is an important consideration where a 
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number of machines are operating in parallel on a bus. 
The wide-range machines are connected first and the 
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narrow-range machines are connected last and dis- 
connected first. Suitable switches for changing the 
~ transformer connections with the transformer unex- 
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cited makes a narrow-range machine available for any 


bus. ‘To change from one bus to another, the load must 
be removed, the transformer line switch opened, ratio 
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Fig. 10—CompBinep Errictpncy or CONVERTER AND TRANS- 
FORMER 


Upper 10 per cent voltage range curves, 4200-kw. 25-cycle field-con- 
trolled converter equipment. 


Lower 22 per cent voltage range curves, 3500-kw. 25-cycle synchronous 
booster converter equipment 


The transformer is designed for approximately 15 
per cent reactance. The equipment is designed for a 
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total range of 20 per cent (+ 10 per cent) with five run- 
ning points on the transformer. The available range 
from any running connection is 10 per cent (= 5 per 
cent) resulting in a very flexible arrangement. The 
high-reactance transformer is a very satisfactory de- 
sign, and, in many cases, costs little more than the low 
or normal-reactance type. 

The following is a comparison of the field-controlled 
and synchronous booster types: 

1. Higher efficiency of field-controlled type as shown 
in Fig. 10. The values are from tests on a 4200-kw. 
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field-controlled and 3500-kw. synchronous booster 
converter and transformer. The transformer efficiency 
in each case is approximately the same and the loss 
in the low-voltage connections has been deducted. 
The efficiency of the types over their respective voltage 
ranges is shown at one-half, three-quarter and full load. 
The efficiency of the field-controlled converter varies 
considerably over the voltage range. A transformer 
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connection should be chosen to give highest efficiency 
at the operating voltage. 

Designing the synchronous booster converter for the 
same range as the field-controlled converter gives but 
slight improvement in efficiency because the losses in a 
synchronous booster do not decrease in proportion to 
the reduction in range. 
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2. Successful commutation over the voltage and load 
range of the field-controlled converter is obtained 
without the use of relays or special rheostats. 
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3. Better ventilation and accessibility of the field 
controlled converter. 

4. Cost is in favor of the field-controlled converter 
for a voltage range not to exceed 10 per cent (+ 5 per 
cent). The cost of the synchronous booster con- 
verter is reduced about 1 per cent in lowering the 
booster voltage from 15 to 10 per cent, and 2 per cent 
in reducing from 15 to 5 per cent. 

5. Saving in floor space is in favor of the field-con- 
trolled converter. , 

6. Thesynchronous booster converter allows operating 
at unity power factor at the collector rings over its 
range of voltage; also it can be designed, at additional 
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cost, to hold unity power factor at the transformer 
primary. The power factor of the field-controlled 
converter can not be adjusted independently of voltage, 
and the power factor at the transformer primary may 
be as low as 94 per cent lagging at full load minimum 
voltage, and about unity at maximum voltage. At 
partial loads the power factor will be lower; however, 
the reactive kv-a. should be considered, as it is a better 
guide than power factor. Fig. 11 shows the power 
factor at the transformer primary and the collector 
rings at full load over the voltage range. 
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7. The synchronous booster converter can be de- 
signed for a large voltage range while the field-con- 
trolled is limited to approximately 10 per cent. If the 
a-c. line’ has poor regulation (resistance drop) or is 
subject to voltage fluctuations, the net range is re- 
duced in proportion. The a-c. range should, therefore 
be considered in connection with d-c. range required, 
in selecting the proper type of apparatus. 

8. When starting d-c.,; it is not possible to change 
the a-c. voltage of the field-controlled converter for 
synchronizing and the d-c. supply should be tripped 
immediately before closing the a-c. circuit. This 
method of synchronizing is desirable on the synchron- 
ous booster converter as well. 

9. Simplicity of the field-controlled converter. 

10. Fig. 18 shows voltage range and regulation from 
test on large units of each type. Close regulation is 
not necessary to meet requirements of Edison ser- 
vice, furthermore broad regulation, especially when 
batteries are floated on the bus, gives greater stability. 

11. Fig. 6 shows the average J?R loss in the con- 
verter armature of each type. 

MODIFIED SYNCHRONOUS BOOSTER CONVERTER 


The synchronous booster may be excited either by 
direct current in the field coils or reactive current in 
the armature. The field winding may, therefore, be 
omitted and the field structure somewhat reduced. 
It is not practicable to furnish as much excitation 
through the armature as through the field windings 
and therefore this type of booster has a smaller volt- 
age range. 

The effects on commutation of the synchronous 
booster and field control are approximately equal and 
opposite for machines of equalrange., Both theseeffects 
are present in the modified booster and no auxiliary 
commutation devices are necessary. 


TRANSFORMERS 


Transformers for synchronous converters may be 
single- or three-phase, shell or core type, air-blast, 
water-cooled, or self-cooled. 

The secondary winding is designed for low ane, 
with high amperage. This requires & winding con- 
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sisting either of a large number of multiple coils or a 
helical winding containing many individual multiple 
strands. The first case requires multiple connections 
between coils and between coil groups; also provision 
for obtaining equal current division anong the circuits. 
The second case combines mechanical difficulties of 
coil support and of winding. A new type of coil has 
been developed and is now in commercial service that 
is well suited to large units at 25 cycles. Some 4550- 
kv-a. shell-type, air-blast transformers with 150 per 
cent load for two hours have been built using solid 
copper bar % in. (1.11 em.) thick by 13 14 in. (34.3 em.) 
wide for the low-voltage winding. This type of winding 
has the advantage of ideal mechanical construction, 
no danger from unsupported turns or strands, coils 
supported and braced with straight moulded channels 
and spacers, efficient cooling with air in direct contact 
with copper, small air-duct requirement, and improved 
space factor. There is the disadvantage of additional 
eddy current loss. The full-load efficiency of the 
4550-kv-a. unit is 98.14 per cent. Fig. 26 is an illus- 
tration of the solid bar coil. 

At 60 cycles, it is often desirable on large machines 
to provide twelve conductors between transformer 
and converter so as to obtain low reactance and uni- 
form heating. Careful consideration should be given 
to the location of the transformer so that the low- 
voltage connections are short and properly arranged 
to give minimum losses. The transformer may be ~ 
placed below the converter. For the minimum length 
of low-voltage connections the air-blast  trans- 
former can be placed immediately below the converter 
on its side to simplify the problem of ventilation. 


DYNAROTOR 


Low-voltage connections between transformers and 
converters are costly in large size units, and considerable 
loss and reactance are found in many cases. The 
motor generator has the advantage in this respect. 
Going a step forward, the motor and generator can 
be combined into one machine using a common arma- 
ture core; and going a step backward with the syn- 
chronous converter, the direct and alternating current ‘ 
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may be carried by two separate windings in a common 
core. The a-c. winding may be designed for the volt- 
age of the bus not to exceed 138,200 to which it is 
connected through a suitable collector. The d-c. wind- 
ing connects to a commutator. By providing a 
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leakage path for flux between the two windings, 
reactance is obtained, and voltage range is obtained as 


in the field-controlled converter. The commutating- 


Fig. 15—1000-xw. 6600-VoLtr Turen-PHasp 250-Votr D-C. 


25-Cycte Dynarotor wits Syncuronovus .A-C. BoosTEeR 
| 


pole field strength is effected and compensated for as 
in the field-controlled converter. - 


_ There are certain apparent limitations aan: entirely 
to the usual forms of construction. The high-voltage 
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a-c. winding is difficult when built on a rotor, especially 
if the voltage exceeds 6600. Since the a-c. and d-c. 
windings are in common slots, a failure in the bottom 
winding involves removing both windings for repairs. 

The over-all efficiency of such a unit is slightly 
higher than the synchronous booster converter with 
its transformer and connections, higher than the motor- 
generator, but lower than the field-controlled converter 
and transformer. 

Fig. 14 gives characteristic curves from actual test 
on a 1000-kw. 250-volt unit. Fig. 15 is an illustration 
of the unit with a-c. synchronous booster. _The booster 
was removed before the machine was installed since 
the necessary voltage range was obtained without it. 

A-C. STARTING 

There have been no recent important developments 

in direct-current, induction-motor or secondary-tap 


Fig. 17—Osct~tLtocraPpH Record, SECONDARY-TAP STARTING 
2500-Kw. 60-CycLeE SyNcHRONOUS BoostrER CONVERTER 
Switching from 75 per cent tap to full voltage 


starting. High-tension starting simplifies the low- 
voltage connections and eliminates heavy current 
switches. 
Three methods are available: series-multiple, Y- 
delta and extended primary windings. Series-multiple 
offers the greatest advantage on two-phase-six-phase 
transformation; Y-delta on three-phase-six-phase, and 
extended-primary windings in conjunction with re- 
actors for switching under load. 
- Y-delta is the cheapest. It requires two triple- 
pole switches only when 58 per cent starting voltage 
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is suitable. For other voltages three primary taps 
must be added. The connections should be so chosen 
that the time phase displacement of 30 electrical 
degrees between the Y and delta connections will 
allow the converter armature to drop back a certain 
angle depending on the ratio of its losses to stored 
energy. This reduces the 30-degree phase displace- 
ment. 

The starting kv-a. will be the same with low-tension 
or high-tension starting. The kv-a. on switching to 
full voltage depends on the voltage and phase differ- 
ence of supply and converter. If the time in switching 
were zero, then the low-tension starting would have 
the advantage with no phase displacement against 
30 degrees for Y-delta. The time in switching tends 
to equalize this difference. 

Fig. 16 is an oscillograph record of the current in 
starting and switching, for secondary-tap starting, on 
a 2500-kw., 60-cycle, synchronous booster converter. 
The kv-a. at the instant of start is 150 per cent, 
dropping immediately to 110 per cent. Onswitching 
to full voltage, the inrush is 110 per cent. As a 
matter of interest, the complete starting and switching 
event is shown. 

Fig. 17 shows the time of switching (0.72 sec.), also 
the phase displacement between line and converter, 
amounting to 20 electrical degrees behind. 

Fig. 18 is an oscillograph record of starting current, 
for Y-delta high-tension: starting, on a 3700-kw., 
60-cycle, booster converter. The inrush kv-a. is 
100 per cent, dropping immediately to 69 per cent. 
The inrush on switching to full voltage is 75 per cent. 

Fig. 19 shows the time of switching (0.38 sec.), 
also the phase displacement between line and con- 
verter amounting to 20 electrical degrees ahead. 

Fig. 20 shows that there is no noticeable effect on the 
vc-tage of the system: (140,000-kv-a. connected capac- 
ity) when a 3700-kw. 60-cycle unit is started. 


MortTor-GENERATOR 


In selecting between synchronous motor-generator 
or synchronous converter for Edison service, costs, 
floor space, efficiency, parallel operation with existing 
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apparatus, and synchronous condenser capacity have 
been the determining factors. The characteristics 
of the two types of apparatus are, however, radically 
different under certain conditions. The converter 


Armature revolves 


Pumary YA Starling Current, 


Fie. 18—OscrntoGgrapH Recorp, Hien-Trnsion Y-Dewtra 
Srartine, 3700-Kw. 60-Cycie SyNcHROoNOoUs BoostER Con- 
VERTER 


once out of synchronism with the supply can not 
remain connected to the d-c. system because of its 
changing polarity. The synchronous motor can drop 


Peirmary Cureeut. 


Fig. 19—OscttuograpH Recorp, HiauH-Tension Y-Deuira 
Srartine, 3700-Kw. 60-Cycie SyncHRonovs BoosteR Con- 
VERTER 

Switching 72 per cent to full voltage 


out of step without affecting the generator in any way 
except to drop its speed and therefore its voltage and 
load. 

Motor-generator sets now in operation on Edison 
systems have not been designed with special regard to 
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load limiting of the generator or a-c. starting and syn- 
chronizing of the motor. Generators in the main‘have 
been built shunt-wound, a few compound-wound 
and a number with series windings for differential- 
generator or compound-wound motor operation.~* The 
differential generator was thought necessary for, suc- 
cesful parallel operation with batteries, but in actual 
practise it has been found that the regulation of the 
generator operating shunt-wound with series winding 
short-circuited is sufficient to give the desired results 
under normal conditions. Under abnormal conditions, 
however, it would be desirable to make use of this 
winding controlled so as to bring it into action on 
overload or reverse current to give increased stability. 


Promaty Voltage 


a AY AWAY AN 


Primary Current 


i Secontlary Voltage 


Fie. 20—Oscrntocrapu Recorp, Hicu-Trenston Y-Dewurta 
SrarTine, 3700-Kkw. 60-Cycte Syncnuronovus BoostrmR Con- 
VERTER 


Both generator and motor designs have advanced to 
the stage where certain desirable characteristics can be 
obtained at reasonable cost. 

The synchronous motor can be designed to give 
sufficient torque to synchronize with full load on the 
generator. Figs. 21 and 22 show the relation between 
available motor torque and torque required by the 
generator, from which it is clear that the motor will 
synchronize with full load on generator if the supply 


_ voltage is normal. Reactance is connected in the 
“motor circuit so that, in restoring service, full voltage 


may be impressed. The kv-a. required for starting 


4 
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with such an arrangement is high and would be 
warranted only under abnormal conditions. The 
usual switching arrangement with compensator would 
be used for normal starting duty. 


25 Cycl@ Synchronous Motor Gen. Set 

Curves of Torgue Line Current and 

Line Power-factor of Motor Operating 

Without Excitation 

Curve Benne te ee tae by Self- 
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Fig. 21 


The amount of reactance required for the 60-cycle 
motor would increase the cost of the set from 2 to 3 
per cent, and lower the efficiency from 0.1 to 0.3 of 
one per cent. At 25 cycles, from 4 to 6 per cent in 
cost and 0.25 to 0.5 of one per cent in efficiency. The 
loss in the reactor under normal conditions could be 
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Fig. 22 


eliminated by use of a short-circuiting switch, the 
switch controller to open for or under abnormal 
conditions. 
The motor torque shown is that of the amortisseur 
winding. The motor field should be energized at 
about 95 per cent of synchronism, giving additional 
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torque at the higher speeds, and finally synchronous 
torque. Below this speed, the torque would be 
greatly reduced if the field were excited. 

The field circuit of the motor is controlled by a 
device that is responsive to “slip”? between the motor 
and the supply; adjusted to open the motor field 
circuit at a predetermined slip and close it at a slightly 
higher value. This scheme makes available the 
maximum motor torque at all speeds. 

The stator winding is protected against over- 
heating by a thermal relay, the amortisseur winding 
by -a time setting; that is, when the motor field is 
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Fig. 24—Sprcian Connections or SyncHronovus Moror- 
GENERATOR SuT FoR Eptson SERvicE 


opened due to slip a time-delay relay will allow the 
motor to run as an induction motor for a definite 
time (probably three minutes.) If the motor field 
does not re-energize indicating synchronism, the 
time-delay relay will function to open the generator or 
motor connection to theline. Thetorque required atno- 
load is so small that any voltage that will start the 
set will bring it to synchronism. Also if the set is 
running at a voltage not sufficient to bring it to speed 
at no-load, the amortisseur winding will not overheat 
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for a considerable period of time. If the motor 
field is re-energized in the predetermined time, then 
the time-delay relay resets and is ready for the next 
operation. 

Disconnecting the generator, the motor, or both, 
from the line to protect the amortisseur winding of 
the motor gives a definite protection against dangerous 
heating. To insure synchronizing at voltages less 
than normal and thereby feeding the d-c. system 
all the available power an unloading control for the 
generator (not shown in Fig. 24) is used. A motor- 
operated rheostat of suitable resistance is connected in 
series with the shunt field of the generator and 1s 
controlled by a double acting instantaneous relay 
which is energized simultaneously with the time-delay 
relay used for disconnecting the generator from the 
line. This causes a lowering of voltage and current 
until the motor synchronizes. The speed of the 
rheostat is very slow so as to reduce the generator 
output a minimum amount for the motor to pull into 
step. With the closing of the motor field the unloading 
rheostat resistance is slowly cut out, giving normal 
field circuit resistance. 

The generator characteristics can be made such as 
to limit its output in current, and withstand a short 
circuit at its terminals without flash-over. Fig. 23 
shows an oscillograph record of current and voltage 
of a 1000-kw. 250-volt generator with connections as 
shown in Fig. 24. 

This scheme of connections gives generator char- 
acteristics that limit its current output at any voltage 
from zero to normal that a system may require. The 
generator is arranged with a series winding that is 
connected in opposition to the shunt winding and 
normally short-circuited. The shunt winding is con- 
nected to the generator and exciter terminals con- 
nected in series. The generator is therefore, partly 
self- and partly separately-excited. The separate . 
excitation gives stability and the self excitation and 
differential series excitation give elasticity to the 
system of voltage and current control. The separate 
excitation is balanced against the series differential 
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excitation to give a limited output in current on short 
circuit (usually 125 per cent on continuous rated 
machines). Where generators are operated in paralle} 
with batteries, exciters are not necessary. 

Fig. 25 gives the characteristic curves of a generator 
with connections as shown in Fig. 24. Voltage in this 
case is automatically held constant up to full load, 
beyond which no further change is made in field 
rheostat setting. The short-circuiting device of the 
series differential winding opens, giving an initial 
drop in voltage and load. With a further reduction 
in resistance of the external circuit, the voltage gradu- 
ally decreases to zero and the current increases 
but slightly. This characteristic is required of a 
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machine that is to be connected to an Edison 
system after a complete interruption of power (bus 
voltage zero). 

Fig. 23 gives results as measured by oscillograph 
of a short circuit on the generator. The test simulates 
a short circuit on a d-c. system near the substation 
in which the generator is installed. The current 
increases to 525 per cent load instantly, then decreases 
to a constant value of 110 per cent load. The short 
circuit is removed at A. The current drops to zeto 
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and reverses. The generator operates as a compound- 
wound motor until voltage is restored approximately 
to normal. 

The motor-generator with such characteristics will 
give continuity of service on an Edison system equal 
to that of the generating system supplying the power. 
The motor-generator, therefore, supplements the 
storage battery and can be used to reduce the amount 
of battery capacity required to give a system protec- 
tion against a momentary interruption of a-c. supply. 

Alternating-current power systems are constantly 
being developed to give continuity of service, also 
to localize the effects of disturbances and promptly 
to clear the fault from the system. Each improvement 
made in the a-c. system is reflected directly in the 
Edison system if the motor-generator is used. This 
does not mean that all conversion apparatus must be 
of the motor-generator type. A very careful study 
of any system will be necessary to indicate the proper 
capacity relation of converter, motor-generator, and 
storage battery to meet a desired service. 

Restoring service on an Edison system after a 
complete shut-down is promptly and smoothly ac- 
complished by the motor-generator set after the 
restoration of a-c. voltage. Each set connects to the 
d-c. system, delivers a predetermined amount of 
current and, as additional units connect, the voltage 
will increase until normal conditions are reached. 

In general, the efficiency of the motor-generator at 
full load is approximately 2 per cent lower than the 
synchronous booster converter equipment, and at 
half load about5 percent. Floorspace is about equal at 
1500 kw., in favor of the motor-generator in smaller 
sizes and in favor of the converter in larger sizes. 
The difference is considerable at 4000 kw. The motor- 
generator is cheaper and more efficient as a three-unit 
set above 1500 kw. capacity. Generators controlled 
as shown in Fig. 24 can be connected permanently in 
parallel, which simplifies the switch-gear. 


AUTOMATIC SUBSTATIONS 


The advantages of automatic operation of substa- 
tions for railway work have been fully demonstrated 
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during the last six years, as is evidenced by the rapid 
increase in the number of such installations. Semi- 
automatic, remote control was demonstrated at De- 
troit in 1912 in the application of a 500-kw. synchronous 
converter equipment for lighting and power work. 
Edison systems to date have taken little or no advan- 
tage of developments for automatic control of con- 
version apparatus. The economy of the automatic 
substation for the interurban electric railway was 
obvious; its application to railway substations for 
city work was questioned and after six years, this 


Fig. 26—215-Vour Smeconpary Com anp InsuLatTion, 4550- 
Kv-A. AtrR-BLAst TRANSFORMER 


field is being developed. The Edison substation differs 
but slightly from the latter, and, in the case of several 
moderate-size systems where a complete analysis has 
been made, the automatic operation of the entire 
system is not only favorable but highly desirable. 
In one case, it was necessary to vacate existing sub- 
stations and change all converting apparatus to operate 
from 60 instead of 25 cycles. Here the a-c. system was 
developed and protected sufficiently to warrant the 
omission of batteries provided the automatic substa- 
tion could be depended upon to handle the situation 
normally and under any emergency. 

In another case, the main substation was located 
on very valuable property. By sub-dividing a saving 
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can be made in substation and property cost, in addi- 
tion to a large saving in distribution losses and opera- 
ting costs. 

Every system has its specific problems. There are 
large substations located in high load-density areas 
where automatic operation. is neither desirable, eco- 
nomical or advisable; there are stations where duties 
aside from operating would require attendance, but 
there is probably a place on every Edison system for 
an automatic substation. 

The existing d-c. area may be encroached upon by 
the a-c. system because there is not enough load for 
an additional manually operated station, because feeder 
losses are high to the nearest d-c. substation, or be- 
cause a booster or special machine would be required 
at the existing substation; yet d-c. service might be 
very desirable in such a locality. The automatic 
substation is the answer. : 

The operator who goes about his duties quickly 
makes every move with precision and accuracy, is 
not confused by emergencies, exercises good judgment 
and is constantly alert to the situation, is too valuable 
a man for operating, and such insurance can be given 
the apparatus and service by automatic control. 
Confidence in the operation of automatic substations 
comes with experience in operating them. 

The small and medium-size automatic substation 
would be provided with load-limiting equipment. Incase 
of complete shut-down of the system the automatic sub- 
station starts promptly on the return of a-c. power, con- 
nects to the d-c. system and delivers its full current out- 
put, raising its voltage as thesystem permits until normal 
conditions are restored. For larger automatic sub- 
stations, conversion apparatus with sufficient volt- 
age range for load shifting when converters are used, 
and individual feeder protection by a suitable form 
of re-closing device, will be the most economical ar- 
rangement if the capacity of such automatic substations 
is not essential in restoring service after a complete 
system shut-down. 

The automatic substation can at times be justified 
by the saving in operating costs, if converters are 
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used and no-load limiting equipment is required. To 
secure the maximum return, however, the substations 
and distribution should be worked out to give a proper 
balance between cost of losses and capital investment. 

No-load limiting equipment is required in the case 
of the motor-generator set as has been described. 
Also the motor can be designed to give motive power 
under all except the most abnormal conditions 
of power supply. This form of conversion apparatus 
is therefore very suitable for automatic substation 
application. 

Load-limiting equipment for the converter is most 
economical in the form of series resistance. The type 
of resistor depends on the machine capacity and the 
number of steps required. In general, above 500 
kw., water cooling is provided if resistance metal is 
used; metal resistance with suitable short-circuiting 
device if the number of steps does not exceed four and 
the current capacity does not exceed 19,000 amperes. 
A liquid rheostat with an infinite number of steps to 
the point of short-circuiting is used for higher capacities 
or more exacting requirements. Provision should be 
made to exhaust the vapors from the substation with 
either of the latter forms of resistors. 


The authors desire to express their thanks to Mr. 
. E. O. Shirley for help in preparing this article. 
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DISCUSSION ON “‘DEVELOPMENTS IN CONVERSION AP- 
PARATUS FOR EDISON SYSTEMS” (BARTON AND 
HAMBLETON), NEw York, N. Y., Marcu 11, 1921. 


B. G. Lamme: In the early days of direct-current 
machinery, voltage control meant, largely, holding the 
voltage constant with change in load. When the 
synchronous converter came into use, about the middle 
nineties, one of its meritorious features was that it 
tended to give constant potential at its d-c. terminals 
when the a-c. supply voltage was held constant, and, 
as most of these early converters were for railway ser- 
vice, this condition was really quite satisfactory. 

However, when we got into other fields of endeavor 
with the synchronous converter, it soon developed that 
this supposedly meritorious feature of the converter 
was really a serious handicap in some ways, and means 
were soon attempted for overcoming it. The earliest 
of these was the use of reactance in the a-c. supply 
system. It was discovered, as early as 1890, that a 
synchronous motor could set up leading, as well as 
lagging currents in its supply system, by suitable 
adjustment of its field excitation. Tests made in 1890, 
showed that a synchronous motor with heavily over- 
excited field, could maintain full voltage at the terminals 
of its driving generator, even with the excitation en- 
tirely removed from the latter. The reasons for this 
were understood, and, consequently, when synchronous 
converter voltage regulation came up for consideration, 
naturally the earliest method considered was that of 
controlling the voltage supplied to the converter by 
means of variations in the field excitation of the con- 
verter itself. As a ‘‘compounding” effect was really 
wanted on the earliest converters, this was obtained by 
series coils in the fields. However, it was well known 
that similar voltage control could be obtained by varia- 
tions in the shunt field strength, with suitable reactance 
in the a-c. system. This general method was covered by 
patents as early as 1896, and in the following years it 
was used commercially to a great extent in railway 
work, and it is even the standard method today. Also, 
about 1896 or a little later, several installations were 
made with regulation by means of variation in the 
shunt field excitation, these being principally cases 
where only a moderate range of voltage was required. 
In one or two instances, a range of 10 to 15 per cent up 
and down was attempted, but it was found that this 
was too great a range, as it meant very bad power 
factor under some conditions of operation. Conse- 
quently, the method was dropped chiefly on account of 
its limited range. It was followed by the use of in- 
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duction regulators in the a-c. supply circuit for varying 
the direct-current voltage and this practise was the 
standard between 1898 and 1904 or ’05. This allowed 
almost any desired voltage range up and down, de- 
pending upon the range of the induction regulator 
itself. The principle of this method was entirely 
satisfactory, but, in practise, it was complicated and 
expensive and both manufacturers and operators were 
always on the lookout for a more satisfactory device. 
About 1904, the so-called ‘‘split-pole’’ or “‘regulating- 
pole’ synchronous converter was brought out with a 
view to eliminating the induction regulator. This was 
undoubtedly a big step in advance and, for a time, it 
showed evidence of dominating the field. However, 
some two years later, the synchronous-booster converter 
(an old scheme) was brought out commercially and for 
several years there was warm competition between these 
two types. The synchronous-booster machine, as the 
name implies, was simply a converter with a synchron- 
ous booster or alternator in its a-c. circuit, for control- 
ling the voltage supplied to the rotary.. It was a 
simpler arrangement than the regulating pole type and 
admitted the ready application of commutating poles, 
which came several years later. It was largely on 
account of the latter, that the synchronous-booster 
type finally won out over the regulating-pole type. 
These three types of regulation, namely, the induc- 
tion regulator, the regulating pole, and the synchronous 
booster were all applicable for rather wide ranges of 
voltage, such as 15 per cent up or down from the mean. 
This was necessary in those days for two reasons, 
namely, to correct variations in the supply voltage 
of the system, and to cover, in addition, a certain 
working range in the d-c. voltage, particularly in 
connection with three-wire d-c. systems. To cover 
both of these variables required apparently a range of 
10 to 15 per cent up and down from the mean. All of 
these regulating means were much more complex and 
more expensive than the plain field control of the 
earliest method. However, with the growth of the 
systems, both in capacity and constancy of load there 
have been improvements in the service. In certain 
congested districts and small areas supplied from one 
substation, recent experience has shown that much 
smaller ranges in voltage than 10 to 15 per cent up and 
downarefound. This has led to a return to the original 
field control type of rotaries in certain cases where 
both the primary and secondary voltage variations 
were within the permissible limits for this method. 
For instance, it has been found that in certain of the 
large three-wire city systems, a range up and down of 
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less than 5 per cent may cover not only the daily but 
the yearly variations. Obviously, such a small range 
merits the careful consideration of the field control 
method of regulation, especially as, in modern practise, 
a considerable amount of reactance is purposely per- 
mitted in the supply transformers. The principal 
merit of the arrangement, however, is in the simplifica- 
tion of the apparatus by the omission of separate 
regulating appliances. There are: minor handicaps 
in the method, but as long as they are recognized and 
allowances made for them in the design, they do not 
concern the operator. Therefore, if this method of 
regulation of converters is applied within its limitations, 
there is no reason whatever why it should not prove to 
be_a very satisfactory method. 7 

_ Here is an illustration of what has happened many 
times in the history of the electrical business. Methods 
of construction or of operation, which at first have 
proven unsatisfactory, due to faults outside themselves, 
have, after many years, come back into use again, due 
to new conditions or to modifications of the original 
limitations through changes in practise or improve- 
ments in service. New devices come in which are so 
old that many of the present generation have never 
heard of them. For example, voltage regulation in an 
a-c. system by means of field variation of a synchronous 
motor or condenser in the system, was proposed some 
thirty years ago and broadly patented shortly after- 
wards, but yet there was little or no field for the scheme 
until long after the patent had expired. This is the 
basic principle in the earliest voltage control of syn- 
chronous~ converters, which, as mentioned before, 
went out of use nearly twenty-five years ago and now 
comes back again when suitable operating conditions 
develop for it. 

Albert A. Nims: One of the many interesting 
features of this paper is the device for increasing the 
approximately constant ratio between the alternating- 
current voltage and the direct-current voltage from 
the order of unity up to 50 or 60 to 1. This is the 
dynamotor, where the direct-current and alternating- 
current windings are separate, but carried on the 
same core. 

There is another device for increasing that ratio to 
the same extent, to which I was looking for some 
reference in this paper or possibly in the discussion. 


That arrangement consists of a rotary transformer 


mounted upon the rotary shaft with permanent con- 


- nections between the secondary and the alternating- 


current side of the rotary itself. The rotating trans- 


former is, of course, an induction motor, and the 
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secondary frequency is correspondingly reduced so that 
the rotary itself operates at generally half the line 
frequency. Since the energy is supplied to the shaft 
through the air gap of the induction motor, no collector 
rings are required except during the starting period and 
for bringing out the neutral of the transformer winding 
for three-wire service. Moreover, with this arrange- 
ment, in contrast to the dynamotor, the high-tension 
winding is stationary, which is a marked advantage. 

However, the use of equipment of this kind 1s, 
according to my understanding, confined to England 
and European countries. With all the advantages 
that, to one who is not familiar in detail with the 
requirements of this class of apparatus, the motor- 
converter seems to possess, it is something of a question 
why it has found greater favor in this country. I 
would therefore like to ask Mr. Barton if he can explain 
some of the engineering reasons which render this 
apparatus inapplicable to conditions here. 

Frank D. Newbury: I propose to discuss that 
part of the paper referring to the comparison between 
the synchronous booster converter and the simple 
converter with field control. I do not believe there 
is any reason for a difference of opinion regarding the 
fundamental point raised in the paper, that is, that the 
simple converter with field control has obvious ad- 
vantages in the case of a limited voltage range, and on 
the other hand, I do not believe the authors will 
disagree with me in saying that where the voltage range 
is of the order of 10 to 15 per cent above and below the 
mid-voltage the synchronous booster type is the most 
effective. The real question is one, I think, for the 
operating engineers to consider—it is the question of 
choice of each type with respect to the operating 
conditions existing in any particular system, and it is 
particularly important that the operating character- 
istics of the two types be understood in order that this 
application shall be correctly made in any particular 
case. 

The particular points I wish to discuss in the paper 
refer to this question of characteristics and I feel that 
the authors have presented the characteristics in some 
instances in such a way that misunderstandings may 
occur. I have two particular things in mind in making 
this statement. First, in Fig. 1 of the paper it is 
assumed that the booster reactance is 10 per cent, and 


it is then stated that this value is a minimum — 


value, and in 60-cycle units this value is apt to be 


exceeded. Now, 10 per cent reactance, referred 


to the converter rating, with a 15 per cent range in 


booster, means a 70 per cent reactance voltage in the 
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booster, referred to the booster rating. _The booster 
is simply an alternator having the same characteristics 
as any other well designed alternator, and this state- 
ment amounts to saying that it is usual to design an 
alternator with 70 per cent reactance. That is not, 
of course, necessary, nor is it desirable in a generator 
used as a booster in the synchronous converter, where 
low reactance is one of the desirable characteristics. 

_ In converters with which I am familiar, the reactance 
instead of being 70 per cent, is more apt to be 30 and 
40 per cent, even in 60-cycle units, and that is equiva- 
lent to four or five per cent reactance referred to con- 
verter rating, instead of 10 per cent. This difference 
between 10 per cent reactance, and 4 or 5 per cent 
reactance, will modify many of the comparisons made 
in the paper. 

Further on in the same paragraph on page 665, 
the statement is made that the booster converter 
armature in some cases must operate.at 95 per cent 
power factor to hold unity power factor at the trans- 
former primary. Is not that a little bit unfair to 
the synchronous converter? Why burden it with 
the additional duty of holding unity power 
factor on the high-tension side of the transformer 
when we are comparing it with a device that must of 
necessity operate at much larger wattless currents in 
the transmission circuit than does the booster con- 
verter even when the latter operates at 100 per cent 
power factor at low-tension side of the transformer. 
It is an advantage possessed by the booster converter, 
it can be operated at variable power factor, in- 
dependently of its direct-current voltage, but that 
virtue should not be used against it in comparing it 
with a device that necessarily operates at a fixed power 
factor for a certain condition of load and reactance. 

In the second place, most of the comparisons that 
have been emphasized in the text have been made 
between the synchronous converter operating with a 
15 per cent range and the field control converter 
operating at a 5 per cent range. This, of course, 
is all right if the distinction is kept in mind that one — 
type of apparatus is limited to low range applications 
and the other type can be used for wide-range 
applications. 

If the performance of the synchronous converter 
had been based on a reasonably low reactance of four 
or five per cent, and if the range in application for the 
‘synchronous converter had been assumed at values 
now more commonly used than 15 per cent, that 1s, 
from ten to twelve per cent, the various comparisons 
would look differently and would be much more in 
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favor of the synchronous types; but let me repeat: 
these statements are in no sense to be taken as a 
disparagement of one type against the other, because 
each has its field, and each has advantages in its own 
field, and these comparisons are important only in 
sizing up the situation in a particular case for a particu- 
lar operating system. 

There is, however, one point mentioned in the paper 
that is, I think, of fundamental importance; the 
question of efficiency. It is stated in the paper that 
the synchronous booster type has a considerably lower 
efficiency than the field-control type. I question, 
however, whether this statement can be made generally, 
based on the evidence we now have. 

We have recently made input-output efficiency 
tests, using a 60-cycle converter of 6000 amperes normal 
rating. We used a 60-cycle booster converter, because 
it would have the greatest load losses, and presumably 
the greatest differences in performance under different 
voltage conditions. Except for the load losses, the 
efficiencies of the two types of converter can be ac- 
curately compared by comparing the separate measur- 
able losses. I am not claiming any extreme accuracy 
for these input-output tests. I have said so much, on 
former occasions, about the difficulty of making such 
tests, and these difficulties are still with us, that I 
cannot take any other position now; but I will show 
we have been as careful as possible in making these 
tests to get accurate and reliable results, and that the 
results of the various tests are quite consistent. The 
machine used was a 6000-ampere, 60-cycle, 260-volt, 
booster converter having a voltage range of 230 to 
290 volts. The unit is large enough to be typical of 
those used in Edison service without being too large for 
careful factory testing. The input-output test methods 
used, while not new, comprised all of the details and 
refinements in- equipment, methods, and personnel 
that have been found by experience to be essential in 
tests of this character. The a-c. power was measured 
by three single-phase wattmeters and also by one poly- 
phase wattmeter while the d-c. power was measured 
by two sets of d-c. voltmeters and ammeters with ~ 
independent shunts. A specially trained force of 
meter readers was used; all meters were thoroughly 
shielded; four groups of 15 readings each were taken 
for each load, each group with different meter positions, 
and special precautions were taken to avoid including 
any readings during which the slightest change of 
load occurred. Tests of this character are strictly 
laboratory tests, costing from one to two dollars per 
machine kw. in addition to tying up a great part of a 
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manufacturers test equipment. Although not feasible 
on commercial circuits, the use of laboratory input- 
output tests is justified on the manufacturers part when 
it represents the only method whereby comparative 
data can be obtained on certain operating conditions 
in machines. 


The curve (Fig. 1) shows the difference between the 
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calculated separate-loss efficiency and the input-output 


efficiency for the condition of no buck and no boost, 
that is, with the booster unexcited, and with a normal 
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Fig. 2—Inpur-ourput Erricitency Trusts 
Same machine as Fig. 1. Bucking to 230 volts. 


voltage of the converter of 260 volts. At full load the 
separate loss efficiency is 95.75. The observed input- 
output efficiency at full load is 94.95 giving a load loss 
of 0.8 of one per cent. You will notice that the separate 


loss efficiency continues to increase slightly at 1.25 
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load, but the input-output efficiency falls off perceptibly 
being 94.55 at the overload. This point is of consider- 
able importance in considering the change from nominal 
and: overload ratings to single load ratings. Current 
densities cannot be materially increased without 
increasing the load losses in much greater ratio. 

The curve (Fig. 2) shows the bucking condition, with 
230 volts; that is, bucking 30 volts or roughly 12 per 
cent below the mid-voltage. Here the difference in 
efficiency at full load is 95.25 to 94.55 or 0.70 per cent 
load loss which is practically the same as at full load. 

The curve (Fig. 3) shows the contrary condition of 30 
volts boosting, or 290 volts. Under this condition, the 
separate loss efficiency is 95.55 and the input-output 
efficiency is 94.6, giving a load loss of 0.95. 

You will notice under the three voltage conditions 
and at full load, the load loss is substantially the same 
in per cent, 0.8, 0.70 and 0.95. It is slightly less at the 
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Fig. 3—Ineur-Ourput Errictnncy Tests 
Same machine as Fig. 1. Boosting to 290 volts. 


bucking condition and slightly more at the boosting 
condition than at the mid voltage. 

This small variation in load loss with wide variations 
in voltage disposes of the supposition that the efficiency 
of the booster converter is several per cent lower than 
the efficiency of the field controlled converter because | 
of load losses. If load losses are eliminated as a cause 
of low efficiency there remain only losses that can be 
directly measured and about which there is no un- 
certainty. These other losses account for about one 
half per cent efficiency in favor of thesimple converter 
due to the absence of the booster losses. To offset 
this there will be increased losses in transformers and 
lines due to the lower power factor of the field controlled 
converter. 
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This same booster converter was used to obtain an 
approximation of the load losses at a power factor 
corresponding to the minimum power factor of the field 
controlled converter. The converter was operated at 
mid voltage, 260 volts, with the booster unexcited, but 
with the converter field adjusted to give 30 per cent 
wattless current, leading. This does not give the same 
condition as when the booster is entirely absent but 
the results approximate this condition since the booster 
armature reactance is low. Fig. 4 shows the separate 
loss and input-output efficiency under this condition 
of low power factor. The efficiency, at full load, is 
95.6 per cent by separate losses and 94.3 per cent by 
input-output, resulting in load losses of 1.3 per cent. 
This value would be reduced somewhat if the booster 
armature were absent but it is reasonable to assume 
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Fig. 4—Input-ourreut Errictency Trsts 
Same machine as Fig. 1. Mid-voltage 30 Per cent Wattless Leading. 


that the load losses would still be several tenths of a 
per cent above the load losses of the simple converter 
operating at unity power factor and, in fact, above the 
load losses of the booster converter at mid voltage and 
unity power factor. This test shows that operation at 
95 per cent power factor (30 per cent wattless current) 
corresponding with a 5 per cent increase in voltage 
results in a greater increase in load losses than does 
the addition of the booster for a 12 per cent increase in 
voltage. 

I think the conclusions that one can safely draw 
from these tests are as follows: 

First, that the efficiency ot the booster converter 
is not necessarily or inherently lower than the efficiency 
of the simple converter operated at low power factor. 
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Of course, individual comparisons could show that 
result, but I do not think that we can draw a general 
conclusion that lower efficiency is an inherent character- 
istic of the booster type. There is nothing in the size 
ot the losses or the different losses existing in the two 
types, to account for any important difference, and this 
test made on a large modern machine bears this out. 

Second, in the particular machine tested, the effici- 
eney of the booster converter throughout a 60-volt 
range is, on the average, as high as the simple converter 
when operated through a range of half this voltage. 
Compared on the basis of the same voltage range, the 
synchronous booster converter would have a higher 
average efficiency and with the increased loss in the 
high-tension distributing circuit, due to the greater 
wattless current in the case of the field control con- 
verter, this comparison would be still more favorable 
to the booster synchronous converter. 

Third, the percentage load losses is fairly constant 
throughout the entire voltage range and is of the order 
of one per cent. 

This is interesting, because we have very little 
available data from actual tests on load losses in con- 
verters;—some years ago when the: subject of load 
losses was quite thoroughly discussed in the Institute, 
considerable data were presented concerning alterna- 
ting-current generators and direct-current generators, 
but practically nothing was available concerning con- 
verters of any type. 

A. M. Garrett: With reference to the field- 
controlled converter from an operating standpoint, can 
this type of unit be applied to a transmission system 
having in some of its lines a power factor of relatively 
low value. That is, for example, we may have a group 
of parallel lines working at 70 per cent power factor or 
lower, and the converter may further reduce the capac- 
ity of these lines and necessitate investment of ad- 
ditional lines, unless some means can be devised 
whereby the performance would always compensate and 
improve the power factor conditions. 

If this type of unit can operate successfully with the 
present type now in service, and parallel with them on 
the alternating and direct-current side, I can see no 
reason why the field-control converter cannot be used 
on an Edison network having high load density and 
narrow pressure range. The efficiency then, it would 
seem, would be the main determining factor. 

With reference to the automatic substation, the 
creation of new load centers is based solely on existing 
distribution losses. The saving of these losses is in 
the same amount, regardless of whether the substation 
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is manual or automatic. A saving in current losses 
can be made, however, with automatic operation in 
case of a special customer that otherwise would re- 
quire long feeders from the existing system. 

In the case of the automatic control, the wages of 
operators are eliminated, but the cost of inspection must 
be considered. Building maintenance charge per 
unit are the same in either type. The maintenance 
charges for the major apparatus in the substation are 
likewise the same for either class. We have an ad- 
ditional maintenance charge for the automatic features 
and fixed charges on additional investment to cover 
the cost of automatic apparatus, which at present 
practise will be equal, approximately, to one-third of 
the total cost of plant installation. 

I might say that automatic apparatus at present 
costs somewhere between $35,000 and $40,000, say, 
$35,000. It would seem that from these figures there 
is not the saving in automatic operation as shown in the 
paper. If we have a number of automatic substations 
properly placed, it would be a very valuable feature in 
the restoration of service if these converters could be 
controlled from some central point, and bring them 
up at the same rate, rather than having the present 
type of multiple acceleration and starting. 

Raymond Bailey: The authors’ reference to al- 
ternating-current starting is of particular interest to all 
of us. They refer both to low-tension and high-tension 
starting and of the different methods of high-tension 
starting have named three; series-multiple, extended 
primary, and Y-delta. 

It would seem that the series-multiple connection 
would not be of general application because it is of © 
particular value only where the source of energy supply 
is two phase, and there are not many instances of this. 

The extended primary winding method of starting 
_involves extra cost for the transformers and is adaptable 
when provided with reactors for switching under load, 
but up to the present time there has not been a real 
demand for switching converters under load {conditions 

In Philadelphia about four months ago a 3315-kw. 
synchronous booster converter was put in operation, 
making use of Y-delta starting which we believe is the 
first use of this method of starting converters. The 
results obtained have been very satisfactory. _. 

The use of high-tension starting greatly simplifies 
the low-tension copper work, and makes the inter- 
leaving of these conductors possible without any great 
complication. The low-tension conductors can be of 
short length and when inter-leaved properly, give very 
little reactive voltage drop. ; 
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In the particular instance referred to above, the 
starting and running switches are electrically and 
mechanically interlocked, so that the operator cannot 
close the running switch unless the starting switch has 
been closed first, and when closing the running switch 
the starting switch is tripped automatically just before 
the running switch closes. This arrangement fixes 
the time between opening ot the starting switch and the 
closing of the running switch, and it cannot be changed 
either intentionally or unintentionally by the operator. 
This arrangement simplifies the starting process and 
consequently does much to prevent trouble. 

The cost of the installation for high-tension starting 
is considerably less than for low-tension starting and in 
this particular case, it is estimated that the saving is 
about 50 per cent. 

It is a good plan to have provision for readily re- 
energizing any part or all of the Edison network, should 
an interruption to service occur. One possible way of 
accomplishing this is by bringing the network voltage 
up toa certain point by means of a number of converters 
operating on thestarting tap, and then raising the voltage 
from that point to normal by means of converters opera- 
ting on the running tap. High-tension starting links in 
very well with an arrangement of this sort both on 
account of simplicity of operation and because the 
transformer neutrals used to obtain three-wire d-c. 
service can be of connected before the converter is 
first thrown on the line on the starting tap, and remain 
closed during the entire process of re-energizing, thus 
preventing possible serious effects from unbalance. 

I have a question in connection with the commuta- 
tion of the field-control type converter which I would 
like to ask Mr. Barton. The statement is made in 
the paper presented this evening that the commutation 
control is obtained from the main field rheostat as the 
amount of correction to the commutating-pole field 
strength is proportional to the strength of the main 
field. I would like to ask what commutation conditions 
would be expected with this type of converter carrying 
an overload when the voltage of the a-c. supply is 
somewhat below normal which it may be required to 
do under abnormal conditions or when carrying rated 
load, operating on the starting connection? 

Philip Torchio: Speaking from the standpoint of 
the operating man, as Mr. Lamme pointed out, the 
first time we started to operate rotary converters was 
by means of field control. We had purchased induction 
regulators but there was some question of patent 
rights involved, or perhaps the manufacturer did not 
know how to design them, so that we did not get the 
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induction regulators, and the manufacturers sent us 
instead some external reactors to put in series with 
the circuit. They operated in a satisfactory way. We 
liked them because they offered a simple method of 
operation of rotary converters. 

Then came the induction regulator. That was also 
satisfactory to the operators, but it gave a lot of trouble 
to the engineers, due to mechanical weakness of the 
quadrants in withstanding sudden overloads. 

Then one day a salesman of one of the manufacturers 
came around and said they had a new idea—that they 
had designed a synchronous booster-converter, so we 
took it up and bought the new thing, and incidentally, a 
couple of weeks afterwards, I received a pamphlet from 
abroad, giving an illustration of an installation of four 
synchronous rotary converters that had been in service 
for a year or two; I turned it over with the contract 
to the salesman and said, ‘“You make them at least as 
good as these.’’ We never tried the split-pole field 
control, as we were entirely satisfied with the syn- 
chronous booster-converter, and to a very large extent 
our installations in the last fifteen years have been of 
that type, but some time later came along another 
salesman who wanted tosell usadynamotor. Wemade 
many tests on a trial machine and finally we came to 
the conclusion that it was about as efficient as the 
synchronous booster-converter and required less total 
floor space. 

Then came back our old type field-control converter 
and in large systems I think it fits in because with 5 
per cent regulation up and down, we can meet all the 
conditions of operations on certain buses. This type of 
converter, as Mr. Barton has said, is more economical 
in first cost, occupies less space, and is quite desirable 
for installation. 

We have now submitted for consideration the syn- 
chronous motor-generator. I looked over this diagram 
last night, and after carefully smoking my pipe, I 
said, “It is all right. It looks more formidable than it 
really is.” Many of the elements in the diagram are 
small things than can somewhere be taken care of in 
the station and I came to the conclusion that the whole 
thing seems very promising and desirable. It is the . 
most valuable contribution I have seen lately for 
installations in Edison systems. 

I heard of this synchronous motor-generator before, 
- but I am very glad to have Mr. Barton’s contribution 

in such a complete form, so that we can study it{more 
in detail; undoubtedly it will be of great value to many 

Edison Companies. 
I vant to take issue with Mr. Barton with regard 
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to one statement which he makes, and which may have 
an unfavorable influence on young, engineers. On 
page 689 he states: “The motor-generator with such 
characteristics will give continuity of service on an 
Edison system equal to that of the generating system 
supplying the power. The motor-generator, therefore, 
supplements the storage battery and can be used to 
reduce the amount of battery capacity required to give 
a system protection against a momentary interruption 
of the a-c. supply.” 

The authors start off from the legitimate premises 
that the a-c. supply may be interrupted, but they also 
imply that there may be an interruption of d-c. supply 
and, therefore, if they take that liberty in allowing such 
an interruption, then they conclude that the motor- 
generator replaces the storage battery. 

Now that is not a fact. It may be that we place 
our standard of service too high, but we still stick to 
that standard that we have been educated in, in the 
past, and we want to live up to today, never to dis- 
continue the service—there must not ever be any 
momentary interruptions to the customers’ supply. 
We do not say we will never fail, but we will attempt 
to keep that aim as astandard. We cannot, therefore, 
admit that there is going to be an interruption of ser- 
vice in the d-c. customers’ supply, if the a-c. supply 
momentarily fails. We think that our customers, 
particularly in the large Metropolitan district, are 
willing to pay the additional small extra charge for 
having the insurance that they may receive absolute 
continuity of service. Their important requirements 
will not allow any other treatment of the matter. 
We may not even consider failure of service permissible 
if at all preventable, within reasonable limits of cost. 

Our practise in laying out our plants is to supply 
every substation with a-c. power from at least two 
independent generating stations, so that with the failure 
of one generating station, no substation will be totally 
deprived of primary power. In addition, in every 
substation, we aim to install storage battery capacity 
sufficient to carry the maximum load for a period of 
approximately eight or ten minutes. 

With such a plan of at least two independent power 
sources, supplied through independent routes of high- 
tension cables and with standby storage batteries able 
to carry approximately the total maximum load for a 
period of eight or ten minutes, we aim to insure con- 
tinuity of operation of the substation and of service 
to_all of our customers. 

_ We have had, in my recollection, at least five total 
interruptions of one or another generating station, and 
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in no case were the rotary converters, which were 
operated on the other system, affected, and all con- 
tinued to render service which, in conjunction with the 
storage batteries, created such a ‘condition that it was 
hardly noticeable to custorhners that we had one main 
generating station shut down. 

Also it is our experience that in no case, in these 
five plant shutdowns, did we fail inside of five minutes— 
usually I should say inside of one minute—to have the 
voltage on the buses or part of the buses of the affected 
station available to deliver service; so that the system 
operator could signal to connect to the unaffected 
portion of the generating station rotary converters to 
pick up loads and relieve the storage batteries. 

By these means we have been successful on all 
occasions in keeping the substations in operation under 
all conditions. So I am a little disturbed to see that 
possibly young engineers who probably have not lived 
with the old Edison standards of service should adopt 
this view of lowering the standard of continuity of 
service which I do not think the industry, as far as I 
know, is ready to accept. It may be that this lower 
standard may apply to small Edison systems, but 
certainly it does not apply to any large Edison systems 
in this country. °* 

Selby Haar: The question that Mr. Nims asked 
a short time ago recalled to my mind an experience I 
had—nearly fifteen years ago—with a cascade con- 
verter or motor converter. It was a 60-cycle machine, 
because, as I recall it now, it was intended to overcome 
the objection at that time to the 60-cycle rotary con- 
verter; the development of a satisfactory 60-cycle 
rotary converter destroyed the need for the more 
expensive machine. In addition to the fact that the 
field of this machine disappeared, there was also 
difficulty in operating it, due to the fact that, as Mr. 
Nims said, the transformer is an induction motor opera- 
ting considerably below synchronism, and the difficulty 
was in preventing the motor from approaching syn- 
chronism, or viewing it with the operating speed as a 
basis, we might say, running away. 

H.C. Albrecht: In the two largest Edison systems 
in this country, New York and Chicago, the energy 
for practically all of the converting apparatus is 
supplied at 25 cycles. I will discuss the question of 
measurement and control of power factor of booster 
converters, particularly from the standpoint of the 
operator of the Edison system supplied with energy 
at 60 cycles, as in Philadelphia. 

It has been the general practise throughout the 
country to measure power factor of both 25 and 60- 
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cycle converters irom a power factor meter connected 
to the high-tension side of the transformer supplying 
the converter. The general practise has also been to 
operate converters with power factor, measured in the 
manner described, maintained at or very near to unity. 

The measurement and control of power factor of 
booster converters, because of inherent characteristics, 
is of very great importance, and this is particularly 
so with 60-cycle apparatus for reasons to be outlined. 

Power factor has usually been measured on the high- 
tension side of supply transformer, because of the dif- 
ficulty of doing it in any other way, especially with 
units of very large capacity. The installation of cur- 
rent transformers in the low-tension leads between 
supply transformers and converter collector rings 
presents construction difficulties, particularly with 
60-cycle equipment, where increased spacings necessary 
between the conductors would materially increase the 
reactance, which is undesirable. 

I desire to strongly recommend the operation of 
booster converters so as to maintain approximately 
unity power factor in the converter armature itself, 
rather than in the high-tension supply circuit, par- 
ticularly with 60-cycle equipment, where reactance of 
transformers, leads and boosters are usually higher 
than with 25-cycle equipment. Mr. Barton, for 
instance, has brought out in his paper that particularly 
at 60 cycles the total reactance is so great that the 
converter armature itself may have to operate at as low 
as 95 per cent power factor leading if unity is to be 
held on the high-tension side of the transformer. 

The slight gain in maintaining unity power factor 
in the supply circuit, from a transmission standpoint, 
is much overbalanced by the increased loss and greatly 
increased heating in some parts of the converter arma- 
ture. I know of one instance in which a slight error 
in the ‘‘leading”’ direction in the power factor meter, 
(connected to the high-tension supply circuit) coupled 
with unfamiliarity with the conditions of high reactance, 
where a large 60-cycle converter armature was burned 
out through excessive heating in tap coils, due to 
leading currents. 

In Philadelphia we have decided to operate booster 
converters at as near unity power factor in the actual 
converter armature as is possible and to obtain a more 
accurate method of measuring power factor. In our 
installations, it is the practise to split up and interleave 
the copper bars comprising the leads of each phase, so 
as to keep their reactance to a minimum. ‘This has 
made the installation of current transformers in these 
leads practically impossible. Power factor is, there- 
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fore, being measured by using current from series 
transformers in the high-tension supply circuit, and 
potential from the converter collector rings. This 
eliminates the effect of transformer and lead reactance. 
The effects of booster reactance and transformer ex- 
citing currents are calculated and largely compensated 
for by a shifting of the meter scale. 

Means of measuring power factor more accurately 
than with the ordinary power factor meter were 
carefully looked into and a wattless kv-a. meter opera- 
ting on the watt meter principle has now been adopted, 
because of its greater accuracy and is in use on practic- 
ally all of our booster-converters. 

I do not care to enter into the question of design as 
to whether the 60-cycle booster-converter character- 
istics, mentioned by Mr. Barton in his paper, are most 
desirable. It is certainly true, however, that the 
necessity for careful operation and accurate measure- 
ment to maintain armature power factor close to unity 
is not as great in a design involving reactances and 
exciting currents lower than the figures stated in the 
paper. 

D. W. Roper: The comparisons of the several 
types of rotaries set forth by the authors are partic- 
ularly interesting but it is noted that no mention is 
made of their relative synchronizing power. This is 
one of the most important items in the behavior of a 
rotary converter under operating conditions. 

Some years ago when the Commonwealth Edison 
Company was making some tests on switches, and 
reactors, an opportunity was afforded to make some 
tests on the relative synchronizing power of different 
types of rotaries under identical conditions. Three 
rotaries were used in this test, one each of the split- 
pole, the induction-regulator and the synchronous- 


‘booster types, all of 1000-kw. capacity and with 


identical overload relay settings. They were connected 
to a 12,000-kw. generator operating at normal voltage 
and then artificial short circuits were made on the bus 
at the generating station. These tests show that the 
split-pole type of rotary was the most sensitive, the 
induction-regulator type next, and the synchronous- 
booster type third, that is, the latter type had the 
greatest synchronising power. It will be very in- 
teresting if the authors of the paper could locate the 
new type of rotary on this scale of sensitivity. 

The question of the behavior of rotaries at times of a 
complete interruption has been raised, and the authors 
have inquired the desirable qualifications of a rotary 
to meet these conditions. The requirements will 
probably vary for different systems according to their 
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design and their methods of operation. Some differ- 
ences in the statement of the requirements will also 
be found among the engineers of the same company due 
to their different points of view and the differing weight 
which they ascribe to various factors. In Chicago 
during the course of twenty-five years there has been 
no complete interruption of the. Edison 3-wire system 
of distribution, but there have been two or three cases 
where a portion of the downtown district was cut off 
from the remainder and was dead for several minutes, 
but in each of these cases the surrounding substations 
remained in service and continued to supply current 
at approximately normal voltage to the remainder of 
the system. In each case the system was restored 
to normal operation by starting up a number of rotaries 
in each of the substations and simultaneously connect- 
ing them to the load. In some cases this has been done 
by disconnecting the battery from the system after 
it had been about discharged, and using the battery 
for starting the rotary. Owing to the comparatively 
small amount of current required for starting the 
rotary, the battery would be available for this purpose 
even when it exerted no perceptible influence in carry- 
ing the load. In some of the substations there is one 
rotary arranged to start from the a-c. side, and in 
such instances this rotary is started first and supplies 
the direct current for starting the remainder. By 
having at least one rotary in each substation arranged 
for a-c. starting it is always feasible to resume service 
very promptly following an interruption if there is an 
interrupted supply of primary alternating current, and 
this is one of the points to which the larger. Edison 
companies are paying the most attention. If the 
transmission system is laid out so that each substation 
has a supply from more than one generating station or 
from more than one section of the bus in a large genera- 
ting station, then the chances for an entire interruption 
of the Edison 3-wire system are rather remote. 

T. T. Hambleton: Mr. Nims has questioned why 
the motor converter is not used on the American 
Continent. The action of this machine is a mixture 
of d-c. generator and synchronous converter action, 
and as might be expected, it falls between these two 
types, both on the score of efficiency and cost. It 
has the disadvantage that the induction motor reac- 
tance and exciting current are both large as compared 
to that of the synchronous converter and its transfor- 
mers. 

Since the induction motor at a fixed rotor speed is a 
transformer having one definite ratio the d-c. voltage 
of the motor converter is fixed, except in so far as it 
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can be changed by the action of reactive current on 
the induction motor reactance. It, therefore, has the 
same voltage range limits as the simple field controlled 
converter. Since it has no marked advantages over 
the types in general use, it has never displaced them. 

Mr. Newbury has expressed the opinion that there 
may occur misunderstandings of the comparison of 
characteristics of the field controlled and synchronous 
booster converter, as presented in the original paper. 
He has himself misunderstood the term “booster reac- 
tance voltage”’ as used in this paper. - The total quad- 
rature or reactance voltage set up in any alternator is 
often called the “synchronous reactance’ voltage. 
This “‘synchronous reactance”’ includes the pure ‘‘slot 
and tooth tip leakage”’ which varies in different designs 
from 15 per cent to 30 per cent referred to the rated- 
voltage and includes also additional flux set up in 
the poles by the m.m.f. of the armature current. 
This total “synchronous reactance’’ as determined from 
the “synchronous impedance’’, or sustained short- 
circuit current of the average alternator is approxi- 
mately 100 per cent. The m.m.f. is due to reactive 
current and acts along the. axis of the poles. 

In this respect the average design of booster is 
a normal alternator. The conditions are somewhat 
different when the booster is carrying full energy at 
the neutral voltage. The m.m.f. of the armature 
acts between the poles. This reduces the synchronous 
reactance to 65 per cent or 70 per cent of the booster 
voltage, or 10 per cent of the converter voltage, as 
stated in the original paper. This quantity has been 
measured directly on several different sizes of booster 
converters, which were provided with an auxiliary 
collector ring connected to a point between the booster 
and converter armature windings. 

In so far as the knowledge of the writers extend, it 
may be stated that synchronous boosters made by the 
various manufacturers in this country are of similar 
design using either 9 or 12 slots per pole with one 
coil per slot in the armature. Therefore, the charac- 
teristics described in the original paper apply with 
fair accuracy to all booster converters now in operation. 
Exception must be taken to the opinion, that modifi- 
cation be made in characteristics based on the booster 
‘quadrature’ voltage being 10 per cent of the con- 
verter voltage. 

A question has been raised as to the fairness of com- 
paring the booster converter adjusted for unity power 
factor at the primary with the field controlled con- 
verter which must of necessity depart from unity into 
both lead and lag at the primary. 
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It is a fact that some operating companies do hold 
unity power factor at the primary of transformer of 
their booster converters. It would seem to be per- 
fectly fair to show what this condition means, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that Fig. 6, shows also the 
performance of the booster converter with unity 
power factor at the collector rings and in the con- 
verter armature itself. f 

Again, there is questioned the propriety of comparing 
the 5 per cent field controlled converter with the 
15 per cent booster type, whereas the average range 1s 
about 12 per cent. A 15 per cent range (230/310) is 
not an uncommon requirement, so it would seem proper 
to show this extreme. It should be noted that Figs. 3, 
4 and 6 compare the armature copper losses in the two 
types of converters, and further, that this loss depends 
only on the actual range at which the booster is operating 
and not on its potential range. These curves may, 
therefore, be interpreted for a booster of any range 
less than 15 per cent. It should be further noted that 
Fig. 10 compares the efficiency performance (by actual 
input-output) of an eleven per cent (240/300-volt) 
booster converter with a 5° per cent (260/285) field 
control converter. : 

These two converters are almost identical in design 
and afford an excellent comparison of the two types. 
The pure ohmic loss in the booster armature approxi- 
mate 14 per cent. The actual copper loss due to eddy 
currents will be approximately 1 per cent. The 
magnetic field set up by the armature at the neutral 
voltage contains a large third harmonic and causes 
considerable core loss which may amount to % per 
cent. This accounts for a difference in efficiency of 
1 14 per cent at the neutral voltage. 

Mr. Newbury in comparing the efficiency of these 
two types has attempted to use a booster machine for 
field control. The booster in this case is still a booster 
which has its fields excited by means of reactive current 
in its armature instead of current in its field coils. The 
machine is then burdened with all the losses incident 
to the action of the booster as such and in addition— 
all the losses associated with field control. It seems 
evident, therefore, that such a test does not show the 
relation of losses in the two types of converters and 
that any general conclusion based on such tests does 
not hold. ; 

Mr. Garret has raised a question as to the advisability 
of using the field control converter on low power 
factor lines. If voltage variations are small enough to 
permit, a transformer tap could be selected to permit 
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this type of converter to operate at unity or slightly 
leading power factor. 

Mr. Bailey questions the effect of low voltage on the 
commutation of the field control converter. If it 
were not for saturation a change of voltage would 
reduce both the reactive current and auxiliary field 
current in the same proportion and have no effect 
on commutation. The saturation effect will not be 
sufficiently serious to affect commutation for the dura- 
tion of such low voltage emergencies. This type of 
machine should commutate its maximum load success- 
fully at 95 per cent power factor without any auxiliary 
commutating field compensation. Its behavior at 
low voltage will at the very least be as good as that of 
the booster-type. 

_Mr. Roper mentions the synchronizing power of 
different types of converters. This is a term which 
In general is rather loosely used. A more accurate 
expression is —“‘synchronizing constant”? which may 
be defined as the ratio of synchronizing torque per 
degree of armature displacement to the moment of 
inertia of the armature. This constant is a measure 
of the ability of any synchronous machine to hold in 
step with its supply voltage. Since the supply voltage 
is affected by the line reactance and resistance, stability 
is determined by all these factors. The total effective 
reactance between the converter armature and the 
primary is approximately the same for either the field 
control or synchronous converter; they will have 
equal synchronizing ability, if the armatures have the 
same design proportions. 

T. F. Barton: Answering Mr. Nims on the merits 
of the motor converter I would say that such a machine 
has been used abroad considerably, and has been built 
for use in this country, but the need of such a machine 
has never existed with the 60-cycle converter developed 
to give as successful operation as it does today. 

There may come a time when the motor-converter 
will have a place, but at present, it cannot be justified 
on the score of cost, efficiency and other considerations, 
which usually come in to determine the type of machine 
selected. ; : t ; 

Mr. Newbury brings out some very interesting points. | 
It may be that we have been misunderstood in our ref- . 
erence to the values of boosterreactance. Thereactance 
drop in 25 and 60-cycle boosters with which I am dealing 
is about the same. The drop referred to totals the 
leakage reactance and the armature reaction. Re- 
moving the field structure of the booster will reduce 
the voltage drop across the booster armature for a given 
current to approximately one-half value. 
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The efficiencies presented by Mr. Newbury apply 
to the modified booster converter described in the paper, 
and the efficiencies are what might be expected for 
such a combination. ; 

Data given by the curves in the paper comparing 
the two types of machines are simply to show, as nearly 
as we can, the relations of the several factors in each 
type of unit, and are arranged to show plus and minus 
5 per cent selected for one type and plus and minus 15 
per cent for the other.. These values are about right 
for each type, and since complete data are given a 
comparison can be made at any.desired voltage range 
requirement. No specific mention is made of com- 
parisons at 15 per cent as against five per cent. 

Mr Garrett brings up the question of power factor 
on the high-tension line. It is a very important con- 
sideration, and to best meet this requirement the trans- 
former high-voltage winding is provided with taps 
to give 95 per cent leading at the converter collector 
rings at full load, and maximum voltage (about unity 
power factor on high-voltage line). The inherent 
relations are such that for any other load or voltage 
within the designed range of the machine the current 
in the high-voltage line will not exceed the unity power 
factor current at maximum output of converter. 

Mr. Bailey spoke of changing transformer connections 
with the converter loaded on d-c. end. One of the 
possible limitations of the field control converter is 
its more limited voltage range for restoring service. 
However, if the transformer is arranged with an ex- 
tended high-voltage winding and suitable switch gear 
for changing connections under load, the field control 
type is more suitable than the booster type for switching 
under load. 

A converter will operate successfully over a wide 
range in voltage and the determining factor in switch- 
ing from one transformer connection to another is paral- 
lel operation on the d-c. end. If a substation contains . 
a single unit the voltage steps can be large, provided 
the resistance of the tie to the neighboring stations 
is not too low. For more than one unit connecting 
to a common bus the voltage steps must be small to 
prevent abnormal shifting of load among the machines. 

In regard to overload commutation at times of low 
a-c. voltage, I think there would be no bad effects unless — 
unstable operation resulted, which would be at a very 
low point. 

With self-excitation the power factor of the con- 
verter will not vary greatly as the a-c. voltage varies, 
so that theJrelation of auxiliary commutating field and. 
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reactive current will not be changed enough to seriously 
effect commutation. 

I certainly appreciate what Mr. Torchio had to 
Say on the operation of d-c. systems. It helps a lot in 
studying the situation to be met. It lays down certain 
requirements that determine, to some extent, at least, 
the operating characteristics of the machines. 

The storage battery is the logical standby service 
for an Edison system. If there is complete interrup- 
tion of power the storage battery alone is available 
to carry the system. The situation I wish to call 
attention to is (on 60-cycle systems, at least,) that the 
great majority of disturbances that finally get into 
the d-c. system are caused by disturbances on the a-c. 
distribution. One operating company will report | 
very little difference between the performance of the 
synchronous converter and the motor-generator set. 
Another will report that the motor-generator set is 
very much better. The next one will report that the 
converter is better; -and the fact that I want to get 
before the Institute is that in the motor-generator 
set the motor can be designed to withstand sudden 
changes in frequency and voltage, and the voltage 
can be entirely removed for a very short time, due to 
switch operation, etc., and then restored to the machine, 
which will immediately come back into step, and give 
such output as it is capable of delivering, whereas 
in the case of the converter it would be thrown off the 
line, and considerable time would be required in re- 
synchronizing. 

I think it is more important to get the alternating- 
current end of the motor generator right for system 
operation than it is the direct current, and the principal 
effect in load limiting, on the d-c. end, is during times 
of trouble when other types of machines trip off. 
Such a generator remains connected to maintain such 
substation voltage as conditions allow, until the effected 
generators can be rearranged, and normal conditions 
more or less restored: y ; 

On systems where one generating station supplies 
all the power, and where there may be an outage 
beyond eight or ten minutes, there is the problem of 
restoring the Edison system, and in this connection I 
want consideration given to the actual requirements 


of machines. We have thought at times that all 


machines should be required to meet this situation. 
In some systems the a-c. supply is only the Edison 
system, so that the a-c. voltage can be controlled 
and that is a desirable feature. In most systems, 
however, other load is supplied so that the a-c. voltage 
must be made normal as soon as possible, leaving it 
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up to the conversion apparatus, to meet the voltage 
requirements. 

Mr. Albrecht brings up the point of 60-cycle con- 
verters, and some of the things I have said in answer 
to Mr. Newbury will apply to transformer reactance, 
“etc. The converter should be operated within the 
power limits for which it is designed, and when exceeded 
the chance of trouble increases very fast. 

There is one advantage in operating synchronous 
booster converters at unity. power factor at the arma- 
ture, and that is under certain conditions of load and 
voltage, the d-c. excitation of the booster is working 
against a reactive current, which would exist if holding 
unity at the high tension of the transformer. For 
instance, if bucking the voltage, and unity power 
factor is held at the high tension, there results leading 
current on the converter, tending to raise the voltage. _ 

With regard to Mr. Roper’s remarks concerning 
synchronizing torque, I think this will vary among 
machines, depending on the individual designs, and 
we have not yet tested and placed the field control 
converter on the list, but I am inclined to believe it 
would be as stable or more stable than the others, 
and I do not see why it should be less so. During 
disturbance the machine least apt to go offisthe machine 
which has the broader regulation. The field control 
converter has a broader regulation than any of the 
other conventional types, and therefore, for any dis- 
turbance, there is the least amount of load change, 
and therefore, the least disturbing factor. 
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COLFAX POWER STATION OF THE DUQUESNE 
LIGHT COMPANY PITTSBURGH 


BY D. L. GALUSHA AND C. W. E. CLARKE 
of Dwight P. Robinson & Company, Inc. 


HE PITTSBURGH district is the foremost steel- 
producing and manufacturing centre in this 
country. Steel plants with their furnaces and 

mills line the river banks for miles from the center 
of the city. Associated industries, attracted by an 
abundance of natural resources, adequate transporta- 
tion facilities, ample labor supply, and proximity to 
markets for their products, have rapidly come into 
the adjacent territory. Growth during the war period 
was extensive, and the district as a whole has been 
busy since hostilities ended. Today, the Pittsburgh 
district may be fairly called the workshop of the world. 
- By 1912, central station facilities in the Pittsburgh 
district had become inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the rapidly growing industrial demand. 
The Allegheny County Light Company and other 
companies, owning and operating a number of small 
properties, were consolidated with the Duquesne 
Light Company. A steam-generating station pre- 
viously built on Brunot’s Island in the Ohio River 
below the city was considerably enlarged and the 
foundation laid for a comprehensive distribution 
system. 

By an agreement with the West Penn Power Com- 
pany and with the approval of the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Commission, a definite division 
of the territory served by the two companies was 
effected. The Duquesne Light Company, through 
this arrangement, serves the two counties—Allegheny 
and Beaver—with an area of 1154 square miles and 
a population of about one million and a quarter. 
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In 19138, the first year after the formation of the 
new company, the energy output was 283,000,000 
kw-hr. In recent years, the output has shown an 
average annual growth of about 15 per cent. Last 
year, the peak, which was somewhat affected by the 
curtailment of business, was 162,500 kw.; the energy 
output 805,000,000, kw-hr. giving a yearly load factor 
of 57 per cent. 

Previous to 1921, power was generated at the Bru- 
not’s Island station of 120,000 kw. capacity and at 
six other plants, varying from 2000 to 17,000 kw. in 
rating. The total generating capacity safely available 
from all of these sources under maximum conditions 
is 160,000 kw. | 

In anticipation of the need of increased capacity, 

a site for a new power plant had been purchased. 
The location selected is on the Allegheny River about 
15 miles from the center of Pittsburgh. and only a 
mile distant from the Harwick mine. This mine 
and the private railroad from it to the power station 
are owned by interests affiliated with the Duquesne 
Light Company. 
_ Actual construction of the new plant, known as 
the Colfax Power Station, was begun in September- 
1919, and the station was officially opened for service 
on December 18th, 1920. Transmission line and 
substation construction was in progress during the 
same period. 

Duplicate 66,000-volt transmission circuits completely 
surround the city, forming an electric belt locally 
known as “The Duquesne Ring.” The Brunot’s 
Island and Colfax plants are almost diametrically 
opposite each other in this ring. Substations located 
at intermediate points and fed from either or both 
generating stations supply radial 22,000- and 11,000- 
volt feeders, which, in turn serve other substations 
and consumers within the industrial district. 

In the design of the Colfax plant four major con- 
siderations have been kept in view; first, to plan 
for the largest development which is economical 
at the site chosen; second, to produce a plant which 
will generate power at the lowest unit cost, including 
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fixed charges, permitted by the state of the art; third, 
to obtain the maximum reliability practicable, and 
fourth, to adopt simplicity of design as a fundamental 
policy. 

The flow of the Allegheny River, upon which the 
plant depends for condensing water, is found to furnish 
a natural limitation to the capacity which may be 
developed at Colfax. The minimum flow of this river 
is sufficient to furnish condensing water for 300,000 


Railroad 
from Mine 


| 
| 
! 


Power Sration Lot PLAN 


This plan shows the relative locations of coal storage, power house and 
Switching station. It also shows the simple and direct paths along which , 
fuel, water and electric current progress on their way through the works. 


kw., therefore the design is made so that the power 
station can be extended on a uniform plan until all | 
available condensing water has been utilized. To 
allow for contingencies and spare equipment a develop- 
ment somewhat beyond the minimum is provided for. 

The size of the unit, chosen, 60,000 kw. nominal, is 
such that the ultimate development may be divided 
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into five or six steps and when the plant is completed 
it will not be complicated with a large number of small 
units. 

The first step of the development which is now com- 
pleted includes one60,000-kw. turbineand seven boilers. 
The power station building is, however, large enough 
for two units. 

The relative floor spaces occupied by the turbines 
and the boilers are important factors in the general 
arrangement of the power station. In this case the 
turbine room has a width of 84 ft. and the boiler room 
of 108 ft. which, together with the electrical bay, give 
a station 240 ft. wide over-all. The boiler room is 
350 ft. long and the turbine room is 278 ft. long, giving 
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house transformers and various auxiliaries. | 


an approximate balance in length between turbine and 
boiler room. 

A Westinghouse three-cylinder compound turbine 
has*been used. In this machine the expansion of the 
steam is divided into two steps and the low-pressure 
steam of the second step is divided into two parts. 
This division of the work of the steam gives three 
distinct mechanical elements, one being high-pressure 
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Srction TuHrovuGca Borers 
The boilers are 18 tubes high with the two lower rows dropped below 


the tube bank and exposed to the direct heat of the furnace throughout 


XZ 


their whole length. The boilers are set exceptionally high to give a large — 


furnace volume. 
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and two low-pressure. These three elements are 
logically grouped side by side with parallel shafts 
with the high-pressure element in the middle and one 
low-pressure element on each side. With this ar- 
rangement each unit occupies a space 50 ft. 101% in. 
in the direction of the shafts and 79 ft. 2 in. at right 
angles to the shafts. 

Babcock and Wilcox boilers of the greatest practic- 


CoMPLETED BOILER 


Illustrates the arrangement of the soot blower piping and its con" 
trolling valves, the location of the boiler gage board and the clinker- 


grinder drive. 


able width were selected, each boiler occupying a 
floor space about 34 ft. wide and 22 ft. from front to 
back. 

With these boilers it has been practicable to use a 
boiler room with a single firing aisle between a double 
row of singly fired boilers, an arrangement which is 
highly desirable where the relative space occupied by 
turbines and boilers permits. 


\ 
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The illustrations herewith show the arrangement of 
the power house in much detail and the capacity and 
ratings of the important pieces of apparatus are listed 
in an appendix. A further detailed description is 
dispensed with in order to permit a discussion of 
some of the more important considerations which 
governed the design. 


Rear or Boiuers 


_ This view shows rear of south battery of boilers showing walkways 
on two levels and comparative size of boiler to man in foreground. 


ECONOMY 
An important factor in insuring the economical 
generation of power in this particular plant is its loca- 
tion near a coal mine. A mine mouth location, how- 
ever, is not adapted to efficient generation unless 
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combined with an ample supply of condensing water. 
The Colfax plant has therefore been located a short 
distance from the mine on the Allegheny River which 
gives a water supply of unusual magnitude for a 
mining region. 

Great care has been taken that the coal should move 
forward in a simple manner from the mine to the fur- 
naces with a minimum number of handlings and that 
it should be handled by gravity wherever possible. 

A private railroad gives a cheap one-mile haul from 
the mine to the plant. At the plant the cars arrive 
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The high-pressure steam pipe which normally supplies only the 
high-pressure element, branches "to give an emergency supply to. each 
low-pressure element. Each generator is piped to receive steam from the 
exciter steam header for use in extinguishing fire in the generator wind- 
ings. This diagram covers the present unit and a future second unit. 
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on an elevated trestle and the coal is dumped directly 
into the power station hoppers from which it passes by 
gravity to two crushers. The crushed coal is elevated 
by a bucket carrier to the top of the boiler room 
and is then distributed to the bunker by two belts 
with automatic traveling trippers. 
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The mine furnishes a semi-bituminous coal having a 
heating value of approximately 13,500 B. t. u. per Ib. 
as received. Provision has been made for systematic- 
ally testing-the quality of the coal by taking a con- 
tinuous-sample of the coal as it goes to the belts 
which distribute it to the bunker. 

The quantity of coal used is determined by passing 
it through weighing larries with recording registers 
on its way from the bunker to the stokers. 

The ashes pass from the furnaces through clinker 
grinders to large hoppers for temporary storage. Air- 
operated ash gates discharge the ashes by gravity into 
standard railway cars in which they are removed with- 
out further handling. 

From the furnace to the turbine every detail has 
been carefully considered so that the heat of the coal 
may be converted to electrical energy with the highest 
thermal efficiency. 

The stokers are extra long and will burn coal at such 
arate that the boilers will develop 300 percent of rating 
for peaks. However, so long as the load factor on the 
station is high a lower annual cost will be obtained 
by operating the boilers at from 200 per cent to 225 per 
cent of rating. 

The boilers are set exceptionally high so that a 
furnace volume of approximately 3.45 cu. ft. per rated 
horse power is obtained. This liberal volume per- 
mits of the complete combustion of the coal even at 
high rates of evaporation in the boilers. 

The boilers are 18 tubes high, which was the greatest 
height developed at the date of purchase. This 
gives the maximum amount of heating surface per 
foot of furnace width which is favorable for abstract- 
ing the greatest proportion of the heat from the gases 
on their way through. 

The usual-losses caused by air leaking through the 
brick boiler settings are much reduced in this plant 
by using steel casings. 

A total steam temperature of about 600 deg. fahr. 
was chosen as giving the highest thermal efficiency 
consistent with thorough reliability. It was further 
decided that approximately 200 deg. fahr. of this 
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steam temperature could best be used in the form of 
superheat. A gage pressure of 275 lb. per sq. in. was 
chosen in conformity with these considerations... To 
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Puan or 60,000-Kw. Unit 


The plan shows the three elements of one generator. Each element 
fs of 20,000-kw. capacity. The speed of the central element is 1800 rev. 
per min. and the frequency 60 cycles; the speed of each outside element 
is 1200 rey. per min. and the frequency 60 cycles. The outer elements 
are spaced 30 feet on centers from the central element to give ample 
space around each element for convenient operation and also around the 
condensers in the basement below. 


provide this superheat the superheating surface is 
6700 sq. ft. as compared to 20,876 sq. ft. of heating 
surface in each boiler. 
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The instruments which are provided to permit. of 
economical boiler operation include feed water regu- 
lators, water flow meters, draft gages, pyrometers and 
CO, recorders. 

Excellent efficiency of the turbo-generators them- 
selves is an essential element in insuring unusually 
high. plant efficiency. The use of the multiple element 
type of machine has permitted the total temperature 
drop to be divided into two approximately equal steps 
which are utilized in separate machines. The high 


and low-pressure elements therefore can be designed . 


with different speeds and blading to best suit the 
steam conditions. 

The high-pressure element is designed for a speed 
of 1800 rev. per min. for taking steam at 265 lb. gage 
pressure and 175 deg. fahr. of superheat while the 
low-pressure elements are designed for a speed of 1200 
rev. permin. for expanding the steam from an 
intermediate pressure of 55 lb. gage to a condenser 
pressure of one in. of mercury. 

The division of the low-pressure machine into two 
elements removes an undue disproportion in size and 
speed between high- and low-pressure elements with 
this division of temperature and pressures. 

When operating at its most efficient point, the unit 
is guaranteed to generate a kilowatt hour with a con- 
sumption of steam of 10.58 lb. 

The efficiency of the turbo-generator is dependent 
in a large measure on the condenser, and in this plant 
each unit is provided with 100,000 sq. ft. of con- 
denser surface which insures a vacuum of 29 in. at 
full load. 


While a plant should have a high thermodynamic : 


efficiency if each of the major elements, furnace, boilers, 
turbines and condensers is highly efficient, there is an 
opportunity for material losses to occur in the numer- 
ous auxiliaries, which, with the best of design, may 
consume 12 per cent as much steam as the main tur- 
bines. In this plant great care has been taken in the 
design of each auxiliary system to stop all preventable 
losses. : 

The feed-water system may be taken for example 
as the most important of the auxiliary systems. 


/ 
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Under normal full-load conditions approximately 
87 per cent of the water evaporated in the boilers is 
used in the main turbines, is condensed in their 
condensers and, then reused for boiler feed water. 
Another 10 per cent is used in operating auxiliaries and 
may also be condensed and used for boiler feed water. 
The remaining 3 per cent is accounted for in steam used 
in soot blowers, boiler blow-downs, drips, drains, vents 
and so forth where the water cannot be recovered. 


GENERAL View oF 60,000-xKw. Unit 
The central or high-pressure element receives steam from the boilers 
at 265-lb. pressure and exhausts it into the branched overhead pipe 
through which it passes at about 55 lb. to the two outside low-pressure 
elements. <A butterfly valve in each branch of this pipe permits of this 
steam passage being closed. 


This loss of water is made up by evaporating river or 
well water to purify it before allowing it to enter the 
boilers. 

The condensate from the main turbines which is the 
principal source of feed water is removed from the 
condensers by the hot well pumps at a temperature 
of 75 deg. fahr. It is desirable to raise the tempera- 
‘ ‘ture of this water to about 200 deg. fahr. and to add 
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to it the water used by the auxiliaries and the make- 
up water from the evaporator before pumping it into 
the boilers. It is furthermore desirable that all heat 
transferred in the process should be most efficiently 
utilized. 

In this plant the process is therefore divided into 
several steps. 

1. The auxiliary live steam is used to produce as 
much mechanical power as possible before its heat 
is used for other purposes. The-auxiliaries which are 


A Low-Pressurn ELEMENT 


This 20,000-kw. 1200 rev. per min. turbine is of the semi-double flow 
construction, The steam entering through the opening shown at the 
top first passes through a section of or flow blading concealed beneath 
the central casing which is shown in ‘place. The steam then divides and 
flows toward each end through the double flow blading which is exposed in 
the view by the removal of the outer casing. At each end the exhaust 
steam is discharged from the turbine through a separate opening below 
tne floor. These two openings connect with sevarate condenser shells. 


steam-driven are the feed pumps, the forced draft 
fans and the house turbo-generator. The amount of 
exhaust steam from the feed pumps and draft fans is 
always less than the minimum necessary and the 
additional steam from the house turbine may be con- 
trolled at will by transferring load electrically between 
the generators of the house turbine and the main 
turbine. 


rds 
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2. Part of the exhaust steam from the auxiliaries 
is first used in the evaporator for evaporating make- 
up water. 

3. The heat used in the evaporatoris again recovered 
and adds some 20 deg. to 30 deg. to the temperature 
of the main condensate which passes as circulating 
water through the condenser of the evaporator to 
condense the make-up water. 

4. The steam from the auxiliaries, which is not 
needed in the evaporator, is condensed in a barometric 


CONDENSER 


Die » Each unit has 100,000 sq. ft. of condenser surface divided between four 
shells. This view taken in the shop shows two shells, that is, one-half 


of the condenser for one unit. Exhaust steam enters the top of each shell 
through an elliptical opening 14 feet long and 9 feet wide. The smaller 
elliptical side outlet is for an equalizing pipe between the two shells of 
the same element. The divided water box construction which permits 
of separate cleaning of the halves of each shell is indicated by the duplicate 
flange on each side for circulating piping. The shell is shown standing 
on feet which are provided for convenience in erection. When in service 
it is suspended from a steel framework by straps which attach to the pads 
just below the equalizing opening. 


condenser, which uses as condensing water the con- 
densate from the main condensers that has already 
been raised in temperature 20 deg. or 30 deg. as above 
mentioned. 

This combination is designed to maintain the feed 
water at a normal temperature of about 200 deg. fahr. 
without waste of either water or heat. ~ 
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The electrical method of transferring the load be- 
tween the house turbine and main turbine is particu- 
larly interesting. Practically all the station auxiliaries 
are electrically operated by induction motors which 
are normally supplied from the house turbine circuit. 
The house turbine circuit has, however, a second source 
of supply from a generator driven by an induction 
motor receiving its supply from the main generators. 
When the house turbine is run at the same frequency 


GENERAL VIEW or TuRBINE Room 


The unitsare spaced 125 feet on centers with a pit between for 
dismantling generators and transformers. The auxiliary bay which 
opens into the turbine room contains the feed pumps, draft fans and 
house turbines, thus bringing all steam driven auxiliaries to the tur- 
bine room floor and under the care of the turbine room operators. 


as the main generators the motor-generator will furnish 
no power and the house turbine will carry all of the 
electrical station auxiliaries alone. The speed of the 
house turbine is adjustable by the usual governor 
control, and as its speed is reduced the motor-generator 
will pick up load on the house circuit. The whole 
load or any part of it may be transferred from ne 
house generator to the main generator. 
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The electrical losses inside of generating stations 
are so small that large savings are not possible, but 
in this plant there has been some improvement in 
transformer efficiencies. These transformers which are 
larger than any other single-phase units yet constructed 
have the high full-load efficiency of 99 per cent. 

Records are not yet available to show the normal 
performance of the plant in actual service, but caleu- 
lated figures indicate that at a load of 50,000 kilowatts, 
its coal consumption should be about 1.39 lb. per 
kw-hr. 


Tuer Four 23,600-Kv-a. TRANSFORMERS 


These are the largest single-phase transformers that have ever been 
’ constructed. Each is approximately 10 feet in diameter and 22 feet high 
over the terminals. Three of these units form one transformer bank and 
_ the fourth is a spare. The low-tension windings are connected delta 
for 12,000 volts and the high-tension windings are Rages star for 
either 66,000 or 132,000 volts. 


RELIABILITY 
Reliability without sacrifice of economy has been 
the next major consideration in the plant design. 
The coal supply is the first point requiring 
safe-guarding. The natural coal supply of the Colfax 
plant is direct from the Harwick mine. Two alterna- 
‘tive methods of supply are however provided, either 
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by barge on the river or by car over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Finally a coal storage of 150,000 tons within 
a few feet of the power station makes interruption 
of fuel supply a remote contingency. 

Inside the power house the coal hoppers, coal 


A 132,000-Voxit, 400-AmprrREe Circuit BREAKER 


The three tanks shown form a single three-pole oil circuit breaker. There 
are two of these breakers in the power station to control the high-tension 
circuit from the transformer bank and six in the outdoor switching station 
to control the three outgoing lines. Each switch is electrically operated 
by mechanism enclosed in the iron box shown at the end of the row of 
tanks. The electrical operation is by remote control from the switchboard. 


crushers, coal elevators and conveyors are all in 
duplicate and each half has a capacity of 200 tons per 
hour. Furthermore, the coal bunker provides a 
storage of 240 tons immediately over each boiler. 
The number and capacity of the boilers is such that 
it is always possible to take a boiler out of service 
when it is desirable for cleaning or proper maintenance. 
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The furnaces are designed to permit high furnace 
temperature with a minimum of brickwork upkeep. 


2300-VoLtt Bus STRUCTURE 


*The 2300-yolt circuits are used exclusively for supplying station aux- 
iliaries. The 2300 system is supplied from duplicate sources, a separate 
2000-kw. house turbine and a 2500-kw. bank of station transformers. 
As absolute dependence has been placed on electric drive for a majority 
of the essential auxiliaries the 2300-volt busses have been carefully safe- 
guarded in cell work. 


In the high-pressure steam piping, special care has 
been used to insure reliability. Thus in the flanged 
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The essential auxiliary connections Showing method of heat balance 
. control from switchboard room, 
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joints double threaded bolts with two nuts of special 
high-grade, oil-treated steel are used. This avoids 


ControLt Room 


This shows the room 48 ft. long by 30 ft. wide from which the plant, 
is controlled. 


upsetting the material to forma head and results in a more 
reliable bolt. 
The division of the main unit into three mechanically 


Marin Brencx Boarp 


This is the board from which all the main circuits are controlled, On 
top of the desk apron there are mimic busbars representing the actual 
circuits in diagrammatic form. Circuits of different potential are dis- ° 
tinguished by the use of different finishes for these busbars. 


distinct elements minimizes the loss of capacity from. 
an accident to the machine, as any two of the elements 
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may be operated with the other out of service or any 
one may be operated with the other two out. 

Normally, all the steam supplied 'to the unit is under the 
control of the governor on the high-pressure element, 
but each low-pressure element is also equipped with 
a governor. 

The closing of a butterfly valve in one branch of the 
steam pipe between the high and low-pressure cylinders 
cuts off the low-pressure steam supply to that low- 
pressure element. Then the opening of a direct steam 
connection to the boilers permits of that low-pressure 
element being operated as an independent condensing 
turbine on its own governor. Hither or both of the 
low-pressure elements may be so operated. 

With the butterfly valves closed in both branches 
of the pipe between the high and low-pressure cylinders 
and with the atmospheric relief valve open, the high- 
pressure element may be operated as an independent 
non-condensing turbine. 

The opening and closing of the proper valves for 
shifting to separate operation in case of an emergency 
is automatically controlled by the governors. 

Overspeeding of a low-pressure element closes the 
butterfly valve and cuts off its low-pressure steam 
supply while a drop in speed admits live steam from 
the boilers. 

Overspeeding of the unit cuts off all steam from the 
unit and closes both butterfly valves, but a subsequent 
slowing down will admit live steam to the low-pressure 
elements. 

Each of the low-pressure elements is of the semi- 
double flow type with two exhausts from each cylinder. 
This has naturally resulted in dividing the condenser 
surface between four shells. Each shell is so divided 
that one-half of it may be isolated for cleaning, per- 
mitting one-eighth of the total surface to be cleaned 
at atime without interruption to service. 

The excitation system is especially well protected 
against interruptions. The exciters are in duplicate, 
one being a spare machine. The exciters are normally 
motor-driven, but each is also connected to a steam 


turbine. When the exciter is being driven by the 
: 
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motor, a small amount of live steam is admitted to 
the turbine casing and if the motor permits the speed 
to fall, the turbine automatically takes the load 
from the motor and maintains the excitation. 

The electrical devices provided for protecting the 
generator include a differential relay operated by the 
difference between the line and neutral current which 
will automatically perform all the functions necessary 
for isolating that generating element in case of an in- 
ternal short circuit; a resistor of seven ohms between the 
generator neutrals and ground which limits the current 
to ground on the 12,000-volt system to 1000 amperes; 
and six resistance coils and six thermocouples for 
temperature measurement. 

Great care has been used in insulating the con- 
nections from the generators to the busses. These 
consist of cables insulated for 13,000 volts, mounted 
on porcelain insulators as an additional precaution. 

Four single-phase step-up transformers are in- 
stalled, of which one is a spare unit. The spare 
transformer has all piping connections in place and 
is provided with disconnecting switches on the low- 
voltage side and removable pipe links on the high- 
voltage side, by means of which it can be connected 
in place of any of the others in a few minutes. Each 
transformer has two hot-spot temperature indicators, 
one at the switchboard and one at the transformer, 
designed to show the highest temperature existing at 
the hottest spot in the transformer coils. The trans- 
formers are protected by differential relays in case of 
internal short circuits and by heavily set overload 
relays in case of a short circuit on the high-tension 
busses. The neutral of the high-voltage windings of 
the transformer bank is connected to ground through 
a resistance, which will limit the current in case of a 
ground on the high-tension circuit. 

All electrical auxiliaries have duplicate sources of 
supply and may be operated from either the main 
generators or the house turbine. 

The motor-generator which normally interconnects 
the main and the house turbine has reverse power 
relays which will disconnect it in case the frequency 
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of the main turbine falls to a point where it would 
materially interfere with the operation of the house 
turbine or station auxiliaries. 

In order that disconnecting switches may be opened 
and closed only when the corresponding oil switch 
is open, each set of switches is provided with a pro- 
tective device, including as the indicating element, 
three lamps. A red light indicates a closed circuit 
breaker, a green light that the breaker is open and a 
white light that the control wires to the breaker 
are open. 


OuTpooR SwITcHING STATION 


The station consists of an iron framework supporting the insulators, 
horn gaps, conductors and disconnecting switches which are required. 
Oil circuit breakers and lightning arresters which stand on the ground. 


Electric control is used for so many operations that a 
dependable supply is essential. Duplicate batteries, 
charging sets and busses are provided. Each circuit 
is equipped with a double throw switch for connecting 
to either bus. ; 

A complete emergency lighting system provides 
sufficient light at every important point to permit 
of the operation of the station without hazard. When 
the normal alternating-current supply of the emergency 
lighting circuits is interrupted, connection is auto- 


matically made to a storage battery. 
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The various precautions to insure reliability above 
described may be summarized as including, first, 
careful design and a high factor of safety to prevent 
accidents, second, a complete duplication of all im- 
portant but inexpensive elements so that complete 
service may be maintained in spite of any failure, 
and third, a subdivision of the large and expensive 
elements so that a failure merely causes a diminution 
of capacity without an interruption to service. 


SIMPLICITY 


Simplicity of design has been favored by the large 
size of the units, but great care has been necessary to 
attain reliability while preserving the simplicity. 
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A 66,000-volt loop 89 miles in circumference surrounding Pittsburgh. 
It supplies radial distribution mt at 11,000 and 22,000 volts through 
six step-down substations. 


The low a consumption of the turbine and the © 
large capacity of the individual boilers have simplified 
the boiler room by permitting a single firing aisle. 

Each turbo-generator is regarded as a single unit 
taking steam through a single governor and delivering 
high-tension current through a single transformer bank. 
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The division of the unit into three mechanical elements 
and the resulting division of the generated current 
into three low-tension circuits are regarded as internal 
structural peculiarities which can be taken advantage 
of in case of an emergency but which should not be 
made an excuse for complicating the design. 

The three 12,000-volt generating elements of each 
main unit are operated as one machine, being switched 
together on a common bus and given field excitation 
while stationary, then brought up to normal frequency 
and voltage as one generator by the admission of steam 
to the high-pressure turbine and synchronized. with 
the 66,000-volt system through the low-tension circuit 
breakers of the 70,000-kv-a. transformer bank. 

When other units are added each is to have its own 
isolated 12,000-volt bus. Each generating unit may be 
considered as a single 66,000-volt machine. The 
station bus on which the machines operate in multiple 
is the high-tension bus from which the transmission 
circuits are supplied. This simple plan has been 
developed by taking advantage of the location of 
Colfax at a point where the local loads are not heavy 
and recognizing that there would be an undue expense 
and complication if a common low-tension bus were 
established in order to supply a small local load. 

The use of a single transformer bank for each three- 
element unit simplifies the transformer house while 
the use of single-phase transformers provides a sub- 
division of the capacity which gives added reliability 
without complication or expense. 

Another simplification in the power house is ob- 
tained by separating the distribution of power from 
its generation. With this plan the only switches in | 
the power house are those of the generators and aux- 
iliaries. The only high-tension switches which must 
be provided for in the power house design are two 
selector switches for each generator. After passing 
through these switches the generator circuits go out 
doors to the duplicate station busses which are sus- 
pended above the roof. The current thus leaves the 
power station proper at one end over two busses. _ 

The distribution of power from a separate point 
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permits the use of a simpler design and less expensive 
construction for this purpose than would be necessary 
in the power station building. 

These simplifications in design have been important 
factors in keeping down the cost of the station. In 
spite of the fact that the station was constructed just 
at the time when the prices of material and labor were 
at their maximum the cost of that part of the plant 
which should be allocated to the first unit was about 
$105 per kilowatt. 


APPENDIX 
CAPACITY AND RATING OF APPARATUS 


Coal Handling Apparatus. Duplicate concrete receiving 
track hoppers, each 150 tons capacity. 

Duplicate crushers, each 200 tons per hour capacity. 

Duplicate bucket elevators with overlapping, pivoted buckets, 
each 200 tons per hour capacity. , 

Duplicate 30-in. belt conveyers, each 200 tons per hour 
capacity. 

Reinforced conerete bunker, capacity 10 tons, per lin. ft., 
or 240 tons per boiler. 

Duplicate weighing larries, each 20 tons capacity. 

Stokers. 17-retort, extra long underfeed with double roll 
clinker grinders. 

Ash Handling Apparatus. Ash hoppers of reinforced 
concrete, brick-lined, 1900-cu. ft. capacity per boiler, fitted with 
air-operated ash gates, discharging direct into standard gage 
railroad ears. 

Boilers. Seven Babcock & Wilcox steel-cased cross-drum 
boilers. Each contains 20,876 sq. ft. of heating surface, is 
51 tubes wide and 18 tubes high. Tubes 20 ft. long; diameter 
of cross-drum 60 in.; steam pressure 275 lb.; furnace volume 
3.45 cu. ft. per rated h. p. 

Superheaters: Foster type, located above tubes between first 
and second pass. Each contains 6700 sq. ft. of heating surface. 
giving from 140 deg. to 200 deg. superheat. 

Forced Draft System. Throe 250,000-cu. ft. per min. fans 
driven by 420-h. p. geared steam turbines. Air supply taken 
from generator discharge and boiler room basement. 

Stacks. Two brick lined self-supporting steel stacks, coord 
21-ft. diameter with top 325 ft. above firing floor. Flues are 
above roof and covered with magnesia with sheet metal pro- 
tection. 

Main Turbo-Generator. One Westinghouse 60,000-kw. 
three-cylinder, two-stage parallel flow, compound steam turbine 
generator unit consisting of one 1800-rev. per min., single-flow 
high pressure element, and two 1200-rev. per min. semi-double- 

flow low-pressure elements; each element driving one 23,600-kv-a., 
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85 per cent power factor, 60-cycle, 12,000-volt, three-phase 
generator. Generators are star-connected with three neutral 
counections brought out; seven-ohm external resistance in 
ground circuit. 

Main Unit Auxiliaries. Condensing equipment has 100,000 
sq. ft. of surface in 4 two-pass shells of 25,000 sq. ft. each, 
connected to turbines by means of rubber expansion joints. 
Each condenser shell contains 5070 one-in. Muntz metal No. 
16 gage tubes of 18 ft.-10 in. active length. 

Three circulating pumps, each 44,000 gal. per min., motor- 
driven. 

Four condensate pumps, each 1000 gal. per min., two-stage, 
motor-driven. 

Three Leblane air pumps, each 30 cu. ft. per min., motor- 
driven. 

Two submerged removal pumps, each 900 gal. per min., 
motor-driven. 

Two air washers, each 115,000 cu. ft. per min. 

Station Auxiliaries. ‘‘House’’ turbo-generator: One 2000 
kw., 2300-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle unit, the turbine operating 
at boiler pressure and exhausting into barometric condenser. 

Heat balance set: One 1100-h. p., 2300-volt, three-phase, 
60-cycle motor driving 750-kw., three-phase, 60-cycle, 900-rev. 
per min., 2300-volt synchronous generator. This set connected 
between the house turbine bus and the auxiliary bus fed from 
main turbo-generator. 

Duplex exciters: Two sets, each consisting of a steam turbine 
on common shaft with 350-kw., 250-volt, d-c. generator and 
530-h. p., 2300-volt motor. 

Motor-generator sets for stoker and clinker grinder supply: 
Two, each consisting of 325-h. p., three-phase, 60-cycle, 2300- 
volt motor driving 200-kw., 250-volt, d.c. generator. 

Battery charging sets: Two, each consisting of 25-h. p., 
three-phase, 60-cycle, 440-volt motor driving 15-kw., 125-volt, 
d-e. generator. 

Elevator: Combination passenger and freight, automatic, 
two-ton capacity; to all floors on electrical bay side. 

Evaporator, double effect, ‘“dry-tube” type: Capacity 15 
tons per hour. The two effects reversible. 

Three boiler feed pumps: Each 1500 gal. per min. four-stage 
centrifugal, turbine-driven. 

Main distilled water storage tank: Capacity 200,000 gallons. 

Traveling crane: One four-motor, 75-ton main hoist, 25-ton 
auxiliary hoist. 

Transformers. Main Transformers: Four 23,600-kv-a., 
11,500/38,100/76,200-volt, single-phase, 60-cycle, oil-insulated, ° 
water-cooled, low-tension delta, high-tension star. One trans- 


former in reserve as spare. 


Station Transformers: Three 833-1/3-ky-a., 11,500/2,300- 
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volt, single-phase, 60-cycle, oil-insulated, water-cooled, connected 
delta-delta. 

Duplicate Storage Batteries. For circuit breaker control 
and emergency lighting. Each 125-volt, 160-ampere-hour. 

Main Switchboard. Desk type for controls, vertical panels 
in rear for instruments on main board.of seven sections. All 
other boards of vertical type. Panels of slate. Mimic busses 
of all circuits with different finish for each voltage. 

Circuit Breakers. Remote control, solenoid-operated, type 
O-2 and CO-2 on 12,000-volt circuits; type G-2 on high-tension 
circuits. 

Emergency Lighting. Emergency lights throughout plant 
automatically transferred from normal supply to storage 
batteries in case of station trouble; restored when trouble is 
removed... Me 

Telephone, Etc. Duplicate private branch exchange 
boards. Telephones installed in all parts of building and im- 
portant points outside of station. Loud ~speaker on main 
instrument board permits operator to talk without head set. 

Master clock in control room with auxiliary clocks in various 
parts of building. 

Load indicator in center of boiler room firing aisle with 
double-faced illuminated dial electric clock and steam gage. 

Signal System. Induction regulator type sending and 
reeiving indicators and transmitters between control room and 
gage boards. 


aS 
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DISCUSSION ON “COLFAX POWER STATION OF THE 
DUQUESNE LIGHT COMPANY, PITTSBURGH,” 
to AND CLARKE), PITTSBURGH, PA., APRIL 

‘ é 


C. S. Cook: When the Duquesne Light Company 
started to build the Colfax station it had in mind a high 
demand for central station power, which has been a 
rapidly growing one, and meeting it in a way which 
would enable it to furnish both reliable and economical 
power. _ 

Until just about the beginning of the war, Pittsburgh 
as a community was favored with very cheap fuel. 
Coal could be purchased at something in the ratio of a 
dollaraton. That low price of fuel has gone, left us, at 
the present time, and probably never will return in 
anything like it was before the war. With dollar 
coal it was manifestly not good business for any 
utility company or any mill to put into their power 
development more than such measure of economy 
apparatus as would be justified in bringing their 
total cost both of operation and carrying charges above 
that minimum. 

With three dollar coal, which is probably what we 
have to face in the future, a great deal more can be done, 
and as the paper has said, careful consideration was 
given both to the cost of operation and the interest 
carrying charges of the plant. If it had been only a 
matter of higher thermal efficiency, and no considera- 
tion of investment charges, we could build a plant tor 
a little higher economy than we have. 

But there are two things to be considered in building 
this plant. One is operating economy and the other 
is the reliability of the plant. Operating economy 
could be obtained by very large individual units. 
Perhaps we could have used one 60,000-kw. single-cylinder 
turbine of some form that the engineers could approve, 
and have built a machine which would have given a 
few hundredths per cent better water economy and 
steam economy and general economy in operation than 
we have, but that would have been one 60,000 unit, 


and anything that would disable that would put the 


whole plant out of service. 

With the combination of machines which we have, 
which is practically a new one,—there are only one or 
two others in the country in operation—we have nearly 
the same economy when we run as a whole that would 
be obtained by one 60,000-kw. unit, and by automatic 
arrangements on the machine, any one of those units 
may go out, either through accident or be pulled out 
intentionally, and the other two units carry the load 
right straight along to the extent of their capacity. 
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This gives the dependability feature which we could 
not have with one single unit. I haven’t seen one 
thing about the plant that I would like to change. 

G. F. Brown: One of the things that struck me 
particularly is one point that has been emphasized 
in Mr. Galusha’s paper, and that is simplicity of the 
unit system of layout. That I think is undoubtedly 
the trend of most of the larger engineering and 
operating conpanies, but even so, there are a great 
many stations being laid out today that-include an 
extensive low-tension switching arrangement, which is 
no more justified than it was justified here at Colfax. 
I don’t think that it is always realized what a large 
saving can be made in the separation of the units on 
the low-tension bars. 

We recently made quite a large study, and I remember 
distinctly that the saving made by eliminating the low- 
tension switching amounted to almost one-third of the 
cost of the switchboard and the switching equipment. 

In Colfax, as in several recent important stations, 
the transformers and transformer switches are placed 
indoors. Have we been tending to go too far with 
out-door construction in the past; or were there 
special considerations in this case? ' 

The paralleling on the high-tension bus has another 
big advantage in that it simplifies the problem of 
handling short circuits, which are bound to become a 
very serious problem in systems as large as the Du- 
quesne Light Company’s system. 

The heat balance set is a very unusual innovation. 
It might also, beyond the point of controlling heat 
balance, have a use in improving regulation of the house 
generator set if necessary. 

F. C. Hanker: Mr. Clark has called attention to 
the mechanical power being the measure of the pro- 
ductivity of civilization. I think in this case we can 
go one step farther, and call attention to the advantage 
of electrical power, particularly in its ease of distribu- 
tion, after we have had experience with the difficulty of 
securing adequate supplies of coal. 

The Pittsburgh district is peculiarly fortunate in 
having a layout that comprises the so-called Duquesne 
Ring giving very economical transmission to the very 
centers of industry. Estimates have been made to 
show that the amount of power in the district as a whole 
will probably be on the order of a million and a half 
kilowatts at the end of 15-year period. The amount of 
power of that order will involve several stations of the 
type you have seen today at Colfax. That station at 
the present day probably represents a type that is as 


—— 
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suitable for the bulk generation and distribution’ of 
power as any that had been recently developed. 

The simplicity has been referred to by Mr. Galusha 
and the other speakers, and also in the paper, and on 
the question of reliability one of the factors referred 
to by another speaker, the heat balance set, was 
installed to improve the dependability of the source 
of power to the auxiliaries. When you recognize that 
the auxiliaries and the continuity of supply to the 
auxiliaries is just as important as the main units, 
you will appreciate some of the care in the design of 
the low-tension layout, that is, the 2300-volt as com- 
pared with the 12,000-volt. 

The ‘heat balance set, so-called, is essentially a 
flexible coupling between the circuits of the main unit 
and the auxiliary bus. In other words you can get 
disturbance on the outside system that would affect 
the voltage or frequency of the main system, but have 
no effect on the auxiliaries. You have in effect, an 
induction motor that operates at about five per cent 
below the normal frequency of the systen. That 
means that the main system must drop in frequency to 
about 57 cycles before there is any transfer from the 
auxiliary bus or the house turbine to the main load. 
That would not be the case if they were directly 
paralleled. In that case the house turbine would 
attempt to carry its share of the output and probably 
lose some of the circulating pumps which are essential 
to the operation. It may represent somewhat of a 
refinement, but when you take into account the 
necessity of continuity of service it well justifies the 
expense of the slight losses involved. 

The Pittsburgh district, referring back to the possible 
load it may have, is the one case that you will find, 
with the exception of those districts which have an 
adequate supply of hydroelectric power, where you 
have a combination of fuel and water that are 
required for the so-called mouth-of-mine plants. 
There has been a good deal of discussion in re- 
cent years on that type of plant, and the popular 
conception has usually neglected taking into account 
the amount of water necessary for condensing purposes. 
In the present case that limit has been placed around 
300,000 kw. A review of the bituminous field in 
Eastern Pennsylvania will show that there are very 
few streams that would be adequate for the plants of 
that order of output. A recent survey was made in 
that connection, excluding the rivers in the Pittsburgh 
district. There are only one or two sites that are 
really suitable for plants in excess of one or two hundred 
thousand kilowatts, unless you go to the Potomac river 
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and to some points on the Susquehanna. Taking 
that viewpoint you can realize the advantage of the 
development of the Pittsburgh district electrically, 
with its numerous sites on the three rivers where you 
can get an adequate and dependable supply. 

G. G. Bell: The Colfax station is one of five sta- 
tions in the Pittsburgh district that are either in opera- 
tion or under construction and are built at the mine 
mouth. Two of these stations will have 100,000 kw. 
ultimate capacity, whereas the three remaining stations 
will have ultimate capacities of. 250,000 to 300,000 kw. 

The available sites for building large power houses, 
in which there are sufficient condensing water and land 
to accommodate a station of large size, are limited. 
Coal land along the river is in demand on account of 
its proximity in most cases to railway facilities and the 
saving which can be effected in transportation costs 
by delivering the coal by barges. The Duquesne 
Light Company was fortunate in -securing such a 
site together with the necessary amount of coal re- 
quired by a large plant, in close proximity to towns 
which under normal housing conditions should be 
able to supply the necessary labor, thus eliminating 
the considerable expense of providing houses, with the 
necessary streets, water, sewers and lighting, which 
not only involve a large initial expense but are usually 
operated at a loss. 

The advantages of the ring system have been dis- 
cussed by former speakers; and it is needless to em- 
phasize further the advantages of continuity of service 
and opportunity for repairs, which, together with the 
present and proposed tie-ins with neighboring utilities, 
should enable the lighting company to transmit and 
distribute power to their customers with the minimum 
of transmission line interruptions. - 

‘The use of high-voltage transmission increases the 
reliability of transmission lines. Two 132,000-volt 
lines operated in the Ohio River district have had 
records of about one interruption per year. 

In addition to the direct supply of coal from the 
mine, the Duquesne Light Company is also arranging 
for large storage of coal in close proximity to the power 
plant to take care of interruption of the mine supply 
on account of breakage of equipment or labor troubles. 
The scheme does not at present contemplate the receipt 
of coal from the river, but plans could be modified at 
a comparatively slight expense to provide this ad- 
ditional source of supply. 

An exceptionally good-looking turbine room has 


been secured at a comparatively small additional ex- 
penditure of money. 


' 
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All condenser auxiliaries are motor-driven. ‘This 
necessitates a duplicate source of power in order to 
insure freedom from interruptions. The use of a heat 
balancer set to tie together the main units and the 
house generator is novel. At the Springdale plant 
the power for the auxiliaries is obtained from a house 
generator or from the house transformers. Under 
normal conditions the house generator is operated in 
parallel with the main units, but on the appearance 
of a storm on any part of the system the switch parallel- 
ing the house generator and the main unit is opened. 
In case of a short on the line, relays are installed which 
will open the circuit in case of the house generator 
feeding any large amount of current into the main 
units. This arrangement so far has given very good 
satisfaction. If it is not desired to operate the house 
generator in parallel with the main units, additional 
non-condensing turbines of similar size to the house 
generator might be installed which would supply the 
additional amount of steam to heat the feed water to 
210 degrees and would be operated in parallel with the 
main units. However, the most economical way of 
getting the additional amount of steam over that 
supplied by the house generator, which furnishes the 
power for only such units as it is absolutely necessary 
shall have a separate source of supply, as for instance 
one circulating pump, one condensate pump, motor- 
driven boiler feed pump, and motor-generator-exciter 
set, is to bleed this steam from the large units. 

Provision for keeping clean condensers is a necessity 
where rivers supplying the condensing water are 
subject to such sudden fluctuations and carry the 
amount of suspended matter that the rivers in the 
Pittsburgh district carry. The arrangement installed 
at Cheswick is the result of the Duquesne Light 
Company’s previous experience with a 45,000-kw. unit 
at Brunots Island, which has given very good satis- 
faction. It would be interesting to know whether a 
quarter of the condensing equipment can be cut off 
for cleaning and reduction of the water leakage without 
materially increasing the air leakage and consequent 
lowering of the vacuum. __ 

The installation of twin circulating pumps, especially 
if the pumps have separate water supplies, permits of 
more readily cleaning the condensers while in opera- 
tion, by the shutting down of one pump and making 
a four-pass condenser of a two-pass condenser, thereby 


. flushing the leaves that have collected on the inlet _ 


tube plate back into the tunnels. 
The operation of auxiliaries such as circulating 
pumps and fans. in parallel have certain advantages 
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in the way of flexibility and efficiency at part loads, 
provided that the auxiliaries can be operated at the 
same speed. However, in the case of forced-draft fans 
if turbine drive is selected, there must be a certain 
definite relation between steam pressure, turbine speed, 
quantity of air discharged and air pressure; and the 
characteristics of the fans must be such that they are 
in stable equilibrium, that is, that they tend to carry 
the same output. Forced-draft fans have this general 
characteristic, whereas with the type of fan ordinarily 
installed for induced draft there would be a tendency for 
one fan to hog the load at the expense of the other, 
thus causing a very decided loss of efficiency. A 
thorough investigation of this has been made by the 
Naval officials and published in a recent issue of the 
Bulletin of the American Society of Naval Engineers. 
I believe at Colfax that some arrangement has been 
made for keeping practically constant steam pressure 
on all fans; that while each fan has its own regulator, 
there is an equalizing pipe between the turbines on 
the various fan units and in this way the disadvantage 
of parallel operation of fan units is greatly overcome. 

The amount of flexibility in the soot blower piping 
is exceptional, but not more than warranted by the 
amount of trouble that has lately been experienced with 
more rigid connections between the soot blower 
elements. 

The separation of air from boiler feed water has 
lately received a great deal of attention. In order to 
get anything like complete separation it is necessary 
to raise the water to a boiling temperature and allow 
the water to stand, preferably in a slight vacuum, with 
little or no movement. After the air is separated, 
it is very important that the water should not be exposed 
to air, which it will very readily absorb. A large 
surge tank is necessary to take up the fluctuations 
in the boiler requirements. Where this surge tank 
‘is placed between the heater and the boiler feed pump, 
the surface of the water is usually exposed to air. 
At Colfax the surface of this tank has been covered 
with cork, thus reducing the amount of exposed 
surface. Another arrangement is to have the con- 
densate by-pass the surge tank. This prevents the 
condensate from being exposed to air, but has the 
disadvantage of keeping the surge tank at a lower 
temperature. This arrangement has been adopted at 
: Springdale, and we find that the surge tank temperature 
. Is kept about 20 to 30 degrees lower than the boiler 
feed water temperature. Analysis of the boiler feed 
water at Springdale shows that with the house genera- 
tor in service and the average feed water temperature 
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about 210 degrees the amount of air in the boiler feed 
water can be reduced to one quarter cu. cm. per litre 
instead of four to five cu. em. per litre that is contained 
in the river water. 

_The use of the generator air in the boilers is an ad- 
ditional economy, but it provides only about one-half 
the amount of air required by the boiler. It is permis- 
sible to introduce the remaining air through the ash 
pit basement approximately two-thirds of the year, 
but during the winter months this practise is likely 
to cause the air in the basement to be foggy and the 
basement itself to freeze up, especially where large 
amounts of water are used for cooling the clinker 
grinder or wetting ashes. This requires that the 
additional air be secured from the outside, either 
through ducts under the basement floor or through the 
boiler room. In some marine installations and foreign 
plants the air is taken from the top of the boiler room 
and conducted down the sides of the boiler between 
the steel casing and the brick work, thereby absorbing 
and returning to the boiler some of the heat lost in 
radiation. 

C. S. Hershfeld: The authors have been very 
careful to explain that they struck what one might 
call an economic balance. I think if the means used 
in striking that economic balance in the case of the 
boiler equipment could be elaborated upon for the 
benefit of other engineers, it would be highly desirable. 
As I recall the stoker, the boiler heating ratio, the price 
of coal, and the ratings at which the boilers are to be 
operated, they have such relations that I believe it 
would be wise to explain for the benefit of the public 
why these particular combinations happen to be chosen. 

Conditions a few years hence with respect to the 
relation between cost of coal and capital and. other 
factors will probably be very different from what they 
are now. On the other hand the choice in this particu- 
lar case will undoubtedly be used as an argument for 
a similar choice in other cases. 

Also I think it might be wise to include some of the 
argument which lead to the decision with respect to 
economizers. . 

F. Hodgkinson: I think I can add most to the 
discussion of this paper by telling you the reasons 
which led to the designing of steam turbines of the 
type that has come to be known as the “cross-com- 
pound” principle, such as you have seen at Colfax. 
In this particular instance, all of the steam to the system 
passes first through a high-pressure element, then 
divides into two low-pressure elements, which in turn 
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exhaust to the condenser, each of these three turbine 
elements driving a separate generator. 

Twenty years ago, designers of steam ‘turbines 
recognized the advantage of carrying out the steam 
expansion in two separate cylinders, and a number of 
turbines as small as 1500 kw. were built tandem 
fashion at that time, the receiver pressure between 
the two turbine elements being approximately . at 
atmospheric pressure. The advantage was that there 
was a lesser temperature range in each of the elements, 
reducing the difficulties on account of distortion, and 
any elaborateness of the steam path might be attained 
without the need of compromising on account of 
mechanical design, such as distance between bearings, 
ete. 

It was-also thought at that time that the advantages 
of intermediate re-heating would have been worth 
while. This thought, with the increased cost of fuel, 
is likely to be reconsidered in the near-future in large 
turbine installations. 

The first important cross-compound turbine in- 
stallation was made in 1913, when the Westinghouse 
Co. was called upon to build some turbines of 30,000 
kw. capacity. This was in those days regarded as of 
unprecedented size, and it was thought, naturally, 
that such large machines would set a new era in steam 
economy. The purchaser and the builder were both 
desirous that with this step in economy, there should 
also be a corresponding advance in reliability, and with 
this in view, the cross-compound principle was evolved 
for these machines. With this, another advantage 
over those cited above was secured, namely, operating 
the respective turbine elements at the synchronous 
speed most adaptable to the volumes of steam to be 
dealt with by the high and low-pressure elements, 
respectively. In this instance, 1500 and 750 rev. per 
min. were selected. A further advantage of these 
two rates of speed is that no high blade speed need be 
resorted to in order to avoid congestion in the low- 
pressure blading, and therefore a design could be 
employed involving no high stresses, so that ordinary 
commercial materials could be used. The experience 
with these machines since about 1914 has thoroughly 
justified their design. 

These turbines, while they each comprise two 
entirely independent turbine elements, were always 
regarded as one single machine. Of course, it is 
obvious that either element might be operated alone 
and in subsequent installations, arrangements were 
made for doing this more or less automatically. With 
a two-cylinder machine, with one element shut down, 
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the other could operate and deliver its full load on 
approximately the flow of steam for the two units. 
In other words, operating one of the elements alone, 
the steam consumption would be nearly doubled. 
It then developed that if the turbine were constructed 
in three cylinders and the three generators of equal 
capacity, that there would be twice the heat drop 
through the low pressure elements, when they could 
be designed to operate alone with very respectable 
economy. For instance, at the economical load and 
the complete machine operating, the steam consumption 
of the machine you have seen approximates 10.4 lb. 
per kw-hr. With one low pressure shut down, half 
load may be carried with a steam consumption of 
12% |b. per kw-hr., and similarly, with the high 
pressure shut down, the two low pressures may carry 
two-thirds of the total load with a steam consumption 
of 13.7 lb. per-kw-hr. 

Naturally, it came to be demanded with a machine 
such as this, that automatic means be provided that in 
the event of accident to any one turbine element, 
the remaining ones will continue in operation without 
interruption. These features you have seen installed 
on the machines at Colfax. 

_W. T. Snyder: It appears in the design that the 
circulating pumps are above low water level. Are 
there other reasons than the cost of excavation, for 
not putting the pumps lower? 

I have understood that combustion could be better 
controlled with forced and induced draft fans. What 
are the engineering reasons for omitting induced draft 
fans at Colfax? 

With no external reactance what would be the maxi- 
mum short-circuit current with a short circuit near 
the plant? 

I would like to know the principal reason for motor 
drive on the stoker, particularly when no direct current 
was available except through motor-generators? _ 

With such an extensive system extra precautions 
must be taken against a complete shut down. In 
case of a complete shut-down what methods or pre- 
conceived plans are used to get the system back in 
operation in the shortest possible time? _ 

Why are transformer substations located in remote 
places, away from the railroads, and improved high- 
ways? ; 

When making comparisons between the central 
station and the isolated plant: We must keep in mind 
that in the industrial power plant, of the two factors, 
continuity of operation is the more important, efficiency 
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next. We can always afford to sacrifice efficiency 
for reliability. ; 
R. H. Keil: As an engineer of one of the steel 


companies there were two: thoughts uppermost in 


my mind while visiting the Colfax Plant this morning. 
These were first, continuity or reliability of service 
and second, cost of power. Now in the steel plants, 
as Mr. Snyder has pointed out, cont nuity of service 
is the important thing, much more so than in the 
average industrial plant, because interruption to 
the power supply means not only an interruption for the 
time that the power may actually be off, but for the 
very much longer period which may be required to get 
mills and furnaces back into operation. This involves 
both the loss due to the spoiled material and, what is 
usually the greater loss, that due to curtailed 
production. 

The ordinary steel plant, which has blast furnaces 
connected with it, can, and usually does generate 
power very cheaply and therefore in order that the 
central station may furnish such a plant with power, 
it too must be equipped to produce power at a very 
low cost. 

With these two thoughts in mind, I made the in- 
spection this morning. Several features of the plant 
layout struck me forcibly. The extreme simplicity 
and straight-forwardness of the scheme in general has 
been emphasized in the paper. Everything about the 
plant, from coal pile to point of delivery of the power 
at the outdoor substation, seems to be arranged as 
simply and logically as possible and is so installed and 
safeguarded as to give very reasonable assurance of an 
uninterrupted supply of power. My attention was 
also attracted to the small number of attendants 
required to operate this plant, to the uniformity of 
the load carried, which hung around 52,000 kw., and 
to the low vacuum maintained by the condensers. 
All these things tend toward economy of operation and 
it seems to me that this low cost of operation, coupled 
with the low fixed charges, which should apply to 
this station, should enable the Duquesne Light Com- 
pany to offer a rate for power, which should be at- 
tractive even to a steel plant. 

_E. C. Stone: Mr. Galusha showed you a map 
giving the routes of the transmission line and locations 
of substations, and also showed you one or two of the 


pictures of the design. Just as much attention was - 


given to reliability and the very nearest possible 
approach to continuous service in the transmission 
system as in the power plant. There are one or two 
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points that are perhaps of special interest from the 
operating standpoint. 

In the first place we have the two main plants, 
Brunots Island and Colfax, and it is vitally necessary 
to operate both of these plants in parallel to assure 
continuity of service. 

Furthermore it is essential for this same purpose 

that they stay in parallel, and our operating scheme 
contemplates this solid transmission ring around the 
city as virtually an extension of the power plant bus. 
That of course carries with it the necessity of isolating 
a defective section promptly and effectively. To 
accomplish this, very high capacity oil circuit. breakers 
have been installed at the power plant and all the sub- 
stations in order to interrupt even dead short circuits, 
if they occur. The manufacturer’s rating of the oil 
switches at the power plant gives them, roughly, a 
rupturing capacity of 1,500,000 ky-a., and it is quite 
possible that they will have to perform that service 
before they get through. 
_ To operate these oil switches a system of relays 
is Installed which will automatically cut out a defective 
section of the transmission system. By defective 
section I mean one section of line between station and 
station or one section of substation between the line 
switches and the transformers, or the transformers 
themselves. 

We already have had very forcibly brought to our 
attention the point which some of these steel manu- 
facturers have talked about today, the necessity of 
continuous service, and we fully realize that a one 
minute or two minute interruption may be just as bad 
as two or three hours interruption. It is unfortunate 
that electric motors, if they are subject to serious 
voltage disturbance will drop off the line. For this 
reason we have given particular attention to stabilizing 
the high-tension system, and one important feature 
is the resistance in the neutral ground lead. This 
has many advantages, but I want to speak from the 
point of view of reliability of service. This ground 
resistance will limit the current flowing into a ground 
fault to a value comparable to the rated capacity of 
one of the generators in the power house. You will 
therefore realize that in the case of a grounded line 
section the flow of current into that section is limited 
to something that the power plant can very nicely 
handle and that will not cause an excessive voltage 
disturbance. Probably 95 per cent of the failures of 
high-tension systems are grounds. — I therefore believe— 
sorry we can’t speak from experience yet—that evenadead 
break-down of an insulator will not pull enough power 
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to disturb the operation of the system or to incon- 
venience in any way the satisfactory performances of 
the motors attached to the system. The arrangement 
which we are installing should cut out the defective 
section promptly, leaving the rest of the system intact. 

I believe this is a very important point, for high- 
tension systems are more subject to grounds than to 
short circuits, so that by eliminating interruptions to 
service from grounds we have taken a very important 
step toward insuring continuity. One gentleman spoke 
of reactance, and I want to say that the reactance of a 
60,000-volt system is very high. A dead short circuit 
fifteen or twenty miles from the power house will only 
take five times the rated power plant capacity. On 
an 11,000-volt system you can easily get twenty-five 
times power plant capacity. The step-up and step- 
down transformers have such high reactance that 
additional reactance in separate reactors is not 
necessary. 

W. E. Clarke: It is interesting to note that the 
Springdale Plant of the West Penn Power Company 
has experienced trouble in eliminating the oxygen con- 
tent of the water. The operation at Cheswick is 
extremely satisfactory along these lines, with water 
temperature varying from 180 to 210 degrees. 

As to the controlling of fans to operate as one unit, 
I would state that this is really a matter of fan design. 
Each fan has the same characteristics, this charac- 
teristic being such that pressure, volume and power 
conditions interact and prevent hunting. Any lack 
of uniformity would be evident by blowing back, a 
condition which is readily ascertained and corrected. 

Prof. Hirschfield’s question in regard to the consid- 
erations which led to the decision that economizers 
should not be installed would lead to an involved story. 
As to the question of bids submitted by manufacturers, 
those that seemed to be the most satisfactory, were in 
general accepted. A study of the economics of the 
situation at Cheswick developed that only when coal 
reached $7.00 per ton, all the factors being taken into 
account, (first cost, maintenance cost, fixed charges, 
etc.) would the installation of economizers pay. 
That is no doubt due to the high cost of construction 
at that period. 

As to Mr. Snyder’s question as to pumps above the 
water level, it would be physically impossible to locate 
the circulating pumps where they would be near the 
water level at all times and not subject to a suction 
lift. There is no difficulty in operating pumps as 
we have located them nor in lifting water 15 to 20 feet. 
It is usual, and not otherwise. I am not sure that I 
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understood his question as to the operating of fans on 
both ends of the system. The installation of induced 
draft fans is simply a question of the maximum rate 
or limit at which boiler and furnace are to operate. 
This has been set at 300 per cent, both by the stokers 
and by the draft. 

The difficulties to be encountered in the design of 
steam engines that will operate successfully with a steam 
pressure of 275-Ib. gage and with a total steam tempera- 
ture of about 600 deg. fahr. led directly to the adoption 
of motor-driven stokers. 

On account of the variable speeds required for differ- 
ent ratings and because of the fact that fine gradations 
of control are most desirable, d-c. motors were adopted. 

As to the name of the station, Colfax is the name of 
the Borough, stations being usually named by their 
geographical location. 

D. L. Galusha: Replying to Mr. Brown’s question 
as to why transformers were placed in-doors. It is 
of course perfectly proper these days to place trans- 
formers out of doors where conditions warrant that 
procedure as we have done in the substation design. 
The two principal criteria on which to base the con- 
clusion are reliability and cost. Although at first 
sight it may appear that it would cost more to put the 
transformers inside, I can assure you that it did not. 
An outdoor installation for the ultimate station would 
have cost $500,000 more than an indoor installation. 

For an outdoor location at this site it would be nec- 
essary to go up or down stream, beyond the power station 
building, and to carry current to that point at 12,000 
volts. The cost of this 12,000-volt transmission ac- 
counts for the large difference just indicated. 

As to the matter of reliability, the same fundamental 
results have been obtained indoors as would have been 
the case outdoors, by the use of equivalent spacing of 
parts. Ease of inspection and repair, it seems to me are 
all on the side of the indoor location. 

I think that Mr. Snyder’s questions have been very 
largely answered by Mr. Stone. In answer to his 
question as to how you could get going in a central 
plant in case of shut-down, I would say that the pro- 
cesses would be practically the same as those for an 
isolated plant. 

He asked why the substations were located in the 
woods. The locations of the substations are not so 
far away as he assumes. The substation he mentions 
is only three miles from the Rankine power station. 

I think Mr. Snyder properly took exception to my 
remark that continuity of power in isolated plants is 
of secondary importance in certain cases. I have no 
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doubt that in Mr. Snyder’s plant that is not true. I 
was thinking of the average isolated plant. The im- 
portance of continuity in the steel business is so great 
that I have not the slightest doubt that in his plant 
continuity of service does come first, but I claim that in 
the average plant my statement is correct, that con- 
tinuity of power is secondary to output of the product 
manufactured. Those who-are in a position to check 
me will bear me out that. continuity of service does not 
take the place of importance in the average isolated 
plant that it does in the central station. 
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PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS IN THE INDUSTRY 
President’s Address 


BY ARTHUR W. BERRESFORD 


F, in the selection of a subject upon which to ad- 
dress you, I have gone further afield than the pro- 
fession of electrical engineering, or, indeed, have 

seemed to go even beyond the domain of the engineer, 
I trust that you will not lose sight of the fact that 
whatever benefits industry as a whole, benefits the 
engineer; and again, if I seem to doubt the possibility 
of the engineer being competent in himself to solve 
all of the problems of our complicated civilization, I 
trust you will not consider me as holding him to be 
without function. 

It is true that I am not in entire sympathy with what 
appears to be a growing feeling that the engineer may, 
with advantage, invade all fields of effort, and I think 
I perceive a growing resentment toward this conception 
of the engineer’s function. I am not at all certain that 


- the engineer should presume to advise in the relation 


between employer and employe, nor that he should 
consider himself competent to adjust the many prob- 
lems which arise in commerce and industry. Is it 
not possible that the qualifications of the engineer have 
been confused with the methods of the engineer, and 
may it not be possible that what is desired is the ap- 
plication of engineering methods rather than the 
engineer in person? 

However, this divergence in viewpoint might be 


reconciled—if there be not too much of heresy in the 


suggestion—by assigning the title of “engineer” 
(although of a class not yet provided with a distin- 
guishing descriptive adjective) to those who are doing 
creative work in industry and commerce based on the 
application of these same engineering methods. If 
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this lack of heresy be conceded, then is what I have to 
say proper for your consideration. 

The outstanding characteristic of the present-day 
civilization is organization—the almost involuntary 
gathering together in groups of those possessed of 
interests in common;. usually, in the beginning, that 
there may be facilities for the interchange of views on 
matters which engage the daily thought. --This is the 
stated object of our own organization. Sooner or 
later, however, the possibility of other activities be- 
comes evident and inevitably the initial purpose of the 
association is broadened and work is undertaken which 
results in common good. In the measure in which the 
purpose is altruistic and the element of self-interest is 
lacking, or enlightened, the accomplishment benefits 
not only the actual members, but industry as a whole, 
the community and the nation, and ultimately the 
world in which we live. 

From the instinctive nature of their conception, 
these associations, however well-conceived for their 
specific purpose, will not be formed in accordance with 
some well-considered and throughly-planned scheme, 
resulting in a properly rounded and carefully calculated 
whole, but, on the contrary, will present to a broad 
view the impression of a series of unrelated bodies, 
each going forward in its own way, and, to an extent, 
ignoring the interests they have in common, until 
consideration is forced by some duplication of effort 
or conflicting action. 

This condition has long been recognized and was 
under discussion when I became connected with the 
Institute as an associate member some twenty-five 
years ago. The thought then was that the Institute 
should be the dominant body in the industry, embracing 
all branches of activity’ and permitting the concentra- 
tion of all available knowledge and experience on any 
given problem. The possibility of such an organiza- 
tion, or at least of a council, in which all might be 
represented, is still under discussion. Progress, how- 
ever, has been along other lines, and today the prob- 
abilities are that such an organization would fall 
because of its very breadth and its consequent inability 
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to deal with other than the broadest problems. sus- 
ceptible only of the most general of solutions. There 
wouid not be the concentration of interest necessary to 
the accomplishment of tangible results. 

The major problem of the present day is the edu- 
cation of the mass of the people to the perception 
of true values. Most of our difficulties result from 
the honest misunderstandings of honest men—mis- 
understanding of speech, act or motive—with conse- 
quent growth of suspicion and inability to evaluate 
the opposing viewpoint. This is true of the employer- 
employe relation. It is equally true of the competi- 
tive relation. It is no less true of the relation of in- 
dustry and government. If the condition is to be 
removed and the interest of our whole people advanced, 
the only certain procedure is through adequate edu- 
cation. In the employer-employe relation this can 
be carried on most effectively in the ultimate unit, 
namely, in the individual plant, and by those directly 
interested. In the industry it can be accomplished 
only through the understanding that comes from 
contact and interchange—as between industry and 
government only by the presentation of mass view 
of the industry, setting forth adequately, accurately 
and honestly the general need of all. 

In other than matters of direct interest, such as 
the employer-employe relation, the association, for 
whatever purpose originally devised, forms the natu- 
ral and obvious means of carrying forward this pro- 
cess of education so vital to our future. Men meet 
and weigh each other. Trust is born of knowledge 
and there follows the death of mistrust born of ignor- 
ance. Views are interchanged and opinions crystallize. © 
Intelligent analysis determines the underlying funda- 
mentals and does not mistake the symptom for the 
disease. The diagnosis properly completed, the remedy 
becomes apparent, and the policies based on the funda- 
mental principles may be followed in the certainty that 
their consistent and persistent observation will ulti- 
mately produce the desired result, however long the 


interval. : : 
But no single association can do this for an industry. 
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It becomes necessary that all be represented. Par- 
ticularly is this true in relation with government and 
governmental functions. No single group—whether 
corporate or associate—may assume to present the 
interest-of the whole without arousing the suspicion 
that self-interest is present, as at least a considerable 
motive. Nor can it hope to be continually successful 
in this procedure, however much it may appear to 
accomplish initially. 

These statements are so obvious as to appear trite, 
but how frequently one hears it said that the asso- 
ciation operates mainly to the advantage of the minor 
interests; that the large corporation, complete in it- 
self is self-sufficing; that it could and does perform 
for itself all that may be possible through association, 
and that in consequence it contributes to association 
by far more than it receives. The essential lack of 
soundness in this view is immediately apparent, how- 
ever, when one considers the entire industry and the 
relation thereto of the large corporation. 

For the proper development and economical opera- 
tion of any industry, the major interests in that in- 
dustry must have the understanding, support and 
good-will of those less important. This is true in 
direct ratio as the policies of these major interests 
are enlightened, broad and far-sighted. The human 
instinct of caution, emanating from centuries of need 
for self-protection, breeds both suspicion and jealousy 
of power. ~The policies of a minor manufacturer may 
be directly contrary to the interests of an industry 
as a whole, not by intent, but by reason of a limited 
point of view. He would be entirely willing to re- 
verse these if there were clearly set before him the 
certainty of ultimate unfortunate result to himself 
as well as to others, but without this understanding 
any instance of interfering procedure by a major in- 
terest is certain to be interpreted as an assault upon 
his business for competitive reasons. He will, more- 
_over, ascribe the success of such procedures to a wrongly 

held and unfairly exerted power by the large corpo- 
ration rather than to its true cause, and he will be 
sincere in this attitude. The result must be an in- 
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crease of suspicion, based on misunderstanding; of 
jealousy and resentment, based on a sense of personal 
injury; of mistrust, based on fear of future repetition. 
All of these breed waste and destructive competition, 
increase the ultimate cost and reduce distribution, with 
consequent injury to the industry as a whole and to 
the individual units which compose it—whether large 
or small. 

If, on the contrary, the major interest, by contact 
and consideration, secures the trust and understanding 
of the smaller man, and if it proceeds still further 
and puts before him the facts and conditions which 
determine its policies, which data he has neither the 
facilities nor the opportunity to acquire for himself, 
thereby increasing his understanding and broadening 
his viewpoint, much that is otherwise impossible be- 
comes practicable. It may be unfair that the larger | 
interest should be called upon for the expenditure of 
time, money and patience necessary to this process of 
education and the devotion to it—as will initially be 
necessary—of their best minds, but their advantage 
is largely concerned and their ultimate success involved. 
The association provides the opportunity for this pro- 
cedure. 

From the industry’s standpoint, therefore, the prob- 
lem becomes the correlation of the necessary asso- 
ciations into a representative coordinating body and 
the direction of the combined effort in such manner 
as shail insure such advantage to its members as is 
consistent with the rights of others and the best 
interest of the public. 

It is immediately evident, however, that the se- 
curing of this advantage to an industry—to the corre- 
sponding advantage of each division thereof includ- 
ing that of engineering—involves the correlation not 
merely of engineering associations, but of all associ- 
ationsinterested—whether commercial, non-commercial, 
scientific, or serving some special interest. 

I sometimes feel that we of the non-commercial 
class hold ourselves too much aloof from those organi- 
‘gations whose function is apparently the promoting 
_ of the material advantage of their membership. There 
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may be, and is, as high an idealism in industry and 
commerce as in pursuits termed “‘non-commercial,’’ 
and more than one operation of magnitude has been 
instituted and quietly carried through with far less 
of thought of ultimate profit than of the service to 
be rendered to humanity. We have every-day instance 
of something done for the general good and because 
it is right, that bespeaks a high-mindedness which 
those who pride themselves on freedom from. commer- 
cial incentive may well admire. 

And let us not forget that in the end the major 
incentive to result is self-interest and that properly 
educated and enlightened self-interest may accom- 
plish more than a less practical altruism, and with 
no sacrifice of ideals. 

Our portion of the work may be to increase the per- 
centage of idealism, while at the same time encourag- 
ing the proper operation of this major incentive of 
self-interest which is absent from few or none; to direct 
it along broad and well-considered lines of principle 
and policy, with the elimination of opportunism, and 
to the end that each may strive to profit with the other, 
rather than at the expense of the other. There is 
nothing of communism in this. The reward of each 
will still be a function of his effort and ability, but 
there will come understanding of the reasons for the 
disparity in reward instead of revolt against a seeming 
unfairness; discontent with one’s self and consequent 
increased effort, instead of jealousy and dissatisfac- 
tion with conditions; a coordinated working along 
well-defined lines, rather than individual attack at 
possible cross purposes, arising from restricted knowl- 
edge of the problem in its entirety. That such pro- 
cedure must make for the maximum of progress in 
whatever line of activity it may be applied is self- 
evident. 

Our own branch of industry is peculiar in pos- 
sessing all of the elements present in any other and 
many in addition—all of the problems of manufac- 
ture and construction, together with specific problems 
demanding knowledge of almost every other branch 
in order that proper application of our product may 
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be assured; an extended engineering content; a de- 
pendence on pure science and mathematics by far 
greater than any other of which I have knowledge 
and a more than ordinary interest in government 
relation—national, state and local—by reason of public 
service content. What other branch of industry 
involves so many factors? It would seem, therefore, 
that could we offer a solution for some of our own 
major problems, we would be pointing the way for 
all industry and that we might anticipate its con- 
currence and support in what we may initiate. 

I have said that the major problem of the day is 
education, the major phenomenon organization, and 
that within the industry, organization—properly corre- 
lated—furnishes the obvious medium for the process 
of education; the question being to secure such cor- 
relation. 

I believe this correlation could be attained if the 
broad fundamental principles underlying the industry 
could be enunciated, and if there could be developed 
therefrom the operating policies which the industry 
should follow. The proper and adequate performance 
of this task would secure the assent of all elements, and 
while permitting each organization to preserve its 
individuality unchanged would direct procedure along 
parallel lines leading toward the common goal. The 
points of common interest would be quickly and con- 
spicuously developed and cooperative, harmonious 
relations thereon instinctively established. 

Who is most competent to perform this task? It 
seems to me that there will be required the best minds 
of the industry—the men of the broadest viewpoint 
and experience and of the widest contact with all of 
the phases of our work. Where shall we look for such 
men? It is my opinion that they will be found in the 
executive personnel of our great corporations. The 
constructive ability, knowledge and grasp of affairs, 
keen perception of values and idealism which have put 
these men in these positions, and without. which there 
could have been no such accomplishment, must result 
in their becoming the leaders, and, in the main, the 
doers of this work. That they could in no way more 
surely serve their own interests 1s beside the point. 
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If they undertake it, they will do so from the broader 
viewpoint of rendering that service to their fellows for 
which they are the best qualified. That they will 
undertake it, I believe. 

Assuming such a correlation, let us develop one 
or two.of the problems which confront our own industry, 
and, in varying degree, other industries, and apply 
the factors which we have been considering. The 
appreciation of the ultimate dependence-of industry 
on science and the consequent vital importance of 
research is of too recent birth to have attained general 
realization. The statement is accepted as a matter of 
course, but it has not come to be an actual,’ living, 
daily reality in the minds and life of most of us. That 
it will ultimately be so recognized is certain, and pos- 
sibly in the near future. This being the case, how are 
we providing for it? The larger corporations are 
maintaining research laboratories—have been forced 
to do so by the demands of the industry—in which 
the bulk of this work has been directed toward the 
solution of specific problems, the results of which are 
' generally conceived to be for the benefit of the corpora- 
tion individually, and in part may be so initially. 

The universities are carrying on research work in 
their laboratories to an extent determined by their 
financial resources and the initiative of their personnel; 
mostly of abstract nature, directed to the solution of 
general problems, chosen largely, and sometimes I 
think mistakenly, for the absence of applicational 
content. 

The Bureau of Standards, under gdvernment 
auspices, and in the interest of the country’ S industry, 
is performing work of both types. 

There are certain privately operated laboratories 
whose services may be employed by the industry in 
general for the solution of specific problems. 

To determine how the work as a whole should be 
correlated to secure the maximum progress requires an 
_ understanding of the conditions. 

The first conception which it seems necessary to 
establish is that all research is in the public interest— 
whether applied or abstract, and irrespective of whether 
its Aen Lois object is the specific advantage of the 
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_ Concern or person undertaking it, or simply the in- 
creasing of the sum of human knowledge. 

No one will question that abstract research, forming, 
as it frequently does, the foundation of important 
industrial advance, and given to the world without 
restriction, is definitely in the public interest. There 
may be those who question the content of what may 
be termed “practical applications’ and who would 
limit investigation to the more promising possibilities, 
but the past gives ample warrant for future expecta- 
tion, and no man can say in advance where value may 
be found. Much that today seems of no practical 
value may simply be awaiting the key discovery which 
will be found by no process other than that of this 
constant search for fundamental truth. 

The misunderstanding seems to lie in the so-called 
“applied or applicational research,’ usually directed 
toward a specific problem, the solution of which be- 
comes, under our patent system, the exclusive property 
of the instigator and a consequent source of gain. Is 
not this as it should be? Without this incentive no 
corporation could justify to its stockholders the neces- 
sary expenditure, and but few individuals would 
possess the necessary resources; for not every problem 
is solved and many months are spent in work that 
brings no fruition. Moreover, ‘the period of exclusive 
use is limited and but short compared with the time 
during which the solution may ultimately be freely 
used by all. Again, the public as a whole usually 
reaps the benefit of the solution during this period of 
exclusive use and is advantaged in such degree as to 
_make the reward to the owner small in comparison. 
A corporation laboratory produces ductile tungsten. 
During the life of its monopoly its profits may be great, 
but they are insignificant compared to the millions 

_that are saved to the many who employ it in the in- 
-eandescent lamp during this period, which savings 
will continue in effect long after the period of exclusive 
use is past. An improvement in the art of speech 
transmission may result in increased gain to the cor- 
poration controlling li Duta lt decreases the cost of 
the telephone to the user (or increases his possibilities 
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at a given cost) even while the patent monopoly con- 
tinues, and thereafter for all time. This is true in some 
degree of every successful applicational research. 

It becomes clear, therefore, that all research is 
in the public interest, and that from the public view- 
point the sole difference in desirability between ab- 
stract and applied research is one of degree and not of 
fact; that the important point is increased research 
activity irrespective of where or by what means it is 
carried on. 

There are two prime incentives—direct gain and 
the search for truth—the first more -immediately 
productive of usable results, but aiming at what may 
be termed the details—the second laying the broad 
foundation for the future. There is no middle ground. 
No one can say at what instant an abstract research 
may develop an important practical application, and 
vice versa. The division between the two fields is a 
sharply defined line, not a neutral territory. It is 
fixed purely by the motive which animates the work. 
It is all of equal importance to the public and to the 
industry. It is comparatively unimportant how it is 
carried on and whether for a brief space someone shall 
be peculiarly advantaged. 

In feeling that industry must supply the driving 
force, I am not setting the hope of gain as a greater 
impulse than the search for truth, but means must be 
supplied and to industry, the producer, we naturally 
turn. The hope of gain will impel the continuance of 
applied research where it is already established, and, 
where the individual concern cannot support its own 
adequate facilities, will widen the field by the institu- 
tion of laboratories for the common use of groups pos- 
sessing similar interests, once its value is appreciated. 
We may confidently expect, therefore, that this divi- 
sion of the field will show increased intensity of culti- 
vation in direct ratio to the realization of its 
possibilities. 7 

Fundamental research, however, must be provided 
for. The search for truth will supply the incentive, but 
not the means. Universities will do what their 
poverty permits, but it is not sufficient. Industry 
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must increase the possibilities. An incentive must be 
offered to induce temperamentally fitted men to under- 
take this career and to become largely qualified, else 
industry will go begging for the men it will need in 
increasing quantity for its applied research. It may 
fairly be said that this condition is with us today, and 
that with the increasing demand there is danger that 
the universities will lose in practical totality those who 
must be depended upon to keep alive the spirit and 
train the men who are up-coming. Men now exist, 
in reasonable number, whose devotion and achieve- 
ment in this field are an inspiration and an example 
for emulation among their co-workers which is of far- 
reaching effect. Given even a minimum of encourage- 
ment the future will continue to evolve them, and 
once in a generation or so a genius. 

In the general consideration of such men in relation 
to organization, may I divert for the moment and 
offer a word of caution? Genius works not too well 
in harness and are there not already, both here and 
elsewhere, indications of a feeling that too much cen- 
tralization and coordination may hamper or even 
cripple rather than facilitate? 

I know of but one instance (there may be others) in 


' which industry has begun formal consideration of its 


relation to research in the universities. In February, 
1919, the Michigan Manufacturers Association brought 
to the attention of the regents of the University of 
Michigan the desirability of establishing closer rela- 
tions between the university and the industries of 
the state, realizing that in so doing an appreciable 


degree of cooperation would be through channels of 


research. The Regents’ Committee considered the 
matter and favorable action was taken in January, 
1920. The first meeting of a combined committee 
was held on May 27, 1920, and that committee is 
busied with the many questions involved. Where 
state universities exist no action could be instituted 
which promises more of ultimate Ee to the com- 


-munity. 


If, then, industry must take the initiative, if only 


‘in its own interest (although I believe the action 
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will be on broader grounds once the condition is ap- 
preciated) can it again do better than to secure the 
concentration upon the problem of the best minds 
that it possesses and to determine what is to be the 
relation and what course to pursue? I conceive that 
those most competent to form such an opinion are 
those who have the broadest knowledge of our industry 
and the largest experience with the problems and ad- 
vantage of research, and again I conceive these men 
to be the best minds in our major corporations, irre- 
spective of position—whether commercial, engineer- 
ing, or purely scientific. 

Consider the governmental relation as existing be- 
tween the industry and the Bureau of Standards, in 
whose operations, by reason of our diversification, 
we have more than ordinary interest. During the 
last few years, I have heard many expressions of dis- 
satisfaction with certain Bureau actions and activ- 
_ ities, and have heard various causes assigned, among 
which were the belief of an existing total miscon- 
ception on the part of the Bureau of its proper relation 
to the public; a feeling that the Bureau construes 
its function to be that of protecting the public against 
some possible unfair act or aggression of the so-called 
corporate interests, and that in consequence there is 
being bred in its people an unjustifiable suspicion of, 
and antagonism to, those who are engaged in opera- 
tions for profit, and a lack of recognition of the fact 
that they also are part—and a useful part—of that 
same public; that this misconception, together with a 
seeming need for the initiation of activities which 
should directly appeal to the popular mind in order 
that appropriation committees might be impressed, 
are carrying the Bureau beyond its proper scope and 
into fields of work for which it is ill-fitted—which 
fields. could be covered to far greater advantage by 
other agencies and methods—and that in consequence 
distinct damage is beingdone. Doubtis even expressed 
of the actual desirability of the Bureau. 

These are formidable allegations and must have 
their foundation in some measure of truth or in mis- 
understanding. In any event, they are serious and 
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if either the conditions or the misunderstandings are 
not eliminated, definite harm will result. 

The conception of the elimination of the Bureau 
is surely exaggerated. ‘ It requires but little cons‘dera- 
tion to determine that the maintenance by the govern- 
ment; and under conditions beyond suspicion of im- 
proper influence, of a central authority, dealing at 
least with weights and measures, is essential. That 
the scope of such an activity may well be extended 
beyond so limited a function seems equally evident. 
My own conception is that it may helpfully be broad- 
ened to the determination and establishment of all 
matters of physical fact, but that it should stop short 
of matters of opinion or economics, but I may be too 
conservative. The obvious condition is that diver- 
gence of opinion exists, and that there will be in- ' 
creasing lack of harmony unless this divergence is 
removed. 

The Bureau has undoubtedly devoted much thought 
to the course it has adopted. How much real con- 


- sideration has the industry given to the subject? Is 


not the situation an instance of two groups, each pro- 
ceeding along its own preconceived line, until the 
attention of each is concentrated on the other by an. 
apparent conflict of interest? If the scope of the 
Bureau’s work is-of direct interest to the industry— 
and it seems to me to be of vital interest—then is 
the situation sufficiently serious to demand the most 
careful consideration of the industry—and sufficiently 
acute to demand it immediately. 

As to the personnel of the Bureau, I know of no 
more unselfish, self-sacrificing, patriotic body of men. 
I have yet to meet one who has given his personal 
interest even the consideration it merits. If these 
men are not proceeding along the most helpful lines, 
it is because of a mistaken conception of what is their 
duty. Whatever they are doing, they are doing 
honestly, and there is always a complete willingness 
to discuss freely and fairly any objection which may 
be urged. If such misconceptions exist, how much 
has the industry done to correct them? These men 
are not of commercial type, nor are they in touch 
with affairs. How is it to be assumed that they will, 
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out of pure instinct, foresee all of the effects on our 
complicated industrial structure of some activity under- 
taken by them in all honesty and apparently in the 
interest of all? To what extent has industry striven 
to make clear-its condition, instruct the Bureau in 
its problems and convince the Bureau of its good 
faith? Is there any other method of curing whatever 
undesirable condition may exist in this respect? 
Again, if there actually exist conditions which have 
induced what industry may consider as an undue ex- 
pansion of the Bureau’s field in order that the impor- 
tance of the Bureau may be enhanced in the minds of 
members of Congressional Appropriations Committees, 
then is not the industry to blame for these conditions? 
If, in the interest of the farmer, it is deemed necessary 
and desirable that millions be spent in agricultural 
research—and not only public opinion, but the re- 
sults of record affirm the wisdom of this expenditure— 
is it not incumbent on industry similarly to make clear 
to the government its needs and demonstrate to it 
and to the public the importance and necessity of 
meeting them? The amount required is far less than 
the expenditure for agricultural research and the 
value of the products affected is of at least the same or- 


der. Is it consonant with the dignity of the Bureau > 


and the men who give their lives to its work that 


they should be obliged to manoeuvre for the nec-. 


essary support, and that when given, it is so meagre 
that the work is hampered and the men themselves 
so poorly compensated that many, contrary to their 
own desire, but purely that their families may live 
in reasonable comfort, have been obliged to terminate 
their career of public service and take up more gainful 
occupation? I conceive it to be the prime duty of 
the industry, first, to agree on what shall be the scope 
of the Bureau; second, to educate the Bureau in its 
conditions; and, third, by demanding that its interests 
be heeded, to secure the adequate support of the 
Bureau. 

Only a united industry—commercial and non- 
commercial—can do this. The electrical industry, 
by reason of its greater interests, should initiate it 
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and carry forward, through its associations, the nec- 
essary process of education; and, again, I believe 
that these same leaders of the industry are most 
competent to determine the fundamentals and the 
policies by which we should be guided. 

My conception, then, is that the immediate need 
of the industry is the enunciation of what are its 
fundamental principles, the statement of what should 
be its working policies and the outlining of what should 
be its relation to the major problems which confront 
it; that there is a sufficiency of organization and of 
interrelation of organization; that there should be 
added only cooperation for specific objects where 
progress or legitimate interest directly indicates its 
desirability; that the matters in which this coopera- 
tion may-be applied and the agencies between which 
it is necessary will be made evident only by the broad 
analysis suggested; that once made evident it will be 
instinctive, effective and efficient. 

There may be disagreement with my feeling that 
this analysis would best be made by men in the cor- 
porate relation and the thought may be that it would 
better. be done by conference of the industry’s or- 
ganizations, since if this procedure were followed any 
suspicion of an undue degree of self-interest would 
be eliminated; but I ask consideration of how cumber- 
some would be the procedure and how small the 
probability of reasonable expedition in reaching re- 
sults. The mere fact that numbers of men would 
be engaged instead of four or five would make for 
extended deliberation, and time is an essential element, 
Moreover, it is evident that the prononucement. 
when made, would be accepted by the industry only 
in the degree that it embodies the breadth of view 
and the knowledge which these men possess and the 
honesty of purpose which I am certain they would 
bring to the task. My belief is that it would be thor- 
oughly acceptable. It is no small service to ask of 


~ them, but again I am confident that it will be rendered 


willingly if the industry realizes its importance, agrees 
as to the method and makes the request. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MINES COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors: 


Atee Chairman of the Mines Committee of the 
A. 1. E. E. for 1920-21 has had the honor of being 

also the Chairman of a similar committee, the 
Mine Equipment Committee, of the A. I. M. E. 
It has been the endeavor during the past year to have 
the two Committees work together since the object 
of these Committees is very much the same. 

A meeting of the Committees was held in Chicago 
in November of 1920 at which time it was decided that 
one of the best methods to work together would be to 
foster joint meetings of the local sections of the 
A. I. E. E. and A. I. M. E._ By these meetings, it was 
hoped that various engineers in the local sections 
interested in mining subjects could be brought together 
and not only become better acquainted, but could be 
greatly benefited by the interchange of ideas and by 
the discussion of papers presented on mining subjects. 

It was also decided that both Committees should 
encourage the writing of papers on mining subjects to 
be presented, either at local section meetings or at the 
National meetings. 

It was also decided that these Committees should 
work in conjunction with the American Mining Con- 
gress and the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee in developing standard practises for both coal 
and metal mines in the United States. 

The first combined meeting of the local sections was 
held in Pittsburgh on January 18, 1921, the meeting 
being held at the Bureau of Mines. An afternoon 
technical session was held at which a paper was pre- 
sented by F. W. C. Bailey on the subject of “Power 
Rates for Coal Mines.” This paper was well received 
and produced an active discussion. Following the 
afternoon meeting, a visit was made through the Bureau 
of Mines Buildings, after which dinner was served at 
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the same place. The evening session was held in the 
auditorium of the Bureau of Mines and a paper was 
presented on ‘‘Gathering in Coal Mines’ by R. Kings- 
land of the Consolidation Coal Company of Fairmont, 
W. Va. Both afternoon and evening papers have . 
been submitted to the Publication Committee of the 
A. I E. E. for publication in the JOURNAL. 

A second combined meeting has been arranged to 
take place in Chicago on April. 25th. This meeting 
will be participated in by the Electrical Section of the 
Western Society of Engineers, the Mining Section of 
the Western Society of Engineers, the Iron & Steel 
Electrical Engineers of Chicago, and the Chicago 
Section of the A. I. E. E. Two papers will be pre- 
sented as follows: “Diversity Factor of Coal Mining 
Loads” by Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody 
Coal Company; and “Power Distribution Systems 
for Coal Mines,” by W. C. Adams, Allen & Garcia 
Company. 

The Philadelphia Section has agreed to have a com- 
bined meeting, but wishes to put it off until the Fall 
of this year as it has recently held two combined meet- 
ings with the Engineers Club of Philadelphia and does 
not wish to have another combined meeting in the 
near future. 

It is hoped during the present year to have addi- 
tional combined meetings in some of the Western 
States. 


PROGRESS OF ELECTRIFICATION OF MINES 


Until recently, the coal mines of the United States - 
have been particularly active and the price of coal has 
been such that most mining companies have had a 
fairly profitable season. This has enabled a great 
many mines to establish improvements in the way of 
electrifications that they had been looking forward to 
for some time. A few years ago, the central stations 
were having a very difficult time to persuade the coal 
mining companies that they could sell them power 
cheaper than the coal mining companies could pro- 
duce it themselves. Recently, the conditions have 
been somewhat reversed and in many cases the central 
stations have found it necessary to refuse coal mine 
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loads on account of having no surplus capacity. In 
the large majority of cases, it is not difficult to show 
a coal mining company that it can operate its mines 
more economically from purchased power than from 
its own power plant. 

Isolated power plants are being installed in some cases 
where central station power is not available, and also 
where the operator feels that central station power is 
not as reliable as his own plant would be. This is 
particularly true where the coal mining plant is throw- 
ing away fairly high grade waste coal and where a stand- 
by steam plant is kept in operation to take care of opera- 
ting the auxiliary hoist and fan in the case of power 
failure. The tendency in isolated plants is to install 
geared turbines up to a capacity of 500 kw., and above 
this capacity the direct connected turbine. The 
turbine installation makes a much simpler plant to 
operate when compared to the old engine-type stations 
and turbine plants have records of long continued 
operation with practically no interruptions and a very 
low cost of operation. 

The synchronous converter is becoming more popular 
each year for mine service. This is due largely to the 
improvement in converter design which makes this 
apparatus as strong and simple to operate as the 
motor-generator set, with the advantage that it takes 
up less room and is much more efficient. 

The most important development during the last 
year has been that of the automatic substation for 
mine service. One of these plants has been in success- 
ful operation for several months and several more are 
being built. The automatic substation has the ad- 
vantage that it performs all of the operations that are 
necessary in a substation at the proper time and much 
better than could be accomplished by manual opera- 
tion. The automatic equipment makes no false moves 
and in case of trouble of any kind, acts on the safe 
side and shuts down the station if necessary. It is 
felt that in the future, the automatic substation will 
play a very prominent part in mine installations. 

The electric hoist is rapidly replacing the steam 
hoist. to such an extent that a steam hoist is rarely 
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installed in a new mine. The large majority of hoists 
for coal mines is of the alternating-current type using 
a wound rotor induction motor with the magnetic type 
of control. Recent improvements in the control and 
safety devices make the electric hoist practically 
fool-proof and serious accidents are of very rare ~ 
occurrence. A few installations have been made 
using the Ward Leonard system of control-and fly- 
wheel motor-generator set. The Ward Leonard con- 
trol is necessary where very fast hoisting cycles are 
required and the flywheel is necessary where the 
customer is penalized for momentary peaks. 

The past year has seen a continuation of the develo- 
ment and application of magnetic control to mine 
locomotives. The demand for the individual capacity 
of mine locomotives has been increasing until it be- 
comes very difficult to supply a drum type controller 
for 250-volt service. The magnetic type of control is 
a very satisfactory solution for this problem, and a 
number of such locomotives have been recently in- 
stalled. The large unwieldy drum controller is re- 
placed by a small master controller which takes away 
a considerable element of danger from the motorman’s 
position. The main controller, consisting of magnetic 
contactors and reversers, can be distributed back in 
the locomotive, preferably suspended from the under- 
side of hinged covers which enables the equipment 
to be inspected readily and repaired. The use of 
magnetic control has greatly simplified tandem opera- 
tion. With drum-type controllers, it is necessary to 
mount a large four-motor controller on the primary 
unit, a two-motor controller on the secondary unit, 
and the two units connected together by a large number 
of heavy power cables, when tandem operation is 
required. With magnetic control, the two units 
are identical and the only connection between the 
units required is one power cable and a control cable 
consisting of nine control wires. The advent of 
magnetic control makes it necessary for the mining 
companies utilizing it to furnish better voltage regula- 
tion for the mine circuits which in turn will save 
considerable power loss and also keep down repairs 
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on mining equipment, which repairs in the past have 
been largely due to poor voltage regulation. 

A number of improvements and new features have 
been added to the construction of mine locomotives 
during the past year. Of these, the most important 
are the substitution of the leaf type spring for the 
helical type of spring, the installation of the end-thrust 
type journal box, the use of equalizers on two-axle 
locomotives, the application of detachable rims to 
locomotive wheels and the more general application 
of dynamic braking on mine locomotives. The value 
of these various improvements can only be determined 
after a thorough trying out. 


METAL MINING INDUSTRY 


The metal mining industry has been particularly 
quiet during the last year due to the low value of 
practically all metals excepting iron and steel. In the 
copper mining industry, one of the recent improvements 
has been the installation of a motor-driven turbo 
blower to replace a Root type for such service as air 
for cupolas, converters and flotation cells. These 
blowers require high-speed synchronous motors which 
are of the turbo type. 

The metal mines have been doing a little work 
toward revamping their plants and installing new 
equipment, but this, of course, has been greatly ham- 
pered by the poor market conditions. 


SHOVELS AND DRAG LINES 


Electric power is gradually replacing steam on 
shovels and drag lines where electric power is avail- 
able. There are at present, two systems being used, 
one the a-c. in which wound rotor induction motors 
are used to operate the various parts of the shovels . 
and drag lines. The other system is to use d-c. mill- 
type motors receiving power from a synchronous 
motor-generator set. The motors are operated by 
rheostatic control. A recent development is being 
watched closely by all engineers interested in the 
handling of shovels and drag lines. This consists of 
d-c. motors on the shovels receiving power from the 
synchronous motor-generator set with a separate 
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generator for each motor. Ward Leonard control 
is used and the advantage of the system claimed is 
that all rheostatic losses are eliminated and the momen- 
tary peaks are kept off the power system. It is hoped 
that during the next few months sufficient data will 
be obtained to determine the feasibility of this system 
and its economy when compared with the other two 
systems. 


CAR DUMPER 

During the past year, some very important in- 
stallations of car dumpers have been made at the 
Atlantic ports. These car dumpers are increasing in 
size from year to year and there has recently been 
placed in operation at Baltimore the largest car dumper 
as yet constructed. This car dumper requires four 
of the largest mill-type d-c. motors built on the cradle 
hoist, all operated from one master controller. It is 
felt that if these car dumpers increase further in size, 
it will be necessary to utilize the Ward Leonard control 
system. — 

A very interesting installation of grain car dumpers 
has been placed in operation during the past year at 
Baltimore. This car dumper takes care of unloading 
box cars filled with grain, with practically no manual 
labor. All motions are interlocked, so that it is 
practically impossible for the operator to make the 
wrong move and cause any considerable damage. 


ORE AND COAL BRIDGES 


There has been little change in the type of equipment 
for ore bridges during the past year, but in regard to 
coal bridges, the largest one ever built has been in- 
stalled and placed in operation by the American Bridge 
Company at the By-Product Coke Plant of the United 
States Steel Corporation at Clairton, Pa. This bridge 
is by far the largest ever constructed and it is expected 
to take care of a very large tonnage of coal from barges 
in the river to storage piles, in order to insure a steady 
supply of coal to the coke ovens at Clairton, which is 
the largest by-product coke oven plant in the world. 


By-PRopucT COKE OVEN 
During the past year, an advance has been made in 
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the design of locomotives for quenching service in and 
about by-product coke ovens. The latest type of 
locomotive is equipped with electropneumatic control 
having not only automatic acceleration, but also the 
ability to operate on any notch. These locomotives 
weigh about 25 tons each and have a number of new 
features in regard to mechanical arrangement of parts 
that are quite an improvement over the past type of 
construction for quenching locomotives. 

The coke-loading locomotives at the Clairton plant 
are of the combination type, using remote control 
while the coke train is being loaded. These locomotives 
have been operating very successfully during. their 
second year, and have affected a large saving over the 
older scheme of using steam locomotives, or the cable 
haul. It is felt that in the future there will be a con- 
siderable call for the remote control of locomotives and 
cars, not only around coke plants, but also where large 
amounts of material are to be handled over fairly 
great distances. 

GRAHAM BRIGHT, Chairman. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF INSTRUMENTS AND 
MEASUREMENTS COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors: 

The Instruments and Measurements Committee 
submits the following report containing a brief state- 
ment of its own activities, brief mention of significant 
papers issued during the year and as comprehensive 
a statement, as can be briefly condensed into a report 
of this character, of the progress in the electrical field 
covered by its title. 

The committee arranged for a number of papers 
for presentation at the Midwinter Convention in 
February and had a session assigned to it. The 
papers presented at the session are as listed below: 

Regulation of Frequency for Measurement Purposes, 
by B. H. Smith. 

Measurement of Relative Eddy Current Losses in 
Stranded Cables, by J. A. Cook. 

An Electromagnetic Device for Rapid Schedule 
Harmonic Analysis of Complex Waves, by F. S. Dellen- 
baugh, Jr. 

The Limitations of the Stopwatch as a Precision 
Instrument, by A. L. Ellis. 

The paper by Mr. A. L. Ellis, listed above should 
be considered as related to the paper by Mr. H. B. 
Brooks which was presented last year under the title 
of the Accuracy of Commercial Electrical Measure- 
ments. This paper by Mr. H. B. Brooks, it was 
hoped would contain an analysis of the characteristics 
and limitations of the stopwatch, as well as the purely 
electrical instruments. This could not be included, 
however, and it was felt by the committee this year 
that it would be desirable to have such a paper on 
record. The paper was, therefore, prepared by Mr. 
A. L. Ellis and serves very well indeed to supplement 
or complete the very thorough paper presented the 
year before by Mr. H. B. Brooks. 

In addition to the papers referred to above, other 
papers or articles are listed below which seem of 
sufficient significance and value to include in this brief 
report. It is not intended or even possible to make a 
complete bibliography of all papers or articles which 
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may have appeared during the past year, relating to 
the general subject of instruments and measurements, 
but as stated above the following brief mention seems 
of value in this report: 

The Corona Voltmeter and the Electric Strength of Air, 
by Whitehead and Isshiki, in the JouRNAL, A. I. E. E. 
for May 1920. The proposed increase of transmission 
line voltages makes the measurement of crest voltage 
of increasing importance. In this paper Dr. Whitehead 
describes refinements in the corona voltmeter and a 
modification of the previously accepted law of corona. 

New Current Balance for Calibration Work, 
by Otto A. Knopp, Electrical World, Vol. 75, May, 1920. 
This apparatus makes it possible to obtain a large 
number of standard values of current from a single 
value calibrated by independent means. It is es- 
pecially suitable for central station use in the calibration 
of a-c. ammeters. 

Portable Oscillograph, by J. W. Legg, JOURNAL, 
A. I.E. E., July, 1920. The oscillograph in its previous 
forms is a valuable instrument, but is not well suited 
to field work. The form described by Mr. Legg re- 
places the arc lamp with a tungsten lamp operated 
at very high efficiency, and excites the galvanometer 
magnets from a storage battery. A number of in- 
genious features are included in order to control 
exposures. 

A Dynamometrical Comparator, by Edy Velander, 
JOURNAL, A. I. E. E., July, 1920. The accurate 
measurement of small alternating currents presents 
considerable difficulty. This comparator, in connec- 
tion with a d-c. potentiometer, is stated to give accurate 
measurements of currents from 5 to 50 milliamperes, 
at frequencies up to 2000 cycles. 

Permanent Magnets’ in Theory and _ Practise, 
by S. Evershed, Journal, Inst. Elec. Eng. (London), 
Sept., 1920. This paper is primarily of value to the 
designer and maker of electrical instruments and 
meters. 

Magnet Steel, by Honda and Saito, LElectrocian, 
Dec. 17, 1920. This paper gives the properties of a 
‘remarkable steel for permanent magnets, having a 
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very large coercive force and intensity of residual 
magnetization. 

The method of making large ammeter shunts which 
was mentioned in a paper before the Institute in 
February, 1920, has been used by A. B. Field in 
England, who gives particulars in a paper in the 
Journal Inst. Elec. Eng. for August, 1920. This 
paper and its discussion are particularly valuable in 
view of the increasing size of totalizing shunts used 
to measure the direct-current output of synchronous 
converters or the total direct-current output of sub- 
stations. 

Wattmeters have been made on the electrodynamic, 
electrostatic, and electrothermal principles. To these 
may now be added the “vibration wattmeter,” an- 
nounced in a paper by Biermanns in Archiv fur Elek- 
trotechnik for August, 1920. This is similar to a 
permanent-magnet moving-coil vibration galvanometer, 
but has two windings in the coil, one used as a current 
coil and the other, with a non-inductive external 
resistor, as a voltage coil. Two readings are taken, 
for the second, the relative direction of current in the 
two windings is reversed. The power is proportional 
to the difference of the squares of the deflections. 
It is said that as low as 10°'? watt can be measured. 

Considering the question of new developments in 
apparatus, the makers of watthour meters and demand 
meters advise, in general, that the effort, during the 
past year, has been mainly expended in restoring the 
pre-war quality of output, rather than any considerable 
amount of new development. 

Apparatus continues to be developed for making 
measurements either of kilovolt-amperes or of the 
inductive component to be used in connection with 
rates including a power factor charge. 

One of the makers of indicating instruments reports 
the development of a new line of small size portable 
instruments (ammeters, voltmeters and wattmeters). 
These instruments would be of particular interest to 
those desiring small but accurate and serviceable in- 
struments which can be carried in the pocket or the 
tool kit. : | 

The makers of precision and recording instruments 
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report the continued development and application of 
electrical measuring methods and _ instruments_ to 
problems and functions not fundamentally electrical. 
While electrical methods have been used for years in 
making laboratory measurements of quantities not 
electrical, the significant fact now is the wider applica- 
tion of electrical measuring devices for recording and 
for the actual quantitative control of industrial pro- 
cesses. . 

Automatic Gas Analysis. Apparatus is now avail- 
able for the automatic recording of gas analysis. The 
operation of the apparatus depends on_the thermal 
conductivity of the gases being analyzed. The ap- 
paratus is arranged so that variations in the thermal 
conductivity of the gas being analyzed will cause 
corresponding variations in the temperature of a re- 
sistor having a high temperature coefficient of re- 
sistance. The variations in this resistance are recorded 
by an automatic Wheatstone-bridge recorder. Such 
apparatus finds a valuable application in plants manu- 
facturing hydrogen, oxygen and other gases for com- 
mercial purposes. 

Electrical Temperature Controller. Equipment has 
been developed for controlling the temperature of any 
piece of operating equipment, and particular effort 
has been made to obviate the trouble due to ‘“‘hunting”’ 
occasioned by the lag between the change in the 
quantity which is causing the heating and the cor- 
responding change in the temperature of the body under 
control. The device in question is designed to control 
the input of the quantity causing the heating in ac- 
cordance, not only with the actual temperature of the - 
body, but also in accordance with the rate of change 
of the temperature of the body itself. For instance, 
if 100 deg. cent. is the limit of temperature desired, 
it is possible to measure the rate at which the tempera- 
ture is approaching the 100-deg. point so that the 
load may be cut off at the proper instant to allow 
the temperature to drift up to a final limit of 100 deg. 
cent. without exceeding this value. 

The definition of power factor in polyphase circuits 
which was active last year and mentioned in last year’s 
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report as being in preparation by a Special Joint Com- 
mittee, can be considered as now in the hands of the 
Standards Committee. A session at last summer’s 
convention of the Institute was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of this subject and as a result of this open dis- 
cussion, the Special Joint Committee prepared certain 
definitions which were reported to the Standards 
Committee. 

The question of standardization of the nomenclature 
of commonly used electrical instruments and measuring 
devices was discussed at a meeting of this committee 
during the year and preliminary steps have been taken, 
which it is hoped will ultimately lead to the standardiza- 
tion of many names and terms. The work which has 
been done to date has been confined to the members 
of the committee only, in preparing us complete a list 
as possible of the names and terms to be discussed and 
standardized. No further report can be made at this 
time but a brief mention of this activity, however, seems 
desirable with a recommendation that the succeeding 
committee continue the work during the coming year. 

F’, V. MAGALHAES, Chairman. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors: 


The Educational Committee has been greatly 
handicapped by the wide geographical distribution 
of its members, the work being delayed by tedious 
long-distance correspondence. 

The Committee held a meeting in Chicago on 
November 12, 1920, Mr. Schuchardt presiding, and 
while only three members were present a plan for the 
year’s work was outlined which later received the 
approval of all the members. The Committee wished 
to determine in what respects the technical graduates 
failed to meet the expectations of their employers 
and to obtain definite suggestions as to how the pro- 
duct of our Engineering Colleges could be improved. 
For this purpose a circular letter was prepared and 
sent to over a hundred prominent electrical engineers, 
requesting their opinions and criticism. A summary 
of the replies and a discussion of the suggestions 
received will be prepared for publication in the JOURNAL. 

The Committee believes that a better correlation 
than obtains at present in curricula, in methods of 
giving instruction, and in other factors that pertain 
to college training of engineers may be secured among 
the several branches of the engineering profession. 
To gain this end the Committee recommends that 
arrangements be made for holding a symposium on 
Engineering Education in 1922 in which representatives 
from all the National Engineering Societies should 
take part. 

In a resume of the progress made during the year 
in the field represented by the Educational Committee 
much or little may be said. A statistical report on 
new buildings, improved equipment, enrollment and 
graduation data, and the numerous changes in courses 
and curricula, would no doubt be extensive, as much 
progress has been made in these respects; but this 
information, even if available, would probably be of 
little interest. The large increase in enrollment has 
made it necessary for most engineering schools to 
bend every effort towards meeting the increased de- 
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mands for equipment and larger teaching staffs to 
the exclusion of all other interests. 

The excellent record made by engineering graduates 
in the World War is by many taken as prima facie 
evidence that the training given these men must 
have been highly satisfactory and that a return to 
pre-war conditions would leave little more to be 
desired. In any event, the methods of giving in- 
struction and the training given to engineering students 
now do not differ greatly from what obtained before 
the war. 

The most noteworthy movement in technical educa- 
tion during the past year, is the extension of plans to 
greatly increase investigational work and industrial 
research in engineering colleges. The quickening 
power of research, the discovery and the development 
of new principles and new applications, is of more 
vital importance to educational institutions than 
to industrial organizations. Effective cooperation on 
a comprehensive scale, between the research divisions 
of manufacturing companies and the faculties of 
engineering colleges, is a consummation devoutly to 
be desired. 

As forerunners of greater things to come the Tech- 
nology Plan of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Research Department, recently es- 
tablished at the University of Michigan, are of general 
interest. A better understanding of the problems 
involved and the solutions effected seems highly 
desirable. To this end the Committee has requested 
Dr. C. L. Norton, Director of Industrial Cooperation 
and Research to prepare a paper on the development 
of the “Technology Plan’ for publication in the 
JOURNAL. Plans are under consideration for similar 
cooperative research departments or extension of 
engineering experiment stations in a number of 
Universities and technical schools. 

C. EDWARD MAGNUSSON, Chairman. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
DOMESTIC POWER COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors: 

The Industrial and Domestic Power Committee during 
the present term has actively continued its plan of 
specific study and report on the application of electric 
power to industry. In the work it has had the help 
of eleven subcommittes, each headed by a member of 
the Industrial and Domestic Power Committee as 
follows: 


No. 1—Subcommittee on Motors with Particular 
Reference to Speed-Torque Characteristies. A. C.- 
Lanier, Chairman. 

No. 2—Subcommittee on Domestic Power Applica- 
tion. H. Weichsel, Chairman. 

No. 3—Subcommittee on Applications in Printing 
Industry. W. C. Kalb, Chairman. 

No. 4—Subecommittee on Cranes and Hoists. 


~ R. H. McLain, Chairman. 


No. 5—Subcommittee on Applications to Machine 
Tools. H.D. James, Chairman. 


No. 6—Subcommittee on Applications to Passenger - 


and Freight Elevators. H. P. Reed, Chairman. 

No. 7—Subcommittee on Applications in the Textile 
Industry. H. W. Cope, Chairman. 

No. 8—Subcommittee on Applications in the Cement 
Industry. Fraser Jeffery, Chairman. 

No. 9—Subcommittee on Applications to Pumps, 
Fans and Blowers. P. H. Adams, Chairman. 

No. 10—Subcommittee on Applications of Elec- 
trical Energy in Industrial Heating. M. J. McHenry, 
Chairman. 

No. 11—Subcommittee on Rubber Industry. W. E. 
Date, Chairman. 

A complete roster of the several subcommittees will 
be found in the Year Book. These subcommittees have 
worked. Give them and their chairmen the full 
eredit for our work of this term. 

The Committee has conducted one Institute meeting 
at Akron and Cleveland on January 14th, 1921, and 
under the auspices of Subcommittee No. 11, W. E. 
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Date, Chairman. It was a good practical meeting, 
with plenty of interest. 

We have had one thorough committee meeting, 
viz: on January 14, 1921, at Akron, Ohio, with an 
attendance of 21. 

I recommend that our committee plan and activities 
be continued another term. I feel that while our 
apparent results are not large, that nevertheless a 
constantly widening group in the Institute is becoming 
familiar with what we are doing and is taking interest 
in it. With patience and encouragement the plan 

-will continue to grow in interest and value. 

As a portion of this report is submitted a report of 
progress in the Industry prepared by Mr. W. C. Yates 
of our Committee and alsoa full report from the Chair- 
man of each Subcommittee. I recommend these 
several reports for your careful consideration. 

As a committee we have tried hard to make our work 
of value. It is of value. The work that individuals 
and groups of two or three have put in with resulting 
monographs are notable contributions to the Institute 
files and as Chairman of this Committee, I can do no 
less than direct attention to them. 

I also commend to you the help and efficiency con- 
stantly accorded us in our work by the Secretary of 
the Institute, and those associated with him. 

A. G. PIERCE, Chairman. 


Industrial and Domestic Power Applications— 
Progress of the Art During the Year 1920 


By W. C. YATES 


Despite the fact that industrial activity slumped 
decisively during the latter part of the year 1920, 
the first three quarters of the year compensated for 
this to such a degree that the sum total of the industrial 
and domestic electrical equipment installed during the 
year was unquestionably greater than in previous 
years. :; 

The use of electrically-driven domestic machinery, 
such as washing machines, vacuum cleaners, ete., 
showed an unprecedented growth until the business 
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depression set in. An astonishing amount of such 
machinery was installed for the benefit of thousands 
of housewives, and this was especially true of washing 
machines. All this required no special developments 
in the way of motors, switching devices, etc., because 
suitable types of such electrical equipment were already 
available. 

Turning to the industrial field in general, it may be 
said that-considerable advance was registered in the 
incorporation of safety features in both motor and 
and control appliances, especially to the latter. The 
use of 50-deg. motors as compared to the old 40-deg. 
ratings increased and there was evidence of much more 
accurate study of the power required to drive machinery 
and a closer selection of the motors to do the work. 
This necessitated in turn the evolution of more overload 
protective devices, in which connection considerable 
improvement was made during the year. 

In certain fields of industry no particular advance 
in the art occurred during the year 1920 to be particu- 
larly worthy of mentioning. In other fields definite 
steps in advance were made of which the following 
are worthy of note: 

Mining. The activity in mining was not quite up 
to that of former years, but a number of interesting 
large equipments and an unusually large number of 
small hoist motors from 100 to 250 h. p. were installed 
or under construction at the close of the year. The 
McKinney Steel Company’s hoist at Bessemer, Michi- 
gan, was put into commission. This is the largest 
d-e. iron ore hoist in the United States. It is driven 
by a 1650-h. p., 80-rev. per min., direct-connected motor. 

Steel Mill. A record was made in the number of 
electric main roll drives put into commission. Im- 
provement was shown in the accuracy of the speed 
control provided. : 

Considerable improvement was made in the control 
devices, especially of the magnetic type for steel mill 
auxiliary machinery, this improvement having to do 
with the better wearing qualities of the contactors and 
consequent longer life of the control equipment. 

Machine Tools. In this field the development of 
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motors and controllers for high-speed woodworking 
machinery stands out most prominently. .This ap- 
plication required specially designed motors operated 
at frequencies as high as 300 cycles. 

Textile Industry. An interesting development in- 
volved the application of individual drive to a series 
of tentering machines for starching and drying cloth: 
where three independent rolls, each driven by an 
individual motor, were tied together by an automatic 
control equipment that insured the same speed of the 
fabric through the three machines. This same tie- 
in of two or three machines to run at the same speed 
was accomplished in the printing of cloth and did away 
with expensive line shaft equipment very apt to get 
out of order. 

Paper Mill. A new form of sectionalized motor drive 
for paper machines was developed, each section being 
driven by an independent motor, the speed of which 
with relation to the speed of the other sections may be 
regulated to suit the requirements, and when once 
adjusted will retain this relationship as positively as 
though geared together. 

A typical installation of this new drive was to a 
paper machine consisting of nine sections and employed 
in the manufacture of newsprint. This machine is 
designed for high-speed operation, producing paper 
164 inches wide at the rate of 1000 ft. per minute. 
Eight sections of the paper machine are each equipped 
with a 100-h. p.,-136-rev. per min., shunt-wound motor 
direct coupled, while the reel is driven by a direct- 
coupled motor of 30 h. p. These nine motors are 
supplied with power on a Ward Leonard system from 
a 600 kw., 250-volt turbine generator, and the speed of 
the machine as a whole is controlled by the voltage 
of this generator, the fields of the motor being excited 
from the same excitation source as the generator. 
The motors have the same speed regulation from no-load 
to full load. 

The novel feature of the installation consists of 
20-h. p. synchronous motors, one of which is mounted 
on the base of each of the d-c. motors, and is connected 
to the main motor by means of a gear and a pair of 
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cones belted together with an eight-inch double-ply 
belt. The function of these synchronous motors is 
to rigidly tie together the various sections of the paper 
machine and maintain a positive unvarying speed 
relation between them. 

Oil Well. The demand for oil well motors continued 
to increase in both old and new oil fields. The power 
companies were unable to supply ample power for 
this purpose. 

In Los Angeles County the deepest electrically 
drilled oil well in the world was completed in June 
and its depth was 4650 ft., this being the “Anita A” 
well of the Shell Company of California: 

Another development of the year in Southern Cali- 
fornia oil fields was the application of motor drive to 
deep drilling by the rotary method. This has pro- 
gressed to a stage which gives every indication of its 
complete success. 

Handling of Coal, Ore, etc. Improvements may be 
noted in the machines developed to handle coal, ore, 
and other bulk materials, although this involved no 
new developments in the electrical apparatus. A 
particularly interesting installation is the coal loading 
pier of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company at 
Curtis Bay, Md. This was improved last year by 
the addition of four trimming machines. It is now 
possible to load a 10,000-ton boat in eight hours. 

Elevators. Mention may be made here of the ap- 
plication of the two-speed a-c. motor to elevator ser- 
vice, the motor having two windings and the lower 
speed being employed for making landings. 

Pumps and Fans. Particularly worthy of note is 
the increased use of synchronous motors in the operation 
of pumps and fans. 

Logging. A unique installation which will un- 
doubtedly have considerable influence on the future 
of the lumbering industry ‘consists of a combined 


outfit of electrically-operated yarder and loader hoists 


which was placed in service in August, 1920, by the 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Company of Snoqualmie, 
Washington. The yarder is operated by a 200-h. p., 
600-rev. per min., - three-phase, 60-cycle, 550-volt 
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motor of special construction designed particularly 
for the very high torque which is essential in yarder 
service. 

The loader, which lifts the logs brought in by the 
yarder, is a duplex outfit with two hoists, each gear- 
driven by a 75-h. p., slip-ring motor. These hoists 
are not provided with mechanical brakes, but each has 
two electrical brakes, one being the standard type and 
the other a solenoid load brake which has inherent 
graduated braking characteristics. The reason for 
this double brake equipment is to secure low and 
fully controlled lowering speeds when placing the 
heavy logs on the cars. 

Electric Shovels. Considerable improvement was 
made in the application of electric drive to shovels. 
The chief improvement involved the use of the Ward 
Leonard system in the individual drive of the several 
motions of the equipment. 

Advance was made in the design and application of 
equipment for are welding, electric furnace work and 
in other fields. A report of this kind cannot possibly 
cover the ground in any detail as it is only intended 
to point out the steady advancement of the art in the 


broad field of industrial and domestic power. 

[This report to the Board of Directors was supplemented 
by a statement from each of the sub-committee chairmen, giving 
an outline of the plans and the work accomplished to date 
of each of the sub-committees.] 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF TELEGRAPHY AND 
TELEPHONY COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors: 


The following report contains a review of the en- 
gineering of telegraphy, telephony and radio com- 
munication during the Institute year 1920-1921. 


WIRE COMMUNICATION ALONG RAILROADS 


Technical developments of the past year have placed 
the telegraph and telephone departments of railroads 
in the United States and Canada in a more service- 
able condition than they have heretofore been. The 
work of the technical committees of the Telegraph and 
Telephone Section of the American Railway As- 
sociation has been added to by the institution of 
committees handling the subjects of telephone trans- 
mission, radio and wired radio communication, and 
technical education for employees. A considerable 
number of new undertakings are now about ready for 
service trial in the field. Improvements are embodied 
in recommendations submitted by committees working 
on the problems of protection against lightning dis- 
turbances, inductive interference, electrolysis, wire 
transpositions and stronger pole line construction. 

The Railroad Administration’s trunk circuits radiat- 
ing from Washington, D. C., were promptly discon- 
tinued at the termination of Federal control of the 
railroads, and the wires returned to the control and 
use of the individual railroads. The general inter- 
change of wire service between the various roads, 
through connecting railroads not concerned in the 
purpose of the communication, was at the same time 
discontinued. 

The employment of recent types of telephone re- 
peaters has been arranged for by a number of the large 
railroads for the purpose of improving long distance 
telephone service. On the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad the installation was completed 
of an aerial cable between New York and New Haven. 
Circuits in this cable have telephone repeaters, and 
on some pairs loading coils are provided. 

The subject of stronger pole lines has been given 
serious attention on many railroads. On some lines 
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the factor-of-safety plan of construction has been 
extended. 

During the year the increase in telephone lines has 
not been great, due mainly to retrenchment following 
temporary business depression. 

Some progress has been made in replacing older 
types of calling selectors, and changing the method 
of operation of others in order to obtain low-resistance 
simplexes for telegraph service. Also, some tests have 
been made with wire-guided carrier-current signaling 
in conjunction with engineers of the United States 
Signal Corps under the direction of Major General 
Squier, Chief Signal Officer. 

The practise of welding joints in exposed lines has 
been extended. 


PRINTING TELEGRAPH SYSTEMS 


The application of automatic printing telegraph 
systems to commercial requirements is being extended, 
both in the United States and Canada. A notice- 
able tendency is the gradual standardization of ap- 
paratus and of methods. Development generally is 
along the line of reducing equipment maintenance 
costs by simplifying the various printer units and 
making them more substantial mechanically. 

For trunk circuits carrying heavy traffic the multi- 
plex system is being widely applied. A multiplex 
system provides two or more two-way channels per 
wire. The ease with which the multiplex system may 
be made to meet traffic growth—simply by the ad- 
dition of operating tables and associated equipment— 
is one reason for its success. Another reason is that 
it allows taking full advantage of the signaling capacity 
of a wire. With the multiplex it is possible to handle 
eight hundred or more messages per hour over a single 
conductor; correct incidental errors instantly, and 
have every message so handled ready for delivery to 
the addressee as soon as it has passed over the wire. 
An objection to older automatic systems was the time 
required in preparing the message for delivery after 
its receipt. There was also delay in correcting inci- 
dental errors, 
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A new field being entered by printing telegraphs is 
that including private branch offices, and way-office 
circuits. Developments in this direction center on the 
problem of producing a tape-printing machine so de- 
pendable as to require only occasional attention from 
mechanics, and so simple in operation as to be handled 
satisfactorily by an ordinary typist. A promising use 
for this system is its employment by commercial 
concerns and industrial establishments for inter- 
communion purposes and for communication between 
business offices and telegraph offices. 

“START-STOP”’ PRINTING TELEGRAPH SYSTEMS 

In all modern printing telegraph systems the principle 
of synchronism is employed. Systems employing con- 
tinuous synchronism require that the apparatus at 
the transmitting and receiving stations be in phase at 
all times, and usually consist of distributors having con- 
stantly rotating arms operating in unison. Continuous 
synchronism is generally used when more than one 
simultaneous transmission over one wire is desired. 

Systems not employing continuous synchronism, 
but providing instead that a signal be transmitted to 
start from a position of rest the arms of the transmitting 
and receiving distributors or their equivalents, are 
called ‘“‘Start-stop’’ systems. The arms of the trans- 
mitting and receiving distributors are timed to rotate 
at practically the same speed for one revolution and 
then come to rest—one rotation for each letter, figure 
or other character. 

The start-stop systems of recent American develop- 
ment use thefive-unitsignalingcode. Forcircuitswhere 
the traffic requirements are such as to call for a speed of 
sixty words per minute, start-stop systems are 
satisfactory and their use is being extended. Such 
circuits are operated duplex over distances of 300 
miles without intermediate repeaters. The employ- 
ment of repeaters permits operation over greater 
distances. 

Start-stop systems may be grouped into two classes. 
In the first, the distributor, transmitter and printer 
are separate units. With systems of this class a 
speed of approximately sixty-five words per minute 
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is possible. In the second class, the distributor, trans- 
mitter and printer are self-contained in a single unit, 
the transmitter being controlled by a typewriter form 
of keyboard. Systems of the second class are also 
known as simplex printers and are operated at a speed 
of about fifty words per minute. 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH SIGNALING 


From the year 1858 until 1871 submarine cables were 
operated in one direction at a time only. Since the 
latter year, cables have been operated duplex. From 
1871 until 1908, important improvements were made 
in existing apparatus. In the latter year “‘magnifiers” 
were introduced which permit operation of long cables 
with considerably reduced line current strength, with © 
consequent increase of signaling speed—50 per cent 
or more above previous speeds. 

In recent years a tendency in cable signaling has 
been to introduce terminal apparatus aiming at 
reduction in operating costs. Tape perforators of the 
mallet type have been replaced by perforators having 
keyboards similar to those of a typewriter, permitting 
largely increased output per operator in a given time. 
Automatic transmitters are used which insure con- — 
tinuous transmission of uniform signals. Automatic 
relays have been installed to connect together sections 
of cables to permit direct working without the necessity 
of manual relaying of messages. In some cases instead 
of direct automatic relaying a re-perforator is intro- 
duced which is actuated by signals from one section 
of cable perforating a tape which feeds into a transmitter 
sending into an adjoining section of cable. 

Considerable progress has been made in applying 
printing telegraph systems to submarine cables. Ex- 
perimental installations have been in actual service 
operation during the past year or two. The applica- 
tion of printing telegraph systems to ocean cables 
reduces operating costs and, perhaps to some extent, 
increases operating speeds. Further improvements 
now being made in ocean cable printing apparatus 
will result in much simplified equipment with promise 
of an increased output in unit time. 
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PROTECTION OF LINES AGAINST LIGHTNING 
DISTURBANCES 


No radical changes have recently been made in the 
character of protection installed on communication 
lines for protection against lightning disturbances, 
but the growing need for continuous operation of 
lines has renewed interest in developing efficient self- 
restoring lightning arresters. Some of the more 
dependable existing types of arresters have been 
improved with the object of bettering the protection 
and lessening circuit interruption after static charges 
have been dissipated. Present types of arresters 
embody the principles of the airgap, vacuum gap, 
and choke coil. : 


REDUCTION OF INDUCTIVE INTERFERENCE 


Promising progress has been made during the year 
toward the solution of the problem of inductive inter- 
ference control and reduction. The growing difficulties 
in keeping communication and power circuits in well 
separated locations—attendant upon the rapidly in- 
creasing demands for these services—has brought 
a real appreciation of the need for thorough and 
systematic attention to the coordination of the engi- 
neering of these facilities. 

As a consequence, increasing effort is being directed 
toward learning sound methods of coordination, and 
toward the application of these methods in the initial 
planning of construction. Prominent. among _ these 
efforts toward more systematic treatment of the 
problem are facilities inaugurated by the National 
Electric Light Association for centralized study by a 
committee and engineering staff specializing in this 
subject. 

It is an indication of sound progress that the problem 
is now recognized as of mutual concern by the various 
electric utilities. The trend is clearly toward co- 
operative study and treatment as in the best interests 
of these utilities. 

Noteworthy in this direction is a step taken by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company and the 
National Electric Light Association in developing 
broadly laid plans for cooperative procedure in working 
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out and applying methods for the control and reduction 
of inductive interference with telephone service. 

So far as the committee has learned there has been 
no outstanding development during the year in the 
form of specific devices or methods applicable to either 
the communication or power facilities for inductive 
interference reduction. It is, however, of interest to 
note that the engineers of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company have developed and given some 
preliminary field use to a new_type of “noise meter,” 
designed to measure the degree of disturbance indicated 
in a telephone receiver without bringing in the personal 
factor of the observer in judging equivalent noise as 
is the case with the older “noise” standard employed 
by the telephone companies. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONY 


During the year there was in general a continuation 
of refinement in the design of automatic telephone _ 
apparatus. So far as radically new developments are 
concerned no epoch-marking inventions have been 
disclosed. 

Further progress has been made in standardization 
of apparatus and in details of maintenance and opera- 
tion. The undertaking to standardize nomenclature 
resulted in the publication of about 100 definitions of 
current terms. 

There have been placed in service three devices the 
introduction of which may have an important relation 
to the further development of the art: 

1. The call indicator, used in calling from an auto- 
matic office to a manual office during the period of 
mixed working, which displays the call number before 
the operator and permits automatic subscribers to 
~ dial all numbers. 

2. A calling device number plate with office names 
in addition to numbers, to permit retention of office 
names in small multi-office exchanges converted to 
automatic. 

3. <A calling device number plate with the alphabet — 
in addition to the numerals to enable the first few 
letters of the office name to be used as “numerals i ina 
large multi-office exchange. : 


+ & lie alba —— el 
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CARRIER-CURRENT TELEPHONY AND TELEGRAPHY 


At the Midwinter Convention of the Institute there 
was presented a paper on ‘‘Carrier-Current Telephony 
and Telegraphy,’’ by two members of the committee, 
Messrs. Colpitts and Blackwell, which gives a history 
of this art; states the fundamental principles which 
underlie it; discusses the action of open-wire lines and 
short lengths of cable to the frequencies used in carrier 
operation, and describes the carrier systems which 
have been developed and put into commercial use in 
the Bell ‘l'elephone system. The historical part of 
this paper is interesting, showing the principles under- 
lying carrier-current operation as having been worked 
out at an early date, but that economical use of such 
systems was not possible until the introduction of the 
three-electrode vacuum tube as a modulator, demodula- 
tor and amplifier; until the art of transmission over 
wires, including repeater operation, had been developed 
to its present state, and until the development of 
electric filters had been carried to the point permitting 
effective utilization of comparatively low carrier 
frequencies. 

The commercial telephone installations described 
give four added telephone circuits over each pair of 
line wires in addition to the usual telephone and tele- 
graph facilities provided by the wires. Commercial 
telegraph systems provide as many as ten added duplex 
telegraph circuits, also in addition to the usual facilities. 

As pointed out in the paper, the apparatus involved 
in such systems is necessarily complex and, therefore, 
expensive, so that systems of this type are in general 
economical only for comparatively long circuits. 

RADIO 'TELEGRAPHY 


Radio communication during the past year has 
undergone a reorganization of ownership of the im- 
portant patent rights which should relieve a very com- 
plicated situation and result in placing in use equip- 
ment superior to that heretofore employed. The radio 
companies are now in a position to proceed without 
imminent fear of infringement of essential patent 
rights. 

The superior serviceability of continuous waves, 
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with beats reception, has been recognized and the 
principle is being extended in practise. 

The ease with which short waves can now be 
controlled from electron tubes has had much to do 
with the rapid change in the practise of the art. Spark 
transmitter systems, for all but ship emergency uses, 
are no longer planned for commercial operations. 

With the more general use of continuous wave 
systems and the resulting greater possibilities of 
selectivity there is a strong legislative sentiment in 
favor of more liberal regulations. The use, with 
continuous waves, of a large number of working 
wave-bands, with a reserved emergency and calling 
band, will do much to eliminate the interference and 
troublesome delay which now exists at each of the 
several important ocean harbors. The sentiment that 
favors greater freedom in wave-band selection also 
favors the enforcement of more rigid requirements of 
purity of radiation and the securing of minimum damp- 
ing at transmitting stations. 

Transoceanic service has been further improved with 
a resulting increase in the volume of traffic handled 
and in the quality of service rendered. The gradual 
elimination of minor defects that.commercial operation 
has brought to light has resulted in pronounced im- 
provement in continuous operation over long distances. 

The accomplishments in static elimination, per- 
mitting the better utilization of means of amplifica- 
tion of signals, have done much to overcome operating 
variations due to atmospheric disturbances and other 
causes. 

A broadening of the field is noticeable in adapting 
radio systems and methods to new uses, and several 
such applications are looked for in the immediate 
future. The remote control of switches by means of 
radio is now being considered. 

The superheterodyne method of reception, due to 
EK. H. Armstrong, stands out as an important contri- 
bution of the past year. 


RADIO TELEPHONY 
The progress of radio telephony during the past 
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year has been in the direction of the application of the 
three electrode tube, developed during the past seven 
years, to a point where it serves as an amplifier de- 
livering comparatively large power, or as _a reliable 
detector or telephone repeater, to the problem of 
supplying radio service of a commercial character in 
connection with existing wire lines. 

This progress in all its phases is illustrated in a radio 
telephone toll circuit now in commercial operation in 
the territory of the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 


.Company, furnishing telephone service between the 


Island of Santa Catalina and the wire metwork of the 
mainland centering in California. a 

The Avalon-Los Angeles radio toll circuit is believed 
to be the first radio telephone installation in the 
world to be opened for public service. The service 
was inaugurated on July 16, 1920. The radio circuit 
is operated according to wire line methods. The 
operating circuit is from Los Angeles, Cal., to Avalon 
on Catalina Island. The radio section is between two 
coastal stations thirty-two miles apart. The circuit 
is provided with through line ringing of a type which is 
free from interference, and a superposed telegraph 
circuit capable of forming a link in a duplex wire tele- 
graph circuit. The transmission and quality over the 
circuit are of such high standards that it is regularly 
connected, when required, into the long distance 
telephone circuits. On several occasions conversations 
have been carried on between the S. S. Gloucester in 
the Atlantic Ocean, and the Avalon office in the 
Pacific Ocean, the transcontinental telephone wire 
line being used as the connecting link overland. 

The extensive application of types of electric wave 
filters in transmitting and receiving circuits has made 
it possible to obtain a good quality of speech and at the 
same time to secure greater selectivity than was possible 
with the prior art. The use of loops for receiving and 
of shorter wave lengths for short distances had to some 
extent reduced interference. 

STANDARDIZATION OF TERMINOLOGY 


A sub-committee of the Standards Committee of 
the Institute has been engaged in the work of formula- 
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ting standard definitions of terms most commonly used 
in telegraphy, telephony and radio signaling. The 
importance of such work, especially in the case of an 
art developing as rapidly as is the art of electric com- 
munication, is obvious. Not only is it of advantage 
to eliminate ambiguous and superfluous terms, and 
terms wrongly used or etymologically incorrect, 
although these may have come into extensive use, but 
it is especially important to select the most logical and 
appropriate terminology called for by the development 
of the allied arts so as to get a proper start and thus, 
in a large degree, avoid the necessity for later revision, 
and perhaps at a time when incorrect terms have been 
widely adopted in operating practise. 

The terms so far chosen and defined have been 
simply and unequivocally, though broadly, defined in 
the light of a comprehensive survey of the field to which 
they are appropriate, thus eliminating the necessity 
of a multiplicity of terms covering slightly different 
applications. 

Consideration also has been given to bringing about 
agreement so far as practicable between English 
speaking countries. In quite a number of instances 
the same term is given different meanings, or different 
terms are employed to convey the same meaning. 
The sub-committee on Telegraphy, Telephony and 
Radio is, therefore, cooperating with a corresponding 
committee of the British Engineering Standards 
Association, with the above mentioned object in view. 

The Bell and independent telephone interests have 
found it mutually advantageous to unify not only 
operating methods, but also operating phraseology, for 
the purpose of facilitating the handling of interconnect- 
ing traffic involving cooperation between two groups 
of operators. This supplies an excellent illustration 
of the value of standardization as applied to terminol- 


ogy which can promptly be translated into dollars 
and cents. 


EDUCATION IN COMMUNICATION ENGINEERING 

Considerably- greater attention is now given in 
American universities and technological schools to 
instruction and research work in communication 


-. er he 
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engineering. Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Uni- 
versity, has an organized course in this field as has the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Columbia 
University, New York, has a course in submarine 
cable engineering. The College of the City of New 
York has a thoroughly equipped and organized com- 
munication laboratory, and at a number of the United 
States Army Departmental headquarters, or in their 
vicinities, thoroughly organized and equipped schools 
are maintained which cover these subjects. 

In addition, the programs announced for the rapid 
introduction of automatic or machine switching in 
telephony, and the continued development of machine 
telegraphy will necessitate the instruction of large 
numbers of present employees of the operating com- 
panies, as well as recruits, who will be required to 
install, supervise and maintain the equipment. In 
this connection it is recognized that it is especially 
desirable speedily to perfect the terminology and thus 
to make available a common language for teaching 
purposes as well as for field use. 

There is a noticeable drawing together of the 
engineers of the arts of telegraphy, telephony and radio 
signaling. The communication engineer of the immedi- 
ate future will have to be well versed in the engineering 
of the three divisions of the general subject. 

There are approximately six hundred communica- 
tion engineers identified with the Institute, and the 
number is now increasing at the rate of about forty 
applications per month. 

This report has been made up to include contributions 
forwarded by the following members of the Telegraphy 
and Telephony Committee: O. B. Blackwell, R. E. 
Chetwood, E. H. Colpitts, Charles E. Davies, H.W. 
Drake, S. M. Kintner, Stanley Rhoads, A. E. Silver, 
Arthur Bessey Smith and F. A. Wolff. 

DoNALD McNICOL, Chairman. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF POWER STATIONS 
COMMITTTEE 


To the Board of Directors: 

The work of the Power Stations Committee during 
the past year has included the routine work in connec- 
tion with the analysis of papers bearing on power 
station subjects, which were referred to the committee 
for attention. In addition, the committee arranged 
for the presentation at the March meeting of the 
Institute of a paper entitled Developments in Conver- 
sion |Apparatus for Edison Systems, by T. F. Barton 
and T. T. Hambleton. The committee also considered 
the suggestions of last year’s committee, and gave 
considerable thought to the preparation of a symposium 
on auxiliaries in steam and hydroelectric plants. 
While a certain amount of work has already been done 
on this subject, because of the limited amount of time 
available, further action has been postponed,—the 
recommendation of this committee being that the in- 
coming committee continue the work which has been 
started with a view to presenting a symposium on this 
subject during the early part of the coming year. 

In accordance with the request of the Board of 
Directors, your Committee presents in this report a 
brief outline of the progress of the art and the most 
important developments in power station work during 
the past year. There is also included an appendix, 
which is an abstract of the bibliography of the import- 
ant articles treating of power station design and opera- 
tion appearing recently in American and foreign tech- 
nical journals. 

During the past year, there have been several notable 
power station developments which have recently 
been placed in service, or are now in course of construc- 
tion. These plants are of large size and incorporate 
many new and interesting features of design, particu- 
larly in the details of plant layout and the combination 
and application of auxiliary equipment. 

Among the recent installations may be mentioned 
the Colfax power station in Pittsburgh, the Hell 
Gate Station in New York City, the Delaware station 
in Philadelphia, and the Calumet station in Chicago. 
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The Colfax power station represents the latest 
development in the so-called “mouth-of-mine” plant. 
This type of plant is of especial interest at this time, in 
view of the trend toward interconnection. It is es- 
sentially a design of the type most suited to bulk 
generation and distribution of power. 

The Hell Gate, Delaware and Calumet stations are 
designed particularly for metropolitan service where 
a relatively large number of feeders at generator volt- 
age are provided for the distribution of power. In the 
design of these plants, however, particularly the 
Hell Gate and Calumet stations, certain marked 
changes have been made in the general arrangement 
of busses and high-tension switching equipment. 

In the use of auxiliaries, there is to be noted a decided 
trend toward electric drive. Two of the outstanding 
features in this development are the application of 
2300-volt motors in sizes of 100 h. p. and over, and the 
use of differential relay protection of the various motor 
circuits. Considerable attention has been given also 
to the layout and protection of'all auxiliary circuits 
as well as improvements in the motors and control 
equipment to insure continuity of service. These 
features are of vital importance in the modern power 
station. The increase in the use of electric power for 
auxiliary drive has been relatively large and involves 
a number of problems which were not considered of 
prime importance when the size of the electric installa- 
tion for auxiliaries was comparatively small. 

It is further recognized that conditions in power 
station service are different from the usual industrial 
plant, and it is to be noted that the development of 
present control equipment, which heretofore has been 
based largely on the experience gained in industrial 
service, is now being given the attention required for 
power plant service, where the necessity for continuous 
operation over long periods requires greater liberality 
in details of design than has heretofore been considered 
necessary. ° 

TURBINE GENERATOR UNITS 

The past year marks a number of improvements 

in details of design and construction of turbines. A 
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more careful selection of material, closer inspection 
and improved testing facilities, particularly in connec- 
tion with static and dynamic balancing of rotating 
parts, have had an important bearing on increased 
reliability and economy of operation. 

There was also evidenced a definite change in attitude 
toward the use of larger generating units. The records 
of the past year show no increase in the size of single- 
cylinder steam turbine units, the largest unit of this 
type being of 45,000 kw. capacity. In two of the 
largest stations under construction in 1920 and 1921, 
the generating units have been 30,000 and 35,000 kw.., 
respectively. There are, however, now in operation, 
a number of 40,000- and 60,000-kw. cross-compound 
units, consisting of two or three 20,000-kw. generators, 
which show satisfactory performance in point of 
continuity of operation and overall efficiencies. 

In 1920, the two manufacturing companies engaged 
in building large turbo-generators, took contracts: for 
23 units.of 20,000 kv-a. capacity, and larger. These 
23 units aggregated 800,000 kv-a. and 690,000 kw., the 
average size unit being 35,000 kv-a. and 30,000 kw. 
It is interesting to note, in this connection, that of the 
23 large units purchased in 1920 only five were for 
25-cycle operation, and these units were purchased 
for installation in New York City. 

In large hydraulic installations, the 90,000-kw. 
development at Niagara Falls, placed in operation in 
1920,.and the 350,000-kw. plant of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario are noteworthy for their 
large capacity and new features of layout and installa- 
tion. The No. 3 Station extension of the Niagara Falls 
Power Company is notable in delivering better than 
90 per cent of the available energy of the water to the 
generator terminals. It is also of interest to note that 
the 45,000 kv-a. generators and turbines now under 
construction for the Hydroelectric Power Commission, 
will, when -completed, be the largest hydroelectric 
units thus far placed in operation. 


CLOSED AIR VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


A comparatively recent development in turbo- 
generator cooling is the closed air circulating system, 


na | 
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in which a definite volume of air is circulated contin- 
uously. There is a closed air path consisting of the 
generator and short connecting ducts to some device 
for removing the heat from the air. This cooling 
device may be the familiar spray washer, analogous 
to a jet condenser; or the hot air may be passed over 
tubes through which cold water is circulated, analogous 
to the surface condenser. Some installations of the 
closed air system with water tube coolers have been 
completed in England, and several trial installations 
have been projected in: this country. There are a few 
installations of the closed air system-in operation in 
this country, using the spray cooler. 

The principal advantages claimed for the closed air 
system are effective elimination of dirt from the 
generator and reduced fire risk. The water-tube 
cooler has the additional advantage of eliminating 
all danger of water or ice entering the generator. 
There have been a few winding failures from this 
cause in this country, and apparently a considerable 
number of such failures in England, which, according 
to information received, accounts for the more active 
development of the water-tube cooler abroad. Whether 
these advantages of the closed air system will compen- 
sate for the obvious disadvantages of increased com- 
plication and congestion in the station layout and the 
appreciable increase in cost (in the case of the water- 
tube cooler), only further study and experience can 
determine. 


LARGE POWER ‘TRANSFORMERS FOR STATION USE 


Single-phase transformers of a capacity of 23,600 
kv-a., 60 cycles—larger than any heretofore con- 
structed—have been supplied during the past year for 
stepping up from generator voltage to a present 
transmission voltage of 66,000 volts and an ultimate 
of 132,000. A bank of three single-phase transformers 
takes care of the entire output of a 60,000-kw., 11,500- 
volt, turbo-generator unit. The transformers are 
connected in delta on the low-voltage side, and star 
on the high-voltage side. Each transformer weighs 
126,000 Ib., requires a floor space of 11 ft., 3 in. by 
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10 ft. 3 in., and measures 23 feet from the rail to the 
tip of the high-voltage bushing. 

The largest single-phase, 25-cycle, transformers ever 
built are being constructed for the new Queenston- 
Chippewa project of the Hydroelectric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario. These transformers are of the 
shell type; are rated at 15,000 kv-a., and are arranged 
to step up in banks of three from a 45,000 kv-a: water- 
wheel generator to a present transmission voltage of 
110,000, and ultimate voltage of 132,000. Trans- 
formers are connected in delta on the low-tension 
side, and star on the high-tension side. Each trans- 
former weighs 186,000 lb., requires a floor space of 
11 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 6 in., and measures 28 ft. 2 in. 
from the rail to the tip of the high-voltage bushing. 

For a number of years the maximum voltage for 
commercial transmission remained stationary at about 
150,000 volts, but during 1920 this was raised to 165,000 
volts, and transformers are under construction for 
operation on a 220,000-volt, 60-cycle system now being 
built. Core type transformers of 16,667 kv-a. and 
8,333 kv-a. are being built, arranged for 11,000 volts 
on the low-voltage side, and 127,000 volts on the high- 
voltage side, so that three transformers may be con- 
nected in star for 220,000 volts. 

These transformers are designed for grounded Y 
service and are equipped with one high-voltage bushing, 
the other end of the winding being permanently 
grounded to the tank to form the grounded neutral. 

The windings of the 16,667 kv-a. transformers are 
so arranged that the 220,000-volt line lead is at the 
center of the column of coils, hence the potential to 
ground decreases towards the ends of the column, so 
that the coils nearest the yokes of the core are at or 
near ground potential. These transformers weigh 
158,000 lb., require a floor space of 14 ft. 5 in. by 
11 ft. 8 in., and measure 22 ft. 9 in. from the rail to 
the tip of the high-voltage bushing. 

Among the large air-blast transformers produced were 
five 4550 ky-a., 10,900 Y/210-volt units for use with 
synchronous converters for the d-c. system of the New 
York Edison Company. These’transformers are of 
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high inherent reactance and are used in conjunction 
with the synchronous converters without the use of 
synchronous boosters to obtain the necessary range 
in continuous voltage, this voltage range being secured 
through the compounding characteristics of the syn- 
chronous converter in conjunction with the trans- 
former reactance. 

The operating reports during the year demonstrate 
the value and the greatly extended use of the oil con- 
servator on large and high-voltage transformers. The 
utility of this feature is becoming more definitely 
established by the protection afforded from eondensa- 
tion of water in the transformer oil, the elimination of 
possible gas explosions due to decomposition of the 
oil and the gases so produced mixing with air at the top 
of the tank, and to the practical elimination of sludging 
of the oil due to oxidation when in contact with air 
at fairly high temperatures. 


SWITCHING EQUIPMENT 


In general, it may be said that there is a decided 
tendency toward simplification in station layouts and 
details of design. Complicated switching connections 
to take care of possible contingencies have been re- 
placed by simpler layouts, resulting in reduced 
costs and marked reduction in operating troubles. 
Particular care is evidenced in  switch-house 
layouts in the provision for safeguarding against 
serious trouble in case of switch explosions or oil fires. 
It has been recognized as advisable to provide as far 
as possible for greater space and greater accessibility 
to all parts of the electrical equipment using oil. 

The semi-outdoor type of construction which has 
been adopted by the Niagara Falls Power Company 
at their Echota substation, is the most recent example 
of a departure from the standard type of switch-house 
construction designed for the purpose of preventing 
as far as possible the danger from oil explosions. The 
switches in this case are erected in structures in such 
a way that the operating mechanisms are covered, but 
there is no enclosure in front of the oil switch pots so 
that the force of any explosion which might occur is 


not in any way confined. 
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Bus CONSTRUCTION 


Considerable attention has been given to the recent 
designs of switch house and equipment. Increased 
station capacities with the possibility of increased 
short-circuit stresses, call for a more substantial type 
of construction than has heretofore been considered 
necessary. One installation on record incorporates 
a type of bus support designed to satisfactorily take 
care of short-circuit stresses of 10,000 lb. applied at right 
angles to the top of the support. Greater attention 
is also being given to the layout of conductors, the 
avoiding of loops in the circuit wherever possible, and 
the provision for increased space between conductors 
so as to minimize the effects of magnetic stresses. In 
the new station of the Hydroelectric Power Commis- 
‘sion of Canada, at Queenston, the busses are arranged 
horizontally instead of the usual vertical arrangement, 
and are mounted on five-foot centers on the floor with 
concrete barriers between phases. 

A radical departure in the arrangement of busses 
and switch-house connections is incorporated in the 
designs of the new Calumet Station of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago, and the Hell Gate 
Station of the New York Edison Company. - The prin- 
ciple adopted in these stations is to separate the phases 
of each circuit, putting them into what practically 
amounts to separate rooms, thereby eliminating the 
possibility of flash-overs, oil switch explosions, or other 
troubles resulting in short circuits due to the close 
proximity of all three phases. This layout has in- 
volved the design of new switch-operating gear so that 
the pots of each phase of an oil switch may be operated 
simultaneously from a single operating mechanism. 


OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


The most important development in oil circuit 
breakers has been in the extremely heavy-duty type. 
The latest designs are for units having a rupturing 
capacity approximately twice that of any previous 
breakers constructed, or 58,000 arc-amperes at 15,000 
volts. This has necessitated designing the circuit 
breaker structure of sufficient strength to withstand 
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shock and internal pressures in excess of any previously 
encountered. It has also required a design of the 
conducting details that will withstand the heavy 
magnetic stresses resulting from heavy_ short-circuit 
currents encountered only in the largest systems. 

For substation and auxiliary power service, there 
is a trend toward the truck type of circuit breaker. 
The designs that are being constructed are fully pro- 
tected by interlocking features to guard the safety of 
the operators. 

Paralleling the high-voltage developments in trans- 
former design, there has been a corresponding advance 
in oil circuit breakers for 220,000-volt service for heavy 
interrupting duty. These breakers are physically 
the largest ever constructed, the tanks being 8 ft. 
6 in. inside diameter, and 11 ft. high. The height to 
the top of the terminal bushing is 20 ft. For a three- 
pole unit, a floor space of 10 ft. by 30 ft. is required. 

REACTORS 


Developments are still under way in the design and 
- application of reactors, particularly as affecting certain 
mechanical features which have not given highly 
satisfactory results in operation. These changes have 
been made, and for present service conditions, the 
performance of this type of equipment can be con- 
sidered fairly reliable. 

A phase of the subject which is being appreciated 
more today than heretofore is the necessity for guarding 
against the introduction of too high a reactance in the 
tie-line connections between stations or large systems. 
Too low a reactance on large systems, particularly, 
will result in excessive energy transfer at time of trouble; 
and, on the other hand, too high a reactance will 
result in decreased synchronizing power, with the 
resulting operating complications at times of system 
disturbance. The subject of synchronizing power 
between stations as influenced by characteristics of 
equipment and tie-lines, prime movers and excitation, 
is one which warrants the most careful consideration. 


DISCONNECTING SWITCHES 
The design of disconnectors is undergoing the same 
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improvement as has occurred in other bus and switch- 
ing connections. The danger of the loaded discon- 
nectors being opened is being removed by the very 
general use of pilot lights connected to the corres- 
ponding -oil switches and by mechanical interlocking 
of the disconnectors with the oil switches. In the 
ease of the new Calumet Station in Chicago, the dis- 
connectors will actually be operated simultaneously 
with the oil switch by mechanical interconnection so 
arranged that the disconnector opens immediately 
after the opening of the oil switch and the discon- 
nectors close immediately before the closing of the oil 
switch. In some stations, the interlocking is arranged 
on the doors in front of the disconnectors, thus safe- 
guarding against the opening of the switch before the 
corresponding oil switch has been opened. The rather 
frequent mistake of operating the wrong set of three 
disconnectors has been taken care of in some cases by 
a system of links and levers which operate all three 
disconnectors, or, in some cases, even six disconnectors, 
by the manipulation of a single lever which then may 
be locked in the open position if necessary. 


OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS ~ 


Several companies have, during the last few years, 
prepared detailed operating instructions for their 
operating and maintenance attendants, covering the 
operation of transmission and station equipment. The 
value of such instruction les in replacing the word- 
of-mouth transmission of operating experience through 
a constantly changing operating personnel. Carefully- 
prepared, written instructions make it possible for 
operating attendants to be transferred to different 
watches and to work in different groups without the 
necessity of the men getting used to each other’s 
peculiarities of operating procedure. It facilitates the 
rapid breaking in of new men and makes the methods 
of operation more independent of personnel. The 
preparation of such instructions entails a large amount 
of painstaking labor, but in the opinion of those who 
have done so, is etal justified by the results — 
obtained. 


H. P. LIVERSIDGE, Chairman. 
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APPENDIX 


Important Articles on Power Station Design and 
Operation that have Appeared in American 
and Foreign Technical Journals 


A—Sration Desten, Oppration anv Costs 


“Efficient Operation of Central Power Stations,” by J. D. 
Morgan. Power, October 7, 1919. This article presents data 
and curves.dealing with the operation of every unit and of 
the station as a whole and the systematic testing of all units 
to detect the falling off in efficiency and the exact cost of op- 
eration in the various departments of the plant. 

“Development of Automatic Hydroelectric Generating Sta- 
tions,” by T. A. E. Belt. Electrical World, February 28, 1920. 
The author deals with the automatic operation and remote 
control especially applicable to small and medium sized de- 
velopments and the use of synchronous and induction gener- 
ators for this service. 

“Power House Foundation,” by E. M. Lurie. Power Plant 
Engineering, February 1,1920. Information is given on methods 
for testing soil, column footings, drainage and other construc- 
tion problems in securing permanency of foundation. 

“Automatic Hydroelectric Stations,” by T. A. E. Belt. 
Electrical World, April 10, 1920. Details are given covering 
the operation of the automatic hydroelectric generating station 
of the Iowa Railway and Light Company at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa and the remotely controlled hydroelectric generating sta- 
tion of the Ontario Power Company of Ontario, California. 
Details of a proposed automatic system are given which will 
tie into a tranmission system which is fed by two very large 
steam driven generators. 

“Water Station of the Southern Power Company,” by W. S. 
Lee and Richard Pfaehler. Electrical World, May 8, 1920. 
Details and construction are given for a 90,000 h. p. generating 
station and outdoor switching station (the largest of company’s 
system) designed to provide for operation under extreme con- 
ditions of floods of large magnitude. 

“Data on Ue and Load Factor of Largest Generating Sys- 
tem in America.” Electrical World, May 8, 1920. For all 
lighting, power and electric railway companies in the United 
States and Canada operating generating stations with outputs in 
excess of 100,000 kw-hr., the following data are tabulated for the 
years, 1917, 1918, and 1919: Peak load, date of peak load, 
yearly output, yearly load factor. 

“Steam-Electric Generation in Far West,” by W. F. Durand 
and C. H. Delany. Electrical World, May 15, 1920. Present 
tendencies in the design of generating stations on the Pacific 
Coast are outlined from the standpoint of fuel consumed, 
operation with hydroelectric systems, and the size of genera- 
ting station required. Automatic control is also discussed. 

“Tmportance of Control and Signalling Circuits in a Power 
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Station,” by Probst. Elektrotechniche Zeitschrift, January 29, 
1920. The author emphasizes the importance of clearness 
and neatness in mounting all auxiliary conductors and shows on 
photographs and tracings some examples of the A HG back 
of panel wiring system. 

“Stabilizing Large Generating Systems’. Electrical World, 
July 3, 1920. Abstract of features brought out by Dr. C. P. 
Steinmetz and R. F. Schuchardt in papers presented before 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers... Operating 
conditions in the three large power houses of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company are outlined, giving an analysis of cable 
failures and the use of reactors. Conclusions drawn by Dr. 
Steinmetz regarding the use of power limiting reactors, and 
locating them in the system are given. 

“Water Power Plant at Gosgen, Switzerland.’ Schweizerische 
Bauzeitung, January to May, 1920. Details are given of hy- 
draulic construction with numerous illustrations. The develop- 
ment is located on the Aare at Gosgen, Switzerland and has a 
total rating of 45,000 h. p. 

“Hydroelectric Power Station at the Great Lake, Tasmania.” 
London Engineer, July 9, 1920. An interesting scheme of speed 
control of water wheels is described for whichit is claimed the 
advantages of both needle and deflector regulation are secured. 

“Pelton Wheel Reconstruction,” by Perey Pitman. London 
Engineering, June 25, 1920. Structural changes in Pelton water 
wheels are described, first, to replace defective and broken 
buckets which were becoming a source of danger and, second, 
to economize water by putting on buckets of a more modern 
and efficient type. It is reported that the efficiency was im- 
proved about 5 per cent by these changes. 

“Niagara Falls 100,000-H. P. Development,’ by John L. 
Harper. Electrical World, September 18, 1920. Details of 
the general engineering problems involved are given, together 
with comments by N. R. Gibson in hydraulic design and effi- 
ciency of units in plant, comments by L. S. Berin Bernstein 
of effect of loading on construction of substructures and main 
features of plant operation by George R. Shepard. 

“Centralizing Power Plant Maintenance,” by W. C. D. Rou 
and F. C. Ralston. Electrical World, September, 25, 1920. 
The author points out that by separating maintenance of plant 
equipment from operation uniform standards of work can be 
established and a group of repair specialists developed. The 
plan of handling maintenance work in centralized shops is shown 
in organization charts listing the personnel of the maintenance 
sections and showing their relations to the other groups com- 
prising a station operation division. The system outlined is 
used in maintenance work in the generating stations of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company. 

“Analyzing Maintenance Costs.” Electrical World, Sep- 
tember 25, 1920. This article shows the relationships of the 
age of equipment to energy output and shows that electrical 
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apparatus is far less expensive to repair than steam equipment. 
Data are also given showing total repairs to be virtually propor- 
tional to plant rating. Maintenance costs of steam plant equip- 
ment for 1918 to 1920 in a station having a rating varying from 
43,000 kv-a. to 63,000 kv-a. are given. 

“High Economy in Small Steam Plants,’ by E. H. Tenney. 
Electrical World, September 25, 1920. The author. gives re- 
sults of experience in operating 28 plants containing one to 
three boilers. The causes of low efficiency are reviewed and 
means suggested for preventing, detecting and correcting op- 
erating conditions. 

“Springdale Station of West Penn Power Company,” by G. 
G. Bell. Electrical World, September 25, 1920. Details are 
given of the design of a steam plant with an ultimate rating 
of 300,000 kw. The station is located at a coal mine and coal 
is delivered to the bunkers direct from a mine tipple. Part 2 
of this article describes electrical and operating features. 

‘Developments in Power Plants and Generating Stations,” 
by Alfred Still. Electrical Review, August 21, 1920. The author 
gives general tendencies in power station design, both hydro- 
electric and steam electric. 

“Hlectrical Features of Niagara Falls Power Station,’ by J. 
Allen Johnson. Electrical World, October 23, 1920... The 
author points out that to insure reliability of service and sim- 
plicity of operation each 32,500-ky-a. generator in the Niagara 
Falls 100,000 h. p. extension has been dealt with as a separate 
unit. Features of control are outlined. 

“Power Station Designs.” Beama, August, 1920. This 
subject is discussed under the following division: Drive of 
auxiliaries, maintenance of efficiency, condensing plant, feed 
water system, guarantees and testing, and over-all thermal 
efficiency of power station. 

“Dalmarnock Power Station.’”’ London Zlectrician, Sep- 
tember 20, 1920. This is a new power plant erected on the River 
Clyde not far from Glasgow. The ultimate capacity is 150,000 
h.p. Energy is stepped up and transmitted at 20,000 volts 
to substations over three-core split conductors and _ six-core 
type cables using the Merz-Hunter system of protection. 

“Design of the New Canadian Niagara Power Project.” 
Engineering News-Record, October 14, 1920. The article gives 
fundamentals which govern the design of the hydroelectric — 
installation of the Queenston Chippewa hydroelectric plant 
of the Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario. 

“Blectrical Equipment of the Super-Power Station at Golpa, 
Germany,” by H. Probst, Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift, September 
2, 1920. The output of this station was intended to be used for ~ 
nitrogen fixation and to supply large nitric acid plants in the 
neighborhood with approximately 250,000,000 kw. hr. or 
one-third of the total output. The plant is located close to a 
lignite mine and is laid out for 64 steam boilers feeding eight 
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A. BE. G. turbines each coupled to one 6000-volt 50-cycle 
22,000-kyv-a. generator. 

‘‘Blectrical Features of Springdale Plant of West Penn Power 
Company,” by George S. Humphrey, Electrical World, December 
4, 1920. The author describes the considerations in laying 
out this station to be operated at high power factor and the use 
of temperature detectors in generators and transformers, 
flexible scheme of supply for auxiliaries and balanced relay 
protection. Part 2 of this article (Electrical World;-December 
11,1920) dealt with physical arrangement of equipment, balanced 
relays to protect generators and transformers and methods to 
indicate total station loads. 

“Interconnection of Power Systems,’ by Harold W. Smith, 
Electrical Journal, November, 1920. The author deals with 
the important considerations in planning for interconnection 
of power systems and covers the following points: Selection of 
switching equipment, tie lines having ample synchronizing 
power to hold the systems in parallel; relay protection system; 
voltage conditions with regard to the flow of reactive current. 

“Safety-First Methods of a Big Power Plant,’”’? Power, April 
19, 1921. Rules for protecting employes of the United Electric 
Light & Power Company, New York City against mechanical 
and electrical dangers. 

“Coal Handling Methods at New Baltimore Station,’’ Elec- 
trical World, Jan. 15 and 29, 1921. Details of how coal is 
received and handled in a 140,000-kw. station and the method 
of dividing the load with large hydroelectric plant. Generator 
fire protection and the welding of steam piping. 

“Switchgear in Modern Power Station,’ by R. A. R. Bolton, 
English Electric Journal, October, 1920. Arrangement of 
circuits and typical connections with comments on the use of 
current limiting reactors to reduce effects of short-circuit 
currents. 

“Australian Steam Station of 125,000-Kw. Rating,” Electrical 
World, Feb. 19, 1921. Design of a plant located in coal field 
where coal can be secured at cost of 50 cents per ton. All 
electrical equipment located out of doors. 

“Hydroelectric Station of 50,000-Kw. Rating Built in 15 
Months,” by R. C. Starr, Electrical World, Feb. 26 and March 19, 
1921. Construction and design for Kerckhoff station of San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation at Fresno, Cal. Con- 
siderations that influenced layout of equipment. : 

“Development of 450,000 Ky-a. on Pit River in California,” 
by A. H. Markwart, Electrical World, March 12, 1921. Plans 
for construction of five stations utilizing 2070 ft. drop in Pit 
‘River. Units of 35,000 kv-a. rating to serve 220,000-volt 
transmission line. 

“50,000-H. P: Waterwheels for 500 000-H. P: Plant Mcriby: 
K. T. J. Brandon, Electrical World, March 20,1921. Layout of 
equipment for Queenston-Chippewa station of ay Seite 
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Power Commission of Ontario employing 50,000-h. p. turbines 
under a head of 305 ft. 

“Colfax Station at Mouth of Coal Mine,” Electrical W orld, 
April 2 and 16, 1921; Power, April 5, May 3, and May 24, 1921. 
Features of Duquesne Light Company’s Colfax station design 
incorporated to attain high economy and reliability of operation. 
Details of initial-installation of 60,000 kw. for a plant of 300,000 
ultimate rating. Three-element compound 60,000-kw. turbo 
generators are installed and provided for. Duplication of 
circuits and equipment and arrangements to prevent spreading 
of troubles that may occur. 

“New Type of Switch House to Prevent Bus Short Circuits,” 
by B. C. Jamieson, Electrical World, April 2, 1921. Arrange- 
ment of New Calumet station of Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany with details of wide separation of bus“phases to preclude 
interphase short circuits. Use of current limiting reactors to 
exclude outside disturbances. 

“Plants of Chilean Exploration Company,” by M. Neustatter, 
Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift, Jan. 6, 13, and 20, 1921. Detailed 
illustrated article on station layout and equipment built by 
Siemens-Schuckert in Berlin for producing electrolytic pure 
copper from ores in Chile. Power station is rated at 40,000 
ky-a. Four 12,500-kw. steam turbines drive 9000-kw., 0.9- 
power factor, 5000-volt, 50-cycle, 1500-rev. per min. generators 
and receive steam from 16 B & W oil fired boilers. Deseriptions 
of station electrical layout and transformer station are given, 
with wiring diagrams. 5 , 

“Output of Systems Exceeding 100,000,000-Kw-hr. in 1920,” 
Electrical World, April 23, 1921. Peak load, date of peak and 
output for years 1920, 1919, 1918 and 1917 of 71 central station 
systems and 9 electric railway companies. Also tabulation of 
energy generated and purchased and that used for light, power 
and railways. . 

“Delaware Station of Philadelphia Electric Company,” 
Electrical World, May 21, 1921. Factors taken into considera- 
tion in laying out a 180,000-kw. station on limited space at a 
time when steel was difficult to procure. Among the mechanical 
features discussed are the coal and ash handling facilities, 
unusual furnace design, facilities for converting to oil or powdered 
coal operation and the selection of auxiliaries. 


B— Prime Movers anp GENERATOR DeEsiGN AND OPERATION 

“Designs of Large Vertical Alternating-Current  Water- 
wheel-Driven Generators,’ by M. C. Olson, General Electric 
Review, November, 1919. The author calls attention to some 
of the special features that must be considered in the mechanical 
and electrical design of large hydroelectric generators. 

“Spring Thrust Bearing and Cooling Coils on Larger Vertical 
Generators,’ by T. W. Gordon, General Electric Review, Novem- 
ber, 1919. The author states that for many years one of the 
limiting features of large vertical machines was the need of a 
_ simple thrust bearing. 
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“Reatures of Design in Large Hydraulic Turbine,” by F. H. 
Rogers, General Electric Review, November, 1919. The author 
analyzes problems encountered in designing wheels of high 
efficiency for both low and high head applications. He calls 
attention to. conditions under which certain losses become 
sufficiently important to warrant considerable effort to minimize 
them. = Sete 

“Failures.of Turbo Generators and Suggestions for Improve- 
ment,” by J. Shephard, London Electrician, January 16 and 23, 
1920. In the opinion of the author failures may be roughly 
classified under (1) mechanical weakness, (2) electrical weakness, 
(3) heating and fire risks, (4) ventilating difficulties. _An analysis 
of these failures is presented. 

“Alternators Rated at 22,000 Ky-a. for Glomfjord,” by J. 
Wennerberg, Teknisk Tidskrift Elektroteknik, November, 1919. 


This article gives drawings and pictures of two large three-phase . 


generators built for the Norwegian Government’s plant at 
Glomfjord, Sweden. These are rated at 20,000 kv-a. with a 
continuous overload capacity of 22,000 kv-a. and are the largest 
water turbine driven generators built in Hurope.. 

“Effects of Short Circuits on Power House Equipment,” 
by E. G. Merrick, General Electric Review, November, 1919. 
The author deals particularly with the electromagnetic stresses 
and abnormal temperatures developed in power house equipment 
resulting from short circuits. 

“Mechanical Design of Large Turbo Generators,’ by M. A, 
Savage, General Electric Review, February, 1920. The author 
deals with high speeds and increased stresses in the construction 
of rotors and the ventilation of the modern turbo generator. 

“Optimist’s View of Turbine Development,’ by Richard H. 
Rice, Electrical World, April 17, 1920. Abstract of an address 
by Mr. Rice before the Boston section of the A. I. E. E. and 
A. S. M. E. in which he showed that turbine troubles were due 
chiefly to manufacturing conditions during the War. 

“Ventilation of Steam Turbine Generators,’ by George 
Monson, London Electricity, March 12, 1920. The article 
reviews the development of forced air ventilation for cooling 
large generators and describes the modern closed air circuit 
with humidifying equipment and air dryers under the generator 
foundation. 

“Short-Cireuit tests on a 10,000-kw. Turbine Alternator,’’ 
by E. 8. Henningsen, General Electric Review, March, 1920. 


Data are given covering a series of tests on the performance of 


alternators having smooth-core rotors under short circuit. 

“Huge Induction Regulator Installation,’ by Raymond 
Bailey, Electrical World, June 12, 1920. The author points 
out that in order to work transmission lines at maximum load 
the Philadelphia Electrie Company has installed out-of-doors 
two 1750-kv-a., three-phase regulators and gives the conditions 
under which they operate. He presents a chart which shows 
how transmission line characteristics were determined. 
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“Electric Drive for Station Auxiliaries,” by E. E. George, 
Electrical World, June 12, 1920. The author takes up the ad- 
vantages of electric auxiliaries and the economies that accompany 
those advantages. 

“Heating of Alternators and Induction Motors,” by M. 
Baringolz, L’Industrie Electrique, November 25, December 10, 
and 25,1919. The author presents a set of formulas permitting 
the calculation of the working temperature of stator copper, 
rotor iron and rotor copper in alternators and induction motors. 

“Increasing Oil Circuit Breaker Capacity,” by Cv J. Hejja, 
Electrical World, July 10, 1920. The author gives details of a 
study on a standard oil circuit breaker with a view of determining 
the extent to which the rupturing capacity at short circuit of 
switching units in present use may be increased in order to 
avoid, if possible, the expense of replacing them by units of 
larger capacity or of a different type. A breaker equipped 
with pressure vents, hollow contact rods and improved liquid’ 
for quenching the arch showed greatly increased rupturing 
capacity under test. 

“Predetermination of the General Dimensions of Electrical 
Machinery,” by H. de Pistoye, Revue Generale del’ Electricite, 
January 24, 1920. This article contains a number of general 
theorems regarding the relations between output and certain 
general dimensions, such as rotor diameter, iron length, width 


‘of air gap, speed, ete. A general formula is derived which ‘shows 


the most. economical relation of diameter to axial length for 
rotating machinery. 

“Grounding of Electric Machinery and Installations,’ by 
J. Damien, Revue Generale del’Electricite, January 24, 1920. 
The author cites the French rules regarding grounding of 
electrical installations and criticizes their vagueness in wording. 
Advantages and disadvantages of different methods of grounding 
are discussed and some practical suggestions given. 

“Governor Adjustment for Efficient Parallel Operation,” by 
F. Oppenheimer, Electrical World, July 31, 1920.. The author 
presents speed load curves of prime movers with various governor 
adjustments and gives details of the method used in adjusting 
the governors in the plant of the Pennsylvania Water and Power 
Company. 

“Present Tendencies in Turbo Alternator Design,” by J. 
Shepherd, London Electrician, July 2, 1920. The writer deals 
particularly with the problem of ventilating and water-cooling 


of turbo alternators. He also takes up the proper insulating 


of coils and the danger to coils of vibration. 

“Selection of Oil Circuit Breakers,’’ by W. A. Coates, London 
Electrician, July 2, 1920. The writer discusses the rating of 
oil circuit breakers with reference to breaker capacity as defined 
by the British Engineering Standards Association. He points 
out the advantage in having graphic methods of determining 
short-circuit current values in networks and shows a chart 


‘devised for such use. 
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“Temperatures in Large Alternating-Current Generators,” 
by W. J. Foster, General Electric Review, July, 1920. The 
author. calls attention to certain advantages that would be 
derived in taking the air directly from the room and passing 
it away to some point in the building remote from the machines 
or out of. doors. 

“Reatures of 37,500-H. P. Water Turbine,” Electrical World, 
October 2, 1920. In this article comments are presented by 
W. M. White on water wheel and generator considered as a 
homogeneous unit in the 100,000-h. p. extension. to the plant 
of the Niagara Falls Power Company. Louis F. Moody dis- 
cusses the design of waterwheels for generators of different makes. 

“actors Determining Generator Design,’ Electrical World, 
October 16, 1920. Comments by F. D. Newbury on the design 
of generators used in the new extension of the, Niagara Falls 
Power Company together with comments by R. B. Williamson 
and W. J. Foster on designs furnished by the Allis Chalmers 
Company and the General Electric Company respectively. 

“Repair and Inspection of Hydraulic Turbines,” by L. W. 
Wyss, Electrical World, November 27, 1920. Practical informa- 
tion is given on taking machines out of service together with 
points to be observed during inspection. 

“Oil Switehes for Large Electrical Power Systems,’’ London 
Engineer, September 3, 1920. Short-cireuit characteristics of 
alternators and speed of oil switch opening with units of ex- 
tremely large size are discussed in this paper. 

“Continental Switch Gears,’ by W. A. Coates, Beama, 
October, 1920. The author deals with circuit breakers and 
electrical layout common to European practise. 

“Recent Development in Turbo Alternators,” by F. D. 
Newbury, Electrical World, January 17, 1920.. The author 
comments on the increase in ratings from 1913 to 1917 and: the 
tendency in steam turbine-generator construction and operation. 

“Investigation of Water-Air Radiators for Cooling Generators 
and Motors,” by H. G. Reist and EH. H. Freiburghouse, General 
Electric Review, February, 1920.. The authors point out that 
in the case of electrically driven ships the usual method of 
washing the ventilating air for turbo-generator units cannot 
be applied on account of the space limitations on shipboard. 
The plan of circulating salt water through a radiator much on 
the order of the automobile radiator and cooling the hot ventila- 
ting air by this means, has been investigated by the authors. 
A number of data and curves is given to show the advantages 
of this method where space is limited. 

‘Present Status of Large Turbo Generators,” by Dr. Louis 
Bell, Electrical World, January 17, 1920. The author deals 
tite the size of station and the requirements from the stand- 
point of economy and simplicity in station design and operation. 
The speed stresses are touched upon and the advantages and 
disadvantages of multiple-stage generating units. ° 

“Some Recent Developments in Large Steam Turbine Prac- 
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tise,’ by K. Baumann, April 7, 1921, Journal Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, London. The author reviews mn great 
detail developments of steam turbine design and construction 
in Europe and America since 1912 to date and also deals with 
a new design which embodies a multi-exhaust system where 
the steam in the last stage passes partly into impulse blading 
and partly through reaction blading with claim of greater 
capacity and efficiency with no appreciable increase in over-all 
dimensions of single barrel turbines of the Curtis type. 

“Temperature Limits of Large Alternators,” by G. A. Juhlin. 
London Electrician, Jan. 28, 1921. The possibility of increas- 
ing temperature limits in alternators using class B insulation 
is discussed with list data for breakdown voltage of mica wrapped 
in copper bars after heating for 7000 hours at 190 deg. cent. 

“The Modern Hydraulic Turbine,” by Frank H. Rogers and 
Lewis F. Moody, Journal of -Philadelphia Engineers Club, 
March, 1921. Two articles on the hydraulic turbine from stand- 
points of modern requirements; tests of models, special features 
of designs; and requirements of larger stations. Mr. Moody 
reviews the turbine’s evolution and describes new types of high 
speed runners. 

“Manufacture of High-Voltage Alternating-Current Wind- 
ings,” by W.Zederbohm. Siemens Zeitschrift. Illustrated des- 
cription of high-voltage motor, generator and regular windings 
developed during last 20 years. Asphalt treatment and inclosing 
of coils in sleeves of ““Mikanite”’ standardized by Siemens-Schu- 
ehert Works. 

“The Gas Turbine,” London Engineer, Feb. 11, 1921. 
Tests at works of Thyssen & Company on 500-h. p. gas turbine 
invented by H. Holzwarth and built in 1914. 


C—Bomer Puant DesigN AND OPERATION 


“What the Adoption of Higher Steam Pressure Will Mean,” 
by F. R. Parsons. London Electrician, January 2, 1920. The 
writer considers the effect of higher steam pressures on stand- 
ard boiler design, on the material used and on reciprocating 
engines. 

“Extension to L Street Station, Boston,” by Charles H. 
Bromley. Power, January 27, 1920. Boiler room provided for 
convenience and economy. 30,000-kw. single-cylinder impulse 
turbine installed. 

“Electrically Heated Boilers and Heat Storage.” London 
Engineering, February 6, 1920. Details are given for the heat- 
ing of water by electricity where water power is inexpensive. 
Attention is called to tests on two electricity boilers in Switzer- 
land in which it is said that 90 per cent efficiency was obtained. 
Several makes of boilers equipped for electrical heating (mostly 
of Swiss origin) are described. sve 
“Sluicing Ashes Shows Low Cost,” by “A. W. Morgan. 
Electrical World, July 3, 1920. The method used in the new 
Denver station of the Denver Gas & Electric pens Company 
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is explained, which shows the handling cost of 16.4 cents per 
ton of ashes or about 2 cents per ton of coal fired. 

“Preparing Pittsburgh District Waters for Boilers.” Power 
Plant Engineering, August 15, 1920. Reference is made to 
the water of the Monongahela River where water pumped 
from mines into the river is highly charged with sulphates and 
the industrial pickling and by-product coke plants which line 
the river banks have a contaminating refuse water. which. is 
discharged into it. Efficient testing and treating requized for 
this water are described. 

“‘Surface Condenser Maintenance; by R. J. T. Wood, | Elec- 
trical World, September 25, 1920. The author shows by illus- 
trations the composition and structure of tubes. He points 
out that many steam station troubles are directly traceable 
to salt-water leakage in condensers where plants are near the 
seashore and discusses the over-all plant economy when adequate 
condenser maintenance is not attended to. Reference is made 
to maintenance work in the plant of the Southern California 
Edison Company at Long Beach and Rodondo Beach. 

“Steam Plant Metering Practise,’ by Robert KE. Dillon. 
Electrical World., September 25, 1920. The author points out 
that the checking of losses in the boiler room and the turbine 
room of large central stations by the aid of records from instru- 
ments is passing through the stage today which was passed by 
the electrical end of the station years ago. He refers to the 
types of instruments and records which are essential to effi- 
cient steam plant operation. 

“Kmmet Mereury Boiler.””’ Power, August 3, 1920. Details 
are given for the construction of a mercury boiler and turbine 
which has been developed by W. L. R. Emmet and makes use 
of high boiling point of mereury and its condensing points at 
28 inches vacuum and 465 deg. fahr. The heat given out by 
the condensing mereury vapor makes steam of the cooling. water 
and this steam may be used to drive another turbine or for 
any other purpose for which steam may be required. The ex- 
perimental equipment has been in operation with over 1000 kw. 
load on an electric turbine and its operation showed that the 
economies predicted were fully realized. Mr. Emmet believes 
that with an inerease of 15 per cent in the amount of fuel used - 
the same.amount of steam can be supplied to the turbines as 
under present conditions and a mercury turbine will generate 
power equal to about 66 per cent of the power generated by 
steam turbines. 

“Factors in the Design of Large Boiler Plants,’’ by J. G. Rol- 
low. Llectrical Review, August 21, 1920. The author dis- 

_ cusses the principal factors affecting equipment of boiler plants — 
of large capacity. 

“Selection of Steam Plant. Meters,’ by J. W. Andree.  Elec- 
trical World, November 20, 1920. The author divides meter- 
ing of upparatus into classes necessary for safe operation, for _ 
good operation, and for checking results and gives a list of de- 


ak 
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vices included in each of these groups. He also shows that 
the proper use of correct meters will greatly improve economy. 
Reference is made to the results which are being secured in 
the Long Beach Steam Station of the Southern California 
Edison Company. 

“Economies to be Expected of a Super-Station,”’ by John A. 
Stevens. Power, June 1, 1920. Table giving power costs for 
100,000-kw. turbine station with different priced coal. 

“Remodelling Stokers and Furnaces,’ by T. A. Marsh, 
Electrical World, Jan. 22, 1921. How boiler ratings were in- 
creased 39 per cent by enlarging grate areas and improving 
arch designs. 

“Redesigned Stirling Boilers,’’ Electrical World, April 23, 1921 
and Power, April 19, 1921. Details of reclassification and stand- 
ardization to simplify tube lengths, drum locations and other 
fundamental elements. , 


D — FUEL AND CoMBUSTION STUDIES 


“Burning Low-Grade Coals of Montana and Wyoming,” 
by E. H. Bull. Electrical World, January 10,1920. The author 
gives test data for fuels that have heretofore given operating 
men mueh difficulty and shows that proper. furnace design 
will solve the combustion problem associated with the burning 
of such fuel. 

“‘Pulverized Coal in Central Stations,’ by John Anderson. 
Electrical World, March 13, 1920. Data given on tests of five 
468-h. p. boilers using pulverized coal in the Oneida Street 
power station of the Milwaukee Electric Railway and, Light 
Company. 

‘Pusibility of the Coal Ash from Kastern Coal,’’ by Messrs. 
Selvig, Brown and Fieldner. Coal Age January 22-29, 1920. 
Tables are given showing the fusing temperatures of the ash 
of coal mined in certain sections of the eastern coal regions, 
the sections chosen being parts of Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Tennessee, and Alabama. 

“Burning Oil with Mechanical Atomizers,’’. by Robert Sibley 
and C. H. Delany. Electrical World, March 27, 1920. Opera- 
ting details are given for the mechanical atomizing oil burner 
ur pressure-jet. burner with best operating pressure and temp- 
eratures outlined. 

“Handling Coal by Using Belt Conveyors.” Electrical World, 
April 10, 1920... Details are given for handling coal in modern 
plants with examples from installations in the Middle West 
and the Kast. 

“How Bituminous Coal Can Be Safely Stored,” by H. H. 
Stoek: Coal Age, March 18, 1920. A careful discussion 


of the best methods of storing various kinds of bituminous 


coal are given with special reference to fire risk. 

“Burning Low Grade Coals of the Southwest,’ by W: M. 
Park. Electrical World, April 24, 1920. Operating and_ test 
results are given with chain-grate settings of different types 
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with recommendations for using the fuel available in the South- 
west. 

“Pylverized Coal.’ Electrical Times, (London), May 20, 
1920. Deals with changes necessary in water tube boilers 
for the application of powdered fuel indicating that the front 
of a furnace may be extended and converted into a combustion 
chamber. 

“Storing of Coal for Central Stations,’ by H. H. Stoek. 
Electrical World, July 31, 1920. The author points out that the 
experience of recent years has emphasized the necessity for 
storing of coal and that’ coal should be of uniform size and free 
from dust, but with proper care, run of the mine may be stored. 
Details of various methods used are outlined, with a discussion 
of spontaneous combustion and the importance of size of coal 
in storage. Precautions to be taken in storing coal are also 
given. : 

‘Unusual Efficiencies with Oil Fuel,’ by Joseph Pope and 
Frank G. Philo. Electrical World, October 9, 1920. The authors 
give details of the arrangement for using fuel oil with mechani- 
cal atomizers in the plants of the Savannah (Georgia) Electric 
Company and the Blackstone Valley Gas and Electric Company 
of Pawtucket, R. I. Details of tests on the new installations 
are also given. 

“How the Coal Situation has Affected Central Stations in 
the last Six Years.’’ Electrical World, October 16, 1920. A 
tabulation is presented which gives the reports from 54 central 
stations showing the amount of storage, kinds of coal pur- 
chased, the prices paid, and the pounds of coal used per kilo- 
watt hour. 

“Mechanical Oil Atomizer Efficient at 320 Per Cent Boiler 
Rating.”’ Electrical World, October 16, 1920. Details of 
tests made by the Babcock and Wilcox Company on a 450-h. p. 
boiler fired by mechanically atomizing oil burners are given 
by Darrah Corbet. 

“Remodeling Ignition Arches,” by T. A. Marsh. -Flectrical 
World, October 23, 1920. The author deals with the importance 
of properly proportioning ignition arches to combustion rates 
and points out that the desired stoker dimensions influence 
ignition arch design on which capacity, efficiency, responsive- 
ness, and fuel range depend. 

“Efficient Handling of Fuel Oil.’”’ Power, January 11, 1921 
to March 8, 1921. Storing, and feeding to furnaces. 

“Pulverized Coal Under Central Station Boilers,” by John 
Anderson. Power, March 2, 1920. Methods of applying 
equipment, and facts concerning operation. 

“Superpower Plant for Utilization of Peat,’ by F. Bartel. 
Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift, Nov. 4, 11, 25, 1920. Design of 
a 120,000 steam-electric station to burn peat bog. The total 
production is estimated at 400,000,000 kw-hr. with a peat con- 
sumption of 920,000 tons per year. Details for storing the fuel 
are given. 
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“Ultimate Boiler Capacity Limited by Fuel Conditions,” by 

Joseph Harrington. Electrical Review, March 26, 1921. Size | 
as and characteristics of fuel and rates of combustion in furnaces. : 
Fusing temperature of ash and its effect on Eines uot Zombyetiay 
ie cateaecete lait ietiberis vi DS Gi Jai 

: _“Powdered-Coal | Firing 6 ee iscsi ~ bat Friedrich 
ee “Munzinge r, Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift, Feb. 3, 1921. De- 
“3 tails of different systems for pulverizing coal, feeding it to 
~ boilers, ‘and burner construction for SaEED's station units. oes 
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ANNUAL RE ORT OF ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors: 

In its endeavor to assist in advancing the art in the 
field coming within its scope, and in recording progress 
made therein, the Committee on Electrical Machinery 
has cooperated with the Standards Committee, the 
Meetings and Papers Committee and the Library 
Board of the A. I. E. E. 

For some time it has had under consideration certain 
proposed changes in the Standardization Rules relating 
to high-potential testing in order to overcome the failure 
of the present rules to impose any test between adjacent 
coils in any circuit-of any phase; any test between 
phase windings where the highest potential difference 
exists when the machine is operating, and to overcome 
the unknown stresses imposed at certain points due to 
the capacity effects in large machines. 

The Committee has reviewed for the Papers Com- 
mittee all the papers submitted for presentation before 
the A. I. E. E., or for publication in the JOURNAL, that 
deal in any way with electrical machinery. Through 
the medium of papers solicited the Committee has 
aimed to place on record the advances in the art as 
indicated in design and theory as well as in the con- 
struction of the great power plants on sea and on land. 
It has arranged for the preparation and presentation 
of a paper by Mr. E. 8. Henningson on “The Applica- 
tion of Synchronous Motors to the Propulsion of Cargo 
Boats’; a paper by Mr. John L. Harper on ‘Extension 
to Plant No. 3 at Niagara Falls,’ and one by Mr. 
William M. White on “Hydraulic Turbine Develop- 
ment.” These three papers will be read at this Con- 
vention. 

For the purpose of determining in what way the 
Engineering Societies Library now supplies the wants 
of the Electrical Machinery Committee, or of persons 
interested in electrical machinery, a study was made of 
the conditions in the Library from the point of view, 


not of librarians, but of persons desiring to obtain 


information concerning the theory, design, construction 
and operation of electrical and allied machinery. 


a 
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This study disclosed an unnecessarily unsatisfactory 
condition in the facilities placed at the disposal of 
engineers interested in, and under necessity for, in- 
vestigating new phenomena and for solving new prob- 
lems, and these facts have been laid before the Library 
Board of the A. I. E. E. 

In the work undertaken by the Electrical Machinery 
Committee, the chairman has had the unanimous and 
enthusiastic support of the members of the Committee. 

B. A. BEHREND, Chairman. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF PROTECTIVE DEVICES 
COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors: | 

Several years ago it appeared that the work of the 
Protective Devices Committee would be conducted 
to better advantage if it should assume that the 
Committee would be largely reappointed from year 
to year and that it might undertake investigations 
which could not be completed within any one fiscal 
year. Since that time it has practically lost all interest 
_in the fiscal year except.for the purpose of making 
its annual report in accordance with the Constitution. 
The investigations of its sub-committees has continued 
from year to year and on several occasions the sub- 
committees have presented their report in the form 
of a paper before the Institute. 
. At the present time the work of several sub- 
committees has not progressed to a stage where they 
are ready to present any lengthy reports in the form 
of papers, so that the present reports can be considered 
as progress reports. Several of the subjects under 
investigation by the Committee are discussed in the 
following summary. 


Current Limiting Reactors 
By F, E. RIcKETTs 


In view of the papers presented at the Annual 
Convention last year on this subject, this sub-committee 
has been able to collect but little data that would be 
of interest. 

Certain papers presented at last year’s Annual 
Meeting went into much detail in explaining the possi- 
bility of high-voltage stresses between turns of reactors 
during abnormal conditions of operation. Failures 
that had occurred in certain forms of reactors where 
bare conductors were supported by concrete were 
attributed to this cause. Since certain contributors 
to the discussion of these papers disagreed with this 
statement and, as it has since been fairly definitely 
determined that some of the failures were due to 
mechanical weakness rather than to high voltages, it 
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seems proper to call attention again to this subject. 
This type of reactor has since been strengthened by 
adding more concrete supports for the conductors and 
it appears that the trouble has been thereby overcome. 

Certain tests to determine the rupturing capacity 
of oil circuit breakers have been made that indicated 
that reactors while reducing the maximum current 
may subject circuit breakers to additional strains by 
tending to prevent the circuit from being interrupted 
at the zero value of current, which is the point at 
which a circuit-breaker usually interrupts the circuit 
in the absence of reactance. 


System Troubles 
By A. A. MEYER 

From replies to a request for data on system troubles 
experienced during the, year 1920, information was 
received from a number of the larger companies. 

Some of the replies include numerous cases of im- 
proper functioning of relays, but which were not serious 
in affecting the system. They could hardly be classed 
in the same category the committee considered for 
investigation. Moreover, several of such cases were 
cited without any word of explanation as to the possible 
cause of improper functioning. It would take con- 
siderable time and study to analyze all such cases of 
false tripping and draw any valuable deductions. I 
believe the committee should confine its attention first 
to the cases which seriously affect thesystem as a whole. 

Among the most noteworthy. cases, the following 
performances and factors are of interest as affecting 
the system as a whole. Relays are reported as func- 
tioning too promiscuously on a transmission system. 
Instead of the relays close to the source of trouble 
functioning and isolating the trouble at once, these 
relays fail for various reasons, and as a consequence, 
relays elsewhere on the system operate and shut down 
large sections, if not the entire system. The reasons 
for the relays failing to isolate only the section in 
‘trouble are such as, incorrect connections, improper 
settings and shortcomings in the relays themselves 
when called upon under abnormal conditions on the 
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system, accompanied usually by low voltage. Several 
cases were cited where low pressure, delayed reverse 
power relays from functioning in the time that was 
intended. Some transmission systems comprise a series 
of sections with graded settings, the relays in each 
section being set a trifle above or below the settings 
on the neighboring sections. Where the series contains 
many sections the increments in the settings necessarily 
have to be small to avoid too high a:setting on the 
section close to the source. In some cases the incre- 
ments are too low and due to slow circuit breaker 
operation, isolation of a fault is sometimes obtained by 
cutting out sections in additions to the desired one. 
In other cases the increments are too large and a 
fault occurring in a section close to the source is held 
connected too long to a system, and as a result the 
initial fault drags so hard on the generators as to 
throw them out of step, and a real system disturbance 
follows. Some desire has been expressed for the need 
of current limiting feeder reactors to avoid such a 
heavy drag on the generators due to a fault near the 
station. System troubles have also arisen out of small 
initial troubles in several cases due to circuit breakers 
of inadequate interrupting capacity. Duties on circuit 
breakers not infrequently outgrow their capacity on 
fast growing systems. It is quite essential that the 
capacity be checked up occasionally and compared 
to. the duty which might be expected. 

Another noteworthy factor responsible for system 
troubles comes through the practise of providing 
low-voltage releases on power house auxiliaries. In 
several cases it was reported that low main bus pres- 
sure caused the plant auxiliaries to drop off, thereby 
making matters much worse. The practise of. pro- 
viding such protection on plant auxiliaries needs careful 
reconsideration in, no doubt, many cases. 

In the above, reference has been made only to some 
of the short-comings of relay schemes. Outside of 
these, troubles have also arisen through electrolytic 
lightning arresters. One company reports several 
cases of fire, some of which were quite serious, due to 
the arrester itself failing through some slight mis- 
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treatment. ‘The hazard is greater than perhaps realized 
by many users of electrolytic arresters. 

The above are the main items of interest brought out 
in the replies to the committee’s request for a report 
on system troubles: No doubt there are several other 
eases of system trouble still unreported. It is hoped 
that some of these will be reported at a later date. 


Lightning Arresters 
By F. L. Hunt 


The sub-committee on Lightning Arresters has given 
consideration to the lightning arrester subject, with a 


‘view to determining what might be done by the 
. members of the Protective Devices Committee to 


increase the usefulness of lightning arresters as protec- 
tive devices. 

Many engineers have questioned the necessity for 
using lightning arresters on all circuits because the 
results obtained from their use have been more or less 
unsatisfactory, due in part to inherent defects in the 
designs of the arresters, and in many cases on account 
of misapplication of the equipment that is available. 

In order to obtain information regarding the present 
practise of engineers and operating companies in the 
use of lightning arresters, and to obtain as much in- 
formation as possible regarding the defects which have 
developed in the commercial arresters as produced 
today, and the unsatisfactory experiences which have 
been had in their use, a short questionnaire was sent 
to members of the Protective Devices Committee and 
to a few other operating engineers. A summary of 
these data is given herein. 

Twenty-nine copies of the questionnaire given below 
were sent out and twenty replies have been received 
up to the present time. We were also able to arrange 
a conference with Mr. R. A. Paine, who has collected 


data on lightning arrester practise to be used by the 


Overhead Systems Committee of the N. E. L. A., and 
to make use of those data so far as they applied to the 
questions under consideration by our committee. 
The sub-committee has not had an opportunity as a 
whole to discuss or consider the data which have been 
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collected. It is recommended that such consideration 
be given, however, either by the sub-committee or by 
the main Committee, in order that the greatest benefit 
may be obtained from these data. The questionnaire 
sent out was as follows: 

1. What general type of lightning arrester would you re- 
commend for feeder circuits of 1000-kw. capacity or greater, 
leading from a generating station or important substation? 

(a) 10,000 volts. (c) 66,000 volts. 

(b) 33,000 volts. (d) 150,000 volts. 

2. Under what cireumtances, if any, do you think it advis- 
able to omit lightning arresters entirely from circuits of the 
above description? 

3. How many lightning arresters would you recommend and 
what general class of arrester for a substation from which power 
was being distributed by six 22,000-volt overhead circuits? - 
(Consider only 22,000-volt side of substation). 

4. On what class of circuits of 10,000 volts and above would 
you advocate the use of horn gap lightning arresters? 

_In addition to the points raised above, the committee is 
especially anxious to get the fullest possible expression of 
your opinion as to the objectionable features in the principal 
types of lightning arresters used today on voltages of 10,000 
and above. 

We believe the work of the Protective Devices Committee 
in studying the uses and improvements desirable for protective 
devices can make progress on the lightning arrester problem 
by obtaining the reasons for the adverse opinions which exist. 
If you are willing to give us, therefore, the facts or experiences 
on which you base any objections you may have, it will be of 
great service to the committee. 

The replies to this questionnaire indicate that the 
general practise is remarkably uniform. A very large 
majority of the engineers replying to this questionnaire 
agrees in its recommendations on each of the points 
raised. ‘There are a few notable exceptions, however, 
and a few opinions expressed which vary quite widely 
from the majority of opinions, but which are given by 
men of such broad experience and in such responsible 
positions, and are based on such definite cases of 
experience that we believe it advisable to give especial 
attention to these statements. Since we are all 
familiar with the general practise on these points as 
is evidenced by the majority of opinions expressed in the 
answers to these questions, we are perhaps warranted in 
giving especial attention to the exceptions to the rule. 
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The answers to Question No. 1 were as follows: 
(a) 16 — Oxide film 
15 — Aluminum cell 
1 — Condenser resistanee with horn in parallel to 
the condenser 
1 — Compression chamber 
1 — Horn gap with water resistance 
(b) 16 — Oxide film 
14 — Aluminum cell 
1 — No arrester 
1 — Horn gap with water resistance 
(ec) 14 — Oxide film 
13 — Aluminum cell 
1 — Bennett type 
2 — Horn gap with water resistance 
1 — No arrester 
(d) 13 — Oxide film 
- 13 — Aluminum cell 
1 — Bennett type 
1 — Horn gap with water resistance 
1 — No arrester 


It should be noted in the above answers that the 


majority of those recommending oxide film recommend 


the aluminum cell also. 

Answers to Question No: 2 show 12 who believe 
there are no cases where arresters should be omitted 
entirely. There are several who are willing that they 
should be omitted at small substations or on short and 
unimportant lines, or at points not subject to lightning. 
One omits arresters for 30,000 volts and over, one for 


66,000 volts and over, and two on 150,000 volts and 
“over. One omits arresters where apparatus of modern 


design is installed. 
The answers to Question No. 3 are as follows: 
13 — Recommend one arrester for each circuit, of which 
ten. recommend the oxide film. 
5 — Recommend one arrester on the bus. 
1 — Recommends one arrester for each two circuits. 
1 — Recommends one arrester for each transformer bank. 
The answers to Question No. 4 are as follows: 
11— Do not recommend in any case the use of horn gap 
arresters. 
4— Recommend their use on cattshponiken tl circuits from 
small stations. 
3— Recommend their use with resistance in series on 
. circuits of 12,000 volts or over. 
1 — Recommends their use on 22-kv. circuits from substations. 
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1 — Recommends their use on all circuits over 10,000 volts. 
1 — Recommends their use on customer’s small substations. 


Of the comments on the objectionable features of 
lightning arresters practically all the remarks were 
applied to aluminum cellarresters. The disfavor toward 
the horn gap is shown by the small number that re- 
commends its use. Specific objections to this type 
were mentioned by a few, as follows: 

One objection made which applies to nearly all 
classes of arresters is that the spark gap used in most 
designs reduces very much the protective qualities of 
any arrester, provided the arrester could be designed 
without a spark gap. 

Referring to the aluminum cell arrester, six object 
to the fire hazard of the aluminum cell, eight object 
to the care and excessive attention required to keep 
the aluminum cell arrester in operating condition and 
in a condition to be a protection to the line, and one 
states that the mechanical features are poorly designed 
and do not stand up in service. 

Extracts from some of the letters are as follows: 


Operation erratic and protective qualities questionable. 

Disturbances are set up by the discharge of horn gaps when 
used without resistance. 

Do not stand up under service. 

As to the objectionable features of the principal types of 
lightning arresters used on voltages of 10,000 volts and above, 
I presume by “principal types’’ you refer to aluminum electro- 
lytic type and the oxide film types. My principal objection 
to these types of arresters is that they are dependent for their 
operation on somewhat obscure phenomena depending upon 
certain characteristics of the materials of which the arrester 
is constructed, these characteristics involving the action oj 
films of very minute dimensions. In my opinion a multiplicity 
of elements of so minute a nature cannot be depended upon 
to provide the strength and reliability necessary for a lightning 
arrester. 

* * * * * 

I have witnessed a number of years of successful operation 
of large power plants with lightning protective equipment sub- 
stantially as above, and during these years, at different times 
and places, both electrolytic and oxide film arresters have been 
tried out with indifferent success. I believe that all of the elec- 
trolytic arresters involved in this evolution have now destroyed 
themselves, while the horn gap-water barrel combination is 
still successfully performing its functions. 

About two years ago I purchased 16 sets of oxide film arresters 
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for 12,000-volt circuits. Only one of these sets, so far as I 
know, has had a discharge pass through it and this set was praec- 
tically destroyed on this occasion. There was present at the 
time, it is true, an abnormal condition of high dynamic voltage, 
but I am positive that a water barrel horn gap type of arrester, 
as above suggested, would not have been injured. It is my opin- 
ion that better protection at much less cost can be obtained 
by means of home made apparatus of the type suggested than 
by spending large sums of money for hair-trigger types of 
arresters based on fine haired theories and obseure chemical 
reactions. 
* * * * * 

Past experience with lightning arresters makes it difficult if 
not impossible, to justify their expense particularly so at 
the high voltages. Where companies have made consistent 
efforts to get definite data in regard to apparatus failures with 
and without arrester protection, the results occasion distrust 
as to the effectiveness of the protection afforded by. arresters. 
One of the companies affiliated with the .......... Company 
has maintained a thorough record of this nature and finds 
that failures have occurred more frequently and have effected 
larger apparatus at installations protected with arresters than 
on other installations of lesser importance which have not been 
so protected. This is true both at 100 ky. and at 66 kv. 

* * * * * 

While it cannot yet be said that the omission of lightning 
arresters at the higher operating voltages is to be generally 
recommended, in view of the evidence at hand serious con- 
sideration should be given the subject and the justification for 
each new installation decided upon its merits. 

* * * * * 

We have kept careful records of apparatus failures on our 
high-voltage lines, and when we first began building these lines 
in 1910 we were of the opinion that it would certainly be nec- 
essary to have arresters to protect the apparatus. Our ex- 
perience with arresters, however, soon demonstrated that it 
would be a cheaper thing to have spare transformers than 
it would be to.repair the very large and expensive aluminum 
cell arresters. We finally, in 1912, stopped using them entirely, 
and our expense of maintenance has been materially reduced. 
We probably pay some penalty in first cost of rather expensive 
transformers, but we feel that we are justified in getting the 
very best and highest type of transformers and dispensing with 
the lightning arrester, and feel that from the standpoint of 
service and the standpoint of economy we have made a gain. 


From an analysis of some of the reports on lightning 
arresters, and from a study of their designs, it appears 
that in order to secure the best protection, one of the 
paths through the lightning arrester should be a high 
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current capacity path, that is, a path that will allow a 
large current to flow at the time of lightning discharge. 
If such a path is provided, the arrester will have a 
lower maximum voltage across the terminals at time of 
discharge than will be the case if the discharge capacity 
or rate of discharge is limited by the insertion of a 
resistance. It is possible that with a resistance in 
series, the maximum voltage will be higher than the 
break-down potential of the apparatus or cables which 
the arrester is intended to protect. 


In general, transformers intended for a normal 
operating pressure of about 25,000 volts will withstand 
somewhat higher potentials than underground cables 
for the same working pressure. This is due to the fact 
that transformer windings are submerged in oil which 
has a high dielectric puncture value, and in addition, 
the end turns of transformers are generally built with 
extra insulation which will withstand higher voltages 
than the remaining turns in the transformer, and as the 
frequency of lightning discharges increases with their 
potential, it is the end turns in transformer windings 
which are subjected to the greatest strains at the time 
of lightning discharges. This means that for the 
protection of underground cables which are connected 
, to overhead lines, arresters should be used having a_ 
high current capacity at time of discharge such as the 
aluminum cell or the oxide film arrester, while trans- 
former installations, for supplying individual customers, 
which are connected directly to the overhead lines 
may be protected by types of arresters which have a 
lower discharge capacity and therefore a somewhat 
higher maximum potential across the arrester at time 
of lightning discharge. 


Circuit Breakers and Switches 
By H. R. WooprRow 
Your sub-committee has analyzed the replies to the 
questionnaire on oil circuit breakers which was sent 
out in cooperation with the Apparatus Committee 
of the N. E. L. A., and Power Switchboard and Oil 
Circuit Breaker Section of the Electric Power Club. 
A short abstract of the general conclusions from these 
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replies was published in the March issue of the 
A. 1. E. E. JOURNAL. 

The Apparatus Committee of the N. E. L. A. has 
prepared a detailed summary of these replies which will 
be presented before the N. E. L. A. at its annual 
meeting in Chicago on June 1, 1921. 

From the discussion following the presentation of the 
paper on “Present Day Practise Limitations of Oil 
Circuit Breakers” at the midwinter convention, the 
following additional comments are made: 

Rated Voltages. The present standards of the 
A. I. E. E. specify that oil circuit breakers shall be 
given a dielectric dry test consisting of the application 
of 214 times the rated voltage plus 2000 volts between 
the live parts and ground for 60 seconds. Although 
the questionnaire did not indicate in any way that such 
a test would not give adequate insulation it was brought . 
out in discussion that some operating companies are 
purchasing apparatus of a voltage rating higher than 
the system voltage on which the apparatus is to be 
used. 

It is recognized that the dielectric test recommended 
by the Standards of the A. I. E. E. must meet the 
requirements of average systems. It must also be 
recognized that systems not protected by adequate 
lightning arresters and systems of very large capacity 
may be subjected to voltage rises due to surges or light- 
ning that will exceed the insulation values required 
by the Standards of the A. I. E. E. Taking those 
points into consideration, it is not recommended that 
these Standards for dielectric tests be changed. How- 
ever, for systems that have characteristics, or in- 
adequate lightning arrester protection, such that higher 


‘insulation is required, the present practise of selecting 


apparatus of the next higher voltage rating is endorsed. 

Rated Continuous Current Carrying Capacity. As 
little trouble has been experienced from overheating 
of oil circuit breakers when carrying normal rated 
current, it is evident that if proper precautions are 
taken for alinement of current-carrying parts and ven- 
tilation of compartments, little trouble would be ex- 


pected from this source. 
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Rated Momentary Current Carrying Capacity. As 
a few cases of trouble were reported from this source 
and as a result of the tests made by the New York 
Edison Company,’ it is recommended that oil circuit 
breakers be given a short-circuit current rating for 
periods of both one and five seconds. 

Rated Interrupting Capacity. It appears from results 
of the questionnaire that the operating companies 
may require ratings on duty cycles other than the 
present recognized standard as given in the paper by 
Messrs. Hewlett, Burnham and Mahoney. There is 
considerable difference of opinion regarding the point 
of ending this duty cycle, the allowable condition of 
the breaker at that time, and what is considered 
satisfactory operation of the breaker. 

It has been impossible to answer satisfactorily these 
questions at this time, and it is therefore suggested 
that this matter be given careful consideration by the 
next year’s subcommittee. 

General Comments. The subject of oil circuit 
breakers as reported by this committee was intended 
to cover the field of station breakers which would 
have to rupture large amounts of power rather in- 
frequently, and is not intended to cover the subject 
of circuit breakers such as used in control equipment 
where they should be capable of interrupting full-load 
current a large number of times per hour for long 
continued periods and not be required to interrupt 
heavy short-circuit currents. 

The activities of this sub-committee have been 
confined this year entirely to the subject of oil circuit 
breakers, and it is suggested that next year’s sub- 
committee consider the question of rating and ruptur- 
ng capacity of fuses, both of the power class and 
potential transformer class, in addition to following 
up the study on limitations of oil circuit breakers. 


Schemes of Relay Protection 
By E. A. HESTER > 
It is the function of the sub-committee on Schemes: 
of Relay Protection to act as a clearing house for all 
information on protective relay schemes and to present 
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this information in such a form that it will be an authori- 
tative record of the progress of the art. The results 
of the first questionnaire, which was presented to the 
Institute in June, 1919, covered only such schemes as 
were recognized as standard because of their successful 
operation. 

A second request for information was sent out 
February 24, 1920, in order to obtain an authentic 
record of schemes which are being, or have been, tried 
out and proved successful or abandoned as worthless. 

In pursuance of the program outlined in the report 
of the Committee last year, the members to whom the 
six Geographic Sections of the United States and | 
Canada were assigned have submitted to the Chairman 
answers to the request for information from practically 
all the operating companies to whom these requests 
were sent. Much interest was manifested by the 
various companies in the work of the subcommittee 

-and, while some of the replies were delayed because of 
the pressure of other work, it may be said that, in 
general, they responded very promptly. 

In replying to this request practically every company 
has given a description of all relay schemes which it 
has used, both standardized and otherwise. In many 
instances the information on the standard schemes is 
much more complete than that which was given in the 
reply to the first questionnaire, thus adding to the 
completeness of the sub-committee files and further 
substantiating the conclusions given in the previous 
report. 

On account of the very large volume of material 
contained in these reports the subcommittee has not 
yet been able to coordinate it into the form of a report. 
A great amount of classification and compilation will 
be necessary in order to reduce the information to a 
report of practical value, and the subcommittee is now 
engaged in this task. It is planned to present this 
report in a meeting of the Institute some time next 
winter. y 

In addition to the various schemes described in the 
June 1919 Institute PROCEEDINGS several companies 
have reported the successful use of other schemes and 
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not a few reported certain schemes still on trial or tried 
out and abandoned. It is not possible to describe 
these in this brief resume, though casual mention -of 
two or three of those now in successful operation will 
be of interest and will serve as an indication of the 
general trend in protective work. 

A new pilot wire scheme has been used very success- 
fully over a period of approximately three years by 
one large company. This company’s system has 
become so complicated that considerable difficulty 
was experienced in determining relay settings and in 
securing selective action of relays. 

The new pilot wire scheme was therefore developed 
in order to reduce the number of relays requiring pro- 
gressive settings and to simplify and reduce the settings 
on other relays where this could not be used. It is 
known by its originator as the Balanced Differential 


Oil Switch 


«Differential Relay orn 
5: 


Fig. 1—Scuematic Diagram or BALANCED DIFFERENTIAL 
Reuay Systpm 


Relay System, and depends for its operation upon an 
unbalance of currents in the differentially wound 
relay coils. Such unbalance in the case of a fault 
on the line results from partial or complete opposition 
of e.m. fs. on the pilot circuit. On a through fault 
the e. m. fs. are additive and equal currents flow in the 
relay coils, but in opposite directions, so as to neutra- 
lize. Under normal conditions no current flows through 
the relays or in the pilot circuit. 

This scheme is illustrated in Fig. 1 and as may be 
seen, only two pilot wires are necessary. It is very . 
simple, and on short lines compares favorably in cost. 
with other standard installations. The cost will _ 


: 
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increase, however, as the line becomes longer because 
of the necessity of pilot wires. 

In case this scheme is used on ungrounded systems 
where a ground is not involved in the fault it will be 
found necessary to use a modification employing three 
pilot wires. This is not illustrated. 

Another company reports the successful use of a 
modification of the balanced or cross-connected relay 
scheme in which an additional double-contact differ- 
ential current relay is used. This scheme is applicable 
to parallel lines, the lines being paired off and balanced 
against each other. In the case of three limes the 
current relays on the third line are given special 
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Fig. 2—Scuematic DiacramM SHOWING DIFFERENTIAL RELAYS 


settings. The differential relays are not used to trip 
the circuit breakers but to reduce the time settings 
of the relays on the faulty line to approximately one- 
half that of the relays on the other line. Thus the 
faulty line of the pair is selected and the other line is 
left with adequate relay protection. Advantage for 
this scheme, over the instantaneous balanced scheme, 
is claimed in that the circuit breaker is not called upon 
to interrupt the initial rush of current. If it is desired 
however, the differential relay can be connected to trip 
the circuit breaker direct. A diagram of the con- 
nections used is shown in Fig. 2. 
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The cost of this scheme is the same as that of a 
standard installation except for the additional cost of 
the differential relay, which is practically the same as 
that of the standard induction type current relay. 

One very interesting installation of selective ground 
relays is reported. All operations up to the date of 
the report had been successful but the time of service 
was not considered sufficient to prove definitely its 
value. The scheme was installed with the expectation 
that faults of slow development to ground would be 
cleared at an earlier stage than is possible with phase 
relays, thus preventing the trouble from being com- 
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Sub-Station 


municated to nearby lines and preventing the system 
from being subjected to severe shock. 

A special relay wound for low operating current 
and having low energy requirements is inserted in the 
current transformer neutral lead on standard current 
and power relay installations. When used with current 
relays this ground relay trips the circuit breaker direct, 
while with power relays at the substation end it is 
arranged to short-circuit the over-current phase relay 
contacts, thus leaving the power relay to discriminate 
as to direction of power flow. The principle of opera- 
tion is obvious since current will flow in the ground 
relay only upon the occurrence of a ground. Therefore, 
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in the case of phase to phase short circuits the operation 
of the phase relays is not interfered with. This may 
be clearly seen by referring to Fig. 3. 

The cost of this scheme exceeds that of the standard 
installation only by the additional cost of the ground 
relay which is practically the same as that of the 
standard type current relay. 

The above developments would indicate that the 
general trend is toward the selection of defective lines 
by means of the fault or trouble current rather than 
by relying altogether on the use of progressive time 
settings and current settings on the. basis of the total 
current. As systems grow larger and more complicated 
progressive settings necessitate maximum time in- 
tervals which are so high as to be impracticable and the 
need for adequate schemes which do not require. pro- 
gressive settings has become a necessity as well as 
a convenience. While no scheme has as yet been 
developed which can be universally applied and which 
will obviate the necessity of progressive settings, the 
manufacturing and operating engineers are to be 
commended for their efforts toward this end. Results 
which have recently been obtained give promise of a 
closer approach to the ideal means of protection. 

It is the aim of the sub-committee on Schemes of 
Relay Protection to preserve an accurate record of 
the developments and operations of the various pro- 
tective schemes, which records will be available to 
the operating and manufacturing companies under the 
Committee rules. It is to be hoped that the service 
of this subcommittee will play some part in preventing 
duplication of effort among engineers and foster a 
gradual tendency toward the standardization of 


~ protective relay schemes and devices. 


D. W. Ropgmr, Chairman. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF IRON AND STEEL 
_ INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors: 

During the past year, the viette p part played by 
electricity in the Iron and Steel Industry has in no 
wise diminished, although the extent of the growth 
of electrification has been relatively small as compared 
with recent years, due to the almost complete cessa- 
tion of expansion in the industry, beginning in the 
latter part of 1920. 

Periods of business depression, with the coincident 
demand for low production costs, invariably bring into 
prominence the wasteful and imperfect producing 
element of each plant, and the present period is no 
exception. Furthermore, the present necessity for 
finding ways and means of meeting low-priced competi- 
tion in foreign markets adds emphasis to the searehing 
out of inefficient units. As heretofore, the more 
general application of electric power is usually an 
important factor in the strengthening of the weak 
links, so that at this time, a large amount of electrical 
installation, particularly in the line of replacing steam 
engines in the drive of main rolls, is recognized as 
essential and is only waiting upon the devising of means 
of financing. 

Much progress has been made in the most recent 
installations of reversing mill drives and of adjustable- 
speed equipments for the lighter finishing mills. Con- 
trol equipment of-all kinds shows marked tendencies 
toward simplification, although at the same time 
making possible considerable reduction in the human 
element in the industry. 

In common with all industry, the iron and steel 
plants of many parts of the country will, on resumption, 
be confronted with the power problem and much 
attention is being directed toward the development 
of dependable low cost sources of electrical energy. 
Again, in steel plants of size, the transportation of the 
raw and semi-finished materials within the plant limits 
is responsible for an important percentage of the total 
production cost and investigations are being directed 
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to the possibilities of the reduction of this item by 
yard electrification. 

Your Committee cooperated in every possible way 
with the Pittsburgh Section and Meeting and Papers 
Committee of the Institute in arranging for the In- 
stitute Meeting in Pittsburgh on April 16th in joint 
session with the Association of Iron and Steel Electrical 
Engineers. One of the papers was prepared by D. M. 
Petty, a member of the Committee, and other members 
contributed discussion. The meeting was a very 
successful one and served to continue the close and 
harmonious relations so desirable between these two 
national societies. Sse 
WILLIAM F. JAMES, Chairman. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF TRANSMISSION AND 
DISTRIBUTION. COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors: 

The Cable Research sub-committee appointed 
jointly by your Committee and the Underground 
Systems Committee of the National Electric Light 
Association continued its work during the year. 

As the standard specification for paper-insulated 
lead-covered cables, completed. by the sub-committee 
last year, met with such general favor, it was suggested 
that the sub-committee prepare similar standard 
specifications for rubber and varnished cambric in- 
sulated cables. 

For the reason that considerable work along these 
lines had already been done by committees of other 
technical organizations but particularly because the 
Institute had recently joined the American Engineering 
Standards Committee it appeared that the entire sub- 
ject of cable specifications should be brought before 
that body. 

A conference was called in New York on February 
2nd, 1921 by the American Engineering Standards 
Committee and after a thorough discussion of the 
many considerations involved it was unanimously 
decided that the unification of cable specifications for 
wires and cables for other than telephone and telegraph 
use should be undertaken under one general plan cover- 
ing substantially all the more important uses. This 
work is now being carried out under the auspices and 
in accordance with the rules of procedure of the Ameri- 
.can Engineering Standards Committee. 

In the matter of standardization of cable ratings, 
some work has been done by the Cable Research sub- 
committee and further investigations are in progress. 
Similar work is under way in England under the super- 
vision of the British Electrical and Allied Industries 
Research Association. 

The published report of that Association as well as 
the investigation so far conducted by the Cable Re- 
search subcommittee show very clearly a lack of 
agreement as to the maximum permissible operating 
temperature of paper insulated cables. 
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Until an agreement can be reached on this very 
important point it will be impossible to arrive at any 
definite conclusions regarding cable ratings. It may 
be possible, however, to prepare a tentative rating 
for cables of various sizes and voltages to show the 
permissible current for various maximum temperatures 
and under definite physical conditions, leaving it to 
each user of cable to determine, for the present, the 
maximum permissible temperature for his own cables. 

At the Midwinter Convention of the Institute, one 
session under the auspices of the sub-committee on 
Wires and Cables, was devoted to the discussion of 
cable ratings and papers were presented by-a number 
of manufacturers and users of paper-insulated, lead- 
covered cables. 

A number of those participating in the discussion 
expressed the opinion that the maximum limit of 
85 deg. cent. is too conservative for low-voltage cables 
in which the dielectric losses are small.and several 
believed that the limit should be placed at 105 deg. 
cent. which is the limit for fibrous insulation in elec- 
trical apparatus. 

It is expected that steps will be taken during the 
coming year to initiate investigations which will 
result in a definite determination of this maximum 
permissible temperature. 


TENDENCIES IN OVERHEAD ‘TRANSMISSION 
AND DISTRIBUTION PRACTISE 


Transmission. The present tendency in trans- 
mitting electrical energy is decidedly toward the use 
of increased voltages. This is particularly so in con- 
idering transmission problems, which problems are 
now involving the transfer of larger blocks of power 
over longer distances than were formerly considered 
practical and economical. 

The interconnecting of various load centers to take 
advantage of diversity in demand is receiving the care- 
ful attention of transmission engineers. Transmission 
lines operated at 150 kilovolts have been in service for 
a number of years and materially higher voltages are 
now considered. At least one line, that of the Southern 
California Edison Company, is under construction for 
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220 kilovolts. This line is being built in connection 
with the Big Creek No. 8 hydroelectric development 
and will form part of a system for transmitting over a 
distance of 240 miles, about 750,000 h. p. at 220 kilo- 
volts. 

It would appear that the limit in transmission volt- 
age will be governed by the successful development 
of conversion and switching apparatus to control the 
large amount of energy requiring such _ volt- 
ages. Practically all the earlier transmission lines 
were constructed on steel supports. There is a tend- 
ency today, however, particularly in the West, to con- 
struct such lines on wood supports, using spans up to 
six hundred feet in length. 

The quality of insulators now available is apparently 
much better than that obtainable prior to about 1915. 
This applies particularly to suspension insulators, and 
while suspension insulator practise since 1915 has shown 
improvement in performance under operating con- 
ditions, a sufficient length of time has not elapsed as 
yet, to measure this improvement. The design of pin 
insulators has undergone a decided change in recent 
years; as now designed they are more substantial, 
and their performance has been considerably improved. 
The tendency today apparently acknowledges the 
greater necessity for a more careful selection, dependent 
on load characteristics, climatic conditions and also 
a higher electric factor of safety than was former 
practise. Every effort is being made to increase the 
margin of puncture over flashover voltage. Arcing 
horns and similar devices are coming into use, so 
designed that no part of the insulator or conductor 
will be damaged during flashover, by the heat of the 
are. 

The effect of heat cycles, cement expansion, and 
similar characteristic changes in insulators is being 
studied in order to reduce to a minimum the so-called 
insulator depreciation. The results obtained thus far 
cannot be said to warrant any radical change in the 
physical design. 

Apparently, overhead ground wires for lightning 
protection are being discontinued in many locations 
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except where such wires have been installed to provide 
additional stability to the line structures, dependence 
being placed entirely upon the successful performance 
of the lightning arresters connected to the line. 

The practise of carrying on maintenance and repair 
work on live transmission lines seems to be gaining in 
favor, special tools and equipment having been designed 
for changing insulators, carrying on new construction 
work and making repairs to both the line and its ac- 
cessory equipment. 

Aerial cable operated at voltages up to 26,000 has 
been installed through thickly settled communities 
for transmission purposes. This field~seems to pro- 
vide a possible solution to many problems involving 
the transmission of large blocks of power, through 
thickly settled territories, which heretofore has been 
considered possible only by the installation of an under- 
ground system. 

Distribution. It would seem that no great change 
is to be expected in the 2200-4000 volt distribution 
system, so generally used at the present time. To 
provide for the rapidly increasing demand for electrie 
service, additional substations are being installed, fed 
by aerial or underground transmission lines at relatively 
high voltage, from which substations the lower voltage 
primary circuits radiate. 

The diverse character of the loads now being con- 
nected is resulting in the practise of dividing distribu- 
tion systems into distinctive lighting and power 
service. It is common practise to construct power 
circuits at a higher primary voltage than the lighting 
circuits, connecting to the power circuit large motor 
loads, electric furnaces, welders, and similar types of 
utilization equipment; and as such equipment is usually 
of low power factor, special attention is being given 
to the development of power factor corrective appara- 
tus in order that the entire capacity of such feeders 
will be available for distribution purposes. . 

The banking of transformers where the loads are 
congested, is now being generally considered, it having 
been demonstrated by a number of installations, that 
not only the power loss is materially reduced but the 
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investment cost in transformers, copper and other 
similar items is materially lowered. : 

The greatly increased loads now commonly dis- 
tributed, together with the large capacity of many of 
the systems is necessitating the complete redesign of 
much of the line switching and protective apparatus. 

Probably the most recent distribution problem is 
the connecting of the loads in the more scattered or 
rural districts. The development of the so-called 
“farm lines” to reach this class of service has been very 
rapid. Electric service is a necessity to the modern 
farming community and its connection is resulting 
in the development of distribution circuits of 13,000 
volts, more or less, constructed in a substantial manner 
but without the refinements of city construction. Such 
service is becoming available in practically all sections 
of the country. Extensions twenty-five to thirty 
miles in length feeding from fifteen to twenty customers 
are becoming common. 


TENDENCIES IN UNDERGROUND CABLE 
PRACTISE 


Higher-Voltage Cables. Better knowledge of the 
characteristics of impregnated paper insulation has 
made it possible to manufacture cables for operation 
at voltages much in excess of those formerly standard. 

Three-conductor paper-insulated cables are now 
being manufactured to operate at 33,000 volts whereas 
in the past 25,000 has been the maximum voltage 
commonly used with this class of cable. 

During the year one of the largest central station 
companies ordered cable to be operated at a voltage 
higher than any heretofore used in this country. In 
Chicago there will be installed during the year about 
thirty miles of three-conductor cable intended for a 
normal working pressure of 33,000 volts. This cable 
will have sector shaped conductors each of 350,000 
cir. mils, with 19/64 in. insulation around.each con- 
ductor and 7/64 in. outer belt; the thickness of the 
lead will be 9/64 in. The over-all diameter will be 
about 2.95 inches, so that it can be installed in a 
34 inch duct. This cable will be used for two tie 
lines between a new generating station and one of the 
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older generating stations which is near to the center 
of distribution. 

It is also possible by reverting to Sen ae 
design to manufacture cable for operation on circuits 
rated at 60,000 or possibly 100,000 volts. This in- 
crease in voltage at which underground cables can be 
operated is an important advance, as high voltages 
have long been used on open wire circuits and in many 
cases the inability to construct cable of corresponding 
voltages has been a serious disadvantage. There will 
be many instances where high-voltage cables can be 
used to advantage in eliminating the necessity of extra 
transformations. 

It is understood that the 60,000-volt single-phase 
feeders of the St. Gothard line in Switzerland has 
recently been placed in service, 30,000 volts being | 
impressed on each single-conductor cable. 

Larger Cable Sizes. The necessity for using larger 
sizes of conductors has further increased the demand 
for sector cables on account of their smaller over-all 
diameter. 

Two-conductor D-shape sector cables of 1,000,000- 
cir. mil and 1,500,000-cir. mil cross section are being 
used to a large extent on Edison d-c. three-wire cir- 
cuits. The principal reasons for using this type, in- 
stead of the concentric type formerly employed, are 
the greater ease in splicing and the better balance of 
the resistance between the two sides of the three- 
wire system. . 

Dielectric Losses. The subject of dielectric losses 
in cables is recognized as being important, but on ac- 
count of the material reduction in the dielectric losses 
in cables as at present manufactured, the subject is 
not so often overstressed as was the case when the 
matter was first generally discussed. It should also 
be noted that cable properties are largely interdepend- 
ent and that undue development of one characteristic 
may result in the sacrifice of some other equally im- 
portant feature. 

There is now available, cable which, will not have 
more than 0.75 watt dielectric loss per foot of cable 
when operating at the maximum! "temperature allowed 
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by the Institute Standards. Cables having dielectric 
losses within the limits shown in Fig. 1 will be found 
satisfactory. 

Hochstadter Cable. Hochstadter Type H_ triplex 
cable in which the insulation of each single conductor 
is covered with an electrically conducting foil (usually 
of copper) and the three individual conductors as- 
sembled without any belt insulation, is in successful 
operation at high voltage. 
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Two companies have recently ordered three-con- 
ductor cable of the Hochstadter type for operation at 
about 25,000 volts. One of the companies ordered 
only sufficient cable for a portion of the line and the 
remaining cable was of the ordinary type with the 
insulation divided between the conductor and the 
outer belt. In the other case the entire order was for 
cable of the Hochstadter type but the manufacturer, 
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at the request of the Cable Research subcommittee, 
made up a short length of the usual type three-con- 
ductor cable for a comparative test, this cable being 
made of the same materials and manufactured at the 
same time as the Hochstadter cable. 

As a result, the Committee has available the two 
sizes of Hochstadter cable to compare with the same 
sizes of cable insulated in the usual manner and has 
arranged for comparative tests of the merits of the two 
types of cable. A number of the larger operating 
companies, and the National Electric Light Association 
have contributed to the fund necessary for making 
these special investigations, the result of which should 
be available during the coming year. 

Crystallization of Lead Sheath. Though the method 
of applying the lead sheath to underground cables has 
changed but little in many years, there has recently 
come to notice a number of cases where the lead sheath 
has crystallized. This is not-a new condition but in 
the past it has been comparatively infrequent. There 
have been a number of cases where cable shipped for a 
considerable distance showed signs of defective lead 
on arrival at its destination while other instances of 
similar character have been noted in the sheath of 
cables that were subjected to vibration after installa- 
tion. 

There is evidence of a direct relation between vi- 
bration and crystallization of the lead sheath, but it 
has not been definitely determined whether crystalliza- 
tion is hastened by improper methods in manufacture. 
It has been suggested that in many cases crystalliza- 
tion has been caused by localized impurities, or by the 
lead having become too cold in the die. 

Power Cable Testing. Power cable testing practise 
is at present divided into four important branches: 

1. Factory research and routine tests. 

2. Independent laboratory tests. 

3. Factory inspection and acceptance tests. 

4. Field or installed tests. 

1—Factory Research and Routine Tests. Factory 
research and routine has in recent years been stimulated 
by the demands of users for cable of higher quality, 
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suitable for operation at increased loads, higher 
temperatures and higher voltages. Research work by 
progressive manufacturers has resulted in greatly 
improved product in all respects. It has also indicated 
most forcibly the need of improved routine tests in 
order to check materials and processes so that uniform 
high quality may be insured at all stages of manu- 
facture. If the routine factory tests are properly 
- planned and carried out during manufacture a con- 
sistently uniform product may be turned out, which 
need be checked only occasionally by special laboratory 
tests on the finished product. It is obvious therefore 
that the selection of materials and their handling 
during manufacture are the most important features 
of cable manufacture. 

2—Independent Laboratory Tests. Independent 
laboratory tests have been carried out, at the request 
of both consumers and manufacturers. The results 
have been of great value from the standpoint of all 
interests for the following reasons: 

a. Standard methods of testing have been 
formulated. 

b. Advance information has been secured by con- 
sumers and manufacturers alike, which has in some 
cases resulted in manufacturers realizing the desir- 
ability of having their own laboratories equipped for 
test and research of similar nature. 

c. General information which has been given out 
by such laboratories has shown a great lack of uni- 
formity in the product of some cable manufacturers. 
This non-uniformity appears to be due to lack of 
knowledge as to how the component parts of a cable 
must be handled and tested during manufacturing 
processes. 

3—Factory Inspection ae Acceptance Tests. It is 
the practise of many users of power cables to carry 


out inspection at the factory before cables are accepted 


for shipment. Some also inspect during the process 
of manufacture as far as permissible without unfair 
inquiry into manufacturing secrets. This practise, 
which appears to be growing rapidly, keeps the manu- 
facturer on the alert because his ultimate profit de- 
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pends upon the acceptability of his product with a 
minimum number of rejections. 

4—Field or Installed Tests. Many power cable 
users make regular tests after installations to detect 
injury during installation, and inadequate or faulty 
jointing. These tests vary from insulation resistance 
tests only, to complete high potential, insulation 
resistance, conductor resistance and capacitance tests. 

In some cases it appears that unnecessarily severe 
tests are made which may result in injury to the cable. 
The test of service is undoubtedly the best of all. 
Any test which will detect incipient faults due to 
handling ‘or installation is all that is reasonably re- 
quired in addition to the factory tests and the test of 
time. 

The safe loading of cables requires a knowledge of 
the characteristics of the cable location. Test to 
determine their characteristics are not, strictly speak- 
ing, cable tests, but they are of equal if not greater 
importance. This subject is being studied in this 
country as well as abroad and some preliminary results 
have been published in the technical press. 

General. The Committee has “called attention in 
previous reports to the reduction in dielectric loss at 
relatively high temperatures. Routine factory tests 
inaugurated -by some manufacturers have made it 
possible to predict with accuracy the dielectric losses 
in the finished cable, which constitutes an important 
step in the production of cables uniform in this respect. 
One of the most important results ‘not inconsistent 
with uniformly low dielectric losses is uniformity of 
dielectric strength, which has been noted to a consider- 
able extent. The Committee does not think it proper, 
however, to refer more specifically to routine tests as 


. they are largely the result of factory research. 


There appears to be little of importance to report 
with respect to new methods of testing cables with 
high voltage, either in the factory or field, with the 
possible exception of the use of d-c. devices such as the 
kenotron. This device appears to have possibilities 
of great importance and, as used experimentally by at 
least two utility companies, appears to fill a long-felt 
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want for a light and portable apparatus for cable 
testing, and requires but a very small amount of power 
or capacity for its operation. 

Attention is called to the possibility of paper-in- 
sulated cables breaking down under high-voltage tests 
but followed by immediate rehealing of the puncture. 
This rehealing is usually temporary but may persist 
long enough to deceive in a test of stated duration. 
It is therefore essential that these ‘‘spits’’ be recognized 
and the test repeated until they have been eliminated. ~ 

The practise of testing faulty cables for fault loca- 
tions has undergone no material change, the devices 
used being divided into two principal classes, one 
depending upon the principle of bridging, the other 
upon the exploring coil with signaling current. 

Various mechanical tests are made on cables and 
cable dielectrics with which most engineers are familiar. 
One of particular interest is the so-called bending test 
on paper-insulated power cables. This test is carried 
out for the purpose of determining the likelihood of a 
cable being injured by handling during manufacture 
or installation. 

Protection of Cable Systems. The increasing fre- 

quency of trouble on low-voltage (less than 550-volt) 
systems and the consequent danger of communication 
to other circuits has necessitated a great deal of atten- 
tion being given to the problem of segregating the cir- 
cuit on which the trouble originates. 
_ On account of the probable resistance of the fault 
being sufficiently high to limit the flow of current, at 
this low voltage, to a value possibly not more than the 
normal load, it is impossible to get the desired protec- 
tion by the use of fuses. For this reason some com- 
panies have omitted the fuse, whileone company fearing 
an extended burn-out of this class of cables has pro- 
vided each feeder conductor with a remote-controlled 
circuit breaker at the service end of the feeder designed 
to open when the feeder is in trouble. 

These circuit breakers do not open from overload 
but have a trip coil that is connected to a pressure 
wire in such a way that, if the pressure wire comes 
in contact with either the lead sheath or the main 
conductor, the coil will become energized and open the 
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circuit breaker. There is also provision at the station 
whereby the operator can, by closing a small switch, 
put current on the pressure wire to trip the switch. 

With higher-voltage distribution cables, around 3000 
volts for example, there is no difficulty in providing fuses 
that will carry normal load and blow under short 
circuit; but in this class of service the problem is to 
provide a fuse which will successfully open the circuit. 
For this reason a number of engineers recommend 
against the use of fuses on underground systems of 
this voltage. 

When we consider still higher voltages of the order 
of those used for transmission, no attempt is made to 
use fuses underground. However, the majority of 
underground troubles originate on this class of cables 
and it is extremely important that every precaution 
be taken to prevent trouble starting in one of these 
cables from communicating to others. For accomplish- 
ing this, ducts should be separated by an adequate wall 
of fire resisting material, such as is obtained by laying 
fiber tubes in concrete so that the ducts will be separated 
by a continuous wall of concrete about one inch thick, 
except near the manholes where the separation should 
be increased to give a maximum separation at the end 
of the ducts. This extra separation at the edge of the 
manholes is advisable on account of the danger of 
communication of trouble from one cable to another 
at this point where the protection to the cable is apt 
to be least. The importance of protecting cables in 
manholes will be evident when it is considered that 
more than one-third of the failures in the higher-volt- 
age cables occur in splices alone and a large percentage 
of the remaining failures also occur in the manholes. 

Concrete continues to be the most popular form of 
protection in the manholes. It is not only a good 
protector against fire but it is also a better conductor 
of heat than other forms of protection. Owing to the 
effect of heat in decreasing the resistance of the insu- 
lation of high-voltage cables, it is extremely important, 
especially with cables constructed a few years ago, to 
avoid excessive temperatures in the duct line. This 
applies not only to heat dissipated by the cables 
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themselves, but also to that produced by other sources, 
such as steam pipes and exhaust steam. There have 
been many instances during the last few years of 
serious troubles due to high temperatures produced by 
steam. Where it has been a case of exhaust steam or a 
local steam pipe it has been comparatively easy to 
overcome the trouble by changes in either the duct 
line or the point of exhaust, but where the heat has 
been experienced at many points due to an extensive 
steam heating system, changes that would be necessary 
to remedy the trouble have been too expensive to under- 
take. 

Review oF Paprnrs SusmMirreD During THE YHAR 

Insulators. In the Trans., 1920, Vol. II, p 1179, W. D. A. 
Peaslee contributed an article on High-Tension Insulator Por- 
celain. 

This paper reviews the progress made in the ceramic field 
in the solution of the insulator problem. Procelain used in 
the manufacture of high-tension insulators must meet certain 
requirements as to mechanical strength, ability to resist sudden 
changes in temperature, porosity, homogeneity, and tempera- 
ture coefficient of resistivity. The author gives a brief dis- 
cussion on each of these requirements and the progress that 
has been made in the development of a suitable porcelain. A 
brief discussion is also given regarding the possibility of the 
deterioration of seemingly perfect porcelain being intimately 
connected with the Piezo electric qualities of quartz crystals. 

In the A.I.E.E. Trans., 1920, Vol. II, p. 1645 the same author 
discusses Factors Controlling the Design and Selection of Sus- 
pension Insulators. 

Attention is called to the factors entering into the design 
and operating behavior of suspension insulators and the problems 
to be solved in designing a suspension insulator to overcome 
the objectionable features shown by experience to affect seri- 
ously the operation of the insulators in service. Factors to 
be taken into consideration in the selection of suspension in- 
sulators for a given condition are given and a brief discussion 
of the general trend of future developments is presented. 

¥. W. Peek, Jr., presented an article in A.I.E.E. Trans., 1920, 
Vol. IT, p. 1685 reviewing the duties of the line insulator at voltages 
above 100 kv. and comparing them with the duties imposed by the 
lower voltages in order to predict the reliability of future high- 
voltage lines as compared with those at present in operation and 
pointing out what changes, if any, are necessary in present 
practise. While unimportant at the lower voltages, the uneven 
division of voltage on the different units of a suspension insulator 
becomes of increasing importance as the voltage is increased. 
Quite complete data are given on the phase of the investigation 
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dealing with voltage distribution and the succéssful correction 
of the uneven voltage distribution by means of an antenna 
shield from the line. The author believes that with the very 
high voltages at present being considered, insulator troubles will 
probably be less frequent than with present voltages. 

Operating Performance of Insulators on a 45,000-Volt System 
by H. B. Vincent in included in the January, 1921, Journat. 

This paper presents a method for the recording of insulator 
performance and shows how such a record enables one to know 
what service the insulators are giving and what one may expect 
provided the records have been kept over a sufficient period 
of time. The data presented refers entirely to pin type insu- 
lators and has been gathered from actual records kept by a 
power company. There is included an analysis of the data 
obtained from this company’s report showing the performance 
of insulators on the various lines from 1914 to 1919 inclusive. 

H. J. Ryan and H. H. Henline contributed an article appear- 
ing in the A.I.E.E. Trans., 1920, Vol. IF, p. 1669 dealing with the 
quantitative relations which exist between the maximum and aver- 
age voltage unit-duties in line suspension insulators made up of 
units in common use. The results obtained from a number of 
tests conducted by the authors to determine these relations on in- 
sulators of single and double strings with and without static 
shields are discussed in detail. From their investigations the 
authors believe that suspension insulator unit in common use 
can be satisfactorily employed for the makeup of insulators 
for 250-ky. lines. 

Surface Leakage as a Factor in Insulator Design by T. M. 
Feder is discussed in the September, 1920, Journay. The 
author calls attention to the various factors influencing sur- 
face resistance and the different methods by which this resis- 
tance may be increased. It is shown that the most economical 
way of decreasing the leakage is the addition of properly pro- 
portioned corrugations on the underside of the flange or skirt. 
Typical computations are given, showing the approximate 
increase in resistance to be expected when corrugations ar 
added. 

Overhead Transmission and Distribution. The 150,000-Volt 
Transmission Line of the Knoxville Power Company is described 
by Theodore Varney in the June, 1920, Journau. The author 
discusses problems encountered in the design and construction 
of this line and the solution of these problems are described. 

The conductor is of aluminum reinforced with steel and the 
longest span is 5010 feet long, which the author states is the 
longest single-conductor span in the world at the present time. 
A detailed description of both the standard and long-span con- 
ductors is given together with a summary of the points covered 
by the specifications drawn for the purchase of the standard 
suspension and anchor insulator units. 

The A.I.E.E. Trans., 1920, Vol. II, p. 1669 includes an article 
prepared by D. M. Jones on Power Factor Correction on Distribu- 


~ tion Systems. 
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After a review of the causes and disadvantages of low power 
factor, the writer discusses various methods of eliminating 
this condition. The methods provide for the use of the unity 
power factor synchronous motor, the phase modifier, the over- 
excited synchronous motor, the synchronous condenser, and 
the static condenser. The advantages, disadvantages and com- 
parative costs of each type of apparatus are discussed. 


P. O. Reyneau and Howard P. Seelye prepared an article 
A.I-E.E. Trans., 1920, Vol. II, p. 1807 on the Economic 
Study of Secondary Distribution. 


This paper analyzes and evaluates the factors in the design 
of the secondary. system which lend themselves to such definite 
analysis and presents the results as aids in the determination 
of the most economical design for a system. The derivation 
and application of equations and curves used for the determi- 
nation of the most economical voltage drop, transformer spac- 
ing, transformer size and wire size under theoretical conditions 
are presented and discussed. Curves for practical conditions 
are then worked out for use of the designing engineer. 

Cables. R. W. Atkinson prepared an article which appeared 
in the September 1920, issue of the JourNAL on The Current 
Carrying Capacity of Lead Covered Cables. 

After discussing the temperature rise in cables and their 
surroundings the author describes a method of determining 
the current-carrying capacity of cables based upon their tam- 
perature rise. Data are given whereby the current-carrying 
capacity of lead-covered cables can be calculated on the basis 
of thermal limitations. Carrying capacity as limited by volt- 
age drop or economical considerations is not considered. The 
article shows how further data can be applied as these are 
determined. 

An appendix contains some numerical examples illustrating 
the use of the data and in addition a chart by which it is possible 
to determine graphically, for given conditions, the carrying 
capacity of three-conductor paper and varnished-cloth cables 
installed in conduits. 

C. W. Davis and D. M. Simons presented an article on Mazi- 
mum Allowable Working Voltages in Cables appearing in the 
January, 1921, issue of the JourNAL 

This paper discusses methods of calculating stresses in tri- 
plex cables and gives examples of calculations made. Tables 
are given for determining maximum voltage stress in single, 
triplex and type H cables. From calculated stresses the authors 
obtain a solution for the size of conductor which will produce a 
minimum stress for a given core diameter. The determination 
of the maximum possible operating voltages for given limits 
of stress and outside diameter is then described. From the 
limits worked out in this article it is the conclusions of the 
authors that for the high-voltage cables of the future the ordi- 
nary three-core form cable will be used as heretofore up to 
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30,000 volts, type H éable up to 50,000 volts, and three single- 
conductor cables having conductors made with a hollow fiber 
eore for 50,000 volts and above. 

At the mid-winter convention in February, 1921, James A. 
Cook presented a paper (See p. 439) dealing with Measurement 
of Relative Eddy Current Losses in Stranded Cables describing a 
method which will insure accurate measurements of eddy current 
losses in stranded copper cables on a comparative basis. Re- 
sults of tests are shown both for the measurements and the 
reduction of eddy current losses. 


CONVENTION PAPERS 


The following papers have been submitted and accepted for 
presentation at the Annual Convention at Salt Lake City: 

Long Distance Transmission of Electric EE: by L.E. Imlay. 
(See page 975.) 2 

Voltage Regulation and Insulation for figs Power, Long- 
Distance Transmission Systems, by Frank G. Baum. (See page 
1017.) 

Voltage and Power Factor Control of 66,000- Volt Transmission 
Lines Connecting Two Generating Stations, by Raymond Bailey. 
(See page 995.) 

A Solution of the Porcelain Insulator Problem, by HE. EK. F. 
Creighton and F. L. Hunt. (See page 1173.) 

Modern Production of Suspension Insulators, by Edwin H. 
Fritz and George I. Gilchrest. (See page 1127.) 

Voltage and Current Harmonics Caused by Corona, by F. W. 
Peek, Jr., (See page 1155.) 

Transformers For Interconnecting High-Voltage Transmission 
Systems or For Feeding Synchronous Condensers from A Ter- 
tiary Winding, by J.-F. Peters and M. E. Skinner. (See page 
1181.) 

Some Transmission Line Tests, by W. W. Lewis. (See page 
1079.) 

The Operation of Large Interconnected Systems, by L. L. Elden. 
(See page 1121.) 

E. B. MEYER, Chairman. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF LIGHTING AND 
ILLUMINATION COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors: 

The Lighting and Illumination Committee considers 
that along with the other Technical Committees, it 
can render a special service to the Institute, by securing 
papers which relate to subjects within the scope of the 
Committee and which will be of particular interest 
to the members of the Institute. The three excellent 
papers on street lighting distribution presented before 
the Chicago meeting last year illustrate this point. 
Following out this general thought, the Committee 
held a meeting early in the year for the purpose .of 
considering what activities could be undertaken during 
the current year. i 

The results of this meeting of the Committee may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. That it would be of value to members of the 
Institute for the Committee to start the accumulation 
of data relating to productive intensities in industrial 
plants, that is, to the question of intensities of illumi- 
nation in the industries best suited to effective pro- 
duction. This data could well cover the question 
from the standpoints of the relations of illumination 
to factory production, to accidents and to reduced 
spoilage. The Committee felt that it might not be 
practical to attempt to secure papers on this subject 
this year because of the incomplete nature of studies 
which have been and are being made along this line, 
but it is hoped that in the near future papers may be 
secured on several particular aspects of the problem 
such as those relating to opthalmology, psychology, 
physiology, accident prevention, scientific management 
and production records. 

2. The Committee felt further that it may be 
possible to secure a paper at some time in the near 
future dealing with glassware for lighting auxiliaries, 
such as that used with street and commercial lamps. 
A paper on this subject did not materialize during the 
current year but the Committee feels that a general 
summary of the glassware situation would be of 
considerable practical value. 
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Although neither of the foregoing plans of the 
Committee has taken definite form during the year, it 
is believed that the formulation of these suggestions 
has, in itself, been an item of progress and that it 
may lead. ultimately to certain very valuable papers. 

In addition to an effort to gather papers, the Com- 
mittee feels that it may also render a service of value 
to the Institute by carrying out the intent of the resolu- 
tion of the Board of Directors of May 11, 1921 through 
the preparation, as part of the annual report, of a 
brief summary of progress of the art in the lighting 
and illumination field. In the present report, refer- 
ence is made to some of the more important features 
of the year’s progress without any effort to make it 
complete in detail. Very full notes on the detailed 
progress and developments in this field are published 
each year as a Progress Report by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society. The following notes cover some 
of the more interesting developments which have been 
noted by the Committee and by the technical press 
during the current Institute year: 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE LIGHTING FIELD 


Use of Incandescent Lamps. It is interesting to 
note at the outset that the estimated sale of incandes- 
cent lamps in 1915 amounted roughly to about 
110,000,000 whereas in 1920 it was estimated that 
230,000,000 were sold. These figures indicate that 
the lamp business has practically doubled in the five 
year interval from 1915 to 1920. One of the large 
lamp manufacturers estimates that of the total in 
1920 about 215,000,000 or about 92 per cent were 
tungsten filament lamps and about 16,000,000 were 
carbon filament lamps. This marked increase in the 
sale of incandescent electric lamps may be taken 
in a measure to represent fairly the growing use of 
electric lighting throughout the United States and it 
is of considerable interest to note here that the tungsten 
filament type has now almost entirely superseded the 
older carbon filament lamp. 

The popular idea that the use of arc lamps is de- 
creasing does not seem entirely consistent with the 
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fact that the sale of luminous are lamps during 1920 
indicated an increase of more than 50 per cent over 
that of 1919. 

Lighting in the Industries. The past year has 
evidenced marked attention on the part of factory 
managers to the effects of good lighting upon plant 
production, to the reduction of accidents and to mini- 
mizing spoilage. In one large industry an extended 
study was made to determine whether materially 
higher intensities of illumination than were formerly 
used, are warranted on the basis of improved produc- 
tion. These tests have not demonstrated fully just 
where practical intensity limits should be set for given 
classes of work nor what relations exist between good 
lighting and production, but the opinion is quite 
prevalent that higher intensities promote better 
workmanship and hence present practise tends towards 
the design of lighting systems with more liberal in- 
tensity levels than formerly. 

The relation of poor lighting to accidents has re- 
ceived careful attention. It has been stated that during 
the 19 months the United States was in the last war, 
56,000 American soldiers were killed in Europe, whereas 
during the same period 236,000 men, women and 
children were accidentally killed in this country. 
Of the enormous number of industrial accidents it 
has been fairly well established that possibly from 
fifteen to twenty per cent may be chargeable either 
directly or indirectly to poor lighting. This conclusion 
has been an item of importance in the work of regulating 
factory lighting by the State Departments. 

The effect of light colored walls and ceilings on the 
illumination resulting from lighting systems is well 
known to lighting men but not always appreciated as 
fully as it should be by plant operators. One of the 
most helpful efforts looking to a better understanding 
of wall and ceiling colors and their effects on the 
resulting illumination, has been Bulletin Number 41 
issued by the National Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company and prepared by Mr. Earl A. Ander- 
son. This excellent bulletin contains sample colors 
with the corresponding reflection factors and the 
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method of working these reflection factors into the 
design of a lighting system is clearly indicated. 

Iaghting Demonstrations. One of the results of the 
increased interest in high intensities has been the ef- 
forts of the lamp manufacturers to educate the in- 
dustries up to the apparent advantages of better il- 
lumination by using the so called demonstration method 
of illustrating modern practise and its effectiveness. 
More or less permanent demonstrations have been 
installed in ten of the larger cities of the country and 
several others are in various stages of construction. 
This activity has been fostered by the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, with the cooperation of local 
institutions. Similar travelling demonstrations have 
been conducted by the lamp manufacturers in about one 
hundred and twelve other cities. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Labor and In- 
dustry took advantage of the portable demonstrations 
presented in that state, to educate manufacturers and 
others in the application of the Industrial Lighting 
Code. 

The demonstrations have also been utilized for the 
benefit of engineering students; for example, the 
Edison Lamp Works of General Electric Company 
recently conducted demonstrations at the University 
of Pennsyvlania and at Yale University. These 
demonstrations have doubtless been generally very 
successful in making an impression concerning the 
advantages of adequate illumination. 

Miscellaneous Items. It has been stated that the 
foot-candle meter is now being used much more than 
formerly for the measurement of illumination by the 
layman through inexpensive means. Several thou- 
sands of these instruments have been sold during the 
past year or so, and the demand for them by the in- 
dustries, factory inspectors and others, continues to 
the extent of several hundred per month. An interest- 
ing modification of the earlier instrument has been 
an increase in its range from an upper limit of 25 foot- 
candles to one of 40 foot-candles so as to make possible 
the measurement of higher intensities than formerly. 

Highway lighting has received considerable atten- 
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tion and a double reflector unit has been developed so 
as to reduce the waste of light on either side of the 
roadway. Among the important installations of street 
lighting which have been completed and put into 
operation during the past year or so have been those 
at Los Angeles, Cal., and Saratoga, N. Y. 

It is significant and of special interest to central 
station operators to know that during 1920 nearly 
80 per cent of all incandescent electric lamps sold 
were used on circuits of 110, 115 or 120 volts, whereas 
in 1918, by contrast, less than 50 per cent of the in- 
candescent lamps sold were used on circuits of these 
voltages. 

C. E. CLEWELL, Chairman. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF MARINE COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors: 

In presenting the Annual Report of the Marine 
Committee only the outstanding features of the Com- 
mittee’s work will be dealt with, the vast amount of 
detail work involved should not be lost sight of how- 
ever as it was only through the untiring efforts of the 
various sub-committees that such splendid progress 
was made. 

On referring to the report of the Marine Committee 
for the season of 1919-1920, the following items are 
noted; these items represent subjects to be carried 
over to the following year or new departures recom- 
mended for consideration: 

1. Rules for the Recommended Practise for In- 
stallations on Ship Board. 

2. Work of Historical Committee. 

3. Fixtures, Fittings, etc. to meet requirements 
of new rules. 

4, Terminal Facilities at Marine Piers. 

Eight meetings of the Committee were held. ‘The 
first meeting convened on September 30th and October 
1st, 1920 at Schenectady, New York and was very 
well attended. The following subcommittees were 
appointed: 

a. American Standards. 

b. Applicances. 

ce. Editing. 

d. Propulsion. 

e. Auxiliaries. 

The Historical Committee was carried over from the 
previous year. 

The year’s work of the above subcommittees may 
be summarized as follows: 

The duty of the American Standards subcommittee 
consists of the taking up with the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, the question of having the 
Recommended Practise for Electrical Installations on 


Ship Board passed by that Committee as a standard 


for American Practise. This could not be accomplished 
however, until these rules and recommendations were 
placed in printed form and circulated. 
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The duties of the Appliance subcommittee were to 
formulate a set of Standards covering electrical ap- 
pliances which would later be incorporated in the 
Recommended Practise for Electrical Installation on 
Ship Board. The following is a partial list of ap- 
pliances intended to be covered by this work: 

Conduits and Fittings. 

Junction Boxes. 

Deck and Bulkhead Stuffing Tubes. 

Receptacles, Watertight and Non-Watertight. 

Electric Heating Appliances. 

Running Tell Tale Panel. 

Gaskets and other Watertight Packing Materials. 

Pull Boxes. 

Fuses. 

Plugs, Watertight and Non-Watertight. 

Switches, Watertight and Non-Watertight. 

Fans. 

Telephones. 

Bells, Buzzers and other Electrical Signaling Devices. 

The Editing subcommittee this year completed 
the final editing of the Recommended Practise for 
Electrical Installations on Ship Board and has been 
retained to handle all comments and proposed changes 
in regard to these rules which, from time to time, may 
arise. These changes to be submitted to the main 
Committee periodically for its action, and if adopted 
to be made a permanent part of these rules. 

The following is given as a resume of the year’s 
work of the Propulsion subcommittee: 

It was first decided that Electric Ship Propulsion 
had not as yet reached a stage of development and 
continued use that would justify an attempt to draw 
up a set of Marine Rules or Recommendations for 
Propulsion Machinery to the same extent as had al- 
ready been done for other electrical work. With this 
in view, the work of the Propulsion subcommittee 
resolved itself into the following: 

a. Preparation of papers for an engineering meeting 
in New York. 

b. The drawing up of a set of Rules or Recommenda- 
tions for the proper preservation and protection of 
electric propelling apparatus during the time of in- 
stallation and after being placed in service. 
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e. The preparation of a history of electric ship 
propulsion for use of the Historical subcommittee. 

In connection with the preparation of papers for 
an engineering meeting in New York as mentioned 
above, the following statement may be made: 

A joint meeting of the Metropolitan Section of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineering and the 
Marine Committee of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers was held at the Engineering 
Societies Building, New York, on January 28, 1921. 
The following papers by members of the Propulsion 
subcommittee were presented: 

Turbine Reduction Gears vs. Electric Propulsion for 
Ships, by Eskil Berg, of the General Electric Company. 

Electric Propulsion of Ships, by W. Thau, of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. 

Electrical Terminal Facilities, by C. S. McDowell. 

The meeting was very largely attended and the 
papers read contained much useful information. 

Recommendations were made by the Propulsion 
subcommittee for the preservation and -protection of 
propelling machinery during the time of installation 
and after the apparatus had been placed in service. 
These recommendations have been completed and 
preliminarily passed by the Committee but will be 
carried over until next year before final reading and 
publication. The historical side of the work of the 
Propulsion subcommittee received quite considerable 
attention by that Committee. An extensive list of 
references of articles which have appeared in publica- 
tions from the earliest days of electrical installation 
until about the year of 1911 have been prepared and 
turned over to the Historical subcommittee. 

It was the intention that the work of the subcom- 
mittee on Auxiliaries should go along with that of the 
subcommittee on Electric Propelling Machinery for 


Engine Room Auxiliaries only. The Deck Machinery 


and. inal Handling Apparatus was to be handled 
+ by this Committee. It is contemplated 
making the Recommendations of this subcommittee, 


with regard to the above subjects, part of the Recom- 


mended Practise for Electric Installations on Ship 


Board. 
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A considerable amount of effort has been expended 
by the Historical subcommittee upon its work during 
the past year, but owing to the extent of the task and 
the vast amount of time required for other activities 
of the Committee, it was found impracticable to com- 
pile its data complete and in detail for publication at 
this time. It was the original intention of this sub- 
committee to complete its work up until the year of 
1910 but it was later decided to bring the work as far 
up to date as possible and then have it supplemented 
from time to time as developments in the field justi- 
fied. It will no doubt be possible to turn into the 
Institute, sometime during the coming year, the work 
which-has already been done by this subcommittee. 

From the above it will be noted that the Committee 
has taken uvonitselfa great volume of work which cannot 
be accomplished in one year and probably will extend 
over a period of several years but considerable work has 
already been done by this year’s Committee as follows: 

The final revision and passing of the Recommended 
Practise for Electrical Installation on Ship Board has 
been completed and published by the Institute. The 
writing of papers and reading of the same at the 
joint meeting of the Metropolitan Section of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineer and the 
Marine Committee of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers in New York. The drawing up of 
recommended practise for the protection and preser- 
vation of propelling machinery, also the vast amount of 
data on the historical side of electric ship propulsion 
and electrical installations on ship board. A joint 
meeting has been arranged with the Naval Architects 
and the Marine Engineers in New York in November 
at which time two papers will be presented, one on 
electric propulsion and the other on electric ship 
auxiliaries. 

In concluding this report, I feel that I would be 
evading my duty as Chairman of the Commi if I 
did not congratulate every member of th “Marine 
Committee for his interest, attendance at meetings and 
general attitude with regard to all subjects that have 
come up for discussion at the various meetings through- 
out the year. The Committee as a whole has worked 
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-- conscientiously and consistently and I believe deserves | 
great credit for the amount of work that it has ac- | 
=: complished. ey 
ex. It is this thought in partiealty that I would. tees 
__—_— with the Marine Committee for the ensuing year, that 
good work can only be accomplished through good will, 
met cUnnistent a and real cooperation. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF ELECTROPHYSICS 
COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors: 
ADVANCES IN ELECTROPHYSICS 1920-1921 


Progress in physics is, as a rule, gradual and it is 
generally difficult to look back over a space of one year 
and definitely state what will prove to be the most 
important advances of that period. 

The members of this Committee were canvassed 
regarding the advances during 1920 and 1921, and it 
was the general opinion that the most striking and what 
will prove to be the most far reaching work is that of 
Rutherford on the atomic nucleus. Rutherford has 
bombarded the atoms of some of the lighter elements 
with alpha particles and has apparently succeeded 
in disintegrating them. Nitrogen was one of the 
elements thus disintegrated. Hydrogen was appar- 
_ ently found in some of the disintegrated atoms. 

Work and speculation on the arrangement of the 
electrons in atoms and molecules seems to be leading 
to something, and it is hoped that the results will be 
of great importance. 

Among other important work, that on isotopes might 
be mentioned. The above list is by no means complete 
but it touches on some of the work that at present 
stands out. 


LECTURES AND PAPERS 


It is regretted by this Committee that the electro- 
physics lecture was not given a place in the Midwinter 
Convention this year. This lecture in the past has 
been better attended than any other meeting. The 
following list of activities of the Institute in different 
parts of the country during the year is given as indica- 
tion that electrophysics subjects are appreciated by 

our membership: 

' Philadelphia, October, 1920, The Epoch Making 

Discoveries of the Years 1819-1820, by Elihu Thompson. 

Oersted’s and Ampere’s Discoveries, by M. I. Pupin. 
Pacific Coast Convention, July, 1920, Centennary 


of the Discoveries of Oersted, Arago and Ampere, by 
C, E. Magnusson, 
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New York, February, 1921, Wave Transmission, 
by M. I. Pupin. 

The Electrophysics Committee during the Bact 
year has encouraged electrophysics lectures in the 
Sections. In this connection we were fortunate in 
assisting the Pittsfield and Schenectady Sections in 
securing Dr. R. A. Millikin to lecture on the Twentieth 
Century’s Contribution to our Knowledge of the Atom. 
These lectures were very well attended and the dis- 
cussions indicated a keen interest in the subject by the 
members. 

The following technical electrophysics papers are 
to be presented at the Annual Convocation: 

Electric Strength of Air under Continuous Potentials 
and as Influenced by Temperature by J. B. Whitehead 
and F. W. Lee. 

Voltage and Current Harmonics Caused by Corona, 
by F. W. Peek, Jr. 

F. W. PEEK, JR., Chairman. 


Presented at the 37th Annual and roth 
Pacific Coast Convention of the American 
Institute of Elecirical Engineers, Sali 
Lake City, June 21, ro2t. 


Copyright 1921. By A. I, E.E. 


HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT AT 
NIAGARA FALLS 


BY JOHN L. HARPER AND J. A. JOHNSON 
Both of The Niagara Falls Power Company 


HE PURPOSE of this paper is to trace briefly 
the progress in the art of power development 
at Niagara Falls from its beginning to the present 
time, to describe more particularly the recent develop- 
ments and those about to be undertaken under the 
recent license granted to The Niagara Falls Power 
Company by the Federal Power Commission, and to 
indicate the present and probable future functioning 
of Niagara power in the industrial development of 
the country. 
The physical conditions existing at Niagara Falls 
are not duplicated elsewhere in the world. The im- 
mense drainage basin of the Great Lakes contributes 
an almost uniform outflow of water of such magnitude 
that the question of adequate supply is not one which 
need be considered for many years to come. This 
continuous flow of over 200,000 cu. ft. per second, finds 
its outlet through the Niagara River which falls through 
a total height of 336 ft. between the Lakes Erie and 
Ontario. Of this 336 ft., 165 ft. is concentrated in the 
cataract itself and another 55 ft. is in the rapids im- 
mediately above, so that within a distance of one mile 
there is available a total head of 220 ft.; or, combining 
the 94 ft. of drop in the lower Rapids with that above, 
there exists a head of 314 ft. which may be developed 
within about five miles, distances being measured on 
the American side of the river. This flow of water 
and the natural head available provide a source of 
power of over 6,000,000 h. p. which, under ordinary 
conditions, one might expect would be used to the full 


for industrial purposes. 
881 
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One factor alone has prevented the perfect working 
of economic law in this respect, and that factor is the 
value of the cataract and rapids from the scenic stand- 
point. That this value is a real one, no thoughtful 
person will deny. ‘‘Man cannot live by bread alone,” 
and who can doubt that God who, in His infinite wis- 
dom, gave us Niagara, intended it to minister to the 
spirit as well as to the body of mankind. 

This division of Niagara’s ministration between the 
material and the spiritual, has always existed since 
Niagara became known to civilized man, but it is just 
beginning to be recognized that the division must 
ultimately be made at that point where the sum total 
of human benefit shall be a maximum. And when that 
point is finally determined, the portion of the energy 
which is found not necessary to maintain the spiritual 
values will undoubtedly be made available for industrial 
purposes. 

As early as 1725, nearly 200 years ago, a primitive 
sawmill made first use of Niagara power, and 100 
years ago small waterwheels were used in mills located 
along the upper rapids on the shore and small islands 
of the American channel; but these early developments 
have long since disappeared and very little evidence 
remains to show that they once existed. A short 
piece of the original headrace is now converted into a 
scenic pool just upstream from the Goat Island bridge. 
The size and nature of these mills is indicated by 
the accompanying illustration (Fig. 1). 

The beginning of the existing power developments 
may be placed as far back as 1852, when the construc- 
tion of a hydraulic canal was begun, extending from a 
point at the head of the rapids above the falls, now 
known as Port Day, to the edge of the gorge a mile 
below. In spite of the fact that the land for the right 
of way had been donated by the Porter family who then 
owned most of the land bordering the Falls, lack of 
funds caused a suspension of the work in less than two 
years. However, it was resumed in 1859, and by 1861 
there was completed a canal from 20 feet to 36 feet 
wide and about 8 feet deep, extending from Port Day 
to the present canal basin at the edge of the gorge 
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in the same location as the present Hydraulic Canal 
of The Niagara Falls Power Company. 

Owing to the industrial depression caused by the 
Civil War no use was made of this early canal for years 
although a small stream poured over the cliff unused. 

In 1872, however, an installation of 150 h. p. under 
25-ft. head was made for driving a grist mill. In 1877 
the canal property was purchased by Jacob F. Schoell- 
kopf and others who organized, in 1878, the Niagara 
Falls Hydraulic Power and Manufacturing Company. 
Soon afterwards the Schoellkopf-Mathews flour mill 


F ‘Fie. 1—View From Goat Istanp 
Looking toward the American shore before the establishment of the 
Niagara Reservation, July 15, 1885, showing paper mill on Bath, now 
Green Island 


was constructed and equipped with 900 h. p. under 
50-ft. head. Four years later the head on the mill was 
increased to 86 ft. which at that time was the highest 
head used at. Niagara. Quite recently some sections 
of the iron flumes, 9 ft. in diameter, which were the 
first iron penstocks used at Niagara Falls, have been 
removed to make room for the works in the latest 
development. 

From this time on the Hydraulic Canal was used for 
supplying water power for manufacturing in important 
mills. The general method of development was to 
sink shafts or pits under the mills at the edge of the 
cliff, taking the water from the canal through flumes 
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and _penstocks to turbines at the bottom of the pits 
and allowing it to discharge from short tailrace tunnels 
part way down the face of the cliff. The waterwheels 
were directly connected to vertical shafts which drove 
the machinery in the mill above. 

In the year 1880 the first hydroelectric unit was 
installed at Niagara Falls, in Prospect Park. This 
unit, comprising a waterwheel and a d-c. brush dynamo, 
was used for illuminating fountains in the park by 
means of two arc lights. Excursions were run from 


Fig. 2—Earutest AND Latest CommerciaL GENERATORS 
To OppRATE BY NiaGARA PoWER 


various parts of the country to see the new wonder. 
This unit has little more than historical interest and 
diligent search has failed to reveal any photograph of 
the installation or any technical data concerning it. 
The second hydroelectric development and _ first 
commercial installation was made in the year 1885 in 
the Pettebone Mill on Bath Island. The generator 
of this unit, which was used for lighting the mill, is 
shown in the insert in Fig. 2. It was a d-c. machine, 
having a capacity of 16 amperes at 110 volts. It is 
interesting to note that the capacity of the latest 
generator operating at Niagara Falls is about 15,000 
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times as great as this one. The contrast is shown in 


the illustration. 

As soon as these early installations had demon- 
strated the possibilities of electrical power, the real 
hydroelectric development began, and in the year 
1891 The Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power and Manu- 
facturing Company began the construction of. its 
Station No.1, in which dynamos were installed, 
operated by rope drives from waterwheels and having 
a total output of 2000 h. p. which was used for supply- 
ing electrical power for commercial purposes. This 
station was abandoned in the year 1904. 
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In 1886, or about the time the second hydroelectric 
development referred to above was begun, The Niagara 
Falls Power Company was organized with the intention 
of developing hydraulic power only, the power to be 
delivered from the waterwheels direct to the shafting 
in the mills to be located along a head-race about a 
mile above the falls, and the tailwater to be collected 
in a low level tunnel draining into the lower gorge. 
Negotiations for the construction of the works were 
not completed until 1889, at which time it became clear 
that concurrently with the development of hydraulic 


power, the company could proceed with the develop- 
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ment of electrical power and transmission. So suc- 
cessful was the early use of electrical power that a 
decision was reached in the year 1890 to install three 
hydroelectric units of large size, each having a capacity 
of 5000h.p. Astep-up transformer station and 11,000- 
volt transmission line to Tonawanda and Buffalo were 
also undertaken. Power from this station was de- 
livered at Niagara Falls in the year 1895, and at 
Buffalo in 1896. 

By this time the hydroelectric power development 
was fairly under way, and Fig. 3 shows the progress 
from then on up to the present time. Fig. 4 shows a 
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comparison between the rate of progress in hydroelectric 
development at Niagara Falls and that in the United 
States as a whole. From this comparison it will 
be noted that progress at Niagara has not at all times 
kept pace with that of the country in general. 

The period from 1895 to 1905 might be called the 
“Decade of Progress” in power development at Niagara 
Falls, when the various companies at work on the 
.American and Canadian sides devoted themselves to 
overcoming, many natural difficulties and to the 
building of what were then the largest plants in the 
world. 

About 1905 the Niagara Falls Power Company had | 
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completed its American plant, marked B on Fig. 5. 
The Hydraulic Power and Manufacturing Company 
had abandoned its Station No. 1 and completed its 
Station No. 2, marked A and C respectively; and in 
addition other plants were well under way, namely 
Station No. 3 of the Hydraulic Power Company, 
marked D, and the three plants shown on the Canadian 
side marked E, F and G belonging respectively to the 
Canadian Niagara Power Company, the Ontario 
Power Company and the Toronto Power Company. 
These plants have been described so often that no 
doubt they are quite familiar to all engineers and it 
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will be unnecessary to refer to them in detail. It will 
be noted, however, that three different types of water- 
ways were employed, A, C and D utilizing a surface 
canal, B, E and G wheel pits and tailrace tunnels, 
and F pressure pipe lines and open tailraces. The 
type of waterway determined to some extent the 
type of machinery; plants A, C, D and F being able 
to use horizontal shaft units with journal type bearings, 
and plants B, E and G being forced to adopt long vertical 
shafts with the then less desirable thrust bearings for 
supporting the weight of the revolving machinery. 
In the year 1906 the Governments of the United 
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States and Canada became alarmed at the rapid 
improvements in the art of power plant building by 
which the Falls of Niagara were being made to serve 
the needs of man and the consequent diversion of 
water from the cataract, and after due deliberation 
the Burton Bill and the International Waterways 
Treaty made it unlawful to divert more than a specified 
quantity of water for power purposes, namely 20,000 
cu. ft. per sec, on the American side and 36,000 cu. 
ft. per sec. on the Canadian side. In this negative 
way it was hoped to save the great spectacle from 
destruction. 
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These laws cast a blight upon the development of 
the art at Niagara Falls and the period from 1906 
to 1916 might properly be called the ‘‘Decade of Stag- 


nation.” It is quite true that additional units were 
installed in the existing plants during this interval, 
but with no future to look forward to there was little 
incentive to improvement, and little attempt was made 
to keep pace with the advances being made in other 
parts of the world. The plants were completed for 
the most part in very much the same manner as they 
were begun in 1905. 
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As an indication of the foregoing, Fig. 6 shows 
how the development at Niagara Falls lagged behind 
the progress being made in other parts of the United 
States in regard to the size of units being constructed, 
until finally in 1918 Niagara Falls was restored in 
this respect to its rightful position of first place. 

During this time public opinion in regard to Ni- 
agara Falls found expression along two diverging lines 
of thought, one claiming that diversion for power 
purposes would ruin the scenic grandeur of the falls 
and therefore should be stopped entirely, the other 
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representing those interested in the work at the falls, 
who insistently pointed out the folly of attempting to 
save the falls from destruction by allowing them to 
destroy themselves. As year after year went by it 
was apparent that 6 to 8 ft. of yearly erosion at the 
apex of the Horseshoe, amounting to at least 60 ft. 
in ten years, was doing more to draw the water from the 
sides of the Horseshoe and destroy its beauty than all 
the power plants put together. Once this fact was 
realized the remedy became self-evident. It is now 
recognized that by far the greater part of the water 
in the river not only contributes nothing toward the 
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scenic grandeur but rather tends to detract from it 
by sending up clouds of spray to obscure the other- 
wise beautiful sight; and not only that, but is actually 
destroying the scene by erosion. Instead of arbi- 
trarily restricting the amount of water which may be 
diverted for power purposes, the sensible thing to do 
is to adopt some measures that will spread evenly 
over the crests of the falls so much of the water as is 
required for scenic beauty and to divert all the rest 
for power purposes, thereby conserving for all time 
and to the greatest extent both the spiritual and the 
commercial values. This division of the flow for scenic 
and power purposes as recommended by Government 
engineers is shown in Fig. 7. 

During the war emergency and at the suggestion 
of the representatives of the War Department, the 
Niagara Falls Power Company, Hydraulic Power 
Company of Niagara Falls and the Cliff Electrical 
Distributing Company were merged under the name of 
The Niagara Falls Power Company, but under the 
control and management of the owners of Hydraulic 
Power Comapny, the merged interests owning all the 
developments on the American side and controlling 
the Canadian Niagara Power Company on the Cana- 
dian side. These plants had a total installed capacity 
of 350,000 h. p. 

Under this unity of control and direction, a plan 
was quickly evolved not only for immediately placing 
all developed power at the disposal of the Government 
agents for distribution to specified customers who 
were making the materials vital for war work, 
but also for the rush development of another 100,000 
h. p. without sacrifice of permanency of work or effi- 
ciency of conversion. These construction plans were 
being rushed to completion when the signing of the 
armistice made speed less important; however, the 
whole 100,000 h. p. was put in operation within 22 
months from the time the work was authorized. 

Shortly afterward, however, the Government of 
the United States established the new Federal Power 
Commission, one of whose first acts was to give ap- 
proval to the plans being carried out by The Niagara 
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Falls Power Company and to issue a license to the 
company for all the water permitted to be diverted 
from the American side of the falls in accordance with 
the terms of the existing treaty. At the same time 
it recommended an increase in the allowable diversion 
and the construction of remedial works to preserve 
the beauty and grandeur of both the American and 
Horseshoe Falls. 


This license gave formal federal approval to the 
plans of development already begun, and authorized 
their completion. These plans include the placing 
in reserve of the present Niagara plant marked B 
on Fig. 5, the construction of a new waterway from 
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Fig. 8—InvTERior oF Station No. 3 GENERATOR Room 


Port Day to carry the water now being used in the 
Niagara Plant to the Canal Basin, the maintenance 
of Station No. 3, marked D on Fig. 5 with its 18 effi- 
cient 10,000 h. p. units operating under a mean gross 
head of 217 ft. (see Fig. 8), the extension of this station to 
the southward and the construction of new units to 
utilize the 4400 cu. ft. per sec. of water that had not 
been specifically allotted under the treaty and the 
water now being used by the Niagara plant. Plans 
were made so that subsequently the water used by 


these plants may be re-collected at the most favorable 
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point and carried by tunnel past the lower rapids to a 
power house in the lower river where the remaining 
head may be developed. 

The first step of this general plan has already been 
carried out; namely the construction of what is known 
as Station No. 3 Extension, marked H on Fig. 5, 
begun in 1918 as a war measure and finished in 1920. 
This extension contains three units, the combined 
rating of which is 100,000 h.p., and, together with 
the other plants of the company, uses all the water 
allowed by the treaty. The second step has just been 
authorized, namely the construction of a new tunnel 
and the installation of the remaining units in an addi- 
tion to Station No. 3 Extension, marked K on Fig. 5. 

The third step also has been initiated by the granting 
of a preliminary permit to The Lower Niagara River 
Power and Water Supply Company, which allows two 
years for the presentation of plans for the second or 
lower river stage of the development. The details of 
this plan have not yet been worked out and the date 
of its contruction has not been finally decided upon. 

Much has been said about the desirability of using 
the diverted water under the full head of 314 ft. from 
the upper river to Lewiston, and when the field is 
entirely without complication, as in the case of the 
development of water in excess of the present treaty 
allowance, a one-stage development will undoubtedly 
be advisable. The reason for the apparent rejection 
of this plan for the present diversion may be of interest. 
As a matter of fact, the scheme of development now 
being carried out does contemplate the use of the full 
314-ft. head, but instead of utilizing this head in one 
plant with a long new waterway involving the abandon- 
ment of the efficient plants already built, it will be 
utilized in two successive stages, the first stage utilizing 
a gross head of 220 ft. and the second stage a gross 
head of 94 ft. 

Broadly speaking, the commercial power capacity of 
the two-stage development is practically the same as 
that of the single stage, such slight theoretical dif- 
ferences as exist being in a practical sense unimportant. 
The problem then has been to decide whether the 
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interests of the power consumers, and indirectly of 
the public, would be best served by an eventual total 
abandonment of all the plants that had already been 
built and the construction of a new plant to utilize 
in a single drop under the full 314 ft. head, the total 
quantity of water permitted to be diverted under the 
treaty, or, by conserving as much of the old work as 
could be conserved without impairing the general 
efficiency of the use of water and the construction of 
new works to supplement the old. 

It is an axiom that whether a power development 
is constructed with private or with public funds, the 
consumer pays the cost. A breach of economic laws, 
therefore, must be immediately reflected in increased 
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rates. A careful study was accordingly made to de- 
termine the most economic development, particular at- 
tention being paid to the vital factor of interest on the 
investment during construction and on the unutilized 
portion of the new works during the period of business 
development, items which run into millions of dollars 
owing to the long time required to build and secure a 
market for these large developments. The general 
conclusions of this study are expressed in the plans 
above outlined. 

ae) i he gradual advance in the efficiency of the Niagara 
power developments is shown in Fig. 9. This chart 


‘ 
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is very interesting. The left-hand end of the hori- 
zontal lines shown for each of the developments, in- 
dicates the earliest date at which the corresponding 
efficiency was obtained. The growth of efficiency, 
particularly as to those plants employing the headrace 
canal type of development, seems to have worked 
itself out according to a quite definite law which indi- 
cates the inevitableness of the law efficiency of the 
earlier plants. This law, as expressed by the dotted 
curve in Fig. 9, provided that. it holds for the future 
as for the past, also indicates the great unlikelihood 
of any considerable further gain in efficiency, and 
the probability of a very low rate of obsolescence 
for Station 3 and Station 3 Extension. 

It will have been observed that the rate of obsoles- 
cence of the earlier Niagara power developments was 
fairly high, edecreasing however, for the later develop- 
ments, as the art progressed. The question then as to 
what rate of obsolescence may be expected for this lat- 
est development is a natural one. Obsolescence is un- 
doubtedly a function of efficiency, defining that ex- 
pression in terms of power and cost, and involves two 
factors, namely, general operating efficiency, which is 
promoted by the use of compact stations with large 
reliable units of similar characteristics; and efficiency 
in the use of water, which involves first, the develop- 
ment of the maximum available head and second, 
careful design to get the maximum possible power 
out of the available water at the head developed. 

These curves show very clearly how the develop- 
ment of the art quickly ran through the early stages 
when only very small units were built, of diverse 
characteristics, and when only a small part of the avail- 
able head was utilized, and how such plants rapidly be- 
came obsolete on account of the great gain to be ob- 
tained by building larger and better designed units 
under higher heads. 

Analyzing this latest development in the light of 
these considerations we find, first, as to the efficient 
use of the site, that the entire available 220 ft. has been 
developed with less than 214 per cent loss in getting 
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the water to the penstocks; second, that of the power 
available at the penstock entrances, over 91 per cent 
is delivered in the form of electrical power at the 
generator terminals; and finally, that although the 
size of future units may be increased, such increase of 
size being permissible when the system of which they 
are a part increases, there is relatively little more to be 
gained either in lessening cost or cheapened operation, 
the present 100,000-h. p. three-unit extension requiring 
but three men per shift to operate it. 

These results are so far in advance of previous 
installations and leave so little room for improvement 
that is appears justifiable to say that obsolescence of 


Fie. 11—Cross-Suction—Sration No. 2 
Hypravutic PLant 


this plant could be brought about only by some scientific 
advance in the art of power production of a totally 
unexpected and revolutionary character. 

The recent investigation and report on Niagara 
conditions by Col. J. G. Warren and its analysis by 
other federal engineers has supplied a long felt want 
of authentic data, and has answered with peculiarly 
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disinterested wisdom many of the hitherto perplexing 
questions in regard to comparison of plans for develop- 
ments, and also as to the amounts of water necessary 
for maximum scenic grandeur and the amount that can 
be released for power purposes. This compilation of 
data and the well thought out conclusions therefrom, 
made it possible for the Federal Power Commission 
to come to a quick determination of the proper form 
of development to be adopted, which was expressed 
in its first license which was issued to The Niagara 
Falls Power Company on March 2, 1921. 

The nature of the developments made on the Ameri- 


Fig. 12—Cross-Section—Sration No. 3 
HypRAULIC PLANT 


can side at Niagara, prior to 1918, are shown by Figs. 

10, 11 and 12. Fig. 10 is a typical cross-section of the 

Niagara Plant (formerly The Niagara Falls Power 
Company) shown at B in Fig. 5. Fig. 11 is a cross- 

section of Hydraulic Plant, Station No. 2. Fig. 12 
is a section of Hydraulic Plant, Station No. 3. 

. LATEST COMPLETED DEVELOPMENT 


The latest development known as “Hydraulic 
Plant, Station No. 3 Extension,” which is the first 
section of the work authorized by the license from the 
Federal Power Commission, is shown in similar. section 
in Fig. 13. The three plants shown in Figs. 11 to 18 
are all located in the gorge on the bank of the lower 
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river about half a mile below the falls as shown at 
C, D and H in Fig. 5. A plan view of Station No. 3 
Extension, showing its relation to Station No. 3, is 
shown in Fig. 14. 

This development was designed to utilize the 4400 
cu. ft. per sec. of water which was still available under 
the treaty. It consists of an extension to Station 
No. 3 containing three units of 37,500 h. p., maximum 
rating. To distribute this power it was necessary to 
construct a distributing station three miles away to 
which the power is transmitted from the generating 
plant by overhead lines. 

In order to get the water out of the river and de- 
livered to these units, it was necessary to make more 


Fig. 13—Cross-SecT1Ion—STaTIon Nove 3 EXTENSION, 
Hypravutic PLant 


adequate provision for ice protection at the intake at 
Port Day, which work is shown in plan in Fig. 15. 
These improvements comprise a channel dredged in 
the river bottom extending out into the river a dis- 
tance of approximately 3000 ft. and a new ice deflecting 
boom crossing this channel near its outer end. By 
this means an adequate water passage is always 
assured even though the surface for many feet deep — 
may be congested with ice floes. Since the completion 
of this work no trouble with ice has been experienced. 
It was also necessary to deepen the Hydraulic 
Canal throughout its whole length to a depth of 20 
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ft., an increase of from 6 to 10 ft. over its former 
depth. This work was carried out under great diffi- 
culties due to the rapid currents through the canal 
supplying the already existing plants. 

Connected to the Canal and its terminal basin there 
was constructed a new forebay 176 ft. long, 74 ft. 
wide by 28 ft. deep. ‘The entrances from this forebay 
to the three penstocks are bell mouths (Fig. 16), 
28 ft. wide by 20 ft. high, and gradually taper down to 
true circles 15.5 ft. in diameter. The penstocks are 


Fig. 14—Prian—Sration No. 3 AnD Sration No. 3 EXTENSION 
HYDRAULIC PLANT 


350 ft. long, cut in solid rock, and are lined with 
concretel throughout their entire length. The hori- 
zontal section, in addition to having a concrete lining 
is also lined with boiler plate. The general arrangement 
is clearly indicated in the sectional view, Fig. 13. 

A plate-steel gate is provided for the intake to the | 
penstock. This gate is only used when it is desired 
to unwater the penstock. 

Each of the three turbine casings is connected to 
its penstock through a valve, (Fig. 17) hydraulically 
operated and electrically controlled. 

The valves are of the balanced needle type, having 
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a movable plunger sliding in an internal cylinder. 
Operation of the plunger is accomplished entirely by 
the hydraulic pressure in the penstock, no external 
force or pressure being required. The valve may be 
manually controlled locally, or electrically controlled 
from a switch station on a pedestal near the generating 
units. The rate of the valve stroke may be regulated to 
suit the conditions and may be set for any time up to 
a minimum of 30 seconds for a complete stroke in 
either direction. The valve is so designed that it 
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Fig. 15—Icr Protective Works. AT CANAL INTAKE 


will close automatically in case of a serious break in 
the wheel casing. 

No provision was necessary to take care of the 
surges in the penstock, for being hewn through solid 
rock the penstock itself provides sufficient strength 
to withstand any force that may be set up, due to 
suddenly shutting down a machine. 

In the design and building of the units four manu- 
facturing companies are represented. Each turbine 
18> Or the vertical shaft, single runner, Francis type, 
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operating under a head of 215 ft. at a speed of 150 rev. 
per min. and is rated at 37,500 h. p., although each has 
already carried more than 40,000-h: p. load. The three 


Fic. 16—Bextui Movurs at Penstock ENTRANCE 


units were designed to develop an average working 
load of 100,000 h. p. Taking all frictional and other 


Be od 
Fig. 17—Upstream Env or JoHNSON VALVE INSIDE oF PEN- 
STOCK 


losses, from forebay to switchboard, into consideration, 
these units are securing over 91 per cent of the potential 
energy in the water used. 
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Each complete unit—generator, turbine and casing— 
weighs approximately 1000 tons and is set on a rein- 
forced concrete slab, 11 ft. thick, 53 ft. wide and 55 


Fig. 18—Tarttrace DiscHARGE OPENINGS THROUGH POWER 
House FounpatTions SHOWING CONCRETE SUPPORTING 
PIERS 


ft. long, resting on reinforced concrete piers, (Fig. 18); 
46 tons of reinforcing steel was used in each slab. 


Fig. 19—One oF THE Cast Iron TURBINE Cases 


The casings of two of the turbines are of cast iron 
made in six sections and are embedded in the concrete 
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substructure of the power house. As can be seen 
from Fig. 19 this casing is bolted together by flanges 
on the outside, consequently the inside is smooth, and 
is designed for a gradual acceleration of the water 
as it passes around the volute. The intake is 10 ft. 
6 in. in diameter, and the total weight of the casing is 
about 263,000 Ib. The runner is of cast iron, in one 
piece, having a maximum diameter of 10 ft. 6 in. and 
a total weight of 27,000lb. The shaft is 25 inches in 
diameter and is provided with a lignum-vitae guide 
bearing. The draft tube is of the Moody spreading 
type which regains the whirl component as well as the 
axial component of the velocity of the water leaving 


Fig. 20—Insipe or PuatEe STEEL TURBINE Case 


the runner. This results in higher efficiency than the 
old type of curved draft tube, which does not regain 
the whirl. The spreading tube also eliminates surg- 
ing and water hammer, which so often occur with 
curved draft tubes. These draft tubes are shown in 
section in Fig. 13. A renewable ring is provided in the 
draft tube just below the runner, and the upper sec- 
tion of the draft tube is furnished with manholes for — 
the inspection of tube and runner discharge. The 
total weight of each turbine is about 765,000 lb. 
The governors are located on the switchboard 
gallery with the gate-opening indicator and control 
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stand. The regulating valve stand is on the main 
generator floor and is provided with plunger valves of 
the Johnson type. By this means the operation of 
changing the unit from hand to governor control is 
easily effected, all valves operating simultaneously. 

The other turbine casing (Fig. 20) is made up of a 
number of conical steel plate sections riveted together, 
the casing being riveted to a cast-steel speed ring. 
The runner is of cast iron bolted to a cast-iron hub 
keyed to the tapered end of the shaft. A lignum- 
vitae guide bearing is mounted directly above the 
turbine. The turbine discharges into a single draft 
tube of the White hydraucone regainer type. Ref- 
erence to Fig. 18 will make the construction clear. 
By the use of the hydraucone or spreading draft tube 
about 80 per cent of the velocity head in the discharge 
is recovered, whereas with the old type of curved draft 
tube a large proportion of this velocity head is always 
lost. Tests show that over 91 per cent of the total 
energy in the water is delivered at the generator terminals 
and the turbines themselves have an efficiency of 
93 per cent. 

The fluid used in the governors is about 99 per cent 
water and 1 per cent oil, supplied from a central 
pressure system. Pressure of 115 lb. for operating 
the governors is maintained by static tanks at the 
top of the cliff. Should for any reason the fluid supply 
to the governors fail, they may be operated with 
water taken from the penstocks. 

Each of the three generators is designed for a ca- 
pacity of 32,500 kv-a. and generates 12,000-volt, 
three-phase, 25-cycle current when operating at 150 
rev. permin. Although designed and built by different 
companies, each machine has about the same external 
appearance, and to this end the manufacturers co- 
operated so that the installation presents a uniform 
appearance. (Fig. 21). . 

As to the internal construction of the generators 
the engineers of the manufacturing campanies were 
left at liberty to follow their own ideas regarding 
details, the main restriction being that the electrical 
characteristics of the three machines must be such 
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that they would operate satisfactorily in parallel. 
A box frame of usual design, 21 ft. 6 in. outside diam- 
eter, cast in sections, is used for the stator. Both 
ends of each phase winding are brought out so that a 
balance system of relay protection can be used. The 
windings are connected in star and the neutral grounded 
through a resistance of approximately 5 ohms, obtained 
by using a water rheostat. 

The shafts are 27 inches in diameter below the rotor 
and are fitted with a 45-in. forged-on steel flange, 
for bolting to a corresponding flange of the turbine 


Fic. 21—Invrertor or Station No. 3 EXTENSION AFTER 
PLacing or VENTILATING Hovusincs AROUND GENERATORS 


shaft. On the upper end of the shaft is the Kins- 
bury thrust bearing, carried on a bridge having eight 
radial arms. Each bearing is 49 inches outside di- 
ameter, and carries a load of approximately 470,000 
lb., 100,000 Ib. of which is due to the water thrust 
on the turbine runner. Directly under the thrust 
bearing is the upper guide bearing, which is 26 inches 
in diameter and 36 inches in length. The thrust 
bearing runs in a bath of oil supplied from a central 
system. No water cooling coils are provided in the 
thrust-bearings housing, the oil being cooled and fil- 
tered in the central system. 

To bring the rotating element to rest after the tur- 
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bine gates have been closed, and also to prevent the 
rotor from turning in case of leaks through the gates, 
brakes are installed on the generators. These brakes 
are operated by compressed air, from a_ valve 
mounted on the hand-control stand located near the 
governor. 
Ventilating air for the generators is taken into the 
machine from the generator room and also from the 
pit under the machine. The amount of air required 
by the different machines to carry off the heat varies 
from 70,000 to 90,000 cu. ft. per min. Each generator 
is surrounded with a steel plate housing, as indicated 
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Fig. 22—Onn-Line DiaGram oF Connections, Station No. 
3 Extension DrveLopMENT 


in Fig. 21, which connects to a duct system through 
a fan. hi the summer months the ventilating air 
can be discharged outside the station. In the winter 
months part of it will discharge into the station and 
control room for heating, and the remainder will go 
to the ice run. The average efficiency of the three 
generators at normal load and 90 per cent power factor 
is 98 per cent. 

The leads from the Seared go to an oil 
switch located in a terminal building on the 


4 
i, 
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top of the cliff above the power house, and then directly 
to a six-circuit transmission line carried on steel towers, 
that runs to the Echota substation, three miles away. 
These generator oil switches are automatically tripped 
by inverse time-limit relays when short circuits occur 
outside the generators. In case of trouble within the 
generators the switches are opened instantaneously 
and the field circuit is killed by a balanced relay system 
of protection operated from differentially connected 
current transformers in the generator leads. 

At the top of the cliff above the main generating 
station isthecontrolbuilding. Onaccount of thesimpli- 


Fre. 23—Contrrot Room SHowING PANELS FOR CONTROL OF 
100,000 H. P. Station No. 3 EXTENSION 


city of the switching arrangement, shown by the 
wiring diagram, Fig. 22, the control is greatly simplified. 
as is clearly indicated in Fig. 23. When a switch is 
opened, an annunciator on the control board shows 
the relay that operates it, thus indicating the source of 
the trouble. In each of the generators are 18 tempera- 
ture indicators located at different parts of the stator 
windings. Six of these in each machine, that show 
the highest temperatures, are connected up to an 
indicator in the control room. 
Excitation for the alternators is obtained from 2200- 
volt induction-motor-generator sets. Each exciter 
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is of 225-kw. capacity, shunt-wound with interpoles, 
and generates 220 volts. The induction motors can 
be supplied from three separate and distinct sources, 
any one of which can be connected to a duplicate 
set of busses, and~ the 2200-volt induction motors, 
driving the exciters, connected to these busses through 
selector oil switches. An emergency source of ex- 
citation may be obtained from direct-current busbars 
in Station No. 3. This circuit is connected through 
a field rheostat to a busbar, to ‘which the field coils 
of any one of the alternators may be connected in case 
of failure of its motor-generator exciter. 

In laying out the station, effort was made to divide 
the electrical and mechanical operating functions. 
Electrical operation is centered in the control room and 
the mechanical in the station. How successful have 
been the efforts to simplify operation is evidenced by 
the fact that a station of a normal operating capacity 
of 100,000 kw. is being operated by three men on a 
shift. The general external appearance of this sta- 
tion and its relation to Station No. 3 are shown in 
Fig. 24. 

TRANSMISSION LINE TO ECHOTA 


The transmission line has a length of 16,000 ft. and 
runs from the terminal building up the canal to the 
river, thence following the bank past the plant of the 
old Niagara Falls Power Company (now known as the 
Niagara Plant) and finally turning away from the 
river again at Echota to connect with the Echota 
substation. 

The solution of the transmission problem was greatly 
facilitated by the consolidation of the two power 
companies, as land for the location of the line for the 
greater part of its length was already in possession of 
one or the other of them. For a distance of approx- 
imately 4000 ft. through the heart of the city, however, 
it was necessary to make use of the property already 
occupied by the hydraulic canal. This was accom- 
plished by means of steel cantilevers anchored into 
massive concrete foundations on one bank of the canal, 
upon which were erected the six-circuit transmission 
towers. 
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For the greater part of the distance it was found 
necessary for only the narrow bases of the towers to 


Fic. 24—YVirw or Station No. 3 and EXTENSION FROM 
CANADIAN SIDE oF N1aGaRA RIVER 


be placed over the canal right-of-way, easement 
being obtained from abutting property owners for the 


Fig. 25—TRANSMISSION LINE CROSSING STREET INTERSECTION 
SHowinea Lone CanTILEVER FOUNDATIONS 


overhanging portion of the construction. At the 
large bridge spanning the canal at the junction of 
Third and Niagara Streets, however, this was not 
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possible, and it was necessary to place two towers 
entirely over the canal. This was accomplished by 
means of long cantilevers extra heavily braced, as 
shown in Fig. 25. 

The main horizontal members of this structure are 
composed of two 30-in. I beams, each 60 ft. long, 
placed side by side. Thirty feet of these beams are 
buried in the massive concrete foundation, the other 
30 ft. projecting out over the canal. In these structures 
the center line of the towers is 25 ft. from the face of the 
canal wall. A heavy brace was added to these special 


Fig. 26—Porrat Ancnor Tower 


structures to give stability and rigidity, although 
not needed for strength. In the case of the short 
cantilevers the brace was omitted. 

In addition to the special narrow-base towers used 
on the canal section, the local conditions called for 
the use of several other types of structure, two of 
which are shown in Figs. 26 and 27. The portal type 
of construction was used for the section along the river 
bank where the line is built over a future street. 

The line comprises six three-phase circuits, each 
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consisting of 500,000-cir. mil stranded medium hard- 
drawn copper. At present two cireuits are used for 
each 32,500-kv-a. unit at 12,000 volts, but clearances 
are provided for 66,000 volts. 


Fic. 27—FLExiBLE Portat TOWER 


Owing to the fact that this line passes through the 
business portion of a busy city, special precautions 


Fig. 28—Ecnora Distriputina StTaTion SHOWING OvrT- 
GOING OvERHEAD LINES 
Most of the feeders leave the station underground 


were taken to guard against failure. Hach conductor 
is strung for a maximum tension under worst condi- 
tions of wind and ice of 6000 pounds. At strain 
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towers double-strain insulators are used. Short spans, 
not exceeding 350 ft., were used as a further 
contribution toward safety and stability. 

The line is insulated with substantial spider-type sus- 
pension insulators, two units being used in suspension 
strings and three in strain. On the canal section, 
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Fig. 29—Pxian or Ecuora Distrinutinc STATION— 
Srconp FLoor 


because of the peculiarities of the right-of-way, it 
was impossible to avoid a number of small angles, 
at which points suspension strings with hold-downs 
were used. The line is protected against lightning 
by five overhead ground wires, 3-in. copper-clad 
wire being used for this purpose. 
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ECHOTA DISTRIBUTING STATION 

The Echota substation is intended to serve three 
functions—(1) to subdivide and distribute the power 
from the new plant, (2) to serve as a clearing house 
for the output of the five generating stations, ag- 
gregating 400,000 h. p., and (3) to act as a future 
step-down transformer station. 

Inasmuch as the primary function of this station is to 
distribute the power of the new plant, it was decided 
to preserve the unit arrangement in its construction. 
The station was accordingly laid out in units of a 
nominal capacity of 32,500 kv-a. Five of these units 
were constructed, three for the new plant and two for 
interconnection with other generating stations. A 
control building containing the switchboard apparatus 
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Fig. 30—LoneirupinaL Srection or Ecuotra DistTrisuTine 
SratTIon—SHOWING CROSS-SECTIONS OF BUS AND SwITcH 
SPRUCTURES AND Controt Room 


was also erected. The general wiring diagram, Fig. 22, 
shows the arrangement of the main circuits; the 
physical layout of the structure is similar to that of 
the diagram. The general scheme is that of a main tie 
bus running lengthwise of the building with the unit 
lateral busses joining it at right angles.’ 

The five units or bays and the control building are 
connected at one end by a narrow building or.passage- 
way which contains the incoming line protective equip- 
ment and serves as a distributor for the control wiring, 
piping, etc., and as a means of access between the con- 
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trol building and the several unit bays. The main 
operating portion of the station is concentrated on the 
second floor which contains the oil switches with their 
disconnecting apparatus and: the control room. Under 
each of the unit bays is a subway for distribution of 
cables. This connects at each end with longitudinal 
subways. 

A radical departure from the usual station construc- 
tion is the placing of all oil circuit breakers on the out- 
side of the building walls; in.other words, the main 
bus and switch structure walls are utilized as the walls 
of the building, all high-tension connections being upon 
the inside, where they are thoroughly housed and pro- 
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Fig. 31—Cross-SecTIoN THROUGH ONE Bay or DistRIBUTING 
STATION—SHOWING ELEVATION oF BUS AND SwitcH SrrRuCTURE 


tected against the elements, and the oil switches upon 
the outside, where explosions and oil fires can do a 
minimum of damage. Galleries are provided on the 
outside for access to the oil switches which are protected 
from the weather by suitable housings. 


Each inconring line, after passing through a set of 
choke coils for lightning protection, divides, one side 
going through an oil circuit breaker to the main bus, 
the other side through a similar breaker to the 
unit reserve bus. In each bay provision is made 
for six outgoing feeders. Each of these connects to 
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the main bus through an oil circuit breaker and to the 
reserve bus through disconnecting switches. The func- 
tion of the reserve bus is twofold—(1) It serves as a 
true reserve bus from which all feeders can be 
supplied temporarily through the reserve-bus switch. 
(2) The reserve-bus switch serves as a substitute 
switch for any individual feeder switch which may 
be out of service. In this manner duplication of 
the switching facilities is obtained without dupli- 
cation of oil switches on each feeder. Provision is 
made for the installation of reactors between bays, 
and these will be installed as soon as they are required. 


Owing to the great importance of this station in the 
general scheme of distribution, both présent and future, 
it was determined to insure the greatest possible 
degree of reliability in the oil switches. Accordingly 
both of the chief manufacturers were asked for a 
recommendation on this basis, resulting in the proposal 
of two radically different types of oil switches, namely 
type C O-2 and type H-9. Owing to the absence of 
operating experience with these switches, it was found 
impossible to establish definitely the superiority of 
either one over the other, and it was decided so to 
construct the station that either one could be used. 
This was accomplished by slight modifications in the 
standard assembly of both types, and it was decided to 
install at the start a number of each type in order that 
actual operating experience might be had with both. 

The doors covering the disconnecting switches of 
each circuit breaker are all operated together so that 
it is impossible for an operator to obtain accidental 
access to a disconnect of an adjacent circuit breaker. 
These doors are mechanically interlocked with the 
circuit breaker so that they cannot be opened until 
the corresponding oil switch is in the open position. 

The switchboards consist of vertical panels and are 
divided into five sections corresponding with the five | 
main bays, in addition to a house-service section. Back 
to back with the control boards, with a 4-ft. aisle be- 
tween them, are the relay and terminal boards. Each 
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instrument and relay is provided with a complete 
set of calibrating link terminals mounted upon small 
panels on the rear of the main panels. 

The vertical wiring on the back of the switchboards 
is carried in troughs 31% in. wide, made up of two 34 in. 
angle sides with asbestos board back and removable 
sheet-metal covers. The advantages of this system 
of wiring are safety, accessibility, neatness, ease of 
installation and flexibility. ; 

At their point of departure from the board, all 
control wires pass through terminal links and are‘ then 
carried in steel pans or troughs mounted one above 
another on brackets fastened to the wall of the building. 
By this construction the control wiring is made ac- 
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Fie. 32—SwitcusoarD at Ecuora SuBSTATION 


cessible practically throughout its entire length, and 
at the same time an enormous amount of conduit 
work is avoided. ° 

For the operation of the control circuits there are 
provided two 14-kw. motor generator sets and a 120- 
ampere-hour, 220-volt storage battery. 

The incoming lines from the new generating station 
are each equipped with overload, ground and reverse- 
power relays. These relays are arranged to trip both 
the main and reserve-bus circuit breakers. The bus- 
tie switch is equipped with overload relays. Feeder 
switches are relayed in two different ways, according 
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to the nature of the feeder supplied. In certain 
cases where a feeder consists of four parallel cables, 
split-conductor protection is provided between the 
two pairs of cables by means of suitably connected 
current transformers and low-current relays. In other 
cases ground relays are installed, connected in the 
current transformer neutrals. Overload relays are 
also installed on all feeders. All relays are of the 
induction type, the five-ampere size being used for 
overload and the one-ampere size for differential and 
ground protection. 

A somewhat unusual feature in connection with 
the relay system is the installation of annunciators 
on the switchboard with the drops connected in series 
with the tripping circuits of the various relays. By 
this means itis possible to know at once upon the trip- 
ping out of a circuit breaker just which relay was 
responsible. This immediately gives an indication of 
the nature and in certain cases of the location of the 
trouble. It also furnishes the means of keeping tabs 
on the operation of the relays. Although the station 
has been in operation only a few months, the value 
of this feature has already been amply demonstrated. 
FURTHER DEVELOPMENT AUTHORIZED BY FEDERAL 

: LICENSE 


The completion in 1920 of Station No. 3 Extension 
for three 37,500-h. p. units provides for the utiliza- 
tion of the entire amount of water, 20,000 cu. ft. per 
sec., which is available under the existing treaty. 
But there has been, and with the return of normal 
industrial conditions there will be again, a demand for 
additional power. 

Since by Act of Congress creating the Federal 
Power Commission the U. S. Government assumed con- 
trol of the Niagara River situation it became necessary 
that the Commission’s approval be obtained for any 
further development of power. As no further water 
is at present available the only source of additional 
power is the use of some of the present water under 
increased head. Naturally, the least efficient of the 
existing plants would be the one first selected for ob- 
solesence, which in this case is the “Niagara” plant, 
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which, operating under an effective head of 140 ft. 
obtains but 12.1 h. p. per cu. ft. per sec. as compared 
to 21 h. p. per cu. ft. per sec. in the Station No. 3 
Extension. ‘ 

The economic reasons for the plan adopted for the 
re-development of this water have been given above 
and the Company is now proceeding under license 
from the Federal Power Commission with the con- 
struction authorized. 

The power will be developed in a further extension 
to Station No. 3 along similar lines to those followed 
in the already completed extension. 

The water will be brought from Port Day through 
a 32-ft. horseshoe-shaped tunnel at a depth of about 
100 ft. below the surface of the ground. From this 
tunnel the water will be taken to the penstocks through 
a forebay similar to that provided for Station No. 3 
Extension. The construction of this tunnel was 
started, with fitting ceremonies, on April 25th of this 
year, and the work is now proceeding rapidly from 
both ends and two intermediate shafts. It is expected 
that the first unit of this development will be started 
on or before May Ist, 1928. 

A portion of the additional power to be obtained 
from this development will be delivered to the Buffalo 
General Electric Company. For this purpose a new 
66,000-volt transmission line is now under construc- 
tion from the Echota Station to the vicinity of the 
steam station of that Company which is’ located on 
the Niagara River about a mile below the Buffalo 
City Line. This new line will consist of two-circuits of 
500,000-cir. mil copper and will be capable of trans- 
mitting upwards of 100,000 h. p. to Buffalo. This line, 
unlike its predecessors, will take a direct route, first 
crossing the East arm of the Niagara River from the 
mainland to Grand Island, thence running straight 
across the island and recrossing the river to the main- 
land again between Buffalo and Tonawanda, whence 
it will extend to its terminus by the shortest available 
route. At the lower crossing the river is about 4000 
{ts wide and the crossing will be made in two long spans 
of about 1600 ft. and two shorter anchor spans, with 
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channel clearances of 75 ft. At the upper crossing 
the river is narrower and the crossing will be made 
in a single long span of about 1800 ft. with 115 ft. 
channel clearance. 


NIAGARA POWER IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


_ Ina condition of society where each man’s livelihood 
depends upon his own unaided efforts, the state of 
civilization must necessarily be low and the majority 
of the population in poverty and misery. Conversely, 
the state of civilization will be the most advanced 
and the general well-being the greatest, where the 
ratio of usefully employed power to population is the 
highest. It follows therefore, that the ultimate state 
of civilization will depend upon the efficiency with 
which the country’s inexhaustible power resources are 
made to minister to the needs of man. 

It is profitable, therefore, to examine the uses to 
which our power resources are to be put, and particu- 
larly is it profitable to do this in the case of Niagara, 
the greatest single source of water power in North 
America. Here is a power stupendous in magnitude, 
absolutely continuous in character, easily developed, 
at a construction cost so relatively low that the electric 
energy cost to customers is the very lowest, and located 
in the midst of a large industrial population with 
abundant labor, adequate transportation, and a near- 
by market immediately available. Compare this 
with the large western powers, located in almost 
inaccessible fastnesses of the mountains and far 
removed from all those other factors necessary to 
industry, namely, labor, transportation, raw materials 
and market. The contrast is striking, and should 
rightly give us pause to consider the corresponding 
contrasts in the proper utilization of these diverse 
developments. In general, the western water power 
must be transmitted great distances and utilized in 
those applications where the value of the service will 
warrant the cost of such transmission. _Notso, however, 
Niagara. Here industry can come to the very doors 
of the power plants and obtain absolutely continuous 

power with no added expense for transmission. 
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It would seem, therefore, that Niagara was intended 
by Nature for application to those primary industries 
requiring continuous power at low cost, especially 
electrochemical and electrometallurgical processes, pro- 
ducing essential raw materials for use in secondary 
industries engaged in the manufacture of finished or 
semi-finished products. This is the destiny of Niagara. 
Not primarily in lighting the lamps nor in turning the 
wheels of industry is to be found the ultimate outlet 
for Niagara’s steady energy, but in the production of 
the necessary materials of industry which can be 
produced in no other way. 

Such has been, in fact, the principal use to which 
Niagara power has been put, and it is not entirely 
coincidence that the great industrial growth of America 
has been contemporaneous with that of the develop- 
ment of Niagara. To what extent, for instance, the 
development of the automobile industry has been 
dependent on Niagara power, we do not know exactly, 
but it has been estimated that the withdrawal from 
this industry of only three of Niagara’s products, 
namely, ferroalloys, artificial abrasives, and aluminum, 
would both increase car weights and decrease production 
by about 80 per cent. What is true of the automobile 
industry is also true to a very great extent of all of 
our industries. Niagara might today be rightly 
named the ‘‘Mother of American Industry.” 

This conception of Niagara’s destiny, however, has 
not always obtained. Before the discovery of 
these products, or of ways for their manufacture and 
use, Niagara’s energy was thought of entirely in terms 
of turning wheels and illuminated houses and streets. 
So some of the earlier developments were predicated 
upon transmission but with the gradual unfolding of 
her peculiar genius, it has slowly come to be recognized 
that, like all good mothers, her most important duty 
is at home. Immutable economic laws will dictate 
that at home all her energies must ultimately be 
expended, “‘mothering’’ America’s industries. But for 
some time to come there may not be a sufficient outlet 
for her energy in this direction. 

During the three decades since the birth of hydro- 
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electric development, we have been catching up with 
the demand and the development has been corres- 
pondingly rapid. As the capacity of America to 
absorb the products of those industries to which 
Niagara has given birth gradually becomes saturated, 
the rate of development will naturally become slower 
and more commensurate with the growth of population 
of the whole country, unless a new and broader outlet 
for her energies is developed. That those energies 
should be developed to the full, and that as soon as 
may be, is not to be questioned. Once it has been 
determined, as has now been done by the Federal 
engineers, as to how much of Niagara’s potential 
power may be put to work, there should be no delay. 
Every pound of water that can be spared but is per- 
mitted to pass without doing work when there is work 
to be done, means the unnecessary destruction of just 
so much of our limited coal supplies. Therefore, 
pending the time when allof Niagara’s energy is needed 
at home for use in primary industries, such part as is 
not so needed should be employed, elsewhere if neces- 
sary, in secondary industries or in ministering to the 
comfort and convenience of the people in their homes. 
This is legitimate and feasible, but its consummation 
should be undertaken with caution. 

It must be borne in mind that the attainment of our 
highest good must ultimately demand the most efficient 
use of this power. Nor is efficiency here meant in any 
narrow sense, but in the broadest sense of the greatest 
good to the greatest number. Within the next few 
years we shall undoubtedly see great superpower 
transmission lines reaching out hundreds of miles from 
Niagara, putting her surplus power to work, but as the 
years roll on and the growth of our population creates 
increasing demands for the peculiar products of 
Niagara’s particular genius, we shall see this energy 
distribution gradually being drawn in. And creeping 
after it we shall see great steam plants slowly but stead- 
ily approaching ‘Niagara, replacing in the homes and 
secondary industries, that energy which, as times goes 
on, can less and less be spared from the “mothering” 


home industries of Niagara. 
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So we shall finally reach the ultimate condition 
wherein Niagara shall become the center of a great 
industrial community. (See Fig. 33.) In an inner 
ring around the Niagara power nucleus will be the 
great primary industries producing the peculiar raw 
materials for which this power is necessary and which 
are themselves in their turn necessary to others. And 
surrounding this ring will be another and a wider ring 
of secondary industries obtaining their specialized 
raw materials and certain-of their tools from the 
primary industries of Niagara and their power from 
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a superpower network fed from those inherently 
variable power sources, both water and coal, such as 
are adapted to their needs. But connecting this 
superpower network with Niagara’s power will also 
be transmission lines, and as the tide of industry 
ebbs and flows so will also ebb and flow the tide of 
power over these lines. Always, when the need de- 
mands, Niagara’s power will be drawn back within the 
inner ring to do its own peculiar work which no other 
power can do, but when in the swing and surge of 
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* S industry the home demand is lightened, out will go 
_ Niagara’s power again over the interconnecting trans- 
mission lines to the beneficent work of saving coal by 
its use in the secondary industries and utilities. In 
this manner will Niagara’s steady flow be kept con- 
Be" tinuously at work. - 
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ADVANCES IN THE ART OF WATERWHEEL 
DESIGNS AND SETTINGS 


BY W. M. WHITE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 


HE UTILIZATION of our natural resources for 

the development of power, its transmission and 

the employment of that power to-relieve man of 
burdensome toil, has been an outstanding feature in 
the progress of Western civilization during the past 
half century. 

The advance of communities, states and nations may 
be read in the record of the percentage of mechanical 
power utilized per man. An English statesman 
recently said in open Parliament meeting that the 
reason why American manufacturers can pay twice 
the wage paid the English workman and yet compete 
in the markets of the world, is because each American 
workman has behind him twice the developed horse 
power per man that the English workman has behind 
him. 

Of the total power developed in the United States, 
that furnished by water power forms no inconsiderable 
part. ‘lhe amount of power now developed from water 
is approximately nine million horse power. It has 
been estimated that fifty million horse power can be 
developed from the rivers within the borders of the 
United States. Of the nine million horse power, by 
far the major portion has been developed in the last 
thirty years and a curve expressing relation of time and 
power developed would be parabolic in form with an 
upward trend. 

- Power was first developed from water by the Chinese 
about two thousand years before the birth of Christ. 
They used paddle wheels and buckets attached to the 
rim of a large wheel placed in the rapidly flowing stream 
for the purpose of raising water for irrigation. 

925 . 
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The early American types of waterwheels were 
peculiarly adapted to the locality in which they were 
made. From the New England States with their 
meandering streams and low falls came the inward 
flow, reaction turbine wheels, and out of the mountain- 
ous West with its precipitous streams and great falls, 
came the Pelton or impulse wheel. 

The work of J. B. Francis of Lowell, Mass., was a 
notable contribution to the art, resulting in the develop- 
ment of the inward flow, axial-discharge wheel which is 
essentially the present waterwheel runner of the reac- 
tion type. Splendid results were obtained by the early 
designers by the cut and try method. The determina- 
tion of the flow of water under given conditions is 
difficult -and is usually computed from empirical 
formulas founded on experimental data. The problems 
involved do not lend themselves to easy mathematical 
treatment. For example, the regulation of a hydro- 
-electric unit with pipe lines involves the varying pres- 
sures at the wheel: caused by the inertia of the water 
in the pipe line caused by the varying of the velocities 
- of the water in the pipe line. 

Some splendid approximate, rad Hetnettebed formulas 
have been developed recently for determining these 
pressures with given pipe line conditions, but these 
formulas do not give exact or GOMES values for all 
conditions. 

It is not difficult to set up differential equations which 
give proper relative values to the variables involved, 
but some of these equations are not solvable by the 
present methods available for simplifying equations. 

The electrical quantities involved in the: design of 
electrical apparatus are more readily determined than 
those quantities entering into hydraulic problems. 
The loss (friction) in an electric conductor’ varies 
directly as the current (velocity).. The lossiof head 
or friction in a pipe varies as the nth: power of the 
velocity. The former involves equations: of the first 
degree; the latter, equations of the ‘second’ degree. 
The value of n is 2 for the starting of water ‘inmotion 


and the stopping of it; that is, » equals 4/2 gh, and 
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. the value of 7 is approximately 1.85 for computing 


the loss by friction in pipes. H = K V¥% 

It is encouraging to the hydraulic engineer to know, 
as the writer has recently been assured, that a Professor 
in one of the Western colleges is now working on a 
table of functions somewhat similar to the logarithmic 
functions which will probably enable reductions of 
certain, now insolvable, differential equations to be 
made and thus enable us to make use of an exact 
formula in solving the problems involved in this line 
of work. 

The energy for the production of power from water 
is the product of the weight of the water and the head 
or fall utilized. Broadly speaking, the natural con- 
figuration of the locality of the power developed, 
determines the head or fall available, and the drainage 
area and climatic conditions contributory to that 
locality are the principal factors in determining the 
quantity of water. As it seldom occurs that the 
configuration of the locality and the drainage area 
and climatic conditions are the same, so it seldom 
results that one hydraulic power development is an 
exact duplicate of the other. The hydraulic engineer, 
therefore, has no one fixed condition to begin with. 

From the above it results that each power develop- 
ment requires special study to select that method and 
type of development suited for the particular location. 
The problem of finding the proper power house and 
dam location in the maze of contour lines calls for 
minute investigations and studies. It requires a great 
deal of time and the working out of the costs of many 
preliminary studies of power house design of that 
particular site in order to find the proper relation of 
dam, pipe line, power house, tailraces, transmission 
lines, hydroelectric machinery, and living conditions 
which will result in the most economical and satis- 
factory development. The advance of the art must 
be taken into consideration because what treatment 
was satisfactory for a given development even five 
years ago can now’be improved by making use of 
recent advances in the art of waterwheel design and 
settings. © 
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The modern trend is to develop completely any given 
power site. The number of units in the given plant is 
dependent upon the service to be rendered by the © 
given plant. The network of transmission lines is 
now becoming so extensive that isolated power plants 
are the exception rather than the rule, as formerly. 
In an isolated power plant it was necessary to divide 
the development into several units, usually at least 
four, so that continuity of service could be maintained 
by allowance for repairs and renewals. Most of the 
isolated early developments have now grown to huge 
dimensions having many plants interconnected with 
themselves and, in many cases, interconnected with 
adjacent companies, and now many companies have 
lines of interconnection reaching into several states. 
The hydroelectric station in the large systems today 
is the unit just as the individual waterwheel and 
generator were the individual unit years ago. The 
engineer is at liberty, therefore, to handle this unit in 
any manner which will make for economy in construc- 
tion, efficiency in operation, and reliability of service. 
All three of these considerations really demand the 
same thing—the largest single unit which can be 
installed in the particular development under considera- 
tion, thus doing away with several small units with 
an additional spare unit. 


SPEED 
Having determined upon the size of unit for a 
particular setting, the speed of the unit is practically 
fixed for that head. A formula which has been used 
for sometime as fixing the upper limits of speed is as 
follows: 


( 5050 


———— + 19) Hs’ 
cet Gr ag 9) 
rev. per min. = — (1) 


Vh. p. 
Where | 
H equals head acting on the turbine 
h. p. equals the maximum horse power of the turbine. 
The formula (1) applies to a single runner and, in 
the case of multi-runner units, the maximum horse 
power of the unit is to be divided by the number of 
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runners and the horse power per runner substituted in 
the formula (1). 

The maximum horse power of the turbine is usually 
from 15 to 25 per cent more than the actual power 
required to drive the combined unit at its best efficiency. 
This relation results from the fact that the maximum 
efficiency of a waterwheel occurs at from 0.8 to 0.9 
load, depending upon the type of runner used and the 
desire to have overload capacity on the turbine. The 
rev. per min. given by the formula (1) is altered to 
conform to synchronous speed. The above formula 
is not rigidly adhered to, although it has been arrived 
at by incorporating in its factors the experience of 
all of the waterwheel builders for many years past. 
Each manufacturer has a line of developed waterwheel 
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runners and is frequently in position to make a selection 
of speed which will result in considerably lower cost 
to the customer because of developed apparatus, and 
in all cases a reliable waterwheel builder should be 
consulted as to speed. The matter of the selection 
of speed will be again referred to under the subject 
~ of “Specific Speed.” 
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SPECIFIC SPEED 

Specific speed is the speed at best efficiency which a 
given runner will make when reduced homologously 
to such size that it will produce one horse power under 
one foot head. The value of the specific speed of a 
given runner fixes definitely that runner as a type with 
relation to all other runners. The formula for specific 
speed is as follows: 

N, = rev. per min. eee (2) 

For simplicity of computation in common practise, 
the horse power of the turbine is reduced to h. pu. 
That is, the horse power which that particular unit 
would give under one foot head. This is obtained by 
dividing the horse power by the three halves power of 
the head. 

The rev. per min. is reduced to the number of 
revolutions that particular turbine would give under 
one foot head, or, namely, rev. per min;. This is 
obtained by dividing the rev. per min. of the given 
turbine by the square root of the head; therefore, 
formula (2) becomes: 

N, = rev. per min. +/ h. p., (3) 

The curve shown: in Fig. 1 expressing relation of 
specific speed and head was determined by plotting 
the specific speeds of practically all of the noted plants 
in the United States and some abroad with relation 
to the head under which they were operating, noting 
on the point so plotted those plants on which no 
pitting occurred and those on which pitting of the 
runner did occur, or noting any other unstable or 
unsatisfactory performances of plants in operation. 
A curve was then drawn below the points representing 
plants on which pitting occurred or which were un- 
satisfactory on an average, and above the points 
representing all of the plants on which pitting did not 
occur and which were satisfactory and efficient in 
operation. A ceurv 
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plotted with vertical ordinate as specific speed and 
horizontal ordinate as head gives the specific speed 
curve referred to above and is the factor used in the 
derivation in the original equation (1). Steady advances 
are being made and no doubt speeds higher than those 
indicated in formula (1) will ultimately be ‘adopted. 
There is probably no other thing in the design of a 
hydroelectric plant that received more discussion than 
the question of the speed of the units. There are 
several contending forces: The electrical engineer 
desires usually the higher speeds in order to cheapen 
the cost and frequently increase the efficiency of the 
generator. On the other hand, the waterwheel de- 
signer prefers his lower speed usually for better effi- 
ciency throughout and, certainly, for higher efficiency 
at lower or part gate loads, and for freedom from 
troubles in the field such as pitting, erosion and 
vibration. 

It does not always follow that the speed as given by 
formula (1) does result in a satisfactory waterwheel 
unit, but the most skilled designers are now enabled 
to produce those speeds and sometimes higher without 
dangerous pitting or cutting. 

The size of waterwheel units has steadily increased 
to such a point that now the cost of the generators 
does not vary as widely with the change in speed, so 
that it may result that, in the design of larger units 
now in general contemplation, this troublesome case 
may settle itself. . 


SPEED REGULATION 


The great inertia of the moving mass of water to and 
from the waterwheel produces difficulties in the 
regulation of the speed of the waterwheel unit which 
can best be controlled by making use of the inertia of 
the revolving parts of the waterwheel and generator. 
The greater the inertia of the enclosed supply water, | 
the greater the W R? necessary to give good regulation. 
The factors entering into the control of the speed are: 

(a) the time (¢) in which the water is shut off from 
or turned on the unit. 

(b) the increase or decrease of the effective head on 
the turbine occasioned by such change. 
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(c) the inertia of the revolving mass which resists 
change of speed by acting as a reservoir for the energy 
unabsorbed otherwise. . 

The governing apparatus is frequently unfairly 
charged with poor regulation, when all that apparatus 
can do is to open or close the turbine gates within a 
predetermined time (¢) when actuated by a change in 
speed. The formula most commonly used for quick 
computation of speed change, although not exactly 
correct, gives results well within the limits required. 


_ 800,000 x h.p. Xt 


__ 00V,00U XD. Pp. Xt ; 
Where rev. per min.? x W R? (5) 


A is the ratio of increase or decrease in speed 

h. p. is the horse power suddenly thrown on or off 

t is the time for the movement of the gates of 

the turbine 

W R? equals the inertia of the rotating parts of the 
waterwheel and generator. 

Formula (5) is used only for open flume turbines or 
where the change in pressure or head resulting from 
the change in flow, is too small to be considered. For 
cases where load thrown off results in an increase of 
head at the turbine inlet, the following formula may 
be used with good results: 


A = 800,000 x h. p. x # (1 4 AH ) 
rev. per min.? + W R? H 


In case of load suddenly thrown on, the formula 
becomes: 


(6) 


Ne 800,000 x h. p. X f, 1) 


] 
rev. per min.? X< we (1- eda tie 


Je 

Where 

H equals effective head, feet 

A H equals change in head,{feet 

For a more thorough discussion of speed regulation 
the reader is referred to Mr. Arnold Pfau’s paper, 
“The Speed and Pressure Regulation of Hydraulic 
Turbines,” copies of which the author will be pleased 
to furnish. 
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The resulting change of effective head operating on 
the turbine caused by the movement of the gates 
within the time (f) is dependent upon the velocity and 
length of the column of water. Manifestly open flume 
turbines are easiest of all to regulate. Turbines having 
long pipe lines with high velocities cause greatest 
difficulties in regulation. Modern governors are 
equipped so that they may be readily adjusted for 
moving the gates open or closed in a predetermined 
time, usually a different time for closing and opening 
the gates in order to avoid synchronous waves in the 
pipe line. An important factor to be taken into con- 
sideration is the fact that the horse power to be inserted 
in formula (5) is the change in horse power which is 
developed under the changed effective head acting on 
the turbine, due to the change in pressure occasioned 
by the quick movement of the gates. Reference was 
made at the beginning of the paper to the complicated 
mathematical’ solution of the problem of regulation, 
but a fair understanding of pressure changes at the 
turbines may be had. from the following formula. 

LV 
H Gi (8) 

H equals the increase or decrease in head 

L equals the length of the water column in feet 

including draft tube 

V equals the change in the average velocity of the 

water in feet per second within the time (¢) 

G equals the value of force of acceleration of gravity 

equals 32.2 ft. per sec. per sec. 

t equals the time in seconds in which the change in 

velocity is made. 

There are many factors which enter into the exact 
mathematical solution such as the elasticity of the 
pipe line, the ratio of change in velocity for any small 
increment of time during the time (f) and the ratio 
of the increase or decrease of the pressure for any small 
increment of time during the time (t). There are 
certain peculiar conditions for length of pipe line, 
velocity in the pipeline and time of movement of 
the turbine gates which will result in an actual in- 
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crease of power on the turbine as the gates are closed. 
‘In other words, the increment of increase of head is 
greater than the decrement of the decrease in quan- 
tity. The length of the pipe line is fixed by the natu- 
ral conditions surrounding the development, but the 
velocities within the pipe line can be controlled and pre- 
détermined by the selection of the proper size of pipe 
line. ‘The cost of the increase in the diameter of the 
pipe line may be excessive and it frequently results 
that W R? may be secured in ‘the generator or in a 
flywheel at much less cost. If the pipe line conditions 
are rather rigid and fixed, it becomes necessary to 
provide proper W R? to secure the desired regulation 
as may be computed from formulas (6) and (7)... The 
regulation constant has been determined by observ- 
ing in power plant operation the W R? and other con- 
ditions necessary for reasonable regulation. The 
constant is set up by the following equation: 


geiie (rev. per min.)? X W R? ? 
h. p. 


It will be noted that the constant K suiehilded three 
of the principal factors of equations (5) (6) and (7). 

The value of K should not be less than four mil- 

lion for open flume construction and runs as high as 
fifteen million on some of the successfully regulated 
plants having long penstocks with reasonably high 
velocity. 
_ As waterwheel runners have a very small W R? 
compared with that of the generators which they drive, 
the generator should have a constant for regulation 
‘of not less than four million as stated above. 

Pressure regulators are used in connection with the 
‘governors, to reduce the rise of pressure on closing 
of the gates. They are expensive, however, and where 
‘it is possible to obtain substantially equal regulation 
by increasing the W R? and omitting the pressure 
regulators, with consequently slower governor opera- 
ting time at anything like the same cost, it is preferable. 


(9) 


RUNNER 
The most important. single piece in the make-up of 
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the water wheel is certainly the runner. The func- 
tion of all the headworks, supply lines, casings, speed 
rings, and guide vanes, is to deliver to the runner 
the maximum amount of energy with proper relation 
of velocities and pressure, and the function of the proper 
draft tube or regaining devices beyond the:wheel is 
to return to the runner in the form of added head, 
as hereafter explained, the maximum amount of energy. 
The function of the runner, therefore, is to transform 
the maximum amount of energy delivered to it into 
mechanical power on the waterwheel shaft. 

The diameter of the runner is fixed by the relation 


tDN=6/2gH 


Where 
D = diameter of runner in feet. 
N = rev. per min. + 60. 
@ = coefficient. 
H = the effective head on the turbine as measured 


from the equivalent pressure head at the 
entrance to the casing plus the distance from 
the point of measurement to the level of 
the tailwater in the tailrace. 

The value of ¢ varies from, say, 0.6 for very high- 
head wheels to, say, 0.8 for low-head wheels. The 
diameter (D) is the diameter of the circle touching 
the intake edges of the runner vanes along the center 
plane of the guide casing. 

For purpose of explanation let us consider a runner 
of normal specific speed, say 35, (shown in Fig. 8) 
where @ would equal 0.72, and where the water de- 
livered from the guide vanes to the runner would have 
its energy about equally divided into velocity and 
pressure. The runner, therefore, receives the water 
in a whirling vortex, yet under a pressure of about 
one-half of the head, and the shapes of the runner 
vanes are formed so that the water in passing through 
the runner is directed backward to the rotation of 
the runner and is discharged from between the runner 
vanes at a velocity substantially equal to the forward 
velocity of the runner, so that theoretically and ideally 
the water should flow parallel to the shaft into the 
Crate tube with a minimum loss, wedi tlaents the di- 
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ameter of the discharge of the runner band and the 
necessary velocity at that point to pass the quantity 
of water required.. This condition of axial discharge 
is not attained and as a matter of fact is not desired 
for maximum efficiency. Pitot tube traverses made 
across the draft tube near the runner band show that 
usually the water at best efficiency whirls with the run- 
ner near the outer band and against the rotation of 
the runner near the inner band. The amount of energy 
discharged from the runner, therefore, is greater than 
that given by 

y2 

2G 
where V is the average velocity of the water flowing 
axially through the upper end of the draft tube where 
it joins the runner. 

The number of vanes or buckets in the runner varies 
from thirteen to twenty-four depending upon the spe- 
cific speed of the runner and the head under which 
it operates. The condition to be satisfied in the se- 
lection of the number of vanes is that number which 
will form passages through the runner sufficiently 
smooth in shape to avoid eddies and cross currents, 
and yet not too many vanes as contrasted to the 
friction which is introduced by the accumulated sur- 
face of too many vanes. The diameter of the runner 
at discharge is contracted until a balance is arrived 
at between the loss due to the velocity discharged from 
the runner and the friction loss saved by reduction 
of vane surface. 

Another factor entering into the number of vanes 
is the question of pitting or erosion. Too few vanes 
will not give a proper channel between the vanes which 
results in the water leaving the back side of the vanes 
near the outer band creating a vacuum and slapping, 
action causing mechanical erosion, or creating a 
vacuum in which collects nascent oxygen which eats 
away the vanes, or a sudden release of air from the 
water setting up currents causing electrolysis. All or 
any of the above reasons may be the real one; you may 
take your choice. The higher the specific speed the 
greater the ratio of the diameter of discharge of the 
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runner to the nominal diameter D of the runner. If 
the specific speed is increased the discharge band of 
the runner is gradually enlarged with respect to the 
nominal diameter and runners of 100 specific speed 
have a diameter of the discharge of the runner of 1.3 
times the nominal diameter. 

As the specific speed is increased the question of 
friction becomes the controlling element, con- 
sequently, this results in a reduction of the number of 
vanes, and a reduction of the size of the outer band 
which at maximum specific speed leads to the Nagler 


Fic. 2—55-1In. RuNNER 
8000-h. p., 550-ft. head, 720-rev. per min. 


‘runner wherein the outer band is eliminated and the 


number of vanes reduced to a minimum. Three vanes 
in this type of runner have been es to give Ne 
results. 

The problem of determining faathathalivally the 
results of flow in a straight pipe are so difficult, as set 
forth at the beginning of the paper, that it is apparent 


that any mathematical formula attempting to predict 
_the results of a given runner under a given condition 
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involving as it does not only friction losses to the 1.85 
power but also centrifugal force, shock losses, disk 
friction losses and reaction losses, certainly has no 
place in this paper. The reader will be interested, we 
hope, in a statement of the various types of runners. 
Probably no single part of any apparatus has been fixed 
more by cut and try, and experimental methods than 
the runner of a waterwheel. 

Fig. 2)is a runner having a specific speed of 21.5 
designed to operate under a head of 415 ft. Fig. 3 
is a runner of 34 specific speed designed to operate 
under a head of 215 ft. Fig. 4 is a runner of 67.7 
specific speed designed to operate under a head of 
68 ft. Fig. 5 is type No. 13 with a specific speed of 
94 designed to operate under heads below 30 ft. 
Fig. 6 shows a four-bladed Nagler wheel having a 
specific speed of 187. 


RUNNER MATERIAL 


The runner being subject to greater stresses and 
greater wear, due to high velocities, than any other 
part of the waterwheel should have wearing rings and 
wearing surfaces wherever. possible to facilitate ease 
of repair. 

The ideal runner material is bronze and preferably 
without any zinc. A composition which has been 
found eminently satisfactory for this purpose is com- 
posed of 90 parts copper, 10 parts tin with a trace of 
phosphorous. It is economical to use bronze runners 
on high-head units providing the bronze runner is not 
too heavy in weight resulting in an excessively expensive 
runner. Cast steel runners have been used with ex- 
cellent results on high-head and intermediate-head 
units. Cast .steel is desirable on high-head . large 
runners where the weight of the runner is heavy. Cast 
iron runners have been used with suecess on the highest 
head turbines although they are not as satisfactory 
as the steel, because at these high heads the velocity 
of any foreign material flowing through the guide vanes 
is so great as to break out portions of the cast iron. 
Cast iron runners are entirely satisfactory for all 
heads, say from 200 ft. downward. 

A type of runner which has been used with poredes 
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able success for intermediate and low heads, is one in 
which the vanes are made of plate steel pressed from 
forms and then cast integral with cast iron crowns and 
cast iron outer bands. These runners have the ad- 
vantage of having very smooth surfaces resulting in 
less skin friction, and also have the added advantage 
that the runner vanes may be bent back into position 
after having once been broken by foreign material 
entering the runner; which does happen from time to 


Fig. 3—Suorp View or 125-1n. Cast Iron RUNNER FOR 
THE Largest ComsBineD HypROoELECTRIC UNIT IN THE 


WoRLD | 
32,500-ky-a., 12,000-volt, 37,500-h. p., 215-ft. head, 150-reyv. per min. 
For Niagara Falls Power Co., Niagara Falls, N. mer 


time. Fig. 7 shows a good example of this type of 
runner in which the vanes are made of plate steel 
54 in. thick. Their specific speed is 102.5. These 
turbines are operating under 18.5 ft. head at 136.6 
rev. per min., developing over 825 horse power. ° 

The propeller type of wheel as described in Mr. 
-Nagler’s paper, Vol. 41, No. 12, A. S. M. E. Journal, 
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entitled, “A New,Type of Hydraulic Turbine Runner,” 
has been in use with cast steel vanes cast solid with the 
hub. Another type in use is cast iron. Another 
interesting type is that in which the vanes are formed 
of plate steel and are cast integral with the hub. 


DRAFT TUBES 
The twofold function of the draft tube is not usually 
understood. Its function is, first—to enclose and 
seal a passageway from the runner to a point below the 
surface of the tailwater so as to produce a suction 
action at the discharge from the runner, at least equi- 
valent to the difference of elevation between the runner 


Fia. 4—Cast Iron Runner or Concrete SPIRAL CasED 
TURBINES 


35-ft. head, 90-rey. per min. 


and the level of the surface of the tailwater. Second— 
to transform the energy in the form of velocity head 
discharged from the runner into energy in the form of 
pressure head. This action may be a little more 
clearly understood by imagining a horizontal flow in 
which the flow at a given point is at a velocity equal 
to that being discharged from the runner, and further 
down stream where the cross-section is increased and 
the velocity. slowed down, the elevation of the water 
will be found to be higher than at the upper point. The 
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amount of this height is dependent upon the efficiency 
with which the conversion of velocity into pressure 
‘takes place. Therefore, the second function of the 
draft tube is to transform that velocity head into 
pressure head, thus creating an added suction at the 
discharge of the runner equal in amount to the velocity 
head times the efficiency of conversion. This amount 
added to the difference of elevation between the bottom 
of the runner and the level of the tailwater gives the 
total added suction at the runner. By this conversion 
of velocity back into pressure¥and by this greater 


Fie. 5—80-1n. Typr No. 13 Hypraviic Tursins RUNNER 


With steel plate vanes being machined for single vertical open-flume 
hydraulic turbine. Three units each 600-h. p., 9-ft. head, 60-rev. per min. 


suction action being maintained at the discharge of 
the runner, the effective head on the waterwheel and 
runner up to the point of the discharge from the runner 
is greater than the head as measured from the equiva- 
lent level back of the waterwheel to the elevation of the 
tailwater. Therefore, by the conversion of the velocity 
head into pressure head by means of some proper form 
of regainer and maintaining a greater suction at the 
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runner by means of this discharged energy, the dis- 
charged energy is thus used by the waterwheel runner 
for the production of effective power. 

A complete vacuum will, cause the water to rise 
within it to about 34 ft. above the level of the outside 
water depending upon the air pressure at that particular 
locality and time. The height, therefore, to which a 
runner may be located above tailwater level is limited. 
We turn again to past experience for the factor fixing 
that height. It has been found that a runner of moder- 
ate specific speed may be placed so that the maximum 
suction at the base of the runner does not exceed 27 ft. 
theoretically, In determining the theoretical suction 


Tg, 6—Suop View or 72-1n. HiaH-Srenp Cast STEEL RUNNER © 


Assembled on shaft and showing initial stages of assembling for balancing 
before finally grinding to a surface. 
Designed for 600-h. p., 200-rev. per min., 1714-ft. head. 


there is added to the elevation of the runner above tail- 
water the total velocity head in the water discharged 
from the runner, that is, to say, the efficiency of con- 
version is assumed to be 100 per cent. This is the limit. 
of good practise, and where possible, other things being 
equal, this should be kept lower. As pointed out 
previously there is a limit to which the topmost point of 
the runner at its discharge can be placed. When large. 
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runners are placed with shafts in horizontal position 
the*center line of the shaft'is necessarily kept low with 


Fic. 7—Various “Sizes AND Typps or ALLIs-CHALMERS 
_. WATERWHEELS 


For heads varying from’ ft: to 2000 ft. 
The two large runners.in the center have plate steel vanes, as well as 
the small one just. below the impulse wheel. 


fa 


Fic. 8—Guips Vanes ror Twin Horizontan CYLINDER 
Srppet Puate Castne Hypravutic TURBINE 
Two units, 125-ft. head, 18,600-h. p., 200-rev. per min. 


relation to the tailwater elevation in order to keep. 
the top of the runner at discharge within the limits as 
set forth. This elevation of the shaft frequently 


} 
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depresses the generator into the foundations below 
the level of high tailwater and sometimes of even normal 
or low tailwater. This is a good reason for the adop- 
tion of the vertical shaft. An interesting setting is 
that of the Kerckhoff Station of the San Joaquin 
Light & Power Corporation where the turbine pit 
is excavated from granite and draft tubes driven from 
the bottom of the excavation out to the river channel 
as illustrated in Fig. 21. This design enabled the 
avoidance of cofferdams which would have been very 
expensive at this location. 


Fie. 9—Guip—e VANES FoR Twin VERTICAL OpPEN-F'LUME 
Hypraviic TurBINE 


Four units each 4,675-h. p., 30-ft. head, 100-rev. per min, 


The regain of energy from the velocity discharged 
from the runner may be accomplished more or less 
effectively by— © 

(a) straight conical tubes. 

(b) curved draft tubes. 

(c) hydraucone regainers. . . 

Straight conical tubes will regain the energy with 
high efficiency provided the space available within the 
power house foundations is sufficiently ample to per- 
mit the installation of a long conical tube having a 
length of preferably more than four times the diameter 
of the draft tube where it joins the runner. Most of 
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the curved draft tubes are a delusion anda snare. Re- 
cent investigations along these lines have shown that 
curved tubes now in use are so poor in regaining ef- 
ficiency as to seriously detract from the power plant 
efficiency. 

The Hydraucone Regainer is a new device for re- 
gaining pressure from velocity within the limited space 


Zs ae Ee ee 
Fig. 10—Insipz View or SINGLE VERTICAL- TURBINE WITH 
StrEL Puate Sprrat Casing Aanp Cast Iron Suprortina 
BarRREL FOR GENERATOR 


8,500-h. p., 53-ft. head, 100-rev. per min. 


available within the power house foundations. It con- 
templates spreading out the flow of the water on some 
form of either flat or conical plate and then placing 
around the surface of the stream an envelope of gradu- 
ally increasing greater capacity over that required to 
just enclose the free shape. In the case of the proper 
conical center a gradually enlarging capacity may be 
obtained wherein the pressure from velocity is regained. 
The conical center is not essential as tests have proved 
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that substantially the same results have been secured 
by the omission of the conical center even in regainers 
having the upper walls especially designed with refer- 
ence to the cone center. This result, however, may be 
accomplished only when a conoidal chamber does not 
vary too widely from the hydraucone which would be 
formed upon the particular base used. The out- 
wardly extending passages in this form of regainer 
increase the efficiency of the waterwheel at full and 
particularly at part loads, since the centrifugal force 
of the whirling water may be effectively utilized in 
these outwardly extending passages. 


Fie. 11--Five Vertican A-C. Genrrators—Turust Brar- 
he _-INGS CarrieD oN Uprrer Hovsines 


Direct-conneécted to 560-h. p., open-flume turbines with self-contained 
governors. 


A summary of the experiments conducted in. per- 
fecting the Hydraucone may be found in the paper, 
“The Hydraucone Regainer, its Development and 
Application in Hydroelectric Plants,” which was read 
by the writer before the Spring 1921 Meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

The curved draft tube is illustrated in Fig. 17. The 
Hydraucone Regainer is illustrated in Fig. 14. The 
Hydraucone Regainer has an efficiency of conversion 
of between 70 per cent and 80 per cent depending upon 
the available width between the walls of the power 
house foundations. | 
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SHAFT AND BEARINGS 


The main shaft is usually tapered and fitted into 
the hub of the runner. The shaft is sometimes made 
with a forged sleeve at the runner end to which the 
runner is secured by means of bolts. The former is 
the preferred method of fastening the runner when 
lignum vitae bearings are used on the waterwheel, 
because by its use a renewable sleeve may be most 
cheaply and effectively applied to the shaft on which 
the bearing surfaces are caused to bear. It was for 


To 3 
GOVERNOR 
ACTUATOR 


Fig. 12—Direct-ConnecteD FLYBALL GOVERNOR 
* For mounting on the main shaft. 


merly the practise to make these renewable sleeves on 
the shaft of bronze, but later tests have shown that 
rings forged from alloy steel provide surfaces of greater 
hardness and longer wear at no greater expense. It 
may be argued that the steel will rust, but the modern 
hydroelectric units are so well and strongly designed 
that they are seldom out of use, therefore, the question 
of rusting of the shaft is not a factor in arriving at the 
proper decision. Lignum vitae bearings have been used. 
as illustrated in Fig. 18 for many years with good 
success. Where the speed is not too high and. the 
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generator is located immediately above the water- 
wheel, the lower generator bearings may be omitted 
and the one waterwheel bearing may serve as the lower 
guide bearing of the generator as well as the guide 
bearing of the waterwheel. An interesting installation 
embodying this feature of design is that of the Cheoah 
Plant of the Aluminum Company of America, equipped 
with Allis-Chalmers generators and Allis-Chalmers 
waterwheels, and lignum vitae lower bearing. This 
plant contains three 27,000-h. p. waterwheels opera- 


Fia. 13—SprciaL, CentrirucaL Conrrout STanD FoR Typ 
No. 4 Auiis-CHaLMERs Hypravutic Tursins Om Pressure 
GoverNoR Usep IN CoNNECTION witH FLYBALLS MountTrp 
ON THE TURBINE MaIn SHAFT BELOW THE GENERATOR 


Used for Hydraulic Power Co., Niagara Falls. 
Vertical unit 37,500-h. p., 214-ft. head, 150-rey. per min. 


ting under a head of 180 ft. -Another interesting 
plant is that of the Tallassee Power Company at 
Badin, N. C., where an oil bearing is substituted for 
the waterwheel guide bearing and this oil bearing 
serves for the lower generator bearing as well as the 
waterwheel guide bearing. Wherever it is at all 
possible the waterwheel and generator shaft should be 
reamed together in the shops of the makers of one of 


2 Tachometer 
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the shafts, the bolts fitted to the shaft and the whole 
shaft turned in a lathe to be sure that the shaft turns 
true, before shipment. Open-hearth steel forgings 
of the simplest composition make the best waterwheel 
shafts because the problem involved is of stiffness 
rather than strength. It*is most interesting to note 


Genarator Floor 


Fig. 14—View or 40,000-H. P. 421.5-Fr. Heap, 257-Rev. 
per Min. TurRBINES 


With integral governor and direct-connected flyballs 
and hydraucone regainer. 


that recent experiments are proving the superiority 
of the open-hearth steel shaft as against the specially 
compounded alloy materials. 
| GUIDE VANES 
The trend of modern designs is strongly toward 
the cast steel guide vane having stems cast integral 
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and controlled by levers and operating mechanism 
placed outside of the water. Fig. 8 shows some of 
the guide vanes for the Siskiyou Electric Light & 
Power Company, 18,000 h. p., 125 ft. 

The number of guide vanes is fixed with the same 
considerations as that fixing the runner vanes, that is, 


Fie. 15—SHowine Orn Pump Guar-Driven FROM Main 
TURBINE SHAFT 
Lignum-vitae bearing. 
120-in. diameter cast iron runner. 


17,500-h. p.—68-ft. head—109 rev. per min. 
Wateree Power Co. 


adopting only sufficient guide vanes to form smooth 
passages so that the water will be delivered to the 
runner in as nearly one uniform whirling rotation as 
possible without too many guide vanes so as to avoid 


the too great accumulated vane surface resulting in | 


ee 
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friction losses. The favored number of guide vanes 
of this type seems to be twenty. The shape of the 
guide vane is that left to the individual designer. The 
writer has used the design of vane illustrated here 
many years with good success. The guide vanes are 


Fic. 16—Cross-SEcTION oF SpPrrAL Casina FORMED IN THE 
Concrete with Retnrorcina Bars ATTACHED TO THE SPEED 


Rina FLANGES 

15,000-h. p., 68.5-ft. head, 112.5-rev. per min. 
Geuleoiled by links and levers to one common shift- 
ing ring. It is essential that some adjusting device 
be interposed between each vane and shifting ring 
whereby the vanes may be adjusted so as to prevent 
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excessive leakage in the closed position. The adjust- 
able feature is particularly useful when the vanes are 
sprung due to obstructions lodging between two vanes 
when closing the unit down. Breaking links inter- 
posed between each guide vane and the shifting ring 
are essential, and that type of link should be used which 
may be readily replaced without unwatering the turbine. 

Cast iron guide vanes, bronze bushed, such as 
shown in Fig. 9, connected by links to a shifting ring 


Fie. 17—One oF Five Comrtete Axiis-Cuaumers Hypro- 
ELECTRIC UNITS 
Each 20,000-h. p. under 75-ft. head at 100-rey. per min, 


make a very satisfactory arrangement for open flume 
settings. An adjusting means should be’ inserted 
between each guide vane and shifting ring as in the 
former case. ’ 

A recent invention of plate steel guide vanes formed 
from one sheet of metal welded along one edge, has 
the advantage of having an unusually smooth sur- 
face, and of being easily repaired when distorted by 
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foreign substances entering the wheel. It is par- 
ticularly useful in low-head installations. The ideal 
control of the guide vanes and operating mechanism 


Fig. 18—Vertica, Hyproriectric UNIT WITH IMBEDDED, 
Crrcunar Section, PLate SrpeL SPIRAL CASING ~ 


Governor flyballs mounted directly on main shaft. 


is that illustrated in Fig. 10, wherein the operating 
cylinders are fixed to the pit ring and operate directly 
through reach rods to the shifting ring. A very satis- 


4 
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factory arrangement is that wherein the operating. 


cylinder is located on the main generator floor ex- 
erting its effort through a vertical shaft to cranks 
and levers connection to the shifting ring as shown in 
Fig. 11. 


GOVERNORS AND GOVERNING 


In the case of poor speed regulation the governor 
is usually charged with the failure to perform, whereas 
actually the governor itself is only one of three prob- 
lems entering into the governing of a waterwheel unit 
as set forth above. The function of the waterwheel 
governor in itself is the moving of the guide vanes a 


ions es 


Fie. 19—11,000-H: P. Verricat-SHarr TURBINE 


Single-runner, cast iron, spiral-cased type, 360-rev. per min., 258-ft. 
head. Supporting barrel ready for generator. 


proper amount in the proper time, and the readjust- 
ing of the guide vanes to the proper conditions of 
power and speed after the pressure rises produced by 
the movement of the vanes have been dissipated and 
conditions have returned to normal for that required 
power. The waterwheel governor has to perform more 
functions than any other type of governing apparatus, 
since it must move the gates to control the rise of 
Be ie in the pipe line and the rise of speed caused 

y it. sais ve coed 
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A centrifugal flyball imparts motion to the center 
of a floating lever and the springs of the flyball are 
usually designed so that the governing mechanism 
is caused to operate quickly from wide open to closed 
position and vice versa when the speed has changed 
in the same time through a range of 20 per cent to 
35 per cent of normal, this percentage selected depend- 
ing upon the W R® of the revolving parts and the 
relative inertia of the water to be handled. After 
this sudden change of speed and motion of gates has 
taken place then compensation must take place to 
bring the speed back to normal. This is accomplished 
through a compensating dash pot introduced between a 
connection to the shifting ring and the end of the 
floating lever opposite that to which the regulating 
valve is connected. This dash-pot arrangement is so 
devised that for slow changes of load from no-load 
to full load the drop in speed may be zero or may be 
2 per cent for parallel operation as per adjustment of | 
the governor, but for quick changes of speed the gates 
can be closed or opened only by a change of speed from 
20 per cent to 35 per cent as may be adjusted, thus 
introducing the time element, because the proper W R? 
will require time for the absorption of the uncontrolled 
energy. 

Modern hydraulic: governors are so sensitive that a 
change of speed of less than 14 of 1 per cent will serve 
to move the gates to cause an adjustment of the guide 
vanes, and consequently the flow of water to com- 
pensate for the speed change. The conditions of in- 
ertia and W R? introduce dangerous factors into the 
regulation of the plant. These factors are controlled 
through the time element of motion of the gates. This 
time element is dependent upon the reliable motion of 
the flyballs, consequently some means of reliable and 
effectively fixing the time of the flyballs with refer- 
ence to the speed of the unit is very desirable in plants 
having bad conditions for regulation. 

Fig. 11 shows a type of self-contained governor 
which is eminently suited for low-head open-flume 
plants. The particular governors herein shown are 
self-contained, having no interconnections; they have 
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now been in operation seven years, and a recent ex- 
amination of the plant showed that at no time has 
it been found advisable to have interconnecting 
piping between the governors. 

Fig. 12 shows a directly connected flyball which 
has been used on a good many of the large plants. 
This type of flyball avoids the use of belts and the 
possibility of shut-down from their breakage, and 
also avoids the gears with the necessary small bearings 
on the horizontal jack-shaft. 

Fig. 18 shows the governor stand for controlling the 
gates of the 87,500- h. p. unit of the Niagara Falls 
Power Company. In this particular design the op- 
erating fluid is supplied from a central oiling system. 
The operating fluid is water containing a percentage 
of oil. 


Fig. 20—Cast Steer Sprrat Casine 


Having a thickness of three inches to withstand a head of 421.5 feet. 


INTEGRAL GOVERNORS 


The latest advance in the art is that of the integral 
governor illustrated in Fig. 14, wherein it will be noted 
that the governor motion is imparted by flyballs 
mounted directly upon the main shaft and the opera- 
ting fluid is controlled by operating valves and governor 
mechanism located immediately on one of the operating 
cylinders connecting to the shifting ring directly 
through reach rods. The hand-control mechanism is 
located on the other operating cylinder. By means’ 
of this design we come back to the accepted practise in 
steam turbines, steam and gas engine design, wherein 
the governing mechanism jis an integral part of the 
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prime mover. The waterwheel governor has so many 
functions to perform that it is necessarily complicated, 
and: in the early development of the art the governors 
were made by companies separate from the waterwheel 
builders; consequently it came to be the accepted 
practise to consider the governors as a mechanism 
unto themselves. The present waterwheel governors, 
however, are so strong in design and reliable in opera- 
tion that they do not necessarily have to be located 
on the generator floor immediately under the control 
of the operator, particularly since the unit. may be 
controlled through a small synchronizing motor from 
the switchboard. The trend is toward the further 
simplification of the governor equipment and it is 
believed by the writer that we will in time come to the 
self-contained governor with no interconnection be- 
tween the pressure systems of the several governors 
as is now frequently the case. Certainly the com- 
plicated central system with large sizes of piping 
required is not receiving the sanction of the buyers as 
much as formerly. A step in the right direction is the 
design of the Wateree Power Company, having direct- 
connected flyballs and the pump which provides the 
oil pressure for operating the governor driven through 
gears from the main turbine shaft, as shown in Fig. 
15. In the case of the Mount Shasta Power Company 
the switchboard gallery is located above the main 
generator floor, and by adopting the integral governor 
the floor men are automatically placed on the turbine 
deck. 
TURBINE CASING 

In low-head open-flume plants the casing is omitted 
but the walls of the flume are frequently shaped to 
form more or less of an open spiral so that the water 
may be directed smoothly to the runner. It is of 
prime importance that the water flowing to the guide 
vanes be kept free from eddies and whirls and as nearly 
an ideal stream flow as possible. It has been found 
and determined definitely that disturbed flow does 
increase the efficiency of a waterwheel unit, although 
the loss of head by that disturbed flow cannot be 
determined in the stream entering the unit. An 
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analogous condition to that of disturbed water flowing 
through a runner is that of water flowing over a weir. 
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Fig. 21—Power Hovusn or Kerckuorr PLANT oF San JOAQUIN 
Licut & Power Co. ai 


Containing three units, each 15,000-h. p., 315-ft. head, 360-rev. per min. 


Butterfly valves, pressure regulators, curved draft tubes, and direct- 
connected fiyballs. ; 


Small eddies or cross currents in the stream flow 
approaching the weir,!although so slowly and quietly as 
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to be practically negative, and are certainly not 
sufficient to break the surface of the water; yet they 
produce breaks and notches in the weir crest several 
inches deep, when they flow over the weir. If such 
disturbances are occasioned in the flow over a weir, 
which is accompanied by such small surface disturb- 
ances, how much greater must be the action within 
the guide vanes and runner where the velocities are 
much higher, by disturbed conditions of flow in a pipe 
where the eddies and whirls may easily be many times 
that shown on the surface of the water back of the weir. 
The result of this disturbance has been definitely 
shown in the decrease of efficiency of the waterwheel. 
The spiral casing affords the best means of conveying 
the water from the pipe line or forebay to the speed 
ring placed around the guide vanes. The spiral should 
be proportioned not exactly as per the decrease of the 
water as it passes through the annular opening through 
the speed ring to the guide vanes, but the casing 
should be kept slightly larger toward its smaller end. 
Water flows around an elbow at greater velocity on 
the short radius of the elbow than on the long radius 
of the elbow, and consequently, this higher velocity 
on the inner radius of flow is very much accentuated 
since the angle of flow is through 360 deg. in the 
spiral casing instead of 90 deg. in case of the elbow, 
consequently, as the velocity is increased on the inner 
portion of the spiral casing, the area of the spiral 
should be increased so as to reduce,:if possible, the 
average velocity and consequently maintain the 
velocity at the inner radius of the spiral as nearly a 
uniform velocity around the casing as possible. 
- Concrete spiral casings of rectangular cross-sections 
have been used in many plants with success, but the 
present trend in this connection is toward concrete 
spiral casings having circular cross-sections, with | 
reinforcing rods in the concrete around this circular. 
section, with either end of the reinforcing rod secured 
to the flanges of the speed ring. A concrete spiral 
casing of this type is illustrated by Fig. 16. Concrete. 
spiral casings are suitable for heads up to 70 feet or 
80 feet only when the superstructure of the power 
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house is imposed on top of the spiral casing to avoid 
the tension in the reinforcing rods and in the concrete. 

A good design of power house, adopting concrete 
spiral casing reinforced in the manner above mentioned, 
combined with a section of the dam, is illustrated in 
Fig. 17.. In this design the overturning force of the 
water against the upstream face of the dam is trans- 
mitted through the concrete to the top of the spiral 
casing and reacts to resist the upward forces produced 
by the pressure within the spiral casing. Fig. 18 
shows a plate steel circular section spiral casing in- 


F ie. 22—Suorp Asspmpiy oF 15,000-H. P. Tursinn Unir 


315-ft. head, 360-rev. per min. 
84-in. butterfly valve, pressure regulator, and regulating cylinders. 


stalled at the Lookout Shoals Plant of the Southern 
Power Company. The head obtained at this plant 
is 80 feet. This type of casing has been used very 
extensively during the last eight years on heads varying 
from 30 feet up to 215 feet. In the latter case the 
diameter of the inlet to the spiral casing was 11 feet 
and the thickness of the plate at this diameter was 
% inch. Larger casings with heavier plates are being 
contemplated for similar heads. The advantage of 
this casing is its cheapness in first cost, its resistance 
to sudden shocks and its ease of transportation. ° 
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Cast iron spiral casings are frequently employed, 
such as are illustrated in Fig. 19. This casing is made 
in two parts and the unit develops 11,000 horse power 
under 258 feet head at 360 rev. per min. 

The cast steel spiral casing illustrated in Fig. 20, 
being built for the Mt. Shasta Power Corporation, 
embodies the latest improvements in high-head spiral 
casings. The waterwheel is equipped with twenty 
guide vanes, the casing has ten speed vane ribs, and the 
casing is divided naturally into five sections each with 
two speed vane ribs. The ribs are cast integral with 
the casing. Special provisions were used in preventing 
casting strains in the making of these castings. Each 
of the speed vanes are of a definite design decreasing 
in size around toward the small end of the casing and 
varying in angular relation to the casing to accommo- 
date each particular speed vane to the flow of the water 
at that point. 

There is no hard and fast line fixing the use of one 
type or the other of spiral casings but, usually, the 
configuration of the ground surface at the location of 
the plant determines the particular type of develop- 
ment best suited for the maximum development of 
efficiency, taking into consideration economy of con- 
struction. 


VERTICAL VS. HORIZONTAL UNITS 


The trend of modern design is toward larger and 
larger units and toward designs which will give maxi- 
mum amount of power from the energy of the water 
available. This naturally leads to the single-runner, 
vertical unit because, as pointed out, the larger the 
waterwheel and generator, the more nearly in accord 
are the economical speeds of the two. The larger the 
waterwheel runner, the more difficult it is to place the 
runner with the shaft in horizontal position. The 
higher the specific speed of the runner, the greater 
the energy in the discharged water; consequently, the 
more important it is to adopt a regaining device which 
will return’the maximum amount of that energy to the 
runner for effective development of power. 
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CONTROL VALVES 


A recent invention comprising snap rings disposed 
around the periphery of the disk of butterfly valves 
provides a means of making this type of valve sub- 
stantially water-tight. This should bring this type 
of valve into more general use because of its great 
simplicity and reliability in operation. 

Fig. 22 shows the butterfly valve constructed for 
the Kerckhoff Plant of the San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corporation, having a diameter of 84 inches and 
operating under a head of 315 feet. Note the 
simplicity of a valve of this type, and the small 
obstruction which the open wicket causes to the flow 
of the water through it. 


EFFICIENCY 


PLANT UNIT 
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PERCENT FULL LOAD (37,500 H.P.) 


Fig. 23—Curve SHowine ComBiIneD EFFICIENCY oF ALLIS- 
CHALMERS TURBINE AND GENERATOR 
37,500-h. p., 214-ft. head, 150-rev. per min. 


POWER HOUSE SETTING 


It is really a misnomer to say modern power house 
setting, because each power development requires a 
setting peculiar to its location, and that setting is 
modern only when there is brought to bear in its 
design experience gained on other power plants. One 
type of development, if we may call it such, is that 
exemplified in the Wateree Plant of the Southern 
Power Company, wherein the power house is made a 
part of the dam. At this location there was sufficient 
width in the river to place the power house as a part 
of the dam and thereby save expense. Another loca- 
tion of apparently similar conditions might necessitate 
a spillway of the full width from bank to bank which 
would force the development of possibly a new type of 
Sei house or the best of the existing types of power 

ouse, 
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4 
ae The best ‘power house setting can only be obtained 
; by a careful analysis of all the factors, the aim being, 
2 } as always, to produce a plant which will after years of 
Bet operation prove the least expensive, considering not 
Ba: only the original investment, but the operating and serge 
aa cecresaute charges. 
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DISCUSSION ON “‘HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENTS AT 
NIAGARA FALLS” (HARPER AND JOHNSON), AND 
‘“WODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN WATER WHEELS” 
(WHITE), SALT LAKE City, UTAH, JUNE 21, 1921. 


E. A. Pragst: I would like to ask Mr. White if 
when he plotted these curves between specific speed and 
head, he found that the specific speeds of modern 
European built runners were not a little higher than 
those used in this country, and if so would he attribute 
it to the excellence of design or simply to commercial 
reasons, i. e., to a willingness to accept a more rapid 
deterioration of the runner with a corresponding 
lowering of efficiency thus necessitating frequent 
replacements of runners but effecting a saving in first 
cost instead of using a more expensive unit of lower 
specific speed which should have a higher maintained 
efficiency. and require less maintenance. 

Wm. M. Moody: On page 944 the author has 
divided draft tubes into three classes, straight. conical 
tubes, curved draft tubes, hydraucone regainers. I 
might remark that there are other forms. The author 
also states, ‘‘The conical center is not essential as 
tests have proven that substantially the same results 
have been secured by the omission of the conical 
center even in regainers having the upper walls es- 
pecially designed with reference to the cone center.” 
I suppose this conclusion results from the experiments 
referred to in the author’s paper ‘The Hydraucone 
Regainer, etc.”’. These experiments were made on 
models of the draft tubes alone under conditions of 
no whirl, whereas tests made in the laboratory on a 
complete model turbine showed that with a runner of 
83 specific speed equipped with a spreading type draft 
tube, removal of the central cone resulted in a drop 
in maximum efficiency of 21% per cent and a drop in 
maximum power of 9 per cent. The hydraucone 
involves the principle of a jet impinging against a 
flat plate and certain of the central stream elements 
are reduced to approximately zero velocity and then 
accelerated after impingment, whereas in the spreading 
tube no such principle is involved and there is at all 
points a constant and gradual decrease in velocity. 

W. J. Foster: This development at Niagara Falls 
that has been discussed in Messrs. Harper and Johnson’s 
paper was unique in certain particulars, viz.: the calling 
together for a general discussion of hydraulic and 
electrical engineers before any specifications were 
put out, and in emphasizing machinery of the highest 
possible characteristics, initial cost being a secondary 
consideration. There is, nothing that is more satis- 
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factory to the electrical engineering profession than 
that attitude on the part of the purchaser. 

Mr. White’s paper presented arguments with refer- 
ence to speed in such a way as to cause the impression 
that this installation at Niagara Falls, consisting of 
32,500-kv-a. generators, at 150 revolutions, was both 
the most efficient and the least costly unit of that 
size. Now, I am inclined to think that it would not 
be possible to design or build a generator of higher 
efficiency than the one at Niagara Falls, 7. e., a generator 
of 32,500-kv-a. and 12,000 volts that would have 
higher efficiency than the 98 per cent mentioned in 
Mr. Johnson’s paper, but I am very sure that generators 
at higher speed having practically the same character- 
istics with exception of efficiency would cost. less. 

E. M. Breed: On page 903 of the Johnson paper we 
read, “A renewable ring is provided in the draft 
tube just below the runner, and the upper section of 
the draft tube is furnished with manholes for in- 
spection of tube and runner discharge.” 

A study of the rather small scale drawing of the unit 
fails to indicate the construction at this point and I 
would ask Mr. Johnson whether the design includes 
provision for removing the runner from below when 
necessary to replace wearing rings or install a new 
runner; or does the generator and upper turbine ring 
casing cover have to be dismantled to remove the 
runner. As there is an unfortunate human tendency 
to delay such replacement from month to month 
wherever it requires a considerable expenditure of 
time and effort to make the change, and as the efficiency 
of such units decreases rapidly when wear develops at 
the clearance rings, there is often a considerable loss 
in power output and revenue unless provision is made 
to accomplish such change easily. 

Also, on page 903 of this paper, it states in reference 
to the type of draft tube design used; ‘“This results in 
higher efficiency than the old type of curved draft 
tube, which does not regain the whirl. The spreading 
tube also eliminates surging and water hammer, which 
so often occur with curved draft tubes.” “By the use 
of the hydraucone or spreading draft tube about 80 
per ‘cent of the velocity head in the discharge is re- 
covered, whereas with the old type of curved draft 
tube a large proportion of this velocity head is always 
lost.” 

This statement is very general—no limitations or 
exceptions being given. It was manifestly made in 
connection with the 37,500-h. p. turbines being des- 
cribed but as the statement that the use of the old 
type of curved draft tube always involves the loss of 
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a large proportion of the velocity head is applicable 
only to certain types of turbine runners and certain 
kinds of turbine settings a brief discussion of . this 
feature will be of interest. The function of the draft 
tube is to provide a closed passage between the runner 
and the tailwater of such a shape as to permit of trans- 
forming the energy in the form of velocity head dis- 
charged from the runner into energy in the form of 
pressure head. This velocity head existing in the 
discharge from a high specific speed (low head) type 
runner is at all gates composed of an axial component 
and a whirl component and the form of draft tube 
known as the spreading type or hydraucone has been 
developed to more efficiently regain the energy of the 
whirl component. However, the discharge from a 
properly designed low specific speed reaction runner 
(high head type) and from a medium specific speed 
runner at all except the small gate openings does not 
contain a whirl component of the velocity head and for 
such installations the straight conical type draft 
tube with small angle of diffusion and elbow discharge 
is highly efficient and has given entire satisfaction in a 
great many installations. I will, in connection with 
my discussion of Mr. White’s paper refer to a plant 
where this type of draft tube has been imstalled to 
handle the discharge from two 25,000-h. p. turbines 
and on recent tests the draft tubes showed a very 
high efficiency. 

There is also another interesting consideration to be 
noted in connection with the choice of draft tube 
type, and that is the economic values. There is a 
considerable range of hydraulic development involving 
the use of runners bordering on the low head type or in 
between the low head and medium head type where 
the draft head being only a small per cent of the total 
head it is questionable whether any measurable gain 
in overall efficiency of the hydraulic prime mover can 
be obtained by the use of the hydraucone type of draft 
tube and there is a very considerable probability that 
the use of the hydraucone type will considerably 
increase the first cost of the substructure and in fact 
of the entire powe. house, not only due to the much 
more involved and difficult nature of the concrete 
work in the foundations of the unit, but also in the 
increased dimensions of the power house due to. the 
‘shape and horizontal dimensions of the hydraucone. 

r. L. F. Harza, of Chicago, in discussion of paper 
by Mr. Forrest Nagler at the December, 1919 meeting 
of the A. S. M. E. at Chicago, advised that in a power 
station designed by him, it was found the estimated 
cost of the substructure. and superstructure was 
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increased by nearly 50 per cent in using the hydraucone. 

Also, in an article published in the September 
23rd, 1920 issue of the Eng neering News Record 
by Mr. Louis S. Bernstein, Designing Engineer, 
Niagara Falls Power Company, it is stated that in the 
use of the hydraucone type of draft tube, the “Problem 
of supporting the unit becomes more complicated; 
in special cases, where the turbine and generator are 
of extreme size and weight, special provision must be 
made to take care of the vibration of the machine as 
well as the superimposed loads.’’ He describes in 
considerable detail, the extra heavy reinforcing of the 
concrete foundations considered necessary. 

It would, therefore, appear that in these installations 
where the advantages to be gained by the use of the 
hydraucone type are questionable, careful consideration 
should be given to the extra cost involved in the use 
of the hydraucone. 

Mr. White is to be complimented on the compre- 
hensive manner in which he has covered the subject 
of modern turbine development. The question of 
low head turbine design and high specific speeds is 
very much to the front these days, especially in the 
East where large low head developments predominate. 
In the West, however, where constant advance in 
long distance power transmission enables us to get 
farther and farther back into the mountains, the sub- 
ject of high head turbine design is of considerable 
importance. 

The interest shown in the 800-ft. head reaction 
turbines recently designed and manufactured by the 
company with which the’ speaker is connected, and the 
fact that some articles have appeared in the technical 
press giving a rather imperfect or even incorrect idea 
of these units may possibly warrant a brief description 
of some of the features of these turbines. 

These turbines; of which two constitute the complete 
development of the Kern River No. 3 Plant of the 
Southern California Edison Company, are vertical 
units having a capacity of 25,000 h.p. each under 
800-ft. effective head, and at a speed of either 500 or 600 
rev. per min. As this is, by a considerable margin, 
the highest head under which reaction turbines have ° 
ever been designed to operate, a most careful study of 
the entire problem was made. A 

The power water, which is taken from Kern River 
about 12 miles above the plant and conveyed to the 
forebay by flume and tunnel, is delivered to the tur- 
bines by individual lap-welded steel penstocks 2500 
ft. long, reducing in diameter from 72 in. at the upper . 
end to 60 in. at the turbine. 
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No storage is available at this development and at 
certain seasons of the year the flow is less than 1s 
required’ for both turbines at full load. As it will be 
frequently necessary at this period to deliver power 
from one of the units into the 60-cycle system and from 
the other into the 50-cycle system the governors have 
been so designed together with certain special inter- 
connecting mechanism that when one turbine is regu- 
lating under fluctuating load on the 60-cycle system 
the other turbine will automatically take on or reject 
load in inverse proportion, thus maintaining the water 
level in the forebay within narrow limits and insuring 
the most efficient utilization of all the water available. 

The turbines are designed to permit of the use of 
interchangeable runners for either 500 or 600 rev. per 
min. thus permitting of delivering power to either the 
50-cycle or 60-cycle system of the company. The 
lower. casing cover and upper part of the draft tube 
are of a special patented design developed by the 
manufacturer to permit of easily and quickly removing 
and replacing the runner from below without dis- 
turbing the generator or the gate mechanism on the 
top or bottom sides of the turbine. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that a complete change of 
runners has been made in 20 hours, with a green crew. 
This covers full time from taking unit off the line until 
it was ready to put into service again. 

The runners are of bronze and provided with rolled 
steel clearance rings so designed and located as not 
only to reduce to a minimum the leakage by the runner 
but to produce a very considerable uplift force thus 
reducing the load on the supporting thrust bearing 
mounted on the top of the generator. 

The wicket gates are of hydraulic press forged steel 
with spindles extending through both the upper and 
lower ring casing covers and provided with independent 
lubrication from each end. The shop work on these 
gates was so accurate as to reduce the leakage when 
closed to an amount such that a back pressure of 150 
pounds is built up in the casing through a 4-in. by-pass 
before opening the Johnson valve. 

The governors are designed to easily make a full 
‘ stroke in 2! seconds and the speed regulation . 
characteristics of the units are extremely good, showing 
on test speed fluctuations considerably below those 
guaranteed. The speed rise with 22,800 h. p. thrown 
off was 17 per cent. 7 

The governor operated relief valves are of 100 per 
cent capacity designed for automatic water economiz- 
ing and during test were adjusted to limit the pressure 
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rise for full load rejection to from 10 per cent to 12 
per cent. 

Very careful efficiency tests have been made on these 

turbines, the water quantity being measured by 
venturi meters in the penstocks. The results obtained 
are highly satisfactory, particularly when the high head 
is considered, the efficiency being some 114 per cent 
above guarantees and showing a maximum at about 
22,000 h.p. The efficiency curve is very flat, being 
above 90 per cent over a range of 7000 h. p. 
_ A few words in regard to the draft tube will be of 
interest. The specific speed of the 500 rev. per min. 
runner is 18.6 and of the 600 rev. per min. runner is 
22.3. A straight draft tube with small angle of diffusion 
and elbow discharge has been used and no evidence of 
noise or draft disturbance is present. The normal 
distance between center line of runner and tail water 
level is 10 ft. and the conversion of velocity head to 
pressure head is equivalent to about 17 feet, the draft 
tube having an efficiency of slightly above 80 per cent. 
Readings of the calibrated vacuum gages checked 
against known data of runner design indicate the 
correctness of these figures. 

J. A. Johnson: In regard to the question of re- 
moving the runner from below. This was very seri- 
ously considered in the design and it did not appear - 
from consideration of conditions at Niagara Falls 
that the provisions would be justified. In the first 
place the narrow space between the high bank and the 
river for the facilities which it was necessary to pro- 
vide, including a channel for the reclaiming of the 
water for possible future use in the second stage of the 
development, limited very closely the width of the 
power house. The necessary passages below the wheel 
casings would also have been very difficult to provide 
in view of the type of draft tubes employed. As the 
wheels were expected to operate at a very efficient 
point with almost entire absence of pitting, it did not 
appear that the complicated. provisions for removing 
the runner from below would be justified. It is of 
course some labor to dismantle the generator but these 
wheels have overload capacity so that when the plant 
is completed the other units will be able to absorb the 
load of any one for ashort time without injury so that 
it would not necessarily mean a reduction in output 
during’ the time when the generator would be out tem- 
porarily for replacing the runner. 

In regard to the economic justification for the spread- 
ing type of draft tube; first as to the relative merits 


_of the spreading draft tube and the straight type. It 
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was not. our intention in any way to claim that the 
spreading or hydraucone type draft tube was inherently 
superior to the straight draft tube if the latter is made 
sufficiently long but the water passages were so great 
and the distance between units and other conditions 
such that the depth of excavation necessary for a straight 
draft tube was entirely out of the question. Thereason 
for the spreading type as opposed to the curved type 
was the increased efficiency gained thereby. I do 
not know if you people in the West have been closely 
enough in touch with the Niagara situation to realize 
it but it is a fact that in the East what goes on at N agara 
is always closely watched by engineers and public 
alike, and consequently it is always necessary for us to 
err, if at all, a little bit on the side of safety, on the side 
of efficiency, rather than on the other side. The use 
of the more efficient spreading type of draft tube or 
hydraucone was justified on these grounds if on no 
others. ; 

W. M. White: I want to say that Mr. Foster is 
probably right in his statement that it would have cost 
his company less to make that Niagara generator of 
a higher speed. In our case our decision was based on 
consideration of the entire unit, our conclusion being 
that the lower speed incurred no loss of generator 
efficiency and little or no extra expense, and at the 
same time gave considerably better efficiency and 
greater life of runner. The final combined efficiency 
result testifies to the correctness of our judgment. 

With reference to the specific speed of the runner 
and the question of pitting brought up by Mr. Pragst, 
it may be occasionally economical to go to higher 
speeds and renew the runner when it has pitted, but 
the saving in first cost has to be balanced against the 
probable loss due to interruption of service and cost 
of new parts. Mr. Pragst is correct that European 
builders go to higher speeds under high heads but 
their tendency to do so is most decidedly due to com- 
merical reasons and due to catering to an- export 
trade rather than to building apparatus which will 
have the longest life and that-will result in the greatest 
economy to the owner. 

My simple reference to the hydraucone has been used 
by my competitors as furnishing an opportunity to 
criticize it. Experiments on the hydraucone began in 
1913... These experiments, which were conducted 
personally and privately for sometime, extended over 
three years resulting in the hydraucone or spreading 
draft tube which are one and the same, identical, 
spreading the water out into a concentric passage and 
discharging in a radially outward direction. 
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The Niagara Falls letting brought together at Ni- 
agara Falls Mr. Foster of the General Electric Company, 
Mr. Williamson of our company, the engineers’ of the 
I. P. Morris Company, and the writer, other companies 
not being asked to bid. At that meeting we brought 
the hydraucone to the attention of the engineers of 
the Niagara Falls Company and told them we had 
something new we wanted them to investigate. They 
stated that they would take it under advisement. 

Prior to the next conference on the subject our com- 
petitors had advised the Niagara engineers that they 
could supply the same diffusion efficiency with a curved 
draft tube, that is, 80 per cent. This is a matter of 
record in Mr. Shepard’s paper. Each of the companies 
was asked to present a model for securing the maximum 
possible efficiency. These were tested not by me but 
by the engineers of the Niagara Falls Power Company. 
These tests showed at once that the curved tube was 
just as we had stated it would be and that its efficiency 
was such that it was not to be considered for the de- 
velopment in question because at Niagara Falls it is 
important that every possible ounce of power be gotten 
out of every cubic foot of water. The Moody spreading 
tube which was developed for the Niagara Falls work 
after many failures of curved draft tubes is identical 
to the one which we had over five years ago. Mr. 
Shepard the hydraulic engineer of the Niagara Falls 
Power Company, was in charge of all of these tests. 
His work on the Moody tube showed very thoroughly 
when they took the cone out of it the efficiency was 
no less. Mr. Moody has pointed out that these ex- 
periments were made on models of draft tubes receiving 
water under the conditions of no whirl That is true, 
and the results are all the more striking for that reason, 
as the contrast between any form of tube and a curved 
or elbow type of tube is greatly emphasized when such 
whirl is used in the test. This is due to the fact that 
any concentric form, even including the’ straight 
conical type, handles whirl as efficient’ y as straight 
flow whereas a curved draft tube does not. Mr, 
Moody’s further remark that a certain model with 
a given spreading draft tube having a cone in the center 
showed lower efficiency after the cone was removed is 
merely an indication that the form of the outer or 
enveloping surface was not correct where the particu- 
lar velocity and whirl conditions existed. The ori- 
ginal experiments which resulted in the development - 
of the hydraucone started with a conical center and it 
was found that as the size of this center was reduced 
and its angle flattened the efficiency of the water wheel 
was incfeased provided the form of the outer envelope 
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was changed to give the proper velocity conditions. 
This led to a large reduction in the size of the center 
cone and for the majority of conditions to a complete 
elimination of it and to the substitution of a surface 
approximately flat. jeg 

The straight draft tube will give just as good effi- 
ciency if you can get it long enough, but no power plant 
owner can afford to go down into the foundations 
fifty feet or more and secure proportions which will 
give economical discharge.velocities and_ efficiencies 
corresponding to those obta nable with a hydraucone 
or spreading draft tube. It is possible on high head 
runners which have a low discharge velocity to secure 
a sufficiently long straight conical draft tube combined 
with an elbow bend to so reduce the velocities and con- 
sequently~ the energy contained in the discharge as 
to make curved tubes show high power plant efficiencies 
under such conditions. This does not indicate that 
even higher efficiencies could not have-been obtained 
with a concentric tube, and is not at all an indication 
that efficient diffusion can be obtained with a curved 
draft tube. It simply indicates that the discharge 
energy is so far reduced before the elbow comes into 
action that its detrimenta' effect is not sufficiently 
great to prohibitively reduce the efficiency. The 
lower the specific speed of the runner the more immeasur- 
able is the detrimental effect of a poor draft tube until 
in the extreme case of the impulse wheel draft tubes 
are omitted entirely. 

This I believe contains the explanation for the result 
cited by Mr. Breed. One of his statements, however, 
to the effect that a low or a medium specific speed 
runner discharges without whirl at.all except the small 
gate openings is not correc .. Any runner can have 
but a single gate opening at which the discharge from 
it. is free from a whirl component. A simple study 
of velocity. diagrams will prove this point conclusively. 
Mr. Breed’s conclusion that an elbow discharge on such 
runners gives good results because of such elimination 
of whirl is entirely wrong. I have endeavored to give 
the real explanation above. If Mr. Breed had made a 
pitot traverse showing the velocity and direction of 
the water leaving a low specific speed runner he would 
not have made such a statement. There are undoub- 
tedly developments involving the use of low head or 
maximum type of runners where it is uneconomical 
. to make use of the hydraucone for the reason cited by 
Mr. Breed. It should be remembered, however, that 
the power house cost is usually but a very small per- 
centage of the total cost of any hydraulic development, 
and a slight increase or decrease in the cost of the item 
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becomes almost inappreciable when contrasted to 
the entire cost of the work. Each percentage gain in 
efficiency, however, means return on the entire in- 
vestment and there are numerous cases where a gain 
of 2 to 6 per cent in kilowatt hours output has justified 
a fraction of 1 per cent increase in the initial cost of 
the entire project. This is indicated by the fact that 
to date hydraucones have been installed on water 
wheels totaling over 265,000 h. p. capacity. 

The runners at Niagara Falls cannot be removed 
without dismantling the generators because it was not 
considered advisable to make that provision and they 
decided against it. 
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LONG-DISTANCE TRANSMISSION OF 
ELECTRIC ENERGY 


BY L. E. IMLAY 
of the Superpower Survey, New York, N. Y. 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The paper discusses long-distance transmission of 
electric energy dealing with (1) the economic conditions 
which justify it, (2) the plant involved, and (3) the 
service that may be expected. 

The economic conditions which justify long-distance 
transmission of electric energy are a cheap source of 
power with an insufficient local demand to absorb it, 
and a distant market to which the energy can be de- 
livered cheaper than energy can be supplied at that 
point from any other source. 

In dealing with the plant required for long-distance 
transmission some of the considerations that affect 
the design are discussed. A graphic method of deter- 
mining line performance is illustrated by an example, 
and some essential data on other lines are given. 
Among the important physical considerations entering 
into transmission line design, right of way, spacing of 
towers, line insulators, high-tension switches’ and 
lightning arresters are discussed. 

Service is considered from the viewpoints of, what 
people demand, what perfect service will cost, and the 
service that may be expected from a large intercon- 
nected system consisting of steam plants at the mines, 
hydro plants wherever available and local steam plants. 


T IS PROPOSED in this paper to discuss long- 
| distance transmission of electric energy from three 
standpoints. First, from the economic point of 
view, by consideration of the conditions which justify 
long-distance transmission. Second, from the physical 
viewpoint, by dealing with the design, construction, 
and operation of long-distance lines. Third, from the 
point of view of service, by consideration of the factors, 
contributing to continuity of service and its value to 
the people served. This discussion is to some extent 
based on studies which have recently been made in the 
; 975 
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development of a superpower system, for the industrial 
district along the Atlantic seaboard. 


THE ECONOMIC JUSTIFICATION FOR LONG-DISTANCE 
TRANSMISSION 


The laws governing the distribution of electric 
energy under ordinary conditions, losses involved and 
the various items entering into distribution costs, are 
fairly well-known. However, when large amounts of 
electric energy are to be transmitted over long distances 
the problem is greatly complicated by factors which 
do not appear, or are negligible in the ordinary dis- 
tribution of energy. In every power transmission 
problem the question to be answered is: Can energy 
be generated and transmitted to the point where it is 
needed, more cheaply than it can be generated at the 
point of demand? 

The two available sources of power at the present 
time are expansive force of steam and the energy of 
water acting from force of gravity. In addition to 
these we have various forms of chemical energy, energy 
from internal combustion engines, the mercury vapor 
engine, energy from the winds and tides and heat 
energy from the sun, but the application of these as 
prime movers to the generation of millions of kw-hr. 
for general distribution appears to be remote. 

The point at which energy can be developed by 
water power is located for us by nature and we must 
make what we can of it. A power plant located at a 
waterfall is rarely in an industrial community or where 
an industrial community may be developed. There 
are exceptions to this as at Niagara Falls, but in general 
waterfalls are in out of the way places and their use 
for power development must either await a local 
demand, after factories or electrochemical works are 
built, or the energy must be transmitted to already 
developed communities where there is demand for it. 
The problem is whether it will pay to develop it at all, 
and if this is answered in affirmative whether it will 
pay better to use the energy nearby or to transmit it 
to a distant market. 


Electric energy by whatever source of power it may 
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be generated should be used in such manner as to supply 
the economic needs of the country at maximum ef- 
ficiency. This in general means that hydroelectric 
energy generated at waterfalls away from centers of 
industry and steam-electric energy generated at the 
coal mines must be transmitted to distant centers of 
demand in order to find a market; but if a demand 
should exist near the place where the power is generated — 
then that demand must be supplied first, and only the 
residue, if any, transmitted to the more distant point. 
This statement should be qualified by the proviso that 
the local demand for energy be such that the economic 
needs of the country be supplied by that. means more 
cheaply than in any other way. For example, energy 
generated by water power at Niagara Falls should be 
used at that point for the manufacture of chemicals 
needed by all the people of the country and which can 
be manufactured and marketed from there more 
cheaply than anywhere else, rather than sent to New 
York with the attendant losses and cost of transmission. 
Niagara Falls energy should not be used locally for 
heating dwelling houses and factories, even if the pro- 
' ducers could furnish it for this purpose, at a profit to 
themselves, as houses can be heated more economically 
in some other way. If such use were the only local 
means of absorbing Niagara energy, then such energy 
should be sent to a more distant market where it would 
serve a better purpose. Furthermore, Niagara energy 
should not be sent to more distant points so long as 
there is a demand for it in Buffalo, or nearby cities. 
If, however, hydroelectric energy can be developed 
at Niagara Falls faster than it can be absorbed in the 
surrounding territory, it would be in order to build 
transmission lines to convey the excess energy even as 
far as New York provided it can be sold at a price which 
would permit the amortization of the transmission 
_ plant while the local demand is being built up. Thus 
if governmental permission could be obtained to divert 
water from the Niagara River for generation of 600,000 
kw. it is quite within economic possibility that a block 
of 300,000 kw. could be transmitted to New York and 
sold at a price which would net a profit to the promoters 
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and provide an adequate sinking fund to retire the 
investment in transmission equipment. The reason 
such expenditure can be justified is that energy in 
bulk is worth about three times as much in New York 
as it is worth in Niagara Falls. 

There are many places where electric energy may be 
generated from water power where there is locally 
no present or prospective demand for it. Such loca- 
tions in the eastern states where large amounts of un- 
developed energy may be obtained.are the St. Lawrence 
River, the rivers of the Adirondack Mountains, and 
the rivers of Maine. The question here is: Can 
these developments be made and the energy trans- 
mitted to any existing, or prospective markets, cheaper . 
than a like amount of energy can be generated at the 
point where the demand exists, or developed and trans- 
mitted to that point from any other source? The 
competing source of energy will probably be steam- 
electric energy generated locally or at the mines. 

In the case of long-distance transmission of energy 
from steam plants the same law holds good, that such 
energy should be used as near the point where it is 
generated as possible, provided the needs of the country 
are thereby supplied more cheaply than in any other 
way. If, for instance, there should be found an eco- 
nomic demand in the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
vania for all the energy that can be generated in that re- 
gion, due to limitation in supply of condensing water or 
steam sizes of coal, or to any other cause, then such 
energy should all be used in the anthracite region. In 
any case only the residue, after supplying the local 
needs, should be transmitted to distant centers of 
demand. The anthracite mines are very deep and 
require much energy for pumping ventilation and for 
haulage. In this region it requires 20 kw-hr. of energy 
to mine and place on the cars one ton of coal.. When 
all the mines are electrified as they probably will be 
within the next few years, the 80,000,000 tons of coal 
mined per annum will require 1,600,000,000 kw-hr. 
of energy at a demand rate of about 400,000 kw. The 
railroads in the anthracite region will doubtless soon 
have to be electrified on account of the heavy tonnage 
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and the steep grades. This territory is also develop- 
ing a large miscellaneous industrial load. It is. esti- 
mated that approximately 800,000 kw. will be required 
to supply the total demand for electric energy in this 
region within the next ten years. All this demand 
will have to be satisfied, before energy is sent from 
this region to distant markets. 

There are limitations in generating power in the an- 
thracite region due to the amount of condensing water 
and steam sizes of coal whichareavailable. If, however, 
highly efficient generating plants are built to supply 
the 800,000 kw. needed for the local demand, con- 
siderable off peak power will be available for trans- 
mission to such load centers as New York and Phila- 
delphia. There is also considerable diversity of load 
between these centers as the peak of the load in the 
Metropolitan District does not come on until a large 
part of the load in the anthracite region has gone off. 

In the bituminous fields of the Appalachian region 
the conditions are very different from the conditions 
in the anthracite field. Very little shaft mining is 
done and consequently very little energy is needed 
for pumping water or hoisting. This condition will 
exist for some years until deep level mining becomes 
necessary. Eighty per cent of the bituminous mines 
are already electrified—the principal use of energy being 
for mine haulage. Therefore, almost all the energy 
which can be generated at the bituminous mines is 
available for distant markets. 

Unfortunately there are few locations near the mines 
within reasonable transmission distances of load centers 
along the Atlantic seaboard where steam plants can 
be located convenient to coal supply and where there 
is ample condensing water. Investigation shows that 
there is no location within 300 miles of New York City 
where both coal and water can be found for a 100,000- 
kw. high-efficiency steam plant without the necessity 
of transporting coal from 10 to 50 miles by railroad. 
Therefore, quite an appreciable freight charge is in- 
volved even for such plants. 

The cost of gathering coal from the mines and de- 


_ livering it to the power plant which must be located 
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where condensing water is available, has a very im- 
portant bearing on the general problem of transmission 
of electrical energy from the coal mines. In order 
to justify the transmission it is necessary to show 
that the value of the energy lost plus the fixed charges 
on the cost. of the transmission plant is less than the 
net cost of freight on coal required to generate the 
same amount of energy at the point of use. 

In view of what has been said the economic justi- 
fication for long-distance transmission of energy may 
bestatedas follows: In the case ofall energy generated, 
either steam-electric or hydroelectric, after the local 
demand has been satisfied, the residue may be trans- 
mitted to distant centers of demand when it can be 
delivered more cheaply than the energy can be supplied 
at that point from any other source. 

LONG-DISTANCE TRANSMISSION LINES 

It is not the purpose of this paper to show how to 
design high-tension transmission lines, nor how to 
calculate the performance of these lines, but to point 
out some of the considerations that must be taken 
into account and to give some typical examples of 
design and line performance that have been worked out. 

A transmission line should be capable of transmit- 
ting the amount of energy for which it is designed at 
minimum cost. Kelvin’s law may be used in the design 
of high-tension lines by including in the investment 
the cost of other apparatus which varies for the dif- 
ferent sizes of conductors compared, as for example, 
towers, insulators, transformers, synchronous condens- 
ers, switch equipment, etc., the interest and deprecia- 
tion on which shall equal the value of the energy lost. 
The law, however, must be applied with the reservation 
that corona must not be the limiting factor. The 
design of long-distance lines differs from the design 
of ordinary circuits for carrying electric energy in that 
certain factors must be taken into account that may 
usually be neglected. Corona, reactance and capaci- 
tance are each factors that have to be carefully reckoned 
with. Each of these characteristics present definite 
limitations which are susceptible of accurate deter- 
mination in advance. These same limiting charac- 
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teristics are useful in the operation of the line and may 
be regarded as making long-distance transmission 
of electricity possible. 

Corona becomes a serious limitation to long-distance 
transmission at high voltage. There is a critical 
disruptive voltage for each size of cable, depending on 
the spacing and arrangement of conductors, the eleva- 
tion above sea level and the meteorological condition 
of the atmosphere. Rain, fog, and particularly falling 
snow increase the tendency for energy to discharge 
from the conductors and lowers the critical voltage. 

Thus for a particular voltage, elevation and climatic 
condition, there is a definite lower limit to the size of 
conductor that can be used irrespective of whether this 
is the most economical section so far as cost balanced 
against losses is concerned. It may easily happen 
in a particular instance that diameter in transmission 
conductor is more important than conductivity and 
this may determine the material of which the cable is 
composed or the manner in which it is made. In- 
crease in diameter may be obtained by using aluminum 
or copper cable with steel core. Corona, however, 
has at least one redeeming quality in that it doubtless 
assists materially in dissipating induced high-frequency 
charges on the line that otherwise would be destructive 
to insulation of line, transformers and switches. 

Reactance limits the amount of energy that can be 
transmitted over a given line. It varies with the size, 
arrangement and spacing of the conductors and the 
reactance volts vary with the current to be transmitted. 
With a particular line and a definite amount of energy 
to be transmitted the reactance voltage drop to be 
dealt with is decreased by increasing the voltage. 
Where reactance is the factor limiting the amount of 
energy that can be transmitted over a given line the 
only way to increase the amount of energy that can 
be transmitted is to increase the voltage. This in 
turn may be limited by corona unless the diameter, 
of the cable is increased. Increase in size and conse- 
quent cost of conductors for a particular transmission 
has a definite limit depending on the cost of producing 


energy in some other way at the point of destination. 


Reactance is useful, in that it limits the current that 
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ean flow in case of short circuit. It thus prevents 
destruction of the windings of transformers from ex- 
cessive mechanical strains and makes it possible for 
switches to open the circuit during short circuits by 
limiting the flow of current to an amount that can be 
successfully broken. 

It may be mentioned here that by an arrangement 
of divided conductors, two cables being suspended from 
one insulator a few inches apart and used as a single 
conductor—the reactance of the line may be greatly 
reduced and its capacity proportionally increased. 
This will enable the line to transmit a much greater 
amount of energy without increasing the synchronous 
condenser capacity necessary to regulate it, or con- 
versely if the amount of energy is not increased less 
synchronous condenser capacity will be required. This 
advantage is obtained without increase in weight 
of copper and change in resistance of conductors. The 
following illustrates the effect of thus dividing the 
conductors: 


Single Conductors Divided Conductors 


Length of line 350 miles 350 miles 
Size of conductor......... (1)—605,000 cir: mils (2)—302,500 cir. mils 
Energy transmitted per cir- 

Cite ee ee et Pee 150,000 kw. 150,000 kw. 
Voltage of transmission... . 220 kv. 220 kv. 
Losses :.. «acetete tee ae 14,900 kw. 18,180 kw. 
Synchronous condenser ca- 

pacity requiredatfullload. 76,000 kv-a. 40,350 kv-a. 


Capacitance determines the charging current of a 
line, and depends on spacing, diameter and arrange- 
ment of the conductors, frequency and length of the 
circuit. If full voltage is impressed on a transmission 
line at the generating end and the receiving end of the ~ 
line is left open the voltage of the receiving end may 
rise to such a value as to cause serious damage. At the 
same time the charging current flowing into the line 
which must be supplied by the generators may be equal 
to or even greater than the energy current on the line 
when fully loaded. This may be much in excess of the 
capacity of one of the largest generators in the genera- 
ting station. In case of the 350-mile 220-ky. line just 
mentioned with single conductors the charging current 
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which must be furnished at the generating station with 
220 kv. impressed on the line at 60 cycles is nearly 
100,000 kv-a. for each three-phase circuit (200,000 
for the two circuits in parallel). This is about equal 
to the current carrying capacity of four 50,000-kw. 
(59,000-kv-a. at 85 per cent power factor) generators 
operating in parallel. In other words, it will require 
generator capacity necessary to provide 200,000 kv-a. 
leading current to energize such a two-circuit line de- 
signed to transmit 150,000 kw. The charging current 
being leading in the armature of the generator tends 
to increase its excitation thus making it self-exciting, 
possibly to such an extent that it becomes beyond con- 
trol of the separate field excitation usually provided. 
In the case cited above, if the frequency were 25 cycles, 
the charging kv-a. would be about 40,000. 

Synchronous condenser or synchronous reactor capac- 
ity may be so adjusted to a transmission line as to 
neutralize lagging or leading current at any point in 
the line. Capacitance in a line serves much the same ~ 
purpose as synchronous condenser capacity, the dif- 
ference being that the former is distributed along the 
line and cannot be controlled, while condensers are 
generally located at the receiving end only and can 
be adjusted to compensate for change in power factor 
and load. In gradually loading up a line there 
is a point at which the charging current resulting 
from capacitance just balances the reactance thus 
giving unity power factor at the generating end of the 
line. On a long transmission line it may be found ad- 
visable at normal loading to operate with a leading 
power factor at the generating end of the line which 
results in unity power factor near the middle of the line 
and a lagging power factor at the receiving end. 

Many factors enter into the choice of voltage for a 
transmission line. Other conditions being equal, that 
voltage should be chosen which will permit the energy 
to be transmitted at minimum cost. The writer 
knows of one instance where 100,000 kw. was trans- 
mitted 214 miles at 12,000 volts as the price of copper 
was such that the interest on the investment.in copper 
plus the value of the energy lost in the 12,000-volt 
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circuits was less than the interest on the cost of step- 
up and step-down transformers, and the other items of 
cost that the higher voltage would have involved. The 
economic voltage is dependent upon the amount of 
energy involved. In the case of very long lines and 
large amounts of energy the economic voltage is the 
highest that the state of the art will permit. This at 
the present time is about 220,000 volts. On shorter 
lines it may be desirable to adopt a voltage that cor- 
responds to that of other lines in the vicinity in order 
that the circuits may run in parallel without the intro- 
duction of transformers. Determination of the proper 
voltage for a project requires careful analysis of all 
the factors bearing on the problem after full knowledge 
of the value of these factors has been ascertained. 

Frequency will generally be determined by the pre- 
vailing frequency of the district to be supplied. Up to 
350 miles it is practicable to design operative trans- 
mission lines for either 60 or 25 cycles, the prevailing 
frequencies in this country. Beyond this distance it 
may be found advisable to use the lower frequency in 
order to keep the reactance and capacitance susceptance 
within practical limits. There is very good reason 
to believe that 60 cycles will eventually prevail in this 
country and all new projects except those involving 
very long transmission lines should be at this fre- 
quency. Even in those communities where 25 cycles 
now prevail it is usually practicable to take on new 
business at the higher frequency so that eventually 
the lower frequency may be retired. In the begin- 
ning there was very good reason for the adoption of 
25 cycles on account of it being impracticable to build 
.60-eycle synchronous conyerters for changing to direct 
current. Sixty-cycle synchronous converters have now 
been developed which answer all requirements, and the 
reason for the lower frequency more Dio b ap- 
paratus no longer exists. 

It is particularly unfortunate that the two pre- 
vailing frequencies in this country are such that fre- 
quency-changers are necessarily very expensive. There 
is only one practicable speed, name'y 300 rev. per min., 
which results in a ratio of 25 to60cycles. Such machines 
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must have 10 poles for the 25 cycle end and 24 poles 
for the 60-cycle end, thus necessitating a very expensive 
machine even for small installations. If 80 cycles had 
been chosen instead of 25 the matter of changing fre- 
quency would have been greatly simplified as the lower 
frequency machine would then have a pole ratio to the 
higher of 1 to 2, and in general could be built at much 
lower cost. This would have been of considerable 
advantage in the transition of 25-cycle systems in this 
country to a 60-cycle standard. Or if 50 cycles had been 
chosen which is the voltage generally used in foreign 
countries a ratio of 1 to 2 would also have resulted. 
The performance of a transmission line may be com- 
pletely determined graphically with the degree of ac- 
curacy necessary for preliminary studies by the use 
of vector diagrams indicating currents and voltages 
at the two ends of the circuit and applying the auxiliary 
constants of the circuit which account for the distri- 
bution effect. These constants may be read direct from 
the Wilkinson Charts. The following illustrations of 
this graphic method are given as applied to a 225-mile 
220-kv., 60-cycle transmission, designed to transmit 
300,000 kw. and supply an industrial distribut ng 
system at 85 per cent power factor. The transmission 
will consist of two tower lines, each supporting two 
circuits. Additional line characteristics and load data 
are given on the diagrams which apply to one 605,000- 
cir. mil aluminum steel reinforced three-conductor 
circuit. Under normal conditions each circuit will — 
transmit 75,000 kw. and under emergency conditions 
will transmit 150,000 kw. The voltage will be held con- 
stant at the high-voltage side of the raising transformers 
and at the low-voltage side of the lowering transformers. 
This somewhat simplifies the calculations as it elim- 
inates the impedance of the raising transformers from 
consideration. In each of these solutions the impedance 
of the lowering transformers is added to the line im- 
pedance and regarded as if it were distributed line 
impedance. The percentage of error due to this 
assumption is shown in the lower right-hand corner 
of each diagram. For an exact determination of the 
performance of a very long line the complete method 
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of solution would be demanded. In this complete 
method -the localized impedance of the raising and 
lowering transformers is not considered as distributed 
line impedance but treated as localized impedance. 
The illustrations show, in addition to a complete 
graphical method of solution, the mathematical so- 
lution which exactly parallels it. The quantities given 
on the illustration have been carried out to an ex- 
treme degree of refinement so that the error in results 
as determined by this simplified approximate method 
compared with the more complicated complete method 
(not shown here) could be accurately obtained. It 
may be noted that the approximate solution shown 
by illustration takes into account the effect of the 
condenser and lowering transformer losses flowing 
over the circuit and the effect of the magnetizing 
current of the lowering transformers in reducing the 
amount of condenser capacity required under load. 

Fig. 1 shows the conditions existing at no-load with 
normal load connections and with line and lowering 
transformers energized. With 220 kv. equivalent at low- 
voltage side of lowering transformers, synchronous re- 
actor capacity of about 30,000 kv-a. will be required to 
hold the voltage at. sending end at 230 kv. The illus- 
tration indicates that this capacity of synchronous 
reactor will hold the sending end voltage at about 
227 kv. but the table of percentage error for this method 
indicates that the voltage at sending end as deter- 
mined by this method is about 2.13 per cent low. 
The complete method would give the sending 
voltage as 230 under this condition. To maintain 
the same voltage (220 kv.) at both receiving and 
sending ends of the line about 20,000 kv-a. syn- 
chronous reactor capacity will be required as shown in 
Fig. 4. 

Fig. 2 shows the performance of the system at nor- 
mal load of 75,000 kw. per circuit and 220 kv. at the 
load. Under these conditions about 42,000-kv-a. 
synchronous condenser capacity will be required to 
hold receiving voltage at 220 kv. with an 85 per cent 
power factor load. If the voltage at sending end of 
the line is also held at 220 kv. with load conditions 
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remaining the same, the synchronous condenser ca- 
pacity required will be about 53,000 kv-a. as shown 
in Fig. 4. 

Fig. 3 shows the performance of the system when 
emergency load of 150,000 kw. is carried by each circuit. 
This condition may exist for short intervals while 
one tower line is out of service for repairs. With 
230 kv. at sending end of line there will be required 
about 157,000 kv-a. synchronous condenser capacity 
to hold receiving voltage at 220 kv. with an 85 per 
cent power factor load. If voltage at sending end 
is also held at 220 kv. about 173,000-kv-a. condenser 
capacity will be required, as shown in Fig. 4. 

Fig. 4 indicates, under various conditions of sending 
end voltage, the amount of energy which may be 
delivered to an 85 per cent lagging power factor load 
with 220 kv. at receiving end over this 225-mile, 60-cycle 


VOLTAGE BETWEEN CONDUCTORS AT THE HIGH 
TENSION SIDE OF THE RAISING TRANSFORMERS 


80,000 120,000 160,000 200,000 240,000 280,000 
LEADING LOADS 
CONDENSER CAPACITY REQUIRED-KV-A. 


Fia. 4 


circuit consisting of three 605,000-cir. mil aluminum con- 
ductors. The synchronous condenser capacities corres- 
ponding to different sending end voltages are shown 
for various loads. It may be noted that with 230 kv. 
at sending end the maximum amount of power which 
can be transmitted over this circuit is about 200,000 
kw. which will require synchronous condenser ca- 


pacity at receiving end of about 300,000 ky-a. 


The curve also shows that 25,000 kw. can be trans- 
mitted with about 222 kv. at sending end of 
line without any synchronous condenser capacity. 
It also shows that 75,000 kw. (normal load) could be 
transmitted with 266 kv. at sending end of line without 
any synchronous condenser capacity. 
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The following are the essential data on performance 
of some lines proposed for supply of energy to ‘the 
superpower zone: 


Power to be transmitted....... 300,000 kw. 300,000 kw. 300,000 kw. 
Voltage at receiving end....... 220 kv. 220 kv. 220 kv. 
Oveles. «gaits fii bnice > ou bless. 60 25 60 S 
Thenetd- Of Linesy us, «<iey- fs eae 350 mi. 350 mi. 115 mi. 
No. of tower lines............. 2 2 2 
No. of circuits per tower line... 2 2 | 
Size of conductors Aluminum... 605,000 605,000 920,000 
cir.mils cir. mils cir. mils 
Stéel ioe. i See 78,000 78,000 211,000 
cir. mils cir. mils cir. mils 

Normal load per circuit........ 75,000 kw. 75,000 kw. 150,000 kw. 
Emergency load per circuit..... 150,000 150,000 300,000 
Power factor of load........... 85 percent 85 percent 85 per cent 
Power factor gen. end (normal 

16a) Teed toe ad MES ee 0.893 1d 0.884 1d 0.93 1g 
Power factor rec. end (normal 

LOA) Necicans-carenie sia mete eae 0.983 1g 0.934 1d 0.97 1g. 
Power factor gen. end ‘ 

(emergency load).........-. 0.983 1g. 0.983 Ig. 0.91 1g. 
Power factor rec. end 

(emergency load)........... 0.879 1d. 0.894 1d. 0.98 1d. 
Synchronous condenser capacity 

required (normal load)....... 152,000 kv-a. 90,000 141,000 kv-a. 
Line losses (normal load)....... 29,800kw. 36,360 kw. 13,800 kw. 
Transformer core losses (normal 

lOBA) s e.cj0, ipso waawols rere. ein sabes 4,500 kw. 6,000 kw. 4,500 kw. 
Synchronous condenser losses 

(normal load)............-. 6,100 kw. 3,600 kw. 5,640 kw. 
Total losses (normal load)...... 40,000 kw. 45,960 kw. 23,940 kw. 
Efficiency of transmissions 

Grormal load) as. oe cateeuasets care 88.1 per cent 86.7 percent 92.6 per cent 


It may be of interest to note that in the 60-cycle, 
350-mile line, with voltage held the same at both 
ends, the voltage in the middle of the line is approxi- 
mately 6 per cent higher than at either end. In the 
25-cycle line under similar conditions the ‘bulge’ 
is only about 1 per cent. 

The proper design of a transmission system requires 
special and thorough knowledge of the physical con- 
ditions to be met both in construction and operation 
of the line. The following points are applicable to 
all long-distance transmission systems: | 

(1) The right of way must be of ample width, in 
order that the conductors may be adequately spaced 
and so that there may be no danger of the conduc- 
tors of adjacent lines coming in contact with each 
other. The right of way must be kept cleared so 
that growing trees cannot possibly come in contact 
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with the conductors. Standing trees must be left so 
far away that when felled they do not reach the lines. 
Transmission lines have often been greatly hampered 
by inadequate rights of way; owners have had to be 
content with grants for use of public highways, or 
to make such terms as they could with private owners. 
In many cases easements could be obtained only on 
the basis that trees should not be trimmed except 
by special consent of the owners. This has resulted 
in many crooked lines, every bend involving a hazard. 
A transmission line of the magnitude we are consider- 
ing is often a more important carrier than a railroad, 
and there should be laws granting the right of expro- 
priation so that a right of way may be obtained com- 
mensurate with the importance of the service which 
it must render to the public. The lines should change 
direction as infrequently as possible, even slight curves 
should be avoided wherever possible. On account 
of the expense and hazard involved in dead end angle 
towers tangents must be as long as the character of 
the country will permit. Wherever possible the right 
of way should be located away from cultivated areas, 
as the lines will then be less subject to interference 
from the activities of the people and the cost of the 
land will not be so great. Lines should not parallel 
railroads or communication circuits of any kind if 
this can be avoided. 

(2) The transmission line should consist of steel 
towers with maximum spacing consistent with strength 
of conductors and most economical cost. For con- 
ductors of moderate size and under the usual assump- 
tions as to limiting conditions of loading, tower spacing 
will be as follows: For hard drawn copper about 800 feet, 
for steel reinforced copper about 1000 feet; for 
steel reinforced aluminum cables this may be 
increased to about 1500 feet. The configuration of 
the ground will probably call for many shorter or 
longer spans but these should be avoided when pos- 
sible. Few towers mean few insulators, each of which 
is necessarily a danger point. The conductors for 
the 220,000 volt lines should be spaced at least 18-ft. 
delta, or its equivalent, but 21-ft. spacing is better. 
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If vertical spacing is adopted the conductors should 
be staggered so that ice falling from one conductor 
may not cause a short circuit with the conductor be- 
low it. In areas where sleet prevails this matter must 
be given careful attention. Authentic records ex- 
ist of sleet forming over 11% inches in radial thickness 
on line conductors. In case the transmission line lies 
wholly within a sleet area the cost of construction 
to withstand this extreme loading may be prohibitive. 
In this case provision should be made so that during a 
sleet storm one or more of the circuits may be loaded 
until they are warm enough that ice will not form on 
them. The remaining line, or lines should be short- 
circuited and separate generators used to send enough 
current through them to keep them warm. This 
method has been used by one large transmission com- 
pany for several years with entire success. In this 
way the lines may be preserved through a severe 
sleet storm and kept ready for service although it 
may be somewhat hampered while the storm lasts. 
With proper patrol organization the stations at the 
ends of the line should be kept informed of climatic 
conditions along the line at all times. 

Clearance between conductors and towers should be 
such that with maximum wind deflection there will be 
no flash-over to ground. In the past this has been 
one of the most frequent causes of interruption to 
service. 

(8) The strings of strain insulators should be graded 
or other means provided so that excessive voltage 
strains do not come on the units nearest the conduc- 
tors, when lines are operated at 220,000 volts or higher. 
The writer sees no great objection to grading the 
disks, and a fairly even distribution of potential among 
the insulator units can be obtained in this way. It 
has been objected that linemen will not pay attention 
to orders and will install the first unit that comes to 
hand when it is necessary to make a replacement. 
After twenty years’ experience in operating and main- 
taining transmission lines the writer believes that this - 
is not a valid objection and that effective organiza- 

tion will prevent such happenings: 
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(4) Switching must be reduced to its lowest terms. 
There should be no taps from the transmission line 
between the step-up transformers at the generating 
station and the step-down transformers-at the point 
of delivery. Where possible, switching should be done 
on the low-tension side of the transformers but a 
certain amount of switching to shift the load from one 
circuit to another on high-tension lines will be un- 
avoidable. Manufacturers have successfully provided 
oil switches for 150,000-volt circuits involving com- 
paratively large amounts of power, and switches for 
220-kv. circuits. will have no heavier duty as the 
currents are smaller. High reactance inherent in 
transformers and lines contribute to limiting the cur- 
rents at time of short circuit to comparatively small 
amount, thus minimizing the duty. imposed on oil 
switches. 

(5) Neither overhead ground wires nor lightning 
arresters should be provided on circuits of 220,000 
volts or higher as it is believed they will cause more 
trouble than they will prevent. Induced high-fre- 
quency charges will be absorbed by the large capacity 
of the lines and dissipated by corona. 

While it is essential that the transmission system 
be properly designed and constructed, and that the 
physical conditions surrounding the line be under 
control of the operating company, the operating or- 
ganization is of even greater importance. Years are 
required in which to build up an operating personnel 
which will get the best service from a transmission 
system. Eternal vigilance is the price of service, and 
this can be obtained only with an intelligent, loyal, 
well trained and well paid operating staff. 


THe SERVICE THAT CAN BE EXPECTED FROM LONG- 
DISTANCE TRANSMISSION 


Continuity of service cannot be readily evaluated. 
In a densely settled community where many thous- 
ands of people are entirely dependent on the public 
utility systems for light, power and transportation, 
it is customary to set a high value on continuity of 
service. Public utility companies have gone on the 
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principle that absolute continuity of service, so far 
as humanly possible, is necessary, and they have pro- 
vided large excess of generating capacity and duplicate 
feeder systems at great expense to accomplish this 
result. The utility manager has in mind the multi- 
tude of complaints that arise whenever an interrup- 
tion to service, however slight, occurs and however 
small this inconvenience to the company’s patrons 
may have been. Human nature, in this age of rush- 
ing effort to accomplish work in its frantic pursuit 
of pleasure, is impatient at delay.. An insignificant 
interruption to traffic in New York caused by. failure 
of power supply furnishes opportunity for much com- 
plaint and publicity in the newspapers all of which is 
very embarrassing to the utility companies. It must 
be admitted that much of this frenzy for haste is 
infectious and is contracted from seeing others so im- 
pelled and not from any necessity in the case. Sub- 
way and elevated trains must be on time. The com- 
muter hastens to his suburb only to sit down and 
read the paper for an hour before dinner. Broadway 
must be brilliantly lighted with thousands of lights 
every minute of every evening or the crowds are dis- 
appointed. In short the service must be perfect. 

In some parts of our country large amounts of energy 
for transportation, power and lighting are brought 
from power plants located at waterfalls in the moun- 
tains. The people understand this and know of the 
various climatic and other elements beyond human 
control that may effect this service. A few times in 
a year there may be interruptions to the service. 
They do not like it but it is expected, no one is per- 
ceptibly the worse for it, and life goes on as usual. 
Now if these communities were to have the service 
‘demanded by New York City, there would have to be 
large reserves in generating plants, possibly steam 
-plants in the cities would be required, the transmission 
lines would have to be duplicated and perhaps built 
along different routes and many other safeguards 
taken at very great expense. The people would have 
to pay the cost which might easily be double the price 
‘they are now paying for energy. Can they afford it? 
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New York demands perfect service and, generally 
speaking, gets it. New York also pays for it. Can 
she afford it? Like many other things in New York 
the people pay for this superservice whether they 
can afford it or not. 

Thestandard of service now given by many of our long- 
distance plants is not the best that can be attained 
for there is not one of these, if it were to be rebuilt ' 
at the present time, that could not improve its service, 
although the present standard is high and is being 
steadily improved. New long-distance lines now 
building are taking advantage of past experience and 
increased knowledge of the causes of trouble and means 
of preventing it. One of the reasons for trouble ex- 
perienced in the past is that the developing companies 
were hampered by financial limitations. They could 
not build as well as they knew how for lack of money 
and had to do the best they could with the means 
available. When a plant is once built and in opera- 
tion it is very difficult to raise additional money solely 
for the purpose of improving the service, and with- 
out expectation of increased revenue. Material im- 
provement in service would generally mean entire re- 
construction of the transmission lines and the earn- 
ing power of very few plants would stand the addi- 
tional cost. 

In order to secure the opinion of those most favor- 
ably situated to judge as to whether energy trans- 
mitted over long lines can be delivered with the con- 
tinuity necessary to satisfy the requirements of users 
of energy in the Superpower Zone, a series of questions 
were propounded to them premised by the assump- 
tion that the energy should be transmitted from either 
steam or hydroelectric stations ranging from 100,000 to 
300,000 kw. in capacity over transmission lines of the 
highest grade of construction distances ranging from 
100 to 300 miles. 

Sixteen answers were received from terminate men 
holding responsible positions either as consulting or 
operating engineers of companies operating long- 
_distance transmission lines in this country. These 
men, as well as the history of the transmission sys- 
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tems they are identified with, are well-known to en- 
gineers. 

The answers received naturally reflected the ex- 
periences of the companies which these engineers rep- 
resent. However, leaving out of account the psy- 
chology of the matter as affecting their answers there 
was practical unanimity of opinion that two tower 
lines, each supporting two circuits, each tower line 
with its circuits being capable in emergency of trans- 
mitting the entire load, would reasonably insure con- 
tinuity of service of the character required by the 
metropolitan district of New York. 

Long-distance transmission plants are not the only 
ones subject to interruptions. Local steam-electric: 
plants are also subject to interruptions from storms, 
strikes, freight blockades, and from other causes. 
The remedy for this is numerous and varied sources 
of supply and interconnection of plants. This is 
now being carried out locally in various parts of the 
country particularly in New England, the south At- 
lantic states and in California, and is the method 
being proposed on a large scale by the Superpower 
Survey in the Washington-Boston district. When 
the whole country is connected with’a large network 
of interconnecting lines between load centers, and 
these load centers are arranged for supply from local 
steam stations, largesteam stationsin neighboring cities, 
steam stations at the mines, and hydroelectric stations 
from sites both far and near, continuity of service 
will be assured far beyond what can be obtained from 
any single or local source of supply, however well 
safeguarded. The communities will then be prac- 
tically independent of strikes or storms or meteor- 
ological conditions and will have better and more re- 
liable service than can be obtained in any other way. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance 
of Messrs. William Nesbit, P. H. Thomas, and P. 
M. Lincoln, in preparing the diagrams and in the 
calculations, the results of which are given in this 
paper. 
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VOLTAGE AND POWER FACTOR CONTROL OF 
66,000-VOLT TRANSMISSION LINES CON- 
NECTING TWO GENERATING 
STATIONS 


BY RAYMOND BAILEY 
The Philadelphia Electric Company 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The problem which confronted The Philadelphia 
Electric Company of providing for the control of volt- 
age and power factor of the two 66,000-volt trans- 
mission lines connecting its Schuylkill and Chester 
generating stations is presented in this paper. 

It is required that the control of voltage and power 
factor of the transmission lines referred to permit of the 
transfer of energy in either direction, at suitable power 
factor, up to the rated ky-a. capacity of the lines, with 
the generating stations operating at approximately 
equal bus voltages. The situation is considerably com- 
plicated by the necessity for supplying energy to several 
industrial substations, connected to these lines near the 
midpoint, which under certain operating conditions 
are supplied from one of the two_lines. 

Another important factor in the selection of 
regulating equipment is the severe short-circuit effects 
possible in a system of which the ultimate capacity of 
the present three generating stations will be approxi- 
mately 500,000 kv-a. 

The comparison made to determine upon the most 
satisfactory type of regulating equipment and the 
reasons for the selection of three-phase induction 
regulators are given. Data on the performance charac- 
teristics of the lines, with the induction regulators 
are included. 

In the discussion of this problem of voltage and 
power factor control, certain conclusions of a more 
or less fundamental character are brought out. 


HIS paper deals with a particular installation for 
control of voltage and power factor, made neces- 
sary by the interconnection of a large system, 
rather than a discussion of this question in a general 
way. An outline of this specific problem with its re- 
quirements, a discussion of the factors determining the 
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selection of equipment, and a presentation and discus- 
sion of data on operating characteristics are included. 
This plan is adopted because it is thought that a paper 
of this sort will be of more value than one touching 
upon the subject in a more general way. 

This interconnection is made by means of very 
short transmission lines and, therefore, does not in- 
volve any of the problems which go hand in hand with 
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the use of long transmission lines, but is of particular 
interest on account of the exacting requirements for 
voltage and power factor control under various dis- 
tributions of load, and the severe short-circuit effects 
encountered, : 

The Philadelphia Electric Company supplies Phila- 
uelphia, Pa., and surrounding territory with electrical 


BUS VOLTAGE AT RECEIVING END 
PER CENT(BASED ON BUS 
VOLTAGE AT TRANSMITTING END) 


8 12 
KILO KV-A.- PER LINE 


Fic. 2—Curves SHowinGe VARIATION, FOR SEVERAL 
DirFrerent Power Factors, or Voutrace at Recerving END 
or LINE WITH THE Kv-a. TRANSMITTED 


energy mainly through three large steam generating 
tations, known as the Schuylkill, Delaware and Chester 
Stations, the present total capacity of which is approxi- 
mately 275,000 kv-a. and the ultimate 500,000 ky-a. 
The growth of the demands for power in the district . 
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of which Chester, Pa., is a center necessitated the build- 
ing of the Chester Station. With the completion about 
three years ago of this station came the need for trans- 
mission lines connecting it with the Schuylkill Station 
in Philadelphia to permit of the most economical load- 
ing of these stations and make possible the use of 
minimum reserve generating capacity. 

Two 66,000-volt lines, 14 miles long, of approximately 
20,000 kv-a. capacity each, with step-up and step- 
down transformers arranged as shown in Fig. 1, are 
provided. 

The transmission of 40,000 kv-a. for a distance of 
14 miles would not in itself call for a line potential 
of 66,000 volts, but the possibility of future extension 
and interconnection with other systems made the use 
of a voltage as high as this desirable. 

The Delaware Station has direct cable ties with the 
Schuylkill Station, but has no tie lines connecting with 
the Chester Station. 


THE NECESSITY FOR VOLTAGE AND POWER FACTOR 
CONTROL 


The need for voltage and power factor regulating 
equipment on the Schuylkill-Chester lines is clearly 
brought out by the curves of Fig. 2, which show the 
inherent regulation of the lines, as shown by Fig. 1, 
except that the regulators are not included. It is 
obviously impossible to obtain satisfactory operation 
with the generating station bus voltage differing by 
11.5 per cent, which is the figure for the transmission 
of 20,000 kv-a. per line at 85 per cent power factor. 
The curve for transmission at unity power factor 
indicates that 20,000 kv-a. can be transmitted over 
each line at that power factor with a voltage difference 
of only 2 per cent, which is entirely satisfactory. 
If this is done, however, there will be a certain amount 


of excess reactive kv-a. to be carried by the generating 


station to which the lines are supplying energy, as the 
power factor of the load is about 85 per cent; and this 
is, in some cases, impracticable to carry out, and un- 
economical. This question of relative power factors 
of the various generating units will be discussed in de- 
tail in another part of this paper. 


\ 
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REGULATION REQUIREMENTS 


An analysis of the problem brought out the fol- 
lowing requirements for voltage and power factor con- 
trol, which were important factors in determining 
the selection of equipment for this service. 

The demand for large blocks of power, totaling 
about 15,000 kv-a. at about 90 per cent power factor, 
by three industrial consumers located adjacent to 
these lines necessitated their connection thereto. In 
order to meet all operating conditions, it was decided 
that regulating equipment must make possible the 


Fie. 3—Vector DiaGRAM OF CURRENT AND VOLTAGE 
RELATIONS OF THE Two 66,000-VoLT TRANSmIssION LINES 
For CrrTaIn AssuMED Loaps 

Ec —Chester Station bus voltage 

£uy —Industrial consumer’s voltage 

Es —Schuylkill Station bus voltage 

Eu —Line voltage at regulator (untapped line) 

Ey —Line voltage at regulator (tapped line) 

éu —Regulator voltage (untapped line) 

et —Regulator voltage (tapped line) 

Iu —Current in untapped line ; 

Ir —Current in tapped line at Chester Station 

Iw —Current taken by industrial consumers 

Zt —Current in tapped line at Schuylkill Station 

Zu —Impedance of untapped line 

Zy —Impedance of tapped line—Chester Station to consumer 

Zt —Impedance of tapped line—consumer to Schuylkill Station 


loading of both lines to rated capacity at either .end, 
depending upon the direction of energy transfer, re- 
gardless of the size of the industrial load and whether 
it is split up between the two lines or all supplied 
from one line. 

The vector diagram shown in Fig. 8 gives the volt- 
age and current relations of these two lines under the 
assumed maximum load conditions given for point 
No. 2 of Fig. 9. Reference to this diagram will give 
an idea of the relative values of the impedance drops 
in the line supplying the industrial load and the line 
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which runs straight through with no industrial load 
on it. To make such load conditions possible, it is 
evident that the two voltages e, and e, must be in 
series with the two lines in order to meet the bus volt- 
age #., and the turbine governors adjusted for the 
desired kilowatt value. Further consideration of 
this question will show that as the industrial load 
diminishes or increases, or is split up between the two 
lines, the angle and magnitude of the two voltages 
e, and e, should change to keep the same power factor 
and voltage conditions. This would indicate that 
regulating equipment selected for this service would 
have to be of such character as to give a voltage of 
variable magnitude and phase angle. 

The large ultimate generating capacity of the stations 
at each end of the lines will in the event of a short 
circuit at the bus deliver a maximum of 700,000 kv-a. 
The very high short-circuit effects encountered, com- 
bined with the necessity for the utmost reliability, 
led to a decision to install no regulating equipment 
but that of the most substantial and sturdy construc- 
tion. 


COMPARISON OF VARIOUS FORMS OF REGULATING 
APPARATUS 


Types of equipment considered for the installation 
in question include the synchronous condenser, the 
step-type regulator, the synchronous booster, and the 
three-phase induction regulator. 

Synchronous condensers are not practicable for use 
in this instance because of the necessity for maintain- 
ing approximately equal bus voltages in both genera- 
ting stations and for transmitting energy in both di- 


rections. The curves of Fig. 4 show clearly that at 


line power factors which give a voltage drop of permis- 
sible magnitude, the capacity of condensers required is 
excessive, resulting in a large investment and space 
requirement. Asan example, if we assume the voltages 
at the ends of the lines differing by 2 per cent, it is 
found by referring to Fig. 4 that approximately 10,000 
kv-a. condenser capacity is required at the ends of 


the line, thus necessitating a total capacity of 40,000 


4 
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kv-a. The value of these condensers in reducing the 
amount of reactive kilovolt-amperes carried by the 
generators should not be overlooked, but in this in- 
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stance it was not great enough to warrant their in- 
stallation. 


The step-type regulator which has been developed 
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primarily for electric furnace and electrolytic work, 
consists essentially of a series transformer connected 
in\\the line and energized with voltages of various 
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magnitudes from a special transformer supplied with 
taps and arranged with single-phase induction regu- 
lators, so that a gradual change in voltage is possible. 
Fig. 5 shows the elemental electrical connections of an 
equipment of this type for transmission lines regulation. 
The manner in which this apparatus functions is out- 
lined in detail in Appendix A. 

Among the advantages of this type of regulating. 
equipment are that it can be built to withstand severe 
short cireuits because the only apparatus in series 
in the lines are transformers, and it is slightly cheaper 
- than other types of apparatus for the same service. 
The principal disadvantages are in the high-voltage 
sliding contacts which may give trouble and would be 
difficult to keep in condition, and the complication 
made necessary to secure the variable phase angle 
required to permit of loading the lines under different 
operating conditions. 

The synchronous booster ordinarily does not give 
a variation of phase angle of its voltage; but it can be 
arranged so that the stator frame can be shifted at 
will through a certain angle, thus varying the phase 
angle of its voltage. When so equipped with a frame- 
shifting device, the synchronous booster gives more 
flexibility than the three-phase induction regulator 
because its voltage can be varied in both magnitude 
and phase angle, while that of the regulator can be 
- varied in phase angle only. i 

In respect to this application, the induction regulator 
has many desirable features as compared with the 
synchronous condenser and the step-type regulator, 
and appeared to be superior to the synchronous booster. 
The problem, therefore, resolved itself to a great 
extent into an exact comparison of the induction regu- 
lator with the synchronous booster, equipped with a 
frame-shifting device. An analysis was_ therefore 
made of the operating characteristics of the trans- 
mission system which indicated that induction regu- 
lators giving a constant voltage of 9 per cent with a 
variable phase angle would permit of the desired 
conditions of load, and they were selected for this 
service in consideration of their advantages as compared 
_ with synchronous boosters, listed below: 
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1. More sturdy construction. 

2. Ability to withstand greater short-circuit 
stresses. 

3. Greater simplicity of operation. 

4. Higher efficiency. 

5. Smaller first cost. 

6. Suitability for outdoor installation which greatly 
facilitated the arrangement of equipment. 

7. Is nota “rotating” machine. 

8. Less inspection and maintenance required. 


Fig. 6—GENERAL VIEW OF THE OUTDOOR SUBSTATION IN 
WuHIcH THE REGULATORS ARE INSTALLED 


It is true that the synchronous booster with a frame- 
shifting device permits of more exact control of the 
lines but the resulting gain is slight and is not 
comparable with the advantages of the induction 
regulator set forth above. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE INDUCTION REGULATOR. 
Two 1750-kv-a., three-phase, 60-cycle, oil-insulated, 
water-cooled, motor-operated induction regulators of 
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Westinghouse manufacture, designed to give 9 per 
cent buck and boost on a 13,600-volt circuit, were 
installed in the Philadelphia outdoor substation, a 
general view of which is included in Fig. 6. 

Fig. 7 is a close-up view of one of the regulators, 
showing breather and temperature indicating equip- 
ment. Arrangement for hand operation is provided 
but is not shown in the illustration. The height of 
the regulator is 14 ft. 10 in.; the diameter 6 ft. 3 in.,- 
and the weight 56,000 lb. when filled with oil. 


Fic. 7—Ciosz-up View or One or THE 1750 Kv-a. 


InpuctTion REGULATORS 


The regulators can easily be disconnected from the 
lines if desired when they are not “working” by un- 
bolting the cable connection of each phase at the point 
A and reclamping at the point B, from which the cable 
for normal operation has been removed. This change 
in connection can be carried out in a very short 
length of time. 

When operating at rated load, the losses of each 
regulator are 40 kw. and 20 gallons of cooling water 
per minute are required. 

The stator and rotor coils are braced and insulated 
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with A. I. E. E. class B insulation, in accordance 
with the standard turbo-generator practise. 

The regulators are guaranteed to withstand suc- 
cessfully short-circuit currents as great as fifteen times 
the rated load value. Special stretch bolts are provided 
in the operating mechanism of the regulator so. that 
in the event of an unusually severe short circuit, they 
will give way, thus preventing serious damage to the 
regulator. 

Reactors giving 3 per cent drop at rated circuit 
kilovolt-amperes are installed on the Schuylkill Station 
end of the line to limit short-circuit currents to a safe 
value in-order to amply protect the equipment installed 
thereon. 


Fig. 8—Dracram SHowine Marxine or Position INDICATOR 
Dia 


The switches controlling the regulator operating 
motors are located on the generating station control 
panels for these lines, to facilitate operation. 

To give further ease of operation, each regulator 
is provided with a position indicator located on the 
instrument panel of the line to indicate the angular 
position of the regulator voltage. This indicator 
consists essentially of a special 360 deg. power factor 
indicator; one set of potential coils is connected to 
the line potential transformers, and the other coil to 
a potential transformer connected across a secondary 
winding of the regulator. The regulator has four 


. 
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poles and the pointer of the indicator consequently 
makes two revolutions to one revolution of the regu- 
lator rotor. The markings of the dial of the instru- 
ment are shown by Fig. 8 and are arranged so that the 
operator can readily secure the desired load conditions. 
The pointer is usually in the half of the scale which 
has the words to Chester printed on it when trans- 
mitting energy to Chester, and is in the part of the 
seale marked to Philadelphia when transmitting in 
that direction. ; 
ratte 
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Fig. 9—Circte DIAGRAM OF PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE TRANSMISSION LINES 


DISCUSSION OF TRANSMISSION CHARACTERISTICS 


The analysis of the operating performance of the 
transmission system was made by means of a circle 
diagram similar to the one shown in Fig. 9, developed 
to meet the need for some means for readily deter- 
mining upon the load conditions which should be 
obtained on these lines under various operating condi- 
tions. The principles involved in the construction 
of this diagram and the method of using it are outlined 
in Appendix B. 

The curves given in Fig. 10 are plotted with readings 
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taken from this diagram and show the transmission of 
energy from Chester to Philadelphia over the untapped 
line (no industrial consumers connected), for different 
amounts of kilovolt-amperes at 90 per cent power factor, 
furnished to the consumers from the tapped line which 
is supplied with 20,000 kv-a. at 85 per cent power 
factor at the Chester Station. Curves A, B, C and D 
show the kilovolt-amperes which can be transmitted 
at 85 per cent power factor (based on Chester bus 
voltage) over the untapped line with respectively, 
zero, one, two and three per cent, difference between 
the bus voltages of the Chester and Schuylkill genera- 


KILO KV-A. 


3 6 9 12 15 
KILO KV-A. TO CONSUMERS AT 90 PER CENT P.F. 


Fig. 10—Curves SHowInG THE AMOUNT oF Ky-a. WHICH 
Can Be TransmMittED FRomM CHESTER TO PHILADELPHIA 
UnbrErR Various ConpiITIONS 


ting stations, when the regulators are in one of two 
possible combinations of positions. Curves A and B 
do not extend to the 20,000 kv-a. point as do the others 
because it is impossible to obtain the load conditions 
necessary for this with zero and one per cent difference 
between bus voltages. 

Curve F (Fig. 10) shows the kilovolt-amperes trans- 
mitted over the tapped line through to the Schuylkill 
station and has marked along it at different points, 
the power factor at that particular load condition. 

If the regulators are operated in the other possible 
combination of positions so that the line will receive 
kilovolt-amperes from the Chester Station at 85 per 
cent power factor, the kilovolt-amperes which can be 


— 
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transmitted with bus voltages equal or differing by 
as much as three per cent are shown by Curve E. 

The second combination of regulator positions does 
not in most cases permit of as high kilovolt-ampere 
loads being carried as does the first and is, therefore, 
in general not desirable. _ 

The two possible regulator positions referred to above 
are shown in Fig. 11 for an assumed load, of current 


Fie. 11—Vector Diacram SHOWING THE Two POSSIBLE 
REGULATOR VOLTAGE PosiTIons FoR AN AssuMED Loap 


I, causing an impedance drop e;. The regulator 
voltage can take either the position ¢€; or e. to meet 
the receiving bus voltage E, provided the stations are 
not tied together through other lines. Figs. 10 and 
12 indicate the desirability of one of these regulator 
positions as compared with the other. 
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Fig. 12—Curves SHowING THE Various LoaD CONDITIONS 
PossIBLE ON THE UnrTarrpepD Line WHEN TRANSMITTING 
FROM CHESTER TO PHILADELPHIA WirH HQquaL GENERATING 
Sration Bus VOLTAGES 


It would appear as though regulator position e, 


is the better of the two, insofar as line power factor is 


concerned, because it apparently counteracts to a great 
extent the effect of the line reactance in producing 
reactive kilovolt-amperes which the generators must 
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carry. This is not true, however, as the ratio current 
of the regulator when combined with the load current 
gives a total line current having an angle between 
it and the load current equal to the angular displace- 
ment of the line voltage caused by the regulator voltage, 
with the result that there is nd change in line power 
factor made thereby. There is, of course, a small 
change of angle brought about by the exciting current 
and impedance of the regulator. 

Fig. 12 shows the various kilovolt-ampere values 
that can be carried on the untapped line with the 
regulators in all the possible positions when the tapped 
line is carrying 20,000 kv-a. at 85 per cent power factor 
at the Chester Station and is supplying the industrial 
consumers with 15,000 kv-a. at 90 per cent power factor. 
Inspection of these curves will reveal the fact that with 
the one combination (Curve B) of regulator positions 
it is practically impossible to vary the kilovolt-amperes, 
but the power factor can be varied. The other com- 
bination (Curve A) permits of considerable variation 
of both power factor and kilovolt-amperes and is the 
more desirable one. 

Fig. 2 includes curves showing the transmission of 
kilovolt-amperes over the lines using the regulators, 
when there is no industrial load supplied from the 
mid-point of the line. 

One of the limitations of the control of voltage.and 
power factor is in the maximum voltage which can 
safely be impressed on the transformers at each end of 
the lines. Owing to the position of the regulators 
relative to the transformers, this limitation is of con- 
sequence only when transmitting energy to Chester 
from Philadelphia. 

Operating experience with these regulators for 
control of voltage and power factor has been very 
satisfactory and verifies the results of the analysis made 
to determine upon the capacity and characteristics of 
the regulating equipment. There are no rapid fluc- 
tuations of load on these lines under normal conditions 
and, therefore, no difficulty is experienced in maintain- 
ing the desired power factors. Some apprehension 
was felt at first as to the form of instructions which 
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would enable the operators to readily load the lines as 
desired, but it was found that the position indicators 
used with the other instruments on the lines made 
satisfactory operation possible. 

The lines connecting generating stations may be 
used under many conditions to increase the combined 
economy of these stations. The exact increase in 
economy made possible by securing more efficient load- 
ing of the generating units under various operating 
conditions is rather difficult to determine, as there are 
many factors involved. An instance where higher 
efficiency may be obtained is the case where the units 
of one station are lightly loaded and those of a second 
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station heavily loaded, and by the use of the tie lines 
the load may be equalized so that all of the generators 
will operate at or near the most economical point, which 
in most cases is in the neighborhood of 75 per cent of 
the rated capacity. Or, again, we may have two 
stations in which the units are lightly loaded, in which 
case the proper transfer of load over the tie lines may 
make possible the shutting down of one machine and 
the operation of the remaining units in both stations at 
a higher efficiency. If, on the other hand, the gener- 
ators in both stations are heavily loaded, an available 
spare machine could be started and the load equalized 
over the tie lines so that all of the machines would 
operate at a more efficient point. 

In cases where there are generating units or stations 
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differing by a considerable margin in economy, it is 
often found desirable to operate the efficient units at 
or near unity power factor, and carry the lagging re- 
active kilovolt-ampere on the less efficient machines. 
Where there is a large modern generating station with 
units of higher efficiency in it than in the older stations, 
it is customary to keep the most efficient station as near 
fully loaded as possible, at or near unity power factor. 
This arrangement requires, however, that the combined 
kilovolt-ampere generating capacity in use be greater 
than that of the load, the amount depending upon the 
difference in the power factors of the generators in- 
volved. This will be evident by referring to Fig. 13. 
To illustrate the point in mind, let us assume that an 
efficient station which will carry 75 per cent of the 
kilovolt-ampere load, is available. This station, which 
supplies the current J3, will be called unit A and the 
scales so designated should be used to read its kilovolt- 
ampere and power factor. Scales marked unit B 
should be used in the same way for the less efficient 
unit. Reference to the diagram will show that when 
both stations are supplying current (J; and J) at the 
load power factor, the total kilovolt-ampere generating 
capacity is a minimum and is equal to 75 per cent 
(scale A) plus 25 per cent (scale B) or one hundred per 
cent of the load kilovolt-ampere. 

If, however, unit A supplies the current I at ap- 
proximately 99 per cent power factor, it will supply 
75 per cent of the load kilovolt-amperes and unit 
B which supplies the current I, is operating at 
power factor of about 30 per cent and supplies kilovolt- 
amperes equal to 40 per cent of the load; the total 
kilovolt-ampere generating capacity under this condi- 
tion is 115 per cent of the load kilovolt-amperes. 

The excess kilovolt-amperes required increases as the 
power factor of unit A approaches unity, and that of the 
unit B approaches zero or vice versa, and reaches a 
maximum of 37 per cent at unity and zero power factor, 
respectively, with a load power factor of 85 per cent. 
When the load power factor is higher, this additional 
generating capacity required to operate at unequal 
generator power factors becomes smaller. 
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The discussion given above relative to operation 
of units to obtain maximum economy applies either to 
individual units in a station or to several stations of 
groups of generating units. It is obviously only di- 
rectly concerned with the operation of tie lines when two 
or more stations are involved. 


~ CONCLUSIONS 
Interconnection of any particular system presents 


‘ problems which must be solved individually by making 


a thorough analysis, including consideration of all 
pertinent features. The use of induction regulators 
for the control of voltage and power factor in the 
instance discussed in this paper does not indicate in 
general that this is the best method of handling the 
problem. 

Summarizing, it could be said that equipment se- 
lected for the control of transmission lines should 
meet the following conditions which are more or less 
fundamental: 

The equipment must permit of the desired trans- 
mission of energy at suitable power factor under all 
operating conditions. 

Apparatus of sturdy construction which will give 
the greatest degree of reliability is absolutely essential, 
considering the great importance of this service. 
There is always a possibility that the breakdown of 
any equipment of generating station tie lines may 
cause disturbances throughout the system, which may 
lead to serious consequences. An installation which 
will require considerable inspection and mainte- 
nance is to be avoided. 

Regulating equipment which does not permit of 
ease and simplicity of operation is, as a rule, unde- 
sirable. If the operation is complicated, errors are 
more likely to occur which sometimes lead to serious 
trouble. 

The initial cost of regulating equipment and the 
cost of operation, including maintenance, are import- 
ant factors and must be given due consideration. 

It is hoped that this paper, although it is a discussion 
of a specific problem, brings out information of a 
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general character which will be of value to those facing 
the problem of voltage and power factor control of 
interconnected systems. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation of 
the helpful assistance of Mr. Frank R. Ford in the 
preparation of this paper. 


APPENDIX A 
The Step-Type Regulator 


The manner in which the “step-type’ regulator 
functions to give a gradual change of voltage can be 
most readily understood by following it through one 
step of the operation. 

The voltage induced in each of the regulator coils 
N-E and L-D (Fig. 5) is equal to one-half of that be- 
tween adjacent taps of the regulating transformer. 
If we assume switch K (Fig. 5) closed on contact N 
and the lead E of the regulator secondary coil 
connected to contact 5, then the voltage of the regu- 
lating transformer between leads 1 and 5 is impressed 
on the series transformer when the regulator is in 
the neutral position. As the regulator is turned in the 
direction so that the voltage of the coil N-E adds to 
the voltage between taps 1 and 5, the point is reached 
when the voltage impressed on the series transformer 
has been increased by the maximum regulator voltage, 
and the lead M is half-way between taps 5 and 6 in 
potential. As the voltages of coils N-H and L-D are 
exactly equal and opposite, the lead L is at the same 
potential as lead M and switch K is swung from 
contact N to L, the brush of lead D having just moved 
on to contact 6. This impresses the voltage from taps 
1 and 6, minus that of the regulator winding D-L, on 
the series transformer, thus giving a voltage midway 
between taps 5 and 6. As the rotation of the regulator 
is-continued, the voltage of the winding D-L decreases 
until the voltage of the regulator is zero and the im- 
pressed voltage is equal to that between taps 1 and 6. 
Further rotation increases the voltage of the induction 
regulator until the potential of lead M_ is’ half-way 
between taps 6 and 7, when the change is made to 
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the regulator coil N-E, the selector switch having 
moved from tap 5 to tap 7 while the rotation of the 
regulator has taken place. The continuation of this 
process gives the desired change in voltage up to and 
including the capacity of the equipment. 

The various switches and inductance regulators re- 
ferred to above are mechanically interlocked so that 
they function in synchronism as desired. To change 
from buck to boost or vice versa it is necessary to 
operate the switches provided for that purpose and 
so designated on the diagram. It is possible to pro- 
vide an equipment of this sort with switches so that 
the series tranformers can be short-circuited when they 
are neither bucking or boosting, so that they can be 
disconnected from the line even when it is carrying 
load. 


APPENDIX B 


Circle Diagram of the Transmission Lines 


The construction of this circle diagram can be readily 
understood by referring to the vector diagram of Fig. 
3, which shows voltage and current relations on the 
two 66,000-volt lines under certain assumed load 
conditions. The industrial load is assumed for the 
sake of simplicity to be grouped at the mid-point of 
the line. The following considerations refer to which- 
ever line has no industrial load on it or, of course, to 
both lines if we assume no industrial load. 

The length of the vector (Fig. 3) representing the 
impedance drop bears a definite relation at fixed bus 
voltage to the kilovolt-amperes transmitted over the 
line, and a-scale placed on the diagram which will 
read the length of this vector O-F in any position can 
be marked to read kilovolt-amperes transmitted over 

the line. 

- A scale placed on the diagram so as to read the pro- 
jection of the impedance vector on the line O-D can 
be marked to read kilowatts transmitted, and if desired, 
the reactive kilovolt-amperes can be read on the scale 
which indicates length of the projection of this same 
vector on a line 90 deg. from the one reading the 
kilowatts. 

There is also a definite angular position of the 
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impedance drop vector for each line power factor. 
At unity power factor it will take the position O-D; 
Q-B is perpendicular to H, and the ratio of D-B to 
O-B is equal to the ratio of the resistance of the line 
to its reactance. At zero power factor, the vector 
will swing around 90 deg. to the position O-G. The 
are D-F-G can obviously be marked to read power 
factor of the line. 

The circle diagram of Fig.9 is based on the principles 
outlined above, omitting most of the vectors of Fig. 3 
for the sake of simplicity and adding the necessary 
scales each with a series of guide lines to facilitate 
reading the different values. In addition to the scales 
referred to above, there have been added, one for 
reading the amperes at 13,600 volts (as this was of 
more practical value than the amperes at 66,000 volts) 
and another for reading kilowatts lost in the trans- 
mission system. The kilowatt loss includes in addition 
to the copper loss in all parts of the circuit, the core 
losses of the regulator and transformers. These 
scales are based on a bus voltage of 13,800 volts and 
apply only to the line which is not carrying an indus- 
trial load. 

It will be found that a circle, drawn on a piece of 
celluloid, representing the voltage of the regulator to 
scale, will be of material assistance in taking readings 
from the circle diagram. -To-take a set of readings, the 
celluloid is placed on the diagram so that some part 
of the circle coincides with the point which defines 
tne end of the impedance drop vector on one line and 
tne center of this same circle on the are representing the 
bus voltage, which it is desired to have at the receiving 
end of the lines. The load conditions which it is 
impossible to obtain on the other line can be read at 
any point on the regulator circle, as desired. 

In order to illustrate the method of using this dia- 
gram, two sets of readings of load on the untapped line 
will be taken for the load conditions shown by point 
No. 3 for the tapped line. If it is decided that the 
Schuylkill bus voltage should be 13,600 volts, then the 
regulator in the tapped line should be in the position 
indicated by the dotted line connecting with point 3. 
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The point of intersection of this regulator voltage with 
the bus voltage line is the center of the regulator circle 
for the untapped line, and its position has been indi- | 
cated on the diagram. The intersection of the regu- 
lator arc with the 20,000 kv-a. arc is the point for which 
readings will be taken to determine the conditions under 
which 20,000 kv-a. can be transmitted. The readings 
are: 17,200 kw., 87 per cent power factor, 10,000 
reactive kv-a., 840 amperes, and 925 kw. loss. If it 
is desired to transmit energy from the Chester Station 
at 85 per cent power factor, the intersection of the 
regulator arc with a line from the center of the diagram 
to the 85 per cent power factor mark, is the point 
determining the readings, which are as follows: 18,000 
ky-a., 15,200 kw., 9600 reactive kv-a., 750 amperes 
and 775 kw. loss. All readings obtained are based 
on a voltage of 13,800 volts at Chester, and if it is 
desired to operate this station at any other voltage 
the proper corrections must be made. 

If it is desired to transmit energy over these lines 
from the Schuylkill Station to Chester, different points 
will have to be calculated and plotted on the diagram, 
as the impedance from the Schuylkill Station to the 
consumers is not the same as from the Chester Station 
to the consumers. If there is no load supplied to the 
consumers, the analysis of performance characteris- 
tics is somewhat simplified as the load condition which 
can be obtained on any line can be read without 
plotting points, by simply making use of the proper 
scales and the regulator circle. 

It must be kept in mind that the values read from 
this diagram are approximate but are satisfactory for 
the purpose of making studies of line performance. 
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VOLTAGE REGULATION AND INSULATION 
FOR LARGE POWER LONG DISTANCE 
TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 


BY FRANK G. BAUM 


: Consulting Engineer, San Francisco; Cal. 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


Heretofore the distance to which power could be 
transmitted has been limited. This limitation is 
now removed by a simple method of loading the line 
with synchronous condensers, so that the current and 
voltage may be kept practically in phase. High 
power factor and hence high efficiency result, and the 
voltage rises of the system are very much reduced, 
thus reducing insulation strains. 

A standard frequency of 60 cycles is advocated for 
the national system, and 220,000 volts is proposed as 
standard for extra large-power, long-distance trans- 
mission. The system of regulation proposed will 
result in practically constant voltage at all points of the 
line at all loads. And power may be taken from or 
supplied to the line at any point, and the power over 
; 5 sections of the line or over the entire line may be 
4 reversed and the constant voltage system maintained. 
S - A simple diagram is given, and this shows that for 
: a 60-cycle, 220,000-volt line, the line-charging cur- 

rent supplies the capacity current required for about 
0.8. load or 320 amperes load current, and that for 
larger loads the synchronous condensers supply 
leading and for smaller loads lagging current. Thus it 
is seen that the transmission line has largely inherently 
the currents required for self-regulation, if we correct 
initially the power factor of the loads to near unity. 
Every induction motor added to the power system calls 
for a certain capacity current for correction of power 
factor to reduce the losses from motor through to the 
power station. Every: synchronous motor added, 
instead of an induction motor, helps in the economy 
all along the line, improves the service and reduces the 
menace resulting from large lagging currents. Hvery 
synchronous motor added becomes an asset to the entire 
system. Power factor correction should be done largely 
at load centers, the final correction and regulation being 
accomplished by the transmission line capacity current 
and the synchronous condensers. , 

The advantages of such a system are: Simpler 

- and cheaper generators, transformers standardized 
_ for one voltage, insulation strains reduced and a safer 
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system results, and with constant voltage the flow of 
power has the greatest possible flexibility. (So far as 
known the proposal and method of presenting are new). 

This will give a system power transmission compar- 
able to railway transportation, with a flexibility not 
possible in the ordinary system which does not have the 
constant voltage feature. 

The problems of the line insulation are discussed, 
and especial attention is called to the necessity for low 
air and leakage resistance stresses. The leakage resist- 
ance stresses are most important. For best results 
these should be distributed as uniformly as possible over 
the insulator surfaces,.under the worst conditions. 
Results of a large number of tests are given. 

A new diagram is given which results from analysis 
of experimental data, from which the characteristics 
of long insulator strings may be caleulated, knowing 
the constants of the units relatively. 

The wet and dry arc-over may be controlled if desired, 
as shown by the illustrations, but it is believed best to 
strive for the elimination of ares, except for cases of 
accident. 

While the present insulators with some form of 
shielding or grading (and with a system of regulation 
as given in Part I) will no doubt give more satis- 
factory results for 220,000 volts than is now obtained 
on lower voltage lines, it is desirable that further 
work be done with a view to erystallizing the best 
method of handling the line insulation. There is 
here an opportunity for some pioneer work, which will 
give us all that is desired, resulting in a high factor 
of safety for the line insulation. 


I. VOLTAGE REGULATION OF 
TRANSMISSION LINES 


INTRODUCTION 
Wee a power man is asked how far electric 
power may be transmitted, he often qualifies 
his answer by restricting the frequency, or 
the per cent power loss, or by saying one mile for each 
500 or 1000 volts between wires, etc., etc. The only 
real qualification should be that we can transmit power 
asfaraseconomy dictates. Thatis, we are now, as herein 
shown, ableto transmit power as a commodity from its 
points of production to the places of its use without 
restriction as to distance, etc.—so long as it pays 
to transmit the power. 

Engineers are prone to pay too much attention to 
the losses or percentage losses in transmission. But 
the real answer to the transmission problem—assuming 
it now possible to give constant service—is the value of 
the product at the end of the transmission. A man 
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may start out with a truck load of gasoline and trans- 
port it so far that only one-half, say, remains, but the 
remainder—not diminished in quality—may be very 
profitably used. In many operations only a small 
fraction of the energy measured in kw-hr. is used at 
the end of the cycle and yet the operation may be 
very profitable. 

In the electrically driven trains, machine tools— 
in the incandescent lamp, etc., only a small part-of 
the energy is finally utilized. In wireless transmission 
of: messages only an extremely small fraction of the 
transmitted energy is received, and yet itis successful. 
(Wireless transmission of large power is not possible 
and wire transmission is a refinement over wireless 
transmission.) The electric transmission of power 
may be at high efficiency, even for long lines as 
shown here, and give good service. 

Let us suppose we have a cheap source of water 
power and that the losses in transmission are 10 per 
cent average for each 200 miles. Then the efficiency 
of transmission for each 200 miles—giving practically 
perfect service as will be shown—will be approximately 
as follows (conductor area remaining constant): 


Section Average Loss Efficiency & Power 
0 to 200 miles.... 10 per cen 90 
200 to 400 “ ..... 9 téss) 4% 81.9 
400 to 600 “ Sa ararhn 75.35 
GOOG SOON a2. g's. Th halle ie 70.08 
800 to 1000 “..... Oris s 65.78 


For 1000-mile transmission this shows about two- 
thirds of the power delivered or one-third lost. The 
above assumes all the power carried the full 1000 miles. 
If power is supplied at 200 miles, the efficiency would be 
90 per cent, ete. At 600 miles we have an efficiency of 
transmission of about 75 per cent. For distributed 
loads the efficiency would be higher. 

The cost will not be prohibitive if we have a cheap 
- gource of power going to good markets as will be shown 
by the following: 

The capital cost of power at the generating station 

we may take, say, at $150 per kw., and the transmission 
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cost, including synchronous condensers and _ their 
transformers, may be $15 per kw. per 100 miles, or 
10 per cent increase in the power cost for each 100 
miles, or $300 per kw. (per kw. generated) for 1000 
miles. But since the power delivered at 1000 miles 
will be about two-thirds, then the capital cost per kw. 
delivered will be $450. The above assumes 100,000 to 
200,000 kw. (or more) transmitted per three-phase 
circuit, which may be successfully done (using 
aluminum for the smaller and copper for the larger 
power), as we shall see at 220,000 volts. 

There may be a very large market, say five hundred 
miles.from the power source, and the transmission 
system built for that condition. But another power 
load may be 50, 100 or 200 miles away and the justifi- 
cation for the added transmission must be that this 
step must pay the cost of the power at the end of the 
500-mile transmission and all of the remainder of the 
transmission. Such a system may grow to a national 
power system. 


220,000 VoLTS PROPOSED AS STANDARD FOR LARGE 
POWER AND LONG DISTANCE 


Since we can transmit at this voltage so large an 
amount of power (a thousand miles if economical) 
over one circuit, and a very large system would want 
for service insurance at least two tower lines with four 
circuits, giving a capacity of 400,000 to 800,000 kw. 
or more, it seems that for this reason it may be best 
to adopt 220,000 volts as standard for the national 
transmission system, just as the railroads have adopted 
a standard gage. It will be shown that so far as 
other restrictions are concerned we may go to higher 
voltages, but the economic limitations may be reached 
by 220,000 volts, when we consider the value of stand- 
ardization, the service insurance of multiple circuits, 
the amounts of power available at. certain places, 
or the demand of a given market. ; 

Heretofore I have always said that we would go 
to higher voltages, but I now believe, for the above 
reasons, that 220,000 should be standard for extra 
high-voltage systems. And it would be advantageous 
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if 220,000-110,000-55,000 could be generally adopted, in 
order that auto-transformation may be used eco- 
nomically. 


A STANDARD NATIONAL ELECTRIC PowER.  SysTEM 
STANDARD FREQUENCY 


To have a national electric power system requires 
first, standardization of frequency. Since 60 cycles is 
generally advantageous for generators, transformers and 
distribution, I will assume that this is the frequency 
of the very long-distance transmission. It is generally 
assumed that this frequency is disadvantageous for 
long transmission lines on account of voltage regula- 
tion, but it will be seen that all regulation requirements 
can be very successfully met with 60 cycles. I there- 
fore believe it will be best to standardize on 60 cycles. 


CONSTANT VOLTAGE AT ALL POINTS oF LINES 


It will be necessary for the successful long trans- 
mission line to have practically a uniform voltage for 
all points of the line—not only for one load but for 
all loads. This voltage can be controlled within 3 per 
cent from no-load to full load and with no greater varia- 
tion for any points on the line. The standard trans- 
mission system must provide for power being supplied 
to the line and for loads to be taken off at certain 
points, just as does a railway system. The system 
must be such that the power loads supplied to the 
line or taken from the line may vary and that the flow 
of power over sections may be actually reversed, or 
the flow of power over the entire line may even be 
reversed—without disturbing the voltage regulation 
necessary to give good service at all points. There 
is nothing experimental about the proposal as syn- 
chronous condensers for voltage regulation for fairly 
long lines were used as early as 1904 on what is now 
the system of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 


~ to regulate voltage in an emergency for transmission 


of power over 300 miles of line at 44,000 volts. The 
present plan differs from the ordinary plan in that 
synchronous condensers are located, say every 100 miles, 
and with these condensers the current and voltage 


- would be maintained practically in phase. 


It will be seen that the maintenance of constant 
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voltage at all points is not a difficult matter and 
in doing this we get rid of a lot of other troubles and 
expense,—such as voltage rise due to dropping loads, 
transformer variable ratios, voltage regulators, etc., 
and reduce the insulation strain. The successful very 
long lines must provide for keeping the current and 
voltage practically in phase at all points of line. 

If engineers and operating men can standardize 
the frequency and the voltage so as to give constant 
service, and the insulation of the transmission lines 
ig made so that the line is as successful as the trans- 
formers, then we may see the real era of very long, 
high-power transmission systems in the near future. 
The 220,000-volt lines now being built are therefore 
extremely important; and extreme care is being given 
to all the questions, not only in view of the importance 
of the lines being built, but also because of the effect on the 
service of these lines on the transmission industry as 
a whole. 


VOLTAGE REGULATION OF TRANSMISSION LINES* 


It is necessary to decide on the voltage regulation 
of the system before we can know what ordinary 
and extraordinary strains may come on the insulation 
of the transmission line; hence this subject is treated 
first. 

In Fig. 1 is shown the regulating diagram for a 200- 
mile, 220,000-volt line, for 400 amperes current. It is 
shown there that without synchronous condensers for 


*See: The use of Aluminum Line Wire and Some Constants for 
Transmission Lines, A. I. E. E., May, 1900, by Dr. F. A. C. 
Perrine and F. G. Baum. 


A Simple Diagram’ Showing the Regulation of a Transmission 
System for any Load and any Power Factor, Electrical World, 
May 18, 1901, by F. G. Baum. 


High Potential Transmission and Control, International Elec. 
Congress, 1904, by F. G. Baum. 


Economic Limitations to Aggregations of Power Systems, 
by R. A. Philip, A. I. E. E., February, 1911. 


Synchronous Motor Calculations, Electrical World 
Engineer, May 17, 1902, by F. G. Baum. rica orld and 


Alternating-Current Caleulating Device, S d Editi 
1903, by F. G. Baum. i nei abtie he 
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a power factor of load of 0.95 the generator voltage 
would have to be 157 per cent of receiver voltage. 
At no-load the generator voltage would be about 
86 per cent if all charging current is carried by gener- 
ator. Even for non-inductive load the generator 
voltage at full load would have to be raised 36 per cent 
above receiver voltage. Now this extra generator 
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Fig. 1—ReEGuLATION oF LINE WITH TRANSFORMERS AT Hach 
END 
CONDITIONS: 
Length of line = 200 miles. Receiver volts E, constant at 200,000. 
Charging current 136 amperes. 
I Cos 9 at receiver = 400 amperes. Power delivered = 138,600 kw. 
T R pressure including transformers at each end of line = 10 per cent 
E, (approx.) : 
T X pressure including transformers at each end of line = 80 per cent 
Ey (approx.) 
RESULT: 
_CASE 1. Charging current neglected. With no synchronous con- 


denser at the receiver and a load power factor of unity, the generator voltage 
Eg = od = 136 per cent E, = 272,000 volts at full load. 


CASE 2. Charging current neglected. With no synchronous con- 
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denser at the receiver and a load power factor of 0.95 lagging, the generator 
voltage Eg =o f = 157 per cent Ey = 314,000 volts at full load. 


CASE 3. Charging current neglected. With a synchronous con- 
denser at the receiver to maintain a generator voltage Eg =og =110 
per cent E, = 220,000 volts.at full load, the receiver power factor would 
be 0.89 leading (cos. angle dag.). The ratio fg/ad gives the synchronous 
condenser current necessary to correct the power factor from 0.95 lagging 
to 0.89 leading (336 amperes approx.). 


CASE 4. Considering one-half of charging current as supplied at 
each end of the line, and a synchronous condenser at the receiver to main- 
tain a generator voltage Eg = og’ = 110 per cent E, = 220,000 volts at 
full load: 


With a as center, draw circular arc dg’... The length of are dg’ is equal 
to ad X ® (in radians). 


The angle measures 23 deg. = 0.401 radian. ad = y 0.102+0.80? X 
E, = 0.806 Ey. dg’.= 0.806 Ey X 0.401 = 32.3 per cent Ey. 


The charging current J; X/2 = 13.3 per cent (approx.), hence the 
correction-to be made by the synchronous condenser is 32.3 — 13.3 = 19.0 
per cent. 


Lay off d f’ = 19.0 per cent E, and draw a f’ and df’. Note 
that the condenser current must be at right angles to ad, so for practicai 
purposes we may use the point f” instead of f’. 


The power factor of the receiver is 0.972 leading (cos. angle daf”). 
The ratio ff”/ad gives the synchronous condenser current necessary to 
correct the power factor from 0.95 lagging to 0.972 leading (230 amperes 
approx.). 


NOTE: Fig. 1 is given mainly to show that very long transmission 
without synchronous condensers is not practicable. The figure as drawn 
is not absolutely accurate except when E£, = Eg, but the error is not 
material. 


voltage is part of the capacity of the generator 
and costs money. Restricting the generator voltage 
increase to the 10 per cent required to make 
up the dissipated energy on the line, requires synchro- 
nous condensers of about 80,000 kv-a. at full load, 
but about one-half this amount is required to correct 
the power factor of the load. In this figure and those 
following, the explanations are given with each case. 
Fig. 1 is given largely to show that it is impossible 
to transmit power over long distances and give satis- 
factory service without synchronous condensers. 

Fig. 2 gives the fundamental basis for regulation for 
constant voltage by using distributed capacity, of such 
magnitude that the line current and voltage are always 
practically in phase. This makes the reactance pres- 
sure always tangent to the voltage circle, the reactance 
voltage being represented by the circular are con- 
necting the ends of the line pressures. — 
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Fig. 2—ReEGuuation or Linge ALONE 


Uniformly Distributed Capacity Current to Correct Voltage at all Loads 
CONDITIONS: 


Length of line, 300 miles. Voltage at all points constant at 200,000. 
Charging current 200 amperes. 


Energy current delivered to line, 400 amperes. Power delivered to 
line, 138,600 kw. 


No resistance loss and no energy dissipated along the line. 


I X pressure equal to approximately 80 per cent E: and measured by 
arcad., 


RESULT: 

If no power is lost along the line, then current J: = J, = J; and they aro 
in phase with voltages Ei, E, and Es, the power factor being unity. If 
reactance pressure is 80 per cent of Es, then arc ad = 0.80 oa and angle 
2 = 0.80 radian = 46 deg. (approx.). The uniformly distributed capac- 
ity current is everywhere at right angles to the voltage and the summation 
is shown by the arc/m. If o/represents 400 amperes or the energy current, 
then 1m = 2X 0l= 0.80 X 01 = 0.80 X400 = 320 amperes, the uniformly 
distributed capacity current necessary to maintain conditions as set down 
above. 

At one-half loadthe reactance pressure, which corresponds to one-halfload,. 
ad is reduced one-half to a’ d’. This reduces the angle between E: and 
E; by one-half. Since the current is reduced by one-half o/ is reduced 
to o l’ and the arc |’ m’ becomes one-quarter the length of /m. Thus it is 
seen that the capacity current required varies as the square of the load 
current. 

If there were no capacity current on the line at full load, then the reac- 
tance pressure would be I X = ad” at right angles to Es. The arc dd’’ 
shows the voltage correction due to the summation of capacity currents 
flowing over the line reactance. 

_ Note that the angle between ad and ad” is always equal to one-half 
the angle between Eiand Es. ~ 


CONCLUSION: 

To have constant voltage at all points on the line requires that the capac- 
ity current uniformly distributed over the line be varied along the curves 
ol land om’ m from no-load to full load, this variation being as the square 
of the load current. This maintains the voltage and current practically in 
phase at all points of the line, and this condition is necessary for suc- 
cessful long-distance transmission of power, 
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Fig. 3 shows that, for 60 cycles, 200,000 volts and 
400 amperes transmitted, the line charging current 
gives full correction at about 0.8 load, and that the 
synchronous condensers at full load must supply 
capacity current of about one-half the charging current. 
Thus it is seen that the line supplies a large part of the. 
charging current required for regulation. At loads 
below 0.8 the synchronous regulators supply lagging 
current. It would be preferable to call the synchronous 
condensers ‘“‘synchronous regulators.” (This proposal 
for regulation and the method of presenting it are new, 
so far as known.) 

Thus it is seen that the transmission line has largely 
inherently the currents required for self-regulation, if 
we correct initially the power factor of the loads to 
near unity. Every induction motor added to the 
system calls for a certain capacity current for correction 
of power factor to reduce the losses from motor through 
the power station. Every synchronous motor added, 
instead of an induction motor, helps in the economy 
all along the line, improves the service and reduces 
the menace of large lagging currents. Every syn- 
chronous motor added becomes an asset to the entire 
system. Power factor correction should be done 
largely at load centers, the final correction and regula- 
tion being accomplished by the transmission line capac- 
ity current and the synchronous condensers. 

There are many places where synchronous motors 
could replace induction to great advantage. The 
- electrical manufacturers and the power companies 
should cooperate in developing simplified types of 
synchronous motors for constant speed work. 

The advantages of such a system are: Simpler and 
cheaper generators, transformers standardized for one 
voltage, insulation strains reduced and a safer system 
results, and with constant voltage the flow of power 
has the greatest possible flexibility. 

Figs. 2 and 38 show that it is necessary for constant 
voltage at all points of the line that the voltage and 
current be maintained practically in phase. Fig. 4 
applies these conditions practically to a 300-mile line 
and Fig. 5 to a line 800 miles long. The diagram is 
very simple and may be extended for any line length. 
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Line-Charging Current Supplemented by Uniformly Distributed Capacity 
or Uniformly Distributed Inductance. 
CONDITIONS: 
Length of line, 300 miles. Voltage at all points constant at 200,000. 
Charging current, 200 amperes. 


Energy current delivered to line, 400 amperes. Power delivered to~ 
line, 138,600 kw. 


No resistance loss and no energy dissipated along the line. 


I X pressure equal to approximately 80 per cent Es and measured by 
arcad. ; 
RESULT: 

If no power is lost along the line, then load current Ii = Jz = Is. The 
line-charging current is shown by the line & n and is uniformly distributed 
along the line. At a point of approximately 80 per cent load, the line- 
charging current / m’ furnishes a uniformly distributed capacity current, 
which makes the voltage equal at-all points along the line. (See conclusion, 
Fig. 2). 

From 80 per cent to full load uniformly distributed capacity current must 
be added to the charging current, as shown by the lines between m’ m’’ 
and the curved line m’ m and also between the line /’ /’” and the curved: 
line ’ 1. The power factor would be unity. 

To correct accurately the voltage from no-load to 80 per cent load we 
would have to have distributed inductance, as shown by the lines drawn 
between nm/ and the curved line o m’ and also between the line k /’ and 
the curved line ol’. The power factor would again be unity. 
CONCLUSION: 

The above would give accurately the regulation desired, but we have no 
method of adding distributed capacity or inductance. The best we can 
do is to approach the desired result by adding synchronous condensers 
which may operate as capacity or inductance at the will of the operator. 
NOTE: 

Thus far we have not considered resistance losses, but they are easily 
taken into account as will be shown. —__ 

This adjustable ‘‘loading’’ of the line to maintain the current practically 
in phase with the voltage is comparable to the ‘loading’’ of telephone 
lines for long-distance circuits. 
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CONCLUSION 


Such a system of constant potential transmission 
is practical, and is the only practical way of giving 
perfect service for long lines. Retransforming or 
regeneration or direct-current schemes for long-distance 
transmission will not give as good service and the shocks 
that are likely to come on the line are much greater 
than forthe constant potential system. Suchasystem of 
‘loading’ the transmission line to rotate the current 
through approximately the same angle as the pressure 
is rotated is necessary for all very long distance trans- 
mission, thus causing the reactance pressure to be 
always tangent to voltage circle. This ‘“‘loading”’ 
to maintain the current and voltage approximately 
in phase eliminates the question of the natural periodi- 
city of the line, and hence the frequency may be selected 
independently of this point. 

The voltage being constant there is a gradual de- 
crease of current to make up the dissipated energy 
of the line. The angle between the generator and 
receiver voltages of a 150-mile section will be about 
23 deg. at full load, 60-cycle, and the angle decreases 
per 150-mile section ‘as the current decreases. 

The power factor of line is good, being 0.99 or better 
from about 80 per cent to full load, and hence efficiency 
of line is 90 per cent for 200 miles, and 90 per cent for 
each section of 200 miles, with the result that power 
may be transmitted 600 miles with an efficiency of 
about 75 per cent and 1000 miles at an efficiency of 
about 65 per cent. For distributed loads the efficiency 
would be higher. 


Such a system, with say three or four circuits, and 
synchronous condenser and switching stations about 
every 100 miles, may have automatic disconnection 
for any 100-mile section of each line without disturbing 
the service. Short circuits should be easily handled. 

The synchronous condensers “tie down” the points 
of the system. Any tendency to raise or lower. the 
line voltage is instantaneously counteracted by the 
condenser—in this respect acting like an’ “electric 
gyroscope.” 
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Current Seale . 
100. 50 0 100 200 .~ 300 400 
a i 


_Fig. 4—Reeuration or Lint ALONE 


Leading or Lagging Current Added at Middle and Each End of Line 


CONDITIONS: 


Length of line, 300 miles. Voltage at middle and each end constant at 
200,000. Charging current, 200 amperes. 


Energy delivered to line, 400 amperes. Power delivered to line, 138,600 
kw. Total energy loss including J R = 10 per cent. 


e 
I X pressure equal to approximately 80 per cent Ei and measured by 
arcad, 


RESULT: 
Since the are ad is 80 per cent of the radius oa, the angle doa is 0.8 
radian = 46 deg. (approx.). 


Since the voltage at each end of the line is constant, the energy loss will 
appear as a reduction in load current, diminishing in direct ratio to line 
length, hence if 11 = 400, Iz = 0.95 x 400 = 380, J: = 0.90 X 400 =360. 


The curve /m represents a uniformly distributed capacity current 
which will give equal voltage at all points on the line at full load. The 
length of / m is approximately equal to 380 x 0.8 = 304 amperes. The 
charging current supplies 200 amperes of capacity current, leaving 104 
amperes to be supplied by synchronous condensers. One-half of this 
is to be supplied by a synchronous condenser in the middle of the section. 
one-quarter by the generator, if this is the first section of the line; and if 
not, by the synchronous condenser at the end of the section toward the 
power house. The remaining quarter is to be supplied by a synchronous 
condenser at the far end of the section. This synchronous condenser, 
however, will be the same capacity as the one at the middle of the section, 
the excess capacity to care for load power factor correction if it be the 
terminus of the line-or to furnish the initial capacity current required in 
the next 300-mile section of line. This makes the condensers 18,000-kv-a. 
(52 X 200,000 X V3) capacity, or say 20,000-kv-a. to afford a safe margin, 
for each 150-mile section of line where there are no transformers or other 
apparatus to change the J R and I X pressures as set down above. If 
transformer resistance and reactance are included, the diagram will have 
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to be modified to fit a section of line enough shorter than 300 miles, s0 
that I X and J R including transformers are 80 per cent and 10 per cent 
respectively. This lowers the charging current and increases the size of 
synchronous condensers required for the section. In considering the 
300-mile section, the transformers for the synchronous condensers are 
small and the magnetizing current will be suppiied by the condenser. The 
section is considered as if no transformers were present. 


The voltage on a 300-mile section at no-load varies less than 1 per cent, 
if the charging Current is supplied one-half at the middle and one-quarter 
at each end of the line. The power factor at each end of the 300-mile 
section will be practically 0.99 and the entire section will have a power 
factor between 0.99 and unity, from 80 per cent to full load. (See Fig. 3). 


Since transformers can be designed so that increase 
of line voltage gives a very rapid increase of magnetizing 
current, we have here, as well as in the synchronous 
condensers, automatic magnetic brakes acting against 
increases in voltage. 


Corona losses increasing with voltage, if size of 
wire is chosen near the corona point, will also auto- 
matically act against increases of speed and voltage. 


The voltage strains on insulators, switches and 
transformers of such a system will be much less than 
where the constant potential control does not exist, 
and hence we very largely solve the insulator problem 
by the voltage control. 


The “loading”’ of the line with transformers designed 
for a rapid rise in magnetization with increases in 
voltage, the transformers having secondary or ter- 
tiary windings connected delta, connected to synchro- 
nous condensers at proper distances, will reduce the 
insulation rises so that 220,000-volt lines will have 
less insulation overstrains than present high-voltage 
lines. Adding to this the improvement to be obtained 
by decreasing the duty on theline wire insulator units, as- 
sures thesuccess of very long transmission lines—practi- 
cally removing the distance limitation to electric trans- 
mission. This method of transmission also eliminates 
the necessity for further consideration of d-c. trans- 
mission as the a-c. system has the advantage of the 
constant-voltage feature, for any conditions of loads 


and power supply, and has other advantages over the 
d-c. system. 
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Je 100 amps: 


SC4 30 amps. 
10400 kv-a. 


Current Scale 
50 0 100 200 300 400 


100 


Fig. 5—REGULATION OF COMPLETE TRANSMISSION SYSTEM 


CONDITIONS: 

End sections of line each 100 miles long. J X pressure including trans- 
formers, 40 per cent. J R pressure including transformers, 5 per cent. 
Charging current, 68 amperes. 

Intermediate sections of 300 miles length. J X pressure, 80 per cent. 
I R pressure, 10 per cent. Charging current 200 amperes. 

Full-load generator volts, 105 per cent E,. Voltage constant after 
first synchronous condenser station. 

I cos 9 at generator is 100 per cent. J cos 9 at first synchronous 
condenser station is 100 per cent and then decreases uniformly along the 
line to care for energy losses. (Note that cos 9 varies only slightly from 
unity, and that the current tapers from 100 to lower values to make up 
resistance losses as shown.) 


RESULT: : 
Generator Section: See Fig. 1 which shows a 200-mile section with 


generator and transformers at one end and condenser and transformers 
at other end. Apply the generator end one-half of Fig. 1 to this case, 
modifying it as to generator voltage and consider that the generator 


« Z 
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carries only one-quarter of the capacity current instead of one-half as 
shown, the other one-quarter to be supplied by the first condenser in the 
adjoining section. 

Second Section: Conditions exactly as in Fig. 4. 

Third Section: Current is now 90 per cent 7, hence the J X pressure 
is 90 per cent of its value in section two = 0.90 X 0.80 E, = 0.72 E,. 
The arc length representing this pressure is therefore reduced and the angle 
becomes 0.72 radian = 41 deg. 15 min. The capacity current required is 
360 X 0.72 = 260 amperes (approx.). The charging current is 200 am- 
peres, leaving 60 amperes to be supplied by the condensers as in section two. 

Receiver Section: Current is now 80 per cent 7, hence the J X pressure 
is 80 per cent of its value in the generator section = 0.80 X 0.40 E, = 0.32 
Ey. The angle now becomes 0.32 radian = 18 deg. 20 min. The capacity 
current required is 320 x 0.32 = 102 amperes’ (approx.). The charging 
current is 68 amperes, leaving 34 amperes total to be supplied by the 
condensers at the ends of the section. 

If the load power factor is 95 per cent lagging, then the terminal con- 
denser current will have to be increased by 99 amperes to rectify this 
load, and the ky-a. capacity would be (17 + 99) x 200,000 x 73 = 40,000 
kv-a. approximately. 

NOTE: Power may be delivered to or from.the line at any point. The 
load currents and synchronous condensers may be readjusted to care for the 
new conditions so that the voltage may remain practically constant. The 
power flow of the entire line may even be reversed and the constant volt- 
age conditions retained. 


II. INSULATION OF TRANSMISSION LINES 


The early transmission systems used the pin type 
of insulator, and lines up to 80,000 volts successfully 
used this type. Then the demand for higher voltages 
brought out the disk suspension insulator. Mechani- 
cally the disk insulator at first view seems an impossi- 
bility. But the insulator men have solved the 
difficulties and deserve a great deal of credit for the 
result. Suspension types can now be made with 
ultimate strength of 7000 to 20,000 Ib. 

The insulator men have carried a large burden during 
the development period of the insulator. Sometimes 
this burden is made greater by the engineer or operator 
asking for some particular design which may not be 
as good as standards already made. The desire of 
the individual to write his name on something is at 
the bottom of many failures in engineering as well 
as along other lines of human endeavor. On the other 
hand pioneer work is required when conditions change 
and designs must follow fundamental laws. 

When the type of insulator for the high voltages 
changed to the disk type, it was assumed that the 
addition of more voltage merely required more units. 
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But it was soon found that the results were not at 
all in proportion to the number of units in the string. 
Investigating the cause it was found that the voltage 
tended to “‘pile up” on the line unit. 

A very large number of tests has been made on 
voltage distribution, with various arrangements of 
controlling gradient, and also to determine the arc-over 
characteristics, both dry and wet, for various control 
arrangements. These tests were made in the follow- 
ing places and under the supervision of the following 
men: 

Stanford University, Cal. Prof. Harris J. Ryan. 

General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. F. W. 
Peek, Jr.’ 

Ohio Insulator Co., Barberton, Ohio. A. O. Austin. 

Thomas & Sons, Lisbon, Ohio. R. H. Marvin. 

Locke Insulator Co., Victor, N. Y. K.A. Hawley. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. Fortescue. : 

I very greatly appreciate the interest shown by 
these men and acknowledge with thanks their hearty 
cooperation. 

In the following pages the insulation problem is 
discussed in some detail, and the discussion is followed 
by an appendix giving the results of a large number 
of tests, the conditions for which are stated. Only 
a few of the tests made are given. 


Insulation of Transmission Line 


In the insulation for transmission lines we must 
consider the following: 
1. The air insulation strength. 
2. The porcelain insulation and mechanical strength. 
3. The voltage distribution. 
4. The leakage resistance gradient over ae surface 
of the.insulators. 
Insulation of switches, transformers, etc. 
Wet and dry arc-over of line insulation. 


am 1 


1. THE AIR INSULATION 
Engineers and operators have been prone to blame 
the insulation difficulties on the air. But as a matter 
of fact, air is, except where we have salt spray, etc., a 
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very good insulator. Peek (whose work on Dielectric 
Phenomena is a classic in engineering) has shown in 
his book that it requires only about three inches of 
air between 10-inch spheres to prevent break-down for 
130,000 volts to ground, which is about the voltage - 
to ground for a 220,000-volt line. Two 20-inch 
spheres, spaced two feet, give a factor of safety of about 
four. We are using over six feet from wire-to ground 
at the towers (15 feet»between wires in the span), 
but we do not get a factor of safety commensurate with 
the distance. 

With wires about 1 inch in diameter we need never 
fear break-down of the air between the wires a few 
feet away from the insulators, and if it were not for 
the reduction in the equivalent spacing at the tower, 
due to the insulator breaking the distance into a num- 
ber of parts, with unequal stress on the separate units, we 
could reduce our spacing in the span and thereby re- 
duce the height of the towers. 

Fig. 6 shows the voltage air gradient for a wire 
0.91 in. in diameter at 220,000 volts, and also the gradi- 
ent for a wire 0.47 in. in diameter for 110,000 volts. 
It is seen that the gradient is very high near the sur- 
face of the wire, and very nearly the same in the two 
cases. The break-down value of air is about 20 kv. 
(effective) per cm. (The size of line wire is purposely 
chosen so that increases of voltage much above normal 
will increase materially the corona losses, as this is a 
safeguard in case of rise in voltage due to speed rise 
or otherwise). Ata distance four cm. from the surface 
of the 220,000-volt wire the gradient is only about 
4 kv. percm. In thespan, away from the insulators, 
any tendency to produce visual corona has the effect 
of enlarging the effective diameter of wire so far as 
surface gradient and break-down are concerned, hence 
the air in the span does not break down for any volt- 
ages that may be reached in operation. 

Coming now to the line clamp fittings and insulator 
pin of the first unit, we see that we have here very high 
air gradient,-due to small diameters, angles of bolts, 
fittings, and also due to the small pin of the bottom 
insulator. When excess voltages come on theline they pile 
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up most of it at the insulator units near theline wire. This 
breaksdown theair whereitis highlystressedat thelinefit- 
tings, and the air breaks down serially from one unit to 
another, by transferring the high electric stress from one 
unit to another in the string. (Corona also forms acids 
which attack the metal fittings.) Itisnecessary to prevent 
incipient corona pluming or ares at the insulators, if 
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the transmission line is to be fully successful—by which 
I mean the insulation of the line must be such that the 
line should give as good operating results as the trans- 
formers or other transmission apparatus. Of course, 
the line is subject to damage maliciously, or due to 


accident, but neglecting these, the line should be made 


as reliable as the remainder of the system. 
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Attempts made to reduce the air grading at the pin 
and fittings by the use of “shields” (these will be ex- 
plained later) have led to fairly satisfactory results. 
And it seems necessary to shield the line wire and fit- 
tings by enlarging the conductor diameter by some 
such cylindrical (or double cone or plane) shield as 
shown in Figs. 7 and 8. With such a shield the visual 
corona near the insulator may be raised far above the 
operating voltage. The fittings of the insulators of 
the string should also be designed to prevent high air 
-stress. 


Fic. 7—Liner SHIELD 


2. THE PORCELAIN INSULATION 


Porcelain when well made is a good insulator, and 
will not puncture under the stress conditions placed 
on it, if the other elements in the insulation are cared 
for. The metal fastenings to the “cap and pin’ disk 
types of insulators add a mechanical depreciation 
factor because expansion and contraction are not the 
same for the porcelain and the metal parts, and the 
cement used to fasten the parts together. By careful 
manufacture, a very tough porcelain can be made, in 
which depreciation from expansion and contraction 
can be very much reduced. Careful selection and 
working of the clay, and sufficient time in fring, 
give a very high-class insulator product. 

Impregnating the cement, to prevent absorption 
of moisture, has given good results, according to Mr. 
E. E. F. Creighton. Some means of keeping the 
moisture out of the cement, and careful mixing and 
setting of the cement initially, will no doubt reduce 
the mechanical failure due to these causes to very 
low values. I have always contended that we should 
finally obtain insulators that do not depreciate. 


\ 
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In the link type of fastening the mechanical depre- 
ciation from expansion and contraction is very largely 
reduced, but in the types now made we are restricted to 
small diameter of metal parts, anditis necessary on high- 
voltage lines to shield the links—at least those in the 
lower part of the string. (Fortunately this also 
improves the grading of the string as will be seen later). 

The depreciation, due to expansion and contraction, 
is largely one of cost, and as it is a slow process and 
we have a factor of safety in the number of units in 
the string, we may dismiss the mechanical failure 
from the above causes as not affecting good service 
with good inspection. 

The mechanical strength of all the standard insulators 
is from 7500 to 10,000 lb. and over, and these can be 
increased 50 or 100 per cent, where necessary, so that 
we have ample factor of safety for the mechanical 
suspension of the line wires. 


8. THE VOLTAGE DISTRIBUTION FROM LINE TO GROUND 


Figs. 12 and 13, and plates, D1, D2, D3 and D4 in 
the appendix, show the voltage gradients for cap and 
pin insulators and also for the link type. It is seen 
that, for the voltage corresponding to that between 
line wire and ground, the total pressure is divided 
very unevenly among the units. In the cap and pin 
string of 14 units the volts on the line unit are about 
25,000, or about 2.5 times the average, but about six 
times the volts on the units near the ground end. 
In the link type as shown, we have even a worse case 
of distribution of pressure, the maximum being about 
37,000 or four times the average, and about ten 
times the stress on the units nearer the ground end 
of the string. This unequal stress on the units also 
causes unequal stress on the air, but most important 
it does not distribute the leakage resistance along the 
string uniformly. The maximum air and leakage stres- 
ses are from six to ten times the average. Reduc- 
tion of the maximum stresses is therefore very 
important, and the result desired is that there will 
be more nearly average resistance stresses over the 
entire string, for the worst practical conditions. 
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Discussion of Cause of Poor Gradient and Method 
of Cure. Before we can say we fully understand a 
subject we must be able to express the facts in words 
mathematically or by diagram. Before we can ration- 
ally analyze an insulator we must know the factors 
which will limit the maximum stresses, which are: 


1. The air stresses, 
2. The leakage resistance stresses, 
3. The insulator unit stresses: 


The air stresses we know, as shown by Fig. 6, and to 


Fig. 8—Line SHreip AnD Pin SHIELD 


Numbers on edge of porcelain ‘are for measuringjleakage paths. (See 
Fig. 14.) } 


control this factor we must enlarge the conductor at the 
insulator, as shown in Figs. 7 and 8. The first con-— 
trolling factor for satisfactory insulator characteristics 
then is that we must have metal parts designed to 
give low air stresses at the line wire, and also along the 
string of insulators, at least near the line wire end. 
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The unit stress affects the leakage stress and there- 
fore it is very important also from this standpoint to 
reduce the maximum unit duties. The maximum 
leakage stress can be reduced (1) by reducing the unit 
voltage and (2) by enlarging the pin as shown in 
Fig. 8, and by the design of the resistance path from 
metal to metal as shown in Figs. 14 and 15. The 
enlargement of the pin and the shield over the line wire 
also reduces the maximum voltage on units near the 
line. The importance of reducing the maximum value 
of the leakage gradient is shown by the fact that in 
the pin type of insulator with the close fitting inner 
shell, better operating results are obtained by breaking 
off the inner shell. Here is one way of reducing the 
maximum leakage gradient, but the design should 
take this into account. This will be further dis- 
cussed under (4): The Leakage Resistance Gradient 
. over the Surface of the Insulator. 

Hence, we have these two factors, (1) the enlargement 
of line wire and metal parts, and (2) the enlargement 
of pin, to start with to give us a satisfactory insulator. 
As will be seen, taking care of these two points helps 
the grading of the units fairly well. 

The third factor, the grading of the units, requires 
that we be able to understand the reasons for the 
string gradient. 

An attempt to explain this is here given in such a 
way that the drawing of a few lines may show the char- 
acteristic of any insulatorstring, knowing certain factors 
relatively only. It is not contended that we have all 
the facts necessary to explain every condition, but the 
method does give a simple and practical way of ex- 
plaining many of the observed results, and it is hoped — 
that the method given will lead to a further study of 
the subject, so that we may design or analyze the 
design of insulators in the same way as any other 
engineering problem. 

Figs. 9A, 9B, 9c and Table 9p give the explanation 
which results from a study of the distribution curves 
shown in Figs. 10 and 11. . 

(The individual insulator string may be regarded 
as a short section of transmission line with the Y 
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voltage between ends, and with load currents, B, 
taken off at the different sections (or units) and load 
currents, C, being supplied to the sections. The 
load currents, B, depend on the voltage at the particular 
section.) 

Referring to Fig. 10, which is a voltage distribution 
test curve of 14 cap and pin units, as shown by Curve 
I, this curve represents the voltage across the units, 
but as the voltage is proportional to the currents 
through the units the curve also represents, on some 
scale, the currents. Now the difference between the cur- 
rent through No. 14 and No. 13 units, for example, is the 
net current from the metal connecting parts to tower 
or ground. Taking the differences of the voltages and. 
plotting them from the line aa’ we get the Curve II, 
which represents the net currents flowing from or to 
the string. It will be noted that below the fifth unit 
the currents. flow from the string and above that 
point the currents flow from the air to the string. 

In trying to find a physical explanation for this 
condition we draw the insulator string gradient and 
the air potential gradient on the left hand of Fig. 10, 
and from the knowledge gained from Curve II 
we see that where the net current from the metal 
part is zero the string potential and the air potential 
must be the same. Also we see that the sum- 
mation of currents above the line where distribu- 
tion Curve I cuts the average voltage, must be zero 
and that the current c’ a’ at the top cap must be due 
to the current flowing to the cap only, as this cap is at 
zero potential. From this and from calculation of 
the potential drop through the air near the line wire 
(which we know follows a logarithmic curve) and from 
the fact that the air potential reaches zero at some 
distance above the crossarm in the span, we draw the 
approximate air potential. The difference between 
the air and string potential causes the currents to flow 
to or from the string as in Curve II. 

We know that the currents from the metal parts to 
tower or ground would be approximately proportional 
to the voltage and hence a line a’ b may represent this 
current. Replacing the curved line II by the straight 
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line III for simplicity of treatment and now calculating 
the gradient, we get Curve IV which approximates 
Curve I fairly closely. At the lower unit, due to the 
high electric stress, there is added potential to the lower 
unit. The difference between the line a’b and c’c 
represents approximately the currents from line wire 
to metal parts. This is the experimental basis for the 
discussion given in Fig. 9, in which 9B is supposed to 
represent the physical conditions, 9A the electrical and 
9c the diagrammatic conditions. Fig. 11 gives the 
experimental results for the link type of units. 

While not considered exact, the analysis does help 
us to understand the insulator problem. 

Satisfactory voltage distribution may be obtained, 
as shown by Figs. 9, 10 and 11 and also by Figs. 12 
and 13 and the distribution curves in the appendix: 

1. By use of ring shield, 

2. By use of insulated horn shield, 

3. By grading the lower one-third of the units, 

4. By combining pin-type insulators at line end with 

disk-type for the upper end of string. 

Methods 1 and 2 are very similar and accomplish 
the result by control of the field, by reducing the B 
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ANALYSIS OF DistTRIBUTION CURVES 

Fig. 9a shows an approximation of the different current paths with 
relation to the insulator string. Fig. 9b shows the potential. The curve 
of air potential shows the difference of potential between the surface of the 
conductor and the air at any given distance from the conductor, The 
straight line marked ‘‘uniform distribution’’ is the potential curve we 
would get for the insulator string if the voltage drop were uniform along 
the string. The curve marked “string potential” shows the actual voltage 
along the string from tower to conductor. Below the point d the air 
potential is lower than the string potential, causing a flow of current 
from the string, while above the point d the reverse is true and current 
flows into the string. This gives the line c’c of Fig. 9c showing the 


difference between the B and C currents. 


Inspecting the several currents shown in Fig. 9a, we have: 
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First: I, which is the series current flowing through the string. This 
current varies as the voltage across the string and inversely as the number 
of units in the string. For convenience, we will assign a value of 10 to 
this current in a string of 12 cap and pin-type units with a duty of 10 kv. 
per unit or 120 kv. for the string. 

Second: Ip, which is the capacity current from cap to tower or ground, 
varying directly as the voltage between cap and ground. In a string of 
12 cap and pin-type units where J, is taken as 10, ig, the current per 
unit, will vary from zero on the cap attached to the tower to approximately 
6 on the cap of. the unit next to the wire. J, flowing in the string at any 
point is the summation of the currents from all caps between the point 
considered and the grounded end of the string. 

Third: Ig which is the capacity current from the wire to-each cap. 
Since the impedance path consists principally of the impedance of the air 
between the line and unit, and then in series through the insulator string, it 
is practically constant. In a string of 12 cap and pin-type units where I, 
is taken as 10, ic, the current per unit, will be approximately constant at 
2. Ic flowing in the string at any point is the summation of the current 
to all caps between the point considered and the grounded end of the 
string, and may be considered as of the opposite sign to current I,, because 
of the fact-that the current is arriving on the insulator cap from the wire, 
and not flowing off the cap to tower or ground. (Note: Currents from 
cap to cap practically balance.) 


TABLE 9p 
Capacity Current Capacity Current 
Cap to Tower Wire to Cap 
Series —_— ee 
Current tn Te I, + Ip 
in Striag}€._i J. -JA ——_— Ie 
Unit Ty In unit | In string | In unit {In string |In string 
rf 10 0 0 2.00 2.00 8.00 
2 10 0.55 0.55 2.00 4.00 6.55 
3 10 1.09 . 1.64 2.00 6.00 5.64 
4 10 1.64 3.28 2.00 8.00 5.28 
5 10 2.18 5.46 2.00 10.00 5.46 
6 10 2.73 8.19 2.00 12.00 6.19 
7 10 3.20 11.46 2.00 14.00 7.46 
8 10 3.82 15.28 2.00 16.00 9.28 
9 10 4.36 19.64 2.00 18.00 11.64 
10 10 4.90 24.54 2-00 20.00 14.54 
11 10 5.46 30.00 2.00 22.00 18.00 
12 10 6.00 36.00 2.00 24.00 22.00 


ee 


Table 9d shows the result obtained by using the values given above for 
T,, tg and ig, that is 10, zero to 6 and 2, and applying to a string of 12 
cap and pin-type units. The voltage duty is assumed as 10,000 volts 
per unit or a total of 120,000 volts for the string, and since the potential 
difference is proportional to the current flowing, we have a measure of 
the unit voltage duty when we know the current flowing. By taking the 
values of 10, 6 and 2 instead of some other set of numbers bearing the 
same ratio, the summation curve when plotted as in Fig. 9c, may be read 
directly in kilovolts duty per unit. 

The relative values of the A, B and C currents as taken above hold 
good for cap and pin-type units when the unit voltage duty averages 
10,000. For the Hewlett type insulators the B and C currents are ap- 
proximately the same as in the cap and pin-type units, but the series 
capacity of the Hewlett is approximately only two-thirds that of the cap 
and pin type, hence keeping J, at the same value of 10, the B and C values 
will be relatively larger and the ratio becomes A :B :C =10:0to 9:3. 


From this relationship a curve for a string of Hewlett-type insulators. 
similar to the curve in Fig. 9c may be plotted. 


ae 
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Fig. 9c 


ANALYSIS OF DISTRIBUTION CURVES 

To plot the voltage distribution curve lay off aa’ = I , = 10, a constant 
value for each unit. Next lay off a’b such that ab =i, = 6.0, thus 
making i , vary from zero to 6.00. Next lay off c’c to the same slope as 
a’b so that c’a’ =cb =2.0. The distribution curve is now found by 
adding the values represented by a’ a, a constant, and the values of c’ c 
aS a summation, and is shown by the heavy line marked 12 units. 

NOTE: In all discussions the B and C currents have been considered as 
varying along a straight line law. This, however, is not strictly true. 
In plotting the curve in Fig. 9c, it is seen that the line c’ c represents 
the difference between the B and C currents, and experiments have de- 
monstrated that this difference follows closely along a straight line law. 
For the sake of simplicity, therefore, all have been considered as straight 
lines. 

The point of minimum duty occurs at approximately one-third the dis- 
tance from tower to conductor, and the voltage duty curve crosses the aver- 
age duty line a’ a at a point e such that area c’ a’d is equal to area ked. 
This means that above the point e, the voltages are balanced and therefore 
the only part of the string requiring grading is the unbalanced lower 
one-third. 

Having given the curve for 12 units, the curves for other length of 
string where the duty remains the same average value of 10,000 volts per 
unit, may be drawn in for comparison. Since the minimum duty point is 
always about one-third the distance from tower to conductor, we may 
consider one-third of the change in length as applied at the tower end of 
the string and two-thirds at the line end. 

The A current will remain at 10 as before since the total voltage across 
the string bears the same ratio to the number of units. The slope of a’ b 
will remain 6/11 as before because the rate of voltage change will not be 
altered. If we shorten the string by three units, taking one unit from 
the top and two from the bottom in order to keep the minimum point still 
one-third of the distance from tower to line, the value of the B current 


‘in the bottom unit will be i,/(11—3) = 6/11 making ig = 4.36. The 


ratio of the B current in the line unit to the C current is three to one, 
hence ic becomes 1.45 and the first point on the curve for a nine-unit 
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string isc” = 10— 1.45. Similarly we may plot a six or three-unit curve, 
or increasing the string length, a 15-unit curve. 

Improving Distribution by Grading: As shown by 9c and by Figs. 10 
and 11, the summation of the currents (B-C) from or to the string are 
balanced above e, the point where the curve cuts the average line. If 
therefore we grade the units below e to bring the voltage of these units 
to near the average, then the upper part of curve will rotate to the right 
around e as center, or the curve above e will move horizontally to the right, 
due to stress taken from the lower units being added to the upper units, 
thus improving the entire string distribution. It is found this can be 
done very well by making the four lower units larger as so. to give larger 
pins and adding to capacity by fixed shields around pins. This also 
reduces the leakage resistance stress on lower units. 

Improving Distribution by Shielding: By raising the air potential 
opposite the lower units, the C currents may be increased and the B cur- 
rents decreased. This improves distribution, but it also has effect of adding 
to air potential higher up and this increases the currents to the upper part 
of string, and the dry arcs tend to go to ground through the upper third 
of the insulator string. Note Figs. 28 and 29. Raising the line wire 
potential above the lower units is also objectionable for several practical 
reasons, : 


currents and increasing the C currents. (The B cur- 
rent refers to the current from metal parts of.units to 
tower or ground and the C currents to the currents 
from line wire to metal parts of units, as shown in 
Figs. 9, 10 and 11). The disadvantage of raising the 
air potential above the units is that this also increases 
the C or line currents to the upper part of the string. 
And the dry arcs tend to break into the upper third 
of the string. (See Figs. 17 and 18.) By the use of 
the pin shields and line shield, the height of the ring or 
horn shield may be reduced and part of the objection 
to the shields removed. 

By method 3 we keep the potential of the string 
as high as possible above the air potential, and hence 
tend to prevent the ares from breaking into the string. 
By using four large diameter units, with larger pins to 
increase the electrostatic capacity at the line wire end, 
and by using the line shield, we get a very simple string. 
It is possible to use the four large units and a low ring or 
‘short insulated horn shield to further grade the lower 
two units, if desired. By this method the size and 
height of the shield as used in method 1 and 2 would 
be reduced, thereby making the shield less ob- 
jectionable. The air potential gradient from line wire 
to tower should be made as flat as possible, as a steep 
gradient invites ares. This means a long string; and: 


B=6,C =2., 


[A +z (B-— ©)]. 
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the air »otential due to the line wire should be as low 
as possible. 

By method 4 the string potential is brought close to 
the air potential. This method is merely given here 
as a possible method, as it has not been worked out 
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Fig. 10—Acruan AND CALCULATED GRADIENTS—CAP AND 
Prin Insutators—14-Unir Strine—127 xv. 
Curve I. Actual gradient by test. 


Curve Il. A + (B — C) from test. 


Curve III. (Straight line). A +(B—C) calculated by assuming 


Curve IV. Gradient in kv. calculated from Curve III. 


Curve V. Extension of Curve II as it would be were there no dis- 


turbance of field due to lower pin and line wire. 


practically. No doubt other methods combining the pres- 
ent disk insulators with larger units at the line or with 


bushings or other types at the line end will be worked 
out. 


Under wet conditions the potential distribution of 


the string improves materially. But the most im- 
portant condition is the leakage distribution with 
dirty insulators as they become wet or dry. 
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Because of the large leakage surface and thelow cost, 
and the conditions of the electric field in the upper 
two-thirds of the string, the present disk type vf in- 
-gulator meets the problem of the upper two-thirds of 
the string very well indeed. 

I have no doubt the insulator men will work out a 
satisfactory solution for the insulators near the line 
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11—ActuaL AND CALCULATED GRADIENTS—HEWLETT 
INSULATORS—14-UNiIT STRING—127 KILOVOLTS 

Curve I. Actual gradient by test. 

Curve IT. A + (B — C) from test. 

Curve III. (Straight line). A + (B— C) calculated by assuming 
PE OMG Hats : ‘ 

Curve IV. Gradient in kv. calculated from © Curve III. 
[A + D> (B- ©). 


Curve V. 


Extension of Curve II as it would be were there no dis- 
turbance of field due to lower pin and line wire. 


wire, and reduce the leakage resistance stresses and the air 
stresses to less than one-half of those now prevailing 
on 110,000 to 175,000-volt lines. This is necessary 
in order to give a satisfactory operating string, in 
my opinion. Let all work to that end. 

With the ungraded string the factor of safety is 
at the tower end instead of at the line wire end of the 
string. We should treat each insulator string as we 
have the end windings of transformers, not add more 
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turns “r add more units), but increase the insulation 
or decrease the voltage stress on the units near the 
line wire, so that these can absorb the excess voltages 
cue to switching etc., without undue stress. This 
can be accomplished by making the lower one-third 
of the units larger, with internal electrostatic capacity 
added to reduce the voltage, and by the use of a low 
external shield, which latter may be combined with 
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Fig. 12a—Vourace DistrrispuTIoNn wirH INsuLATED Horn 
SHIELDS AND LINE SHIELD 


. For 220-kv. line. For 220-ky. line. 
““No. of sections in string—14. No. of sections in string—14. 
Wo. of controls—4. No. of controls—2. 
Size of controls—1 1/4 in. pipe. Size of controls—2 in. 
Height of controls—9 in. Height of controls—8 1/2 in. 
Spread of controls—23 in. Spread of controls—23 in. 
Angle with plane of conductor—45 Angle with plane of conductor— 
deg. : , ™ 90 deg. 
Insulator on controls—No. 11623 Insulator on controls—No. 11623 
spec. ‘ spec. 


Conductor © shield—5—1-in. pipes Conductor shield—5—1-in. pipes 
spaced 60 deg. apart on 12-in. circle. spaced 60 deg. apart on 12-in. circle. 
Tests by A. O. Austin 


a pin and line shield to reduce the stresses on the lower 
unit to satisfactory values. 


4, THE LEAKAGE RESISTANCE GRADIENT OVER THE 
SURFACE OF THE INSULATOR 


In Fig. 14 is shown the theoretical resistance gra- 
dient for the standard insulator shown in Fig. 10, for 
the standard pin, and for 23,000 volts between cap 
and pin. It will be noticed that the resistance 
near the pin is very high and drops very rapidly in 
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the first inch, due to the increase in the area of the 
leakage path. By enlarging the pin diameter we may 
reduce the maximum gradient near the pin very 
materially and increase the voltage gradient of the 
remainder_of the insulator only a small amount as 
shown. The shaded area R10 is equal to the sum 
of shaded areas r; + r. + 73, ete. This result should 
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Fia. 128—Cap anv Pin-Tyer Units Grapep ror VoLTAGE 
’ DistRIBUTION—LocxknE INSULATORS 


Curve I. 14—No. 5800—10-in. cap and pin type. Ungraded. 
Curve II. 1—12-in. special; 13—No. 5800. Ungraded. Corona 
sh ields on under side of 12-in. unit. 


Curve IIJ.. 2—12-in. special; 12—No. 5800. Ungraded. Corona 
shields on 12-in. 


Curve IV. 3—12-in. special; 11—No. 5800. Ungraded. Corona 
shields on 12-in. 


Curve V. 4—2-in. special; 10—No. 5800. Ungraded. Corona 
shields on 12-in. 

Curve VI. 4—12-in. special; 10—No. 5800. Graded by two 4-in. 
by 24-in. parallel tubes at third unit. 

Curve VII. 14—No. 5800—10-in. cap and pin type. Graded by four 
loops of 3/4-in. pipe. 

Curve VIII. 14—WNo. 5800—10-in. cap and pin type. Graded by 
11/2-in. by 30-in. ring at center of third unit. , 

Tests by K. A. Hawley.’ 
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be approxinately realized if we short-circuit the part 
of the lesKage resistance path near the pin as proposed 
by the use of the sleeve shield around the pin, as 
show in Fig. 8. 

Fig. 15 (data from tests by Prof. H. J. Ryan) is 
very interesting, showing that for the ungraded or 
unshielded unit we get actually a higher voltage at 
the edge of the disk than we do at the cap. This is 
no doubt due to the flux density near the line wire. 
We actually get 19,000 volts on the first inch of the 
leakage surface. 

By short-circuiting to the first petticoat and putting 
a shield over the line wire, the voltage gradient. is 
reduced one-half. By short-circuiting two petticoats 
we get a much better curve as shown by V and VI. 
Further study along this line is advisable. 

The distribution of the resistance leakage stresses 
over the string and over each unit as uniformly as 
possible is, of course, the thing finally desired, and this 
is the main reason for striving for good string distri- 
bution of voltage. It is desired that the distribution 
remain as uniform as possible for all conditions oc- 
curing in operation. 


5. INSULATION OF SWITCHES, TRANSFORMERS, ETC. 


In the early days of electric power transmission 
the transformers, switches, etc., were housed to pro- 
tect them from the elements. As the number of sub- 
stations increased it was found often that the expense 
of housing the apparatus cost more than the appa- 
ratus. Hence there was developed outdoor apparatus. 

The very large amount of space required for the 
220,000-volt substation switches, etc., of course, makes 
it advisable to use outdoor apparatus so long as the 
total cost is less than where it is protected from the 
elements. Probably transformers and disconnecting 
switches can be more economically placed outdoors 
than in a building. But the oil switch may give a 
different conclusion on account of the fact that the 
enlargement of the bushings for the outdoor use also | 
enlarges the tanks more than otherwise necessary, 
so that due to the increase in the bushing, the cost 
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of the switches for a given kv-a. capacits-may vary 
somewhat as the square of the voltage, if a] the ele- 
ments of design are carried out consistently. That 
is, a switch for 220,000 volts may cost nearly double 
the cost of a switch for 150,000 volts due to the in- 
crease of the tank and oil, etc., as a result of the in- 
crease of the size of the bushing. 

Now the size of the bushing is largely determined 
by the wet are-over condition. A bushing fora165,000- 
volt switch has adry arc-over of about 480,000 to 520,000 
volts. The wet arc-over of a 220,000-volt bushing 


1 b J 
QO 20. .40 0 20 40 0 20 40 
PER CENT TOTAL VOLTAGE - PERCENT TOTAL VOLTAGE 
The effect of proximity to walls— The effect of applied voltage on 
voltage distribution on string of five the distribution of a string of ten. 
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Voltage distribution Voltage distribution Voltage distribution 
on string of ten insu- on string of twelve on two parallel strings 
lators, insulators. of twelve insulators, 
s We. 13a—DistTRisuTion’ Curves FoR Hewierr Units 

As per tests by F. W. Peek, Jr. - 
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will be aound 400,000 to 450,000. (The wet are- 
over fora 165,000-volt bushing is about 350,000 volts.) 

The is, by keeping the 165,000-volt switch, when 
used on the 220,000 lines, dry and clean, we have a 
greater factor of safety than we have for the 220,000- 
yolt switch when used outdoors. And since the 165,- 
000-kv-a. switch will give all the rupturing capacity 
required, it will pay to use this type enclosed, if the 
cost of protecting it from the weather is less than 
the extra cost of the higher voltage switches. Of course 
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all the above assumes that ample clearances are 
provided. 

This point doesnot come up in the case of transformers 
because the tanks are so large that the larger bushing 
cost is the only extra item to consider for the higher 
voltage. If the wet arc-over were increased by in-~ 
creasing the length and not the diameter, it would — 
reduce the size of tanks, etc. 

Especially in view of the present development of 
the art of high-tension switches, we should not expend 
more for switches than necessary at this time. 

Hence, the protection of the oil switches from the 
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weather should be given careful consideration. In 
this connection it may be noted that the wet 40-cycle 
are-over for a 14-unit clean string of disk insulators 
will be about 450,000 to 550,000 volts, but of covrse, 
under outdoor conditions, due to dirt, etc., the are- 
over voltage will be lower. We want the switches, 
of course, to have a higher factor of safety than the 
line units. Roof protection only may be-sufficient. 


6. WET AND Dry ARC-OVER OF LINE INSULATION 

High-Frequency Arc. The control of the high- 
frequency arc can be effected as shown in Figs. 16 
to 29. These tell their own story. The metal ring 
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Fig. 13n—Disrrisution Curves ror Link AND Cap AND 
Pin Type ComsBinep with Pin Tyre To Maxer INSULATOR 
String Grapimnt APPROXIMATE AIR GRADIENT 


Curve I. One 14-in. special three-part Lapp pin-type insulator next 
to line and nine 10-in. Ohio Brass Co, cap and pin-type insulators between 
these and the tower. No shields. 

Curve II. Two Thomas pin-type No. 13012 insulators next to line 
and seven link-type insulators between these and the tower. 6-in. by 
3-ft. O-in. cylindrical clamp, shield. 

Curve III. Thomas pin-type No. 13012 insulators at top and bottom 
with six Thomas cap and pin-type No. 1149 between. 6-in. by 3-ft. 9-in. 
cylindrical clamp shield. 

127,000 volts duty on all three strings. 

Tests by H. J. Ryan. 


<<. 
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shield alto gives satisfactory high-frequency arc 
contro] That we need not worry about high-fre- 
quence’ ares is shown by these illustrations, Figs. 18-21. 

67-Cycle Dry and Wet Arc-over. The dry arc-over 
veitage for a 14-unit string of insulators, shielded with 
ing or insulated horn shields, is about 700,000 volts, or 
50,000 volts per unit. The are clears the insulators 
fairly well, but sometimes breaks into the upper third 
of the string. 

Under wet test the are tends to follow along the string 


3.4 


Fig. 14—Caucunatep Resistance GrapIEnT AND MerHop 
or Repucingc MaxiMuM GRADIENT 
Surface resistance integral curves for Ohio Brass Co. Insulator No, 25620, 
Area Rw = Areari +72 +7s....-.--. + 19. 
See Fig. 8 for leakage path measurements. 


of insulators and the wet arc-over voltage is about 
60 per cent of the dry arc-over value, or about 450,000 
to 550,000 volts for 14 units, with precipitation of 0.2 in. 
per minute. The wet arc-over as well as the dry arc- 
over is affected by the string impedance and especially 
by the impedance of the upper two-thirds of the string. 

The control of the wet arc, to keep it away from the 
string of insulators, is important. The following tests 
were made to show that the arc can be controlled in 


‘direction and kept away from the string. Fig. 


24 shows the arc-over controlled so as to go 
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Fie. 15—Vourace DistrRinvTION OVER INSULATOR SURFACE 


Ohio Brass Co. Insulator No. 25620. 


CONDITIONS: 

Voltage duty over insulator string, 127 kv. to ground. 3/4-in. iron 
pipe used as line conductor, Standard clamp and hardware. 
TEST I: 

String of 14 units of O. B. insulators. Test on bottom unit. Rings 
of No. 14 B. & S. copper fastened with wax in positions shown. No 
control shields on string. 

TEST II: 

String of 14 units of O. B. insulators. Test on bottom unit. 

Rings of No. 14 B. & S. copper as above. 

6-in. diameter iron cylinder, 30 in. long, placed over conductor and 
extending along conductor 15 in. each side of insulator. Ends of cylinder 
rounded in. 

TEST III: 

String of 14 units of O. B. insulators. Test on bottom unit. 

Rings each replaced by two arcs of 1/4 circumference. Bisecting radius 
of arcs at right angles to line. 6-in. diameter cylinder as in II. Sheet 
iron cylinder around insulator pin between 6-in. cylinder and insulator to 
increase pin diameter out to position 1. 

TEST IV: 

Same as III, except bisecting radius of wire arcs parallel to line. 
TEST V: 

String of 15 units of O. B. insulators. Test on bottom unit. 

Rings of No. 14 B. & S. copper fastened in positions shown. 6-in. 
diameter cylinder as in II. Sheet iron cylinder around insulator pin be- 
tween 6-in. cylinder and insulator to increase pin Hamater out to position 2. 
TEST VI: 

Four Hewlett insulators at top of string. Five O. B. insulators next. 
Four O. B. insulators with cylinder surrounding pin and in contact with 
cap below to give pin diameter out to position No. 1. Bottom unit as in 
Test V. Pin diameter to position 2 and 6-in. by 30-in. long cylinder 
around conductor. 

TEST VII: : : 

String of 14 O. B. insulators. Test on fourth unit from bottom. Bottom 
unit as in III except arcs replaced with rings of No. 14 B. & 8. copper. 
Sheet iron cylinder surrounding pin of fourth unit and in contact with 
cap of third unit to give pin diameter out to ae ‘ae 

Tests by H. J. Ryan. 
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to the:joyer crossarm. This is done by hanging two 
insulato- units properly spaced below the line wire and 
then; gujusting a pointer on the lower arm to direct the 
are... Lhe theory is that the units below the line will 
be-ome dirty: and wet and the insulation depreciate 
<S do the'line units. The adjustment for the wet and 
dry | arc to trayel to the lower arm can be very close 
2 to the arc-Over, for the string. Instead of hanging the 
extra units from. the line wire, we may hang them from 
the lower arm, about two feet towards the tower from 
‘ thé line insulators. The wet and dry are can by proper 
adjustment be made to clear the string. Instead of 
the insulators hung from the arm, we may hang a 
porcelain tube to direct the arc. The result here is 
even [more satisfactory than for the other two cases 
above. Test Sheets 1 to 4 in the appendix show the 
result of tests of various methods of are control. 


While the wet and dry arcs may be controlled as 
above, it is believed this control should be used only 
as. a final protection in certain places. The effort 
should be to eliminate the arcs entirely and it is 
believed this can be accomplished, except for cases of 
accident. . 

Suppression of Incipient Corona or Kees I am con- 
fident from all my observations and studies that the 
final complete success of power transmission, at voltages 
higher than can be handled by pin-type insulators, must 
come from the design of the metal fixtures (including 
the line wire) in contact with the air and porcelain, 
so that the air gradient and leakage gradient will be 
reduced to low values, in order that there be no tend- 
ency for ares to start, and the maximum unit and - 
leakage resistance will also be reduced to low values. 
Corona should also be prevented on account of the 
formation of acids. 

Only a small part of the tests made have been in- 
cluded in this paper, in order to keep it within reason- 
able length... The manufacturers and engineers have 
heartily cooperated in the tests, and I hope to see 
cooperation i in manufacture to bring about confidence 
in the transmission industry as a whole. 
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CONCLUSION 

‘The insulator problem of the transmission line must 
be tacked as any other engineering problem. The 
atempt here made to give the results of work along 
sais line will, it is hoped, encourage further study by 
engineers and manufacturers. 

The insulation problem, as does every engineering 
problem, reduces itself to working to certain unit 
stresses—mechanical and electrical—and to the main- 
tenance of certain factors of safety throughout the 
entire line structure, which includes insulators, towers, 


Fig. 19—Hicu -Frequency Arcs WITH 2-IN. BY 12-IN. VER- 
TICAL SHIELDS WITH INSULATORS OVER Bot SHIELDS 
All tests made at Stanford University, Feb. 3, 1921. -_ 


switches, transformers, etc. This factor of safety 
should be as permanent as possible, which means that 
the depreciation of the insulator should be practically 
nil in service. This goal is being rapidly reached. 

It is shown that satisfactory .voltage distribution 
at normal voltage may be obtained by different methods 
of shielding or by different methods of grading. Fur- 
ther work along this line is desirable in order to erystal- 
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lize the oest methods into practical forms, so that 
the jpulator manufacturers will be able to furnish 
the ~mplete line insulation equipment. 

% is believed that 220,000-volt transmission is no 
uore difficult than 110,000 or 175,000, if due consider- 
ation is given to the unit air and leakage resistance 
stresses, and the insulation of the line is carried out 


Fie. 22—Wert Arc-Over—City Watrer—Turee-Linr Units 
_WITH INTERNAL SHIELDS TO INCREASE HLECTROSTATIC CAPACITY 


Wet 60 ~ arc-over at 505 kv. on a string of 13 cap and pin units, graded. 

Ten Locke No. 5800 units at tower end; three 12-in. disk units at line 
end. 

5-in. diam. tube, 4 1/2 ft. long, around the line conductor. | 

Precipitation—0.2 in. per min. 

Tests at Pittsfield, Mass., April 15, 1921. 
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consistently, as is, for example, the track wstem of 
our best railways. But this means, of course,that we 
must not have on a main-line track 120-Ib. ral and 
60-lb. rail over which high-speed trains run. The 
factor of.safety in the insulated string should be at tie 
line wire end so that shocks may be absorbed without 
undue stress on these units. 


Fie. 23—Wet Arc-Over—City Water—Tsree-Ling Units 
with INTERNAL SHIELDS TO INCREASE ELECTROSTATIC CAPACITY 


Wet 60 ~ arc-over at 546 kv. on a string of 14 cap and pin units, graded. 
Eleven Locke No. 5800 units at tower end; three ‘12-in. disks at line end 
5-in. diam. tube, 4 1/2 ft. long, around the line conductor. 
Precipitation—0.2 in. per min. 

Tests at Pittsfield. Mass., April 15, 1921. 
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Double-ing and dead-end insulator strings should 
be avoied wherever possible, and in place of these, 
extra srength units should be used, to allow insulators 
to sving clear at angles as far as possible. 

tigher voltages than 220,000 are possible, but for 
yractical reasons, as given in Part I, it is believed 
220,000 should be standard for extra large-power, 
long-distance transmission. Heretofore I have al- 


es, #4 if em rape Se “ 


Fie. 24—Wer Arc-Over, 467 xv.—l4 Hewier Units— 
PRECIPITATION 0.2 IN. PER Minure—Usine Two INSULATORS 
BELOW LinE WiRE To Direct Arc 

Tests at Pittsfield, Mass. 


ways said we would go to higher voltages, because we 
had not reached the voltage required for extra large 
blocks of power and long distances. I believe 220,000 
volts is high enough to meet any situation in this 
country today. 

Itisthe peculiar characteristic of nearly all electrical 
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apparatus that it depreciates less when used lt ormal ser- 
vice than when taken out of service for part Ot»ach day. 
This is because the depreciation depends lately on 
the maximum range of temperature changes am the 
number of such changes or cycles in a given pefod. 
All electrical apparatus, including transmission line, 


Fie. 25—Wer Arc-Over ror ARRANGEMENT SHown, 508 xv. 
Dry Arc-Over, 728 Ky. 
Tests at Pittsfield, Mass. 


should be in constant service under conditions that 
will as nearly as possible cause the apparatus to remain 
in one condition. It is believed transmission lines 
will give better service when voltage is maintained on 
them at all times. 

A system of transmission controlled as to voltage 
as given in Part I, and insulated consistently by one 
of the methods given in Part II, to give low air and 
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Fic. 26—Trsts on No. 1054 Insutatorn—WITHOUT 
' Caps 


Wet flash-over, 331 kv. - 

Spacing, 5 1/2 in. : 

Dry flash-over for same 8 units, 380 kv, 
Tests, R. Thomas & Sons, 


TINFOIL 
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Fig. 27—Tersts on No. 1054 Insunator—Tinroin Caps on 


Horn InsuLators 
Wet flash-over, 331 kv. 
Spacing, 5 1/2 in. 
B@Dry flash-over for same 8 units, 380 kv. 
Tests, R. Thomas & Sons. 
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Fig. 28—Nine Unitrs—30 Furass-Overs—10 CuLmar ,AnpD 
20 CascaDE 


Note bowing out of flux lines at lower end and break-down to upper 
part of string where string potential is low. 

This figure and Fig. 29 illustrate that we must increase string potential 
in the upper third and decrease the air potential due to the line wire. 

Figs. 28 and 29 by Prof. H. J. Ryan. 


resistance leakage stresses at all voltages and under all 
conditions, will give service not possible on lines where 
these conditions are not carried out. I hope to see 
a real era of 220,000-volt transmission construction in 
the next few years, and the engineers and manufac- 
turers can help matters along by proper cooperation. 
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Fig. 29—Twentve Units—30 FLAsH-Oviers 


Note bowing out of flux lines at line end due to high string potential 
and break-down to upper units due to high air potential and low string 
potential. f 

This figure and Fig. 28 illustrate that we must increase string potential 
in the upper third and decrease the air potential due to the line wire. 

Figs. 28 and 29 by Prof. H. J. Ryan. 
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NUMBER OF SECTION FROM CONDUCTOR 


4 8 12 16 20 24 
KV, ON SECTION 


Distrisution Sent D3—SHowine Errect oF SIzE AND 
PLacine of SHIELDS ON VOLTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


Potential Gradient for Ohio Brass Co. Insulator No. 25620. 
14 Units in string for 220-kv. line. 
Curve I. Unshielded string. 
Curve II. Number of controls—2. 
Size of controls—2-in. pipe. 
Spread of controls—30 in. 
Height of controls from conductor—20 in. 
Angle with plane of conductor—90 deg. 
Insulator on controls—special 125523. 
Curve III. Same as Curve II except angle of controls with plane 
of conductor changed to 30 deg. 
Date of tests—March 3, 1921. 
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-- Unshielded O.B. 
Unshielded Hewlett! 


5 


10 
KILOVOLTS 


2-4"x 12" 
Cylinders 


5 10 0 5 10 0 5 10 


DISTRIBUTION SHEET] D4—Disrrisution{{Curves ror E1GHtT 


LONITS J } ii Fas 


; yj T Arc-Qver Max. V. 
Diagram Pasir | sheld Dry | Wet Character of Are 
Hewlett iste i 
2 Homs Arcing to Top with 
10" Uninsulated [599 ria tendency to strike in 
Hewlett 2 Horns 705 All Arcing clear to Top 
r 698 Arc to Horn 7"below Line 


Insulated 
3 Horns Arc from Horns to Top 
Uninsulated Arc strikes in 


One Arc to Tower 
Four Cascade toTop . 


[=[=[=[=[=/ =| 
22 = 
i 
s 33 


ae 


2 Insulated Horns 

with Arcing Tip 
2 Insulated Horns 674 
with Arcing Tips 


| Arcing from outside " 
a Hom clear to Top 
1 vee Shield Arcing 63 

Horn on Top Unit 


Insulated Horns 


2 y ista 
ons ba aes Arcs toHorn Horn distance to 


Line 69'toLower Insulator 39” 
All Arcs clear toTop Hom distance 
toLine 69'toLowerinsul, 39” 


<7 


distance to Insul ells 
. 2 Insulated Horns hs 1peRES 
ostrreins [7 [07 | [Alarpietom Hom dans 
Txrst Surrr 1 
Tests made at Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Horn to | Arc - over} % Distribution 
ae Wet 111213141516 Character of Arc 
vane | KV. ney Tobom on lower arm 
210 y Arc from lower arm to 
420 boltom unit and cascade 


No hom 
Arc as above 


No hom 
Arc to center of lower unit 


ya [Dry . Arc from horn to low. unit} 
AE | 526 | 467 aa Wet - Arc from hom to line , 


Txst SHEET 2 

Horn shielding. 
Arc-over on Hewlett Strings. 
Horizontal distance from tower:, 

14 units—9 ft. 

*8 units—5 ft. 
Tower No. 2 (Multi-member). 
Tests made at Pittsfield, Mass. 


Dry Arcs to brace at 571 
‘string & tower damp 


Wet - Arcs to tube 
Clears OK. 


Z, Test Sunt 3 
Ring shielding. 
Arc-over on Hewlett strings. 
Horizontal distance from tower, 9 ft. 
Tower No. 2 (Multi-member). 
Pests made at Pittsfield, Mass. 


4 


biz — Y ‘ 
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Wet Arc-over 


7 Hewlett units 


Bushing parallel to line... -.-__----- 229 Ky. 
1g 90" to line... -..-----.--... 287 Kv. 

6 Hewlett units 
Bushing 90° to fine. _ 278 Ky. 


All arcs from horn to center of bushing ‘to tower 


(A) 8 Unit String 
18 Arcs to top of string_..___-.... 275 Kv. 
(B) 8 Unit String with 3 units to right 
Arc from hom to bottom of mecctd 
— 245 Ky. 
8 Units 
(C) 8 Unit String with 2 units to oa 
Arcs as above. ...____._..... 250 Kv, 
(0) 1 Unit to right 
ArcS\as sda. 22 aa 250 Ky. 


(E) More rain on main String than (D) 
1 Unit to right 


Arcs to top of main String. -_.-- -. --. 266 Kv. 
Line in plane of arms of Y | 
266 Ky, 
w 


2 Unis Line perpendicular to plane of arms of ¥ 


--=- 231 Ky. 


Trst SHEET 4 
Tests made at Lisbon, Ohio.° 


| 25 Dia. | 
Pot. between cap & Tower 56 Ky. yy 
Li 


= Cot 
ie eee 


ier Smee 
With caps ¥// ff 
| Posh ee 


0 
al pO) AON eas a 20" 10 Tk.,'0 Sal ONvelomee20 
KV. POTENTIAL ON FITTING PERCENT VOLTAGE 
Sketch of Horn arrangment ACROSS UNIT 


Extra Links ree to 
ring Top of Horns 
2” Pipe W, opposite Second Unit 
pee ie as weight 
to balance Horns, 
Line to Ist. unit 7,Line to Top of Horn ‘Insulators 153", Horns Spread 26h” 
Test SHEET 48—Comparison or INSULATED Horn SHIELDS 
Wits anp WitTHovut Tinroit Caps 


= aN “Ye nine ~s 
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8 HEWLET” UNITS CAP AND PIN-TYPE INSULATOR 
4. Dry arc-over vo capsonhorn Line to first unit......... 6% in, 
insulators. « Bike: ene 401 kv. Line to top of horn..... 15% 
373 “ 4. Dry arc-over without tinfoil caps 
4 SO Eire renee PEDAGLIAL Cate « secu gi 406 kv. 
ou All ecs from horn to top clear ss 2nd trial..Did not are over 
of sting.) at 429 xv. (limit) 
2. Dry arc-over with tinfoil caps 3. Dry arc-over with tinfoil caps — 
Sido i . >» 408 Kv. 
380 “ 3975 
(Arced clear of string from horn (Arced from horn to cap to top 
to top) | of string.) . 
7. Wet arc-over aahbat tinfoil caps 6. Wet arc-over without tinfoil caps 
- 329 kv. 289 kv. 
Sola ned _ 289 “ 


- (Arced from horn to top of string.) (Arced along string.) 


8. Wet arc-over with tinfoil caps 5. Wet arc-over with tinfoil caps 


, 331 kv... R 331 kv. 

i 327 * atlas 
(Arced from horn to cap to top (Arced from horn to cap to 5th 
of string.) unit to top. 


ase at Lisbon, Ohio 


pany 
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TEST SHEET 6. (OHIO INSULATtR CO.) 
FLASH-OVER TESTS 
Marchy, 1921 


Vv. M. Volts 

Read. Multi. Prim. Kv. Water Ib. 
8 units 25620, with 11622 as control on 1-in. Dye horns. 

113-(?)" "4 flash-over Photo No.11 Trp 38 

104.5 4 418 245 46 C 

102. / a 408 239 bY st “ - 


Horns changed to 22 in. spread. 
105.5 4 422 247 flash-over Photo No.12 “ Med 


105 4 420 246 Ss s ONY, T40" * 
No horns—No controls. 
110.5 4 442 259 flash-over Photo No.17 “ ine 
12552 center as control 22 in. spread. 
70 4 280 No flash-over < * 


—Ratio used on Leakage Test— 


No. 3 Trans. ratio = 585 

No. 4 Trans. used as O. T. ratio = 0.000903 

Cc. T. No. 369 (48 turns) Ratio = 5 

Total C. T. ratio = 0.000903 X 5 = 0.004515 
Wattmeter Ratio = 0.004515 x 585 X Instru. Multi. 


= 2.64 X Instrument Multi. 


Wattmeter Fields in series, 150-v. circuit. Both sides X \%. 


80 120 160 
KV. ON 10 UNITS 


Txst Saunt No. 7—LEakaGe WET TxEst me 
Precipitation, 0.2 in. per min. 


10 units, No. 25620, with No. 12252 shells as controls. 
Ohio Insulator Co. 
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SOME TRANSMISSION LINE TESTS 


BY. W. W. LEWIS 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


N THE MONTH of October, 1919, Mr. J. H. 
Foote of the Consumers Power Co., and the writer 
made a series of tests on the 30-cycle 140,000-volt 

system of that company in western Michigan. A 
summary of the tests for corona loss has been published.? 
There are some interesting features of these tests which 
were not mentioned in the previous paper, as their ex- 
planation was not clear at that time. The questions in 
regard to these features have now been pretty well 
cleared up and they will be discussed briefly in this 
paper. 

Corona loss tests were made on a transmission line 
101.5 miles long extending from Junction Dam to 
Grand Rapids, and some tests with an additional 
47.3 miles extending from Grand Rapids to Kalamazoo. 
Fig. 1 shows a diagram of the system. Power for the 
tests was supplied by the three 6,250-kv-a., 18-pole, 
100-rev. per min., 7,500-volt, 30-cycle waterwheel- 
driven generators at Junction Dam. The generators 
at Grand Rapids and the frequency-changer set at 
Kalamazoo were not in circuit, switches marked A 
and E being open throughout the test. 

The line from Junction to Grand Rapids consists 
of three conductors, each of seven strands medium 
hard-drawn copper, total cross-section 110,000 cir. 
mils. The conductors are spaced practically in a ver- 
tical plane 12 ft. apart, and supported by 10-disk in- 
sulator units in suspension and 12instrain. Theheight — 
of lowest conductor at the tower is about 40 ft. and at 
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the middle of the span about 26 ft. The tower spacing 
averages about 530 ft. The average elevation of the 
line is about 750 ft. above sea level. The direction of 
. the line is nearly straight north and south with Junc- 
tion generating station at the north end. There is one 
transposition tower about every 15 miles giving a 
complete barrel in about 45 miles. The line had been 
in service about one and one-half years at the time of 


the tests. 
3-6250 Kv-a. 
Junction 7500 Volts 
Dam 
3°5000Kv-a 


101.5 Mi. 7 
12' Vert.Spacing 
110000 C.M. Copper 


Cc 


3-5000 Kv-a 
A ; 

7500 Volts 473Mi, , 
15.5'-12'-19.6 Spacing 


Grand Rapids 
N20 Copper 


12500 9375 4500 
¥ I a 


3-3000 Kv-a 


Kalamazoo 7500 Volts 
4000Kv-3 


Fia. 1—Diacram or ConsumEers-Power Co., 140,000-Vout 
30-CycLe SystEM 


The line from Grand Rapids to Kalamazoo consists 
of No. 0 stranded copper conductor spaced 15.5, 12 
and 19.6 ft. respectively, with two conductors supported 
on the top crossarm on opposite sides of the towers and 
one conductor on the middle arm of a two-circuit 
tower. The conductors are supported by 10-disk 
insulator units. 

The most important tests were made on the Junc- 
tion—Grand Rapids Line. The constants of this line 
are as follows: 

Geometrical mean spacing, 181.5 inches. 

Radius conductor, 0.19 inch. 


——~_— ss -- << 
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Measured resistance per mile at 47.4 deg. fahr., 
0.485 ohms. 

Measured reactance per mile at 30 cycles, 0.409 ohms. 

Measured impedance per mile at 30 cycles, 0.6345 
ohms. 

Calculated capacitance per mile, 0.01303 10°6 
farad. 

Calculated susceptance per mile at 30 cycles, 2.457 
xX 10-§ mho. 

For the 101.5 miles from Junction Dam to Grand 
Rapids these constants become as follows: 

Resistance, 49.2 ohms. 

Reactance, 41.5 ohms. 

Impedance, 64.4 ohms. 

Capacitance, 1.322 « 10° farad. 

Susceptance, 249.2 « 107° mho. 

The step-up transformers at Junction and _ step- 
down transformers at Grand Rapids are similarly 
rated as follows: Three single-phase, water-cooled, 
30-cycle, 5000-kv-a., 140,000/135,000/130,000/125,000 
/120,000-volt high-tension, 7500-volt low-tension, 
normally connected delta-delta. The tested impedance 
of the three transformers at Grand Rapids, based on 
5000 kv-a., 7500 volts, 30 cycles and measured by ap- 
plying voltage to the low-tension winding and short- 
circuiting the high-tension winding, averaged as 
follows: 

7.13 per cent for the 140,000-volt paneling 

7.22 percent“ “ 135,000 “ 

7.25 percent“ “ 130,000 “ 

7.42 percent“ “ 125,000 “ "4 

7.55 percent“ “ 120,000 “ K 

Average temperature 25 deg. cent. 
The resistance at 25 deg. cent by shop tests was 17.42 
ohms for the 140-kv. winding and 0.0516 ohms for 
the 7500-volt winding. Excitation curves were taken 
on the transformers at Junction connected | three- 
phase, with the results shown in Table I and in Fig. 2. 
Fig. 3 is an oscillogram of the current and potential 
waves during the excitation test. 

‘The instruments used in most of the tests were 
calibrated RIS ape ammeters and watt- 
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TABLE I 


TEST NO. 6. EXCITATION OF TRANSFORMER BANK AT 
JUNCTION CONNECTED 7500 VOLTS DELTA TO 135,000 
VOLTS DELTA 


Pero jh) giles 2 Pe aie Tepe one eee 
Reading Volts Amp. Percent 


No. Freq. L. V. ive Kw. Ky-a. Per. 
1 30 3165 4.0 20 22 90.9 
2 . 30 3640 5.0 24 31 77.4 
3 30 4600 6.0 39 48 80.3 
4 30 5310 025 50 69 {2.5 
5 30 5920 10.3 62 106 58.5 
6 30 6200 12.6 69 135 51.1 
vf 30 6470 14.8 77 166 46.4 
8 30 6950 20.6 89 248 35.9 
9 30 7520 31.3 109 408 26.7 
10 30 8000 49.4 138 684 20.2 
11 30 8280 63.5 158 911 17.4 
12 30 8480 79.7 178 1156 15.4 
See Fig. 2. 


meters and calibrated potential transformers and cur- 
rent transformers from the Schenectady Laboratory. 
In some of the tests the 400:5 ampere calibrated current 
transformers were not of sufficient capacity so that 
it was necessary to use the 2000:5 ampere station 
current transformers. In these cases the station po- 


[Ty 
oR Teer 
0 1000 2000-3000 


Fie. 2—Excitation Test on Bank or THREE 5000-Kv-a. 
7500 to 140,000-Votr TRANSFoRMERS AT JUNCTION—TxrsT 6 


tential transformers were also used for convenience. 
Fig. 4 shows the connections of the instruments for 
the tests, the power transformers being connected at 


times delta-delta, and at times delta-Y as ands in 
the figure. 


DELTA CONNECTION OF TRANSFORMERS 
A portion of these tests was made with the line 
connected from Junction to Kalamazoo, and the re- 
mainder with the line from Junction to Grand Rapids 


4 
: 
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(see Fig. 1). The calibrated current and potential 
transformers and instruments were used throughout 
and connected as shown in Fig. 4. In these tests, 
of course, the high-tension side of the power trans- 


Fic. 3—Low-Vo.LTaGE CURRENT AND PoTENTIAL WAVES 
During Excitation Test on TRANSFORMER BANK—TEST 6 


Transmission line tests at Junction Dam, Mich. 

Consumers Power Company, 140-kv., 30 ~ system. Oct. 14-15, 1919. 
Excitation of three 5000-ky-a. transformers at Junction. 

Transmission line disconnected. ; 

Curve A—Line current, low-voltage side. 

Curve B—Potential, low-voltage side. 


formers was connected in delta. 
The tests may be described as follows: 
October 14-15, 1919: 
Test No. 7. Line Junction to Kalamazoo. No 


Fig. 4—Driacram SHow1InG CoNNECTION OF INSTRUMENTS 
FOR Corona TESTS 


‘ 


transformers at Grand Rapids or Kalamazoo. 

Test No. 8. Line Junction to Kalamazoo. Trans- 
formers on at Grand Rapids and Kalamazoo. 

Test No. 9. Line Junction to Grand Rapids. 
Grand Rapids transformers on. 
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TEST NO. 10. CORONA LOSS TEST. LINE FROM JUNCTION 
TO GRAND RAPIDS. NO TRANSFORMERS AT GRAND RAPIDS 


Kw. 


56 
91 
109 
142 
184 
346 
514 
1051 
1700 
2165 


Ky-a. 


1470 
2300 
2720 
3090 
3580 
4045 
4450 
4835 
5425 
5520 


Percent 


P: 


Com Rm W & & 


11 


Ky. Amp. 
Read- H. V. Hes 
ing Volts by Amp. by 
No. | Freq.}L. V.| ratio Li. Ve ratio 
44 30 4140 74.6 205 11.4 
45 30 5205 93.8 254 14.1 
46 30 5700 | 102.7 275 15.3 
47 30 6100 | 109.8 292 16.2 
48 30 6600 | 118.8 313 17.4 
49 30 7120 | 128.1 328 18.2 
50 30 7555 | 136.0 340 18.9 
51 30 8115 | 146.0 344 19.1 
52 30 8610 | 155.0 364 20.2 
53 30 8920 | 160.5 357 19.8 
Transformer Ratio 135000 : 7500 = 18:1 
Date sacks saints hee ar: Oct. 15, 1919 
BALromever’. is :siss.csiesscs ae cece 29.34 in 
TOMDELAUULOS v.42 areredeis cielo levere cere 44.7 deg. fahr 
Html ity se he ics tee eset 91.4 per cent. 
WVGAGRCD a ete us steenercuatals wae siete Clear 
See Fig. 5. 
TABLE III 


F. 


.78 
-96 
-98 
-57 
-15 
.54 
-55 
21. 
31. 
39. 


73 
32 
21 


TEST NO. 15. CORONA LOSS TEST. LINE FROM JUNCTION 
TO GRAND RAPIDS. NO TRANSFORMERS AT GRAND RAPIDS 


Kv Amp. 
Read- 1: ag Aiea 
ing Volts by Amp by 
No Freq. | L. V ratio | L. V ratio 
37 30 4700 84.6 227 12.6 
38 30 5220 94.0 253 14.1 
39 3034 | 5605 | 101.0 270 15.0 
40 30 6130 | 110.4 293 16.3 
41 30 6680 | 120.2 315 17.5 
42 30 7210 | 129.8 338 18.8 
44 30 7990 | 143.8 372 20.7 
45 30 8500 | 153.0 382 2172 
46 30 9010 | 162.1 382 21.2 


Transformer Ratio 135000 : 7500 = 18:1 


Datesen cece mat heels Means se Oct. 16, 1919 
Barometer... i) Vase tdee, oes 29.38 in. 
Temperature........... «+.....43.9 deg. fahr. 
Humidity.......... suai’ ote ta 94.4 per cent. 
Weather......... RS Siecle se Rainy. 


Percent 


Pi 


— 
> 
BR WaAnNnt or OQ 


F. 
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TABLE IV 
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TEST NO. 18. CORONA LOSS TEST. LINE FROM JUNCTION 
TO GRAND RAPIDS. NO TRANSFORMERS AT GRAND RAPIDS 


Ky. Amp. | 
Read- Hivye H. V. 
ing Volts by Amp. by 
No. Freq. | L. V.| ratio LV: ratio 
13 30 4320 77.8 209 1136 
14 30 5060 91.1 242 13.4 
15 30 5775 | 103.9 274 15.2 
16 30 6340 | 114.1 297 16.5 
18 30 6980 | 125.6 318 U7 it 
19 30 7560 | 136.0 334 18.6 
20 30 8160 | 146.9 340 18.9 
21 30 8500 | 153.0 338 18.8 
22 30 8800 | 158.4 333 18.5 


157 
270 
805 
1230 
1600 


Ky-a. 


1565 
2120 
2740 
3260 
3840 
4430 
4805 
4980 
5080 


Percent 
PF. 


AVYOHHN hw 


Transformer Ratio 135000 : 7500 = 18:1 


DRbC oie orcs ave ew aie s.0 efers os ROE & Oct. 17, 1919 
BSAPOMOUGE ayerert rend ots (0 «i> wer > euess 29.40 in 
Temperature s2 52, 2+): 3 ARSH.Y 34.7 deg. fahr 
JETS TIEN G 0h hee eer an Bef Fe 91.0 per cent. 
i uPeee TEL’ Cag 2 ee ee ee Clear 
See Fig. 5 

TABLE V 


TEST NO. 9. CORONA LOSS TEST. LINE FROM JUNCTION 
TO GRAND RAPIDS. TRANSFORMERS ON AT GRAND RAPIDS 


Percent 
Poa. 


Kv Amp. 
Read- HoM: We Ve 
ing Volts by Amp. by 
No Freq. | L. V ratio | L. V ratio 
33 30 4140 74.6 194 10.8 
34 30 4480 80.7 211 h Ui Va 
35 30 5250 94.6 243 LG 
36 30 5665 | 102.0 257 14.3 
37 30 6170 | 111.0 274. 15.2 
38 30 7000 | 126.0 279 15.5 
39 30 7640 | 137.5 258 14.3 
40 30 8080 | 145.4 218 ae 
41 30 8555 | 154.0 188 10.4 
42 30 8655 | 155.8 169 9.4 
43 30 8950 | 161.1 157 Sida 


eo} 
OWAQonr ep PP WO 


Transformer Ratio = 18:1 
Junction Transformer Ratio 135000 : 7500 
Grand Rapids Transformer Ratio 125000 : 7500 


Date...... Ie iors o tavotdreyeiormiade ..-Oct. 15, 1919 
BarOmeter,. 62).Clee sins 2 fee vis os 29.34 in 
Temperature........ Pe eh oee 46.7 deg. fahr. ~ 
Weather....... ESatel eatin oyetehotenete Clear 

See Fig. 6 
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TABLE VI 


TEST NO. 13. CORONA LOSS TEST. LINE FROM JUNCTION 
TO GRAND RAPIDS. TRANSFORMERS ON AT GRAND RAPIDS 


Ky. Amp. 
Read- H.V. H. V. 
ing Volts by Amp. by Percent 

No. | Freq.| L.V.| ratio L. Vv. ratio Kw. Kv-a. | P. F. 
20 30 4550 82.0 213 11.8 125 1679 7.5 
21 30 5130 92.4 238 13.2 151 2114 ek 
22 30 5540 99.8 253 14.1 168 2428 6.9 
23 30 6095 | 109.6 270 15.0 247 2850 8.7 
24 30 6795 | 122.3 282 15.7 594 3320 17.9 
25 30 7580 | 136.5 278 15.4 1225 3650 33.6 
26 30 8070 | 145.3 273 15.2 1610 3818 42.2 
27 30 8480 | 152.6 228 12.7 2082 3350 62.2 


Transformer Ratio = 18: 
Junction Transformer Ratio 135000 : 7500 
Grand Rapids Transformer Ratio 125000 : 7500 


Date hie tercictatae e atendhe We. SAG Oct. 16, 1919 
Barometerse sc ceid ewes oe ee 29.38 in 
Tem Perawures . se scic.c cove cotaleee as 46.2 deg. fahr. 
FENAAIGL GY Feige ct teh stale Bone eT 93.6 per cent. 
SW Cather estate hale eiabeietandiate Rainy 
See Fig. 6 

TABLE VII 


TEST NO. 17. CORONA LOSS TEST. LINE FROM JUNCTION 


TO GRAND RAPIDS. TRANSFORMERS ON AT GRAND RAPIDS 
a he Mp EEN) FEES EAS SERS te BAL Sk SAWS APE 


Kv. Amp. 
'Read- H. V. H. V. 
ing Volts by Amp. by Percent 
No. | Freq.| L.V.| ratio | L. V. | ratio Kw. Ky-a. | P. F. 
3 30 4530 81.6 212 11.8 87 1665 5.2 
4 30 4680 84.3 220 12.2 87 1785 4.9 
5 30. 5625 | 101.3 263 14.6 131 2560 5.1 
6 30 6090 | 109.6 280 15.6 166 2950 5.6 
a 30 6620 | 119.2 297 16.5 192 3410 5.6 
8 30 7000 | 126.0 303 16.8 235 3670 6.4 
9 30 7620 | 137.2 308 17.1 384 4070 9.4 
10 30% | 8070 | 145.3 296 16.4 736 4140 17.8 
11 30. 8600 | 154.8 253 14.1 | 1358 3770 36.0 
12 30 8900 | 160.2 229 12.7 | 1806 3530 61.2 


a eres a a SE 
Transformer Ratio = 18:1 

. Junction Transformer Ratio 135000 : 7500 
Grand Rapids Transformer Ratio 140000 :; 7500 


Datars: 35 flue een irs a harheaeres its fy Oct. 17, 1919 
Barometer.) :..:...0 hte d se pata 29.4 in 
Temperature... iho 43k. Skee ee 33.5 deg. fahr. 
Humidity ot orks ae aia en . .89.0 ver cent. 
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TABLE VIII 


TEST NO. 7. CORONA LOSS TEST. 
LINE FROM JUNCTION TO KALAMAZOO 
NO TRANSFORMERS AT GRAND RAPIDS OR KALAMAZOO 


Ky. Amp. 
Read- Hay; H.V. 
ing Volts | “by Amp. by Percent 


_No. Freq.| L. V.| ratio | L. V. | ratio Kw. Ky-a. | P. F. 


13 29.5 | 4080 73.4 289 16.0 85 2040 4.17 
14 30 4400 79.2 313 17.4 89 2388 3.73 
15 29.5 | 5170 93.1 373 20.7 155 3340 4.64 
16 30 5470 98.5 389 21.6 168 3680 4.57 
17 30 5880 | 105.8 423 23.5 189 4310 4.39 
18 30 6440 | 116.0 457 25.4 274 5100 5.38 
19 30 6900 | 124.2 493 27.4 418 5890 7.10 
20 30 7280 | 131.0 524 29.1 656 6610 9.93 
21 30 7840 | 141.1 570 31.7 | 1510 7740 | 19.51 
21A 7930 | 142.7 578 32.1 | 1672 7940 | 21.08 
22 8110 | 146.0 588 32.7 | 1880 8260 | 22.78 
23 30 8450 | 152.1 618 34.3 | 2615 9050 | 28.90 


Transformer Ratio = 135000 : 7500 = 18:1 


ROCs. bal bilan ba ern oat ARR Oct. 15, 1919 
PSaROPICUCES . os. n SA's bisteeies Spc 5e 29.32 in 
Oni perabine raw nsieseos ss 2 bbe 51.0 deg. fahr. / 
Fiatuaiditive s soy 3. 5.2552 ob.ce8 83.9 per cent. 
Wieathor 2) otitis se siten chai. Clear 
See. Fig. 7 
TABLE IX 


TEST NO. 11. CORONA LOSS TEST. 
LINE FROM JUNCTION TO KALAMAZOO 
NO TRANSFORMERS AT GRAND RAPIDS OR KALAMAZOO 


Ky. Amp 
Read- HW, H.V 
ing Volts by Amp. by Percent 
No. | Freq.| L.V.| ratio | L. V. | ratio Kw. Ky-a; | PB. F. 
1 30 4450 80.2 315 17:5 86 2428 3.46 
2 30% | 5310 95.6 380 rule 157 3498 4.49 
3 30. 5755 | 103.6 415 PE Be f 248 4140 5.99 
4 30 6380 | 114.8 455 25.3 470 5030 9.35 
5 30% | 6980 | 125.6 494 27.5 863 5975 | 14.45 
6 30 7480 | 134.6 546 30.3 | 1345 7080 | 19.00 
7 30 8060 | 145.0 586 32.6 | 2275 8180 | 27.80 
8 30 8480 | 152.6 609 33.8 | 3030 8950 | 33.88 
9 30 8780 | 158.0 622 34.6 | 3590 9460 | 37.96 
Transformer Ratio 135000 : 7500 = 18:1 , 
Da 6G ied sate Sroncyeysias se wid Se eraote ways Oct. 16, 1919 
Barometersce, eta oes ie eeiayaes 29.38 in 
Temperature........ Faro t i OG 46.0 deg. fahr. 
ETI yir ote seas sh aisles ohe ssteraia's 96.8 per cent. 
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TABLE X 


TEST NO. 8. CORONA LOSS TEST. 
LINE FROM JUNCTION TO KALAMAZOO 
TRANSFORMERS ON AT GRAND RAPIDS AND KALAMAZOO 


Ky. Amp. 
Read- HV: H. V. 
ing Volts by Amp. by , Percent 


No. Freq. | L. V.| ratio Lieve ratio Kw. Kv-a. | P. F. 


24 30.3 | 4100 73.8 291 16.2 139 2067 6.73 
25 30.5 | 4530 81.6 319 5 Wy dey ivt 2502 6.83 
26 30 5220 94.0 351 19.5 245 3174 7.72 
27 30 5720 | 103.0 368 20.4 270 3647 7.41 
28 30 6260 | 112.6 385 21.4 400 4175 9.58 
29 30 6775 | 121.9 382 21.2 512 4480 | 11.43 
30 30 7160 | 128.9 362 20.1 658 4490 | 14.65 
31 30 7500 | 135.0 327 18.2 874 4250 | 20.57 
32 30 7860 | 141.5 274 15.2 1195 3730 | 32.04 


Transformer Ratio = 18:1 

Junction Transformer Ratio 135000 : 7500 
Grand Rapids Transformer Ratio 125000 : 7500 
Kalamazoo Transformer Ratio 120000 : 7500 


DRA TO Faerie PEN ay cx cha tooevecer aha auense et « Oct. 15, 1919 
BAPOMIGGER ape Aiea a tlie fo: oso tees lees 29.32 in 
TROMPCLAbULE: cf... slh ols nos elavarebe tons 47.9 deg. fahr. 
ELQIITGY circa vo te teiat clses) oe eeeees 90.2 per cent. 
Wiea ther, 2. sra 0 wuvsde Mle 18 syshete corns Clear 
See. Fig. 8. 

TABLE XI 


TEST NO. 12. CORONA LOSS TEST. 
LINE FROM JUNCTION TO KALAMAZOO 
TRANSFORMERS ON AT GRAND RAPIDS AND KALAMAZOO 


Ky. Amp. 
Read- HW. H. V. 
ing Volts by Amp. by Percent 

No. | Freq. | L.V.| ratio | L. V. | ratio Kw. Kv-a. | P. F. 
10 30 4540 81.8 316 17.6 164 2487 6.6 
11 30 5135 92.4 349 19.4 227 3103 7.3 
12 30 5530 99.6 370 20.6 267 3544 7.5 
13 30 6220 | 112.0 392 21.8 477 4222 a) 
14 30 6700 | 120.6 397 22.0 796 4610 17.3 
15 30 7060 | 127.1 395 21.9 1058 4830 21.9 
16 30 7520 | 135.4 381 21.2 1516 4960 | 30.6 
17 30 8070 | 145.2 343 19.1 2280 4798 47.5 
18 30 8480 | 152.6 301 16.7 2970 4420 67.2 
19 30 8660 | 156.0 287 |. 15.9 -1...8430 4310 79.6 


Transformer Ratio = 18:1 

Junction Transformer Ratio 135000 : 7500 
Grand Rapids Transformer Ratio 125000 : 7500 
Kalamazoo Transformer Ratio 130000 : 7500 


Daten sacs nas sen tae Serene Oct. 16, 1919 

Baronmieber seis sie ousted + le elec se 29.38 in 

Temperature ude sg ole wales 46.7 deg. fahr 

EPOMUGIOY ac. ceuechioe snes ...94.2 per cent, y 
PWiGAthorrctcrsisieta san oe Sele lems ae Rainy 
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TABLE XII 


TEST NO. 14. CORONA LOSS TEST. 
LINE FROM JUNCTION TO KALAMAZOO 
KALAMAZOO TRANSFORMERS ON, GRAND RAPIDS 
TRANSFORMERS OFF. 


Ky. Amp. 
Read- H. V. Hs Vi 
ing Volts by Amp. by Percent 

No. Freq. | L. V.| ratio Lr Ve ratio Kw. Kvy-a. | P. F. 
28 30 4440 80.0 313 17.4 115 2410 4.8 
29 30 5180 93.3 361 20.1 177 3240 5.5 
30 30 5600 | 100.8 385 21.4) 233 3740 | 6.2 
31 30 6080 | 109.4 411 22.8 329 4330 7.6 
32 30 6640 | 119.5 438 24.3 705 5040 14.0 
33 30 7160 | 128.9 457 25.4 1160 5670 20.5 
34 30 7480 | 134.6 464 25.8 1495 6010 24.9 
35 30 8010 | 144.2 476 26.5 2200 6600 33.3 
36 30 8500 | 153.0 486 27.0 3110 7160 43.4 


Transformer Ratio = 18:1 
Junction Transformer Ratio 135000 : 7500 
Kalamazoo Transformer Ratio 130000 : 7500 


DADA reas ale 6:0 w a.a' > oaredichore aera Oct. 16, 1919 
Barometer. Sic. woe os. cdot ess 29.38 in 
"TOMPOLAMILEs 5 x <5 <nsee a lela sd ss 46.2 deg. fahr. 
PPamiglty 20 dec tose rat etsy oe 93.6 per cent. 
Weathers: 0c o7ies osha dtapetates Rainy 

See. Fig. 8. 


Test No. 10. Line Junction to Grand Rapids. No 
transformers at Grand Rapids. 

October 15-16, 1919: 

Test No. 11. Line Junction to Kalamazoo. No 
transformers at Grand Rapids or Kalamazoo. 

Test No. 12. Line Junction to Kalamazoo. Kal- 
amazoo and Grand Rapids transformers on. 

Test No. 13. Line Junction to Grand Rapids. 
Grand Rapids transformers on. 

Test No. 14. Line Junction to Kalamazoo. Kala- 
mazoo transformers on, Grand Rapids transformers 
off. 

Test No. 15. Line Junction to Grand Rapids. No 
transformers at Grand Rapids. 

October 16-17, 1919: 

Test No. 17. Line Junction to Grand Rapids. 
Grand Rapids transformers on. 

Test No. 19. Line Junction to Grand Rapids. No 
transformers at Grand Rapids. . 

The data are tabulated in Tables II to XII in- 
clusive, and plotted in Figs. 5 to 8 inclusive. 
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The readings were corrected as follows: Based on 
the laboratory calibration curves, made in September 
and October before the tests and in November after 
the tests, average voltmeter, ammeter and wattmeter 
constants, combining both the instrument and in- 
strument transformer corrections, were evolved. The 
wattmeter readings were corrected for phase angle in 
the following manner: The phase angles for the current 
transformers and potential transformers were obtained 


Test 10 Tesh ls 
60 2400! pate 10/15/19 10N6NG inte 
2300| Bar 29.34" 29.38" 29.40" 
Temp. 44.7°F A59°F 34.7°F 
55 2200| Hum. 914% 944% 91.0% 
Rainy 


BSAA RRESERES Eee 
60 80 100. 120 440 160 180 
Low Voltage Kv at Junction (High Voltage Equivalent) 


Fie. 5—Corona Loss; Tests 10, 15 anp 18—LinE From 


Junction TO GRAND Raprps—No TRANSFORMERS AT GRAND 
RaAPIps ; 


from the calibration curves, and a constant phase angle 
of three minutes assumed for the wattmeter. The 
apparent power factor was found from the kw. and 
kv-a. as given by the corrected instrument readings, 
and the angle @, was found from this power factor. 
The total phase angle for the instrument transformers 
and wattmeters was added to 9, to give the true angle 6. 
The cosine of 6 gives the true power factor. The 
ratio cos 6/cos @, is the correction factor by which 
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the apparent kilowatts are multiplied to give the 
true kilowatts. This correction factor is greater than 
one for leading currents and less than one for lagging 
currents. The correction factor varies from 5 to 13 
per cent at the lower values and from 0.2 to 2 per cent 
at the higher values. It must be understood that 
in any event the corrections are approximate. The 
values of kilowatts and power factor given in the 
tables are corrected values found by this method. 
Discussion of Results. Fig. 6 gives a comparison of 
the losses on the line from Junction to Grand Rapids, 


35 


» 
4 Coe 

RPS 3/200 eee 
§ co Ww 


60 60 100 120 140 /60 180, 
Low Voltage kv. ot Junction(High Voltoge Equivolen) 


Fre. 6—Corona Loss, Tests 9, 13 anp 17—Line From 
JUNCTION TO GRAND Rapips—TRANSFORMERS ON AT GRAND 
Rapips 


with transformers connected at Grand Rapids, under 
clear and rainy conditions and under clear conditions 
with two degrees of temperature. The effect of in- 
crease of temperature and of rain in increasing the 
losses is well illustrated. The curves also show the 
effect of exciting current of the transformers at Grand 
Rapids, at the higher densities, in decreasing the line 
current at Junction. 

Fig. 5 shows similar curves on the J unction-Grand 
Rapids line with the transformers at Grand Rapids 
not connected to the line. The loss curves, it will 
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be noted, practically coincide with those of Fig. 6 
except at the lower end, where the loss is nearly all 
due tothe transformers. The linecurrent does not have 
the marked tendency to droop apparent in Fig. 6, 
owing to the absence of the Grand Rapids trans- 


former bank. 
Figs. 7 and 8 show curves of losses of the line from 


2,7 Cake 


Gen Junction Kalamazoo || Test // 


60 3200 Test? Test // 
bote 1OH19, 1o//oH9 
Sem. Or HOF 
75 5000) ee 35.9% 96.8% 
Weather Clear Re/ny 


Test7 


Test7 
Fest // 


Line Current 


Qo 
60 «80 101 120 140 1/60 180 
Low Voltage Kv at Junction (igh Voltage Equivalent) 


Fie. 7—Corona Loss, Tests 7 anp 11—Linr From Junction 
To KaLamMazoo—No TRANSFORMERS ON AT GRAND Rapips 
or KatamMazoo 


Junction to Kalamazoo, the former with no transformers 
on at theend and the latter with transformers connected. 
The loss curves of Tests Nos. 12 and 14 are practically 
identical, except at the lower portion, where the addi- 
tional loss of the transformers at Grand Rapids in 
Test No. 12 raises the curve above that of Test No. 14. 
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The effect of the transformers is also seen in the line 
current curves. 

An oscillogram of typical low-tension waves taken 
during these tests is reproduced in Fig. 9. 


Gen. Junction Falamazoo. 1] 


60 2400 Test8 Testi2 Teste 
Date JOE/9 10H/6N9. 10/16/19 H 
Bar, 29352” 2938" 2938" 
55 2200\Temp 479°F 467°F £6.2°F 
Hum. 902% 942% 956% i 
Weather Clear~ Fainy fainy ff 
Ht 


sescascaecesaaes 

0 OE HEE EEE EE EEE EEE 
60 60 /00,_ 120 140 160. ‘180, 
Low Voltage Ky. at Junction (H.git Voltage Equivalent) 


Fic. 8—Corona Loss, Tests 8, 12 anp 14—Linz From 
Junction to Katamazoo—Tzsts 8 AND 12, TRANSFORMERS 
on At GRAND Rapips AND Katamazoo—Tesst 14, TRANSFORMERS 
on at Katamazvoo ONLY 


Y-CONNECTION OF TRANSFORMERS 


The Y-connected tests were made with the Junction- 
Grand Rapids line only. In some tests the trans- 
former bank at Grand Rapids was connected to the 
circuit and in some cases omitted. In all cases the 
neutral either at Junction or Grand Rapids, and some- 
times both, was grounded. 
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The following tests were made: 

October 19, 1919: 

Test No. 20. LineJunction to Grand Rapids. Grand 
Rapids transformers on. Neutrals grounded at Junc- 
tion and Grand Rapids. 

Test No. 21. Low-voltage delta open at Grand 
Rapids. 

Test No. 22. Low-voltage delta closed at Grand 

Rapids. Neutral isolated at Grand Rapids. 
Test No. 23. Grand Rapids transformers dis- 
connected from line. 

Test No. 24. Grand Rapids transformers on. 
Delta open and neutral isolated at Grand Rapids. 


—$—> 


Fia. 9—Low-Voitracr CurRRENT AND PorentTIAL WAVES 
TakEN Durina Trst 7 
Transmission line tests at Junction Dam, Mich. 
Consumers Power Company, 140-kv., 30 ~ system. Oct. 14-15, 1919. 
Corona test at 135 kv., line, Junction to Kalamazoo. 
No transformer on at Grand Rapids or Kalamazoo. 
Curve A—Line current, low-voltage side. 
Curve B—Potential, low-voltage side. 


October 26, 1919: 

Test No. 42. Line Junction to Grand Rapids. 
Grand Rapids transformers on. Neutrals grounded 
at Junction and Grand Rapids. 

Test No. 48. Grand Rapids transformers dis- 
connected from line. 

Test No. 44. Grand Rapids transformers on. Neu- 
tral grounded at Grand Rapids. Neutral isolated at 
Junction. 

Test No. 45. Grand Rapids transformers on. 
Neutral grounded at Junction. Neutral isolated at 
Grand Rapids. : 

The various connections are illustrated in Fig 0,3: 
and the results of the tests are given in Tables XIII 
to X XI inclusive. 
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Gen. Junction Grand BaziKs 


Kj AY Dams 
nak DS 
Kg Dt 
ra Be 
wan ae 


Fig. 10—DiacrRamM oF CONNECTIONS OF PowsER TRANS- 
FORMERS DuriInG Corona Tests wita HicH-Trnsion Sipe 
OF TRANSFORMERS Y-CONNECTED 


TABLE XIII 


TEST NO. 23. CORONA LOSS TEST. 
LINE FROM JUNCTION: TO GRAND RAPIDS. 
NO TRANSFORMERS AT GRAND RAPIDS. 
NEUTRAL GROUNDED AT JUNCTION 


Kv. Amp. 
Read- HAV. H. V. Per- 
ing Volts by Amp. by cent | Amp. 
No. | Freq. | L. V. | ratio | L. V. | ratio | Kw. | Kv-a.| P. F. | Neut. 
24 30 3930 | 109.0 476 | 17.2 48 3240; 1.48] 0O 
25 30 4550 | 126.2 548 | 19.8 72 4320] 1.67|] O 
26 30 5060 | 140.4 616 | 22.2 480 5400} 8.89] 1.25 
27 30 5680 | 157.6 752 | 27.1 | (22380 7400 | 30.13] 7.50 
28 , 30 6280 | 174.2 924 | 33.3 | 4030 | 10050; 40.1 | 13.3 
29 30 6710 | 186.1/{ 1048 | 37.8 | 5380 | 12180} 44.2 | 16.5 . 
30 30 7150 | 198.4] 1200 | 43.2 | 6960 | 14860 | 46.8 | 19.0 


Amp. Neutral begin at 138500 volts 
Transformer Ratio = 120000/208000 Y : 7500 = 27.73 :1 


Date.:s....° BYR atnetste he. east eke tani Oct. 19, 1919 
Barometers vei. cos ss vere hse 29.62 in 

TAIAPCUAUUTS tas tapetele «isis eros eco) oe 48.8 deg. fahr 
Humidity..... CF, PN eee epee 61.4 per cent 
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TABLE XIV 


TEST NO. 43. CORONA LOSS TEST. 
LINE JUNCTION TO GRAND RAPIDS. 
NO TRANSFORMERS AT GRAND RAPIDS. 
NEUTRAL GROUNDED AT JUNCTION. 


Kv. Amp. 
Read- H, V. HV; Per- 

ing Volts by Amp. by cent | Amp. 

No. | Freq. | L. V. | ratio | L. V.| ratio | Kw. | Kv-a. P. F. | Neut. 
15 30 3350 93.0 420 | 15.1 48 2440} 1.97 0 
16 30 4040 | 112.0 508 | 18.3 48 3350} 1.35 0 
17 30 4600 | 127.6 576 | 20.8 72 4590| 1.57 0 
18 30 5020 | 139.2 632 | 22.8 648 5580 | 11.71 2.8 
19 30 5680 | 157.5 772 | 27.8 | 2330 7600 | 30.65 8.8 
20 30 5900 | 163.6 820 | 29.6 | 2880 8380 | 34.4 10.5 
21 30 6690 |185.5| 1032 | 37.2 | 5305 | 11960 | 44.3 15.9 
22 30 7160 | 198.5] 1176 | 42.4 | 6840 | 14590 | 46.9 18.8 


ee A Nd a 


Amp. Neutral begin at 127500 volts 
Amp. Neutral 1 amp. at 133600 volts 
Transformer Ratio. = 120000/208000Y : 7500 = 27.73 :1 


PD ate pas yh Ways conse als Oe las Oct. 26, 1919 
Barometer: |. vs. snc tse. 35s tous 29.38 in 
Temperavuretitiass a. tebe owes 42.5 deg. fahr. 
Humidity. «sj cat Masque: oer 81.0 per cent, 
Weather :.vantcnctaiege ae Sohne Cloudy 
See Fig. 11, 

TABLE XV 


TEST NO. 20. CORONA LOSS TEST. 

LINE FROM JUNCTION TO GRAND RAPIDS 
TRANSFORMERS ON AT GRAND RAPIDS 
NEUTRALS GROUNDED AT JUNCTION AND GRAND RAPIDS 
READINGS AT JUNOTION 


Ky. Amp. 
Read- H. V. H.V. Per- 
ing . Volts by | Amp. by cent | Amp. 


No. | Freq. | L. V.| ratio | L. V.| ratio | Kw. | Kv-a.| P. F. | Neut. 


30 3840 | 106. 72 3010 2.39 


452 


1 5 16.3 0 
2 30, 4420 |122.6| 528 | 19.0 120 | 4040} 2.97) 0 
3 30 5060 | 140.4] 592 | 21.3 480 | 5180| 9.27] 0 
4 30 5580 1154.8] 720 | 25.9 | 1945 | 6960] 27.94] 2.0 
5 30 5900 |.163.6| 816 | 29.4 | 2930 | 8340) 35.14| 4.5 
6: 30 6740 | 187.0} 1072 | 38.6 | 5545 | 12520| 44.29| 6.5 
7 30 7300 | 202.5| 1220 | 44.0 | 7440 | 15430| 48.20| 7.5 
8 30 7500 | 208.0) 1272 | 45.9 8.2 


8160 | 16530 | 49.38 | 


oO 


Transformer Ratio = 120000/208000 Y : 7500 = 27.73:1 
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TABLE XV— Contin ued 


READINGS AT GRAND RAPIDS 


Reading Volts Kv. H. V. Amp. 
No. TEV. by ratio neut. 

SAL 3600 116.4 0 
2 4120 133.2 0 
3 4720 152.6 (0) 
4 5160 166.9 3.0 
5 5480 177.2 4.5 
6 6240. 201.8 6.0 
7 6780 219.2 6.9 
8 6940 224.3 “3 


Transformer Ratio = 140000/242500 Y : 7500 = 32.33:1 


Waa ee Avr aun AY Sepia Vote Oct. 19, 1919 
Baronieter: so = ae cc Coke nc cds 29.64 in. = 
PE AUD DRAG UTCi no ae eesreied hea eee en 51.1 deg. fahr. 
EP AINGIDY ao accine She ee oe teins 53.1 per cent. 
Weather fn. oo kiace feos ieee Che FB Clear, sunshiny. 
See Fig. 12. 

TABLE XVI 


TEST NO. 42. CORONA LOSS TEST. 
LINE FROM JUNCTION TO GRAND RAPIDS 
: TRANSFORMERS ON AT GRAND RAPIDS 
NEUTRALS GROUNDED AT JUNCTION AND GRAND RAPIDS 


READINGS AT JUNCTION 


Ky. Amp. 
Read- H. V. m. Ve Per- 
ing Volts by Amp. by cent | Amp. 
No. Freq. | L. V. | ratio | L. V. | ratio | Kw. | Kv-a.| P. F. | Neut. 
5 30 3950 | 109.5) 460 | 16.6 72, | 3150} 2729)0 
6 30 4950 | 127.4] 520 | 18.8 168 } 4135} 4.06] 0.15 
7 30 4975 | 138.0} 560 | 20.2 528 | 4830] 10.93) 0.88 
9 30 5480 | 152.0 680 | 24.5 | 1775 6460 | 27.5 2.90 
10 30 6160 | 170.9 896 | 32.3 | 3650 9560 | 38.2 4.90 
12 30 6520 | 181.0) 1000 | 36.1 | 4750 | 11290| 42.1 6.72 
13 30 7100 | 197.0| 1152 | 41.5 | 6645 | 14170} 46.9 7B 
14 3 7510 | 208.2] 1252 | 45.1 | 7970 | 16290] 48.9 8.00 


Transformer Ratio = 120000/208000 Y : 7500 = 27.73 :1 
READINGS AT GRAND RAPIDS 
Reading Volts Kv. H.V. Amp. 


No. Ties by ratio neut. 
5 3780 109.1 0 
6 4500 129.9 0 
ik 4800 138.5 0.6 
9 5520 159.4 2.4 
10 6180 178.4 4.5 
12 6540 188.7 5.4 
13 7140 206.0 6.72 
14 7560 218.2 7.5 


Date vacates! CBE ae Oct. 26, 1919 

BarOmetenca Jil... oisic'- 6 2's se sine 29.32 in. 

Temperature...........050e es ...41 deg. fahr. 
PETIT L Wiig atst ss cheweteisi sp) 510) «anes al shea)" 93.6 per cent. 


BWV CR UIOR Ye ictaraieteiaitePeieye! ane /aeisl «) S!ellaln-s'0 Cloudy 
‘See Fig. 12, ; 


] 
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TABLE XVII 


TEST NO. 21. CORONA LOSS TEST. 

LINE FROM JUNCTION TO GRAND RAPIDS. 
TRANSFORMERS ON AT GRAND RAPIDS 
NEUTRALS GROUNDED AT JUNCTION AND GRAND RAPIDS 
DELTA OPEN AT GRAND RAPIDS 


READINGS AT JUNCTION 


Ky. Amp, 
Read- H.V. H. V. Per- 
ing Volts by | Amp. by cent | Amp. 


No. | Freq. | L. V. | ratio | L. V.}-ratio | Kw. | Kv-a.| P. F. | Neut. 


18 30 4385 |121.6| 524 | 18.9 72 | 3980] 1.8 0 
19 30 6070 | 168.4] 884 | 31.9 | 3580 | 9300] 38.5 | 13.5 
20 30 7300 | 202.6] 1216 | 43.9 | 7680 | 15390) 49.9 | 22.0 


Neutral Current Begins at 133200 volts. 
Transformer. Ratio 120000/208000Y : 7500 = 27.73 :1 


READINGS AT GRAND RAPIDS 


Reading Volts Kv. H.V. Volts 
No. 17-V by ratio jopen delta 
18 4080 132.0 0 
19 5640 182.4 0 
20 6780 219.2 600 
Transformer Ratio 140000/242500 : 7500 = 32.33 :1 
Datei Sh.) abe eon Me wea Oct. 19, 1919 
Barometers sav guitare ecleeiick salneea 29.62 in 
Temperature 03 iki. Se. Se es 54 deg. fahr. 
Humidity #iuk ove 2 Sale eee 53.8 per cent. 
Weather) 4:05 ) Oak Saks Se IS Clear, sunshiny 
TABLE XVIII 
TEST NO. 22. CORONA LOSS TEST. 
LINE FROM JUNCTION TO GRAND RAPIDS 
TRANSFORMERS ON AT GRAND RAPIDS. 
NEUTRAL GROUNDED AT JUNCTION. 
NEUTRAL ISOLATED AT GRAND RAPIDS 
READINGS AT JUNCTION 
Kv. Amp. 
Read- H. V. H. V. Per- 
ing Volts | by |Amp.| by cent | Amp. 


No. | Freq. | L. V. | ratio | L. V. | ratio | Kw. | Kv-a.| P. F. 

21 30 4672 | 129.6 572 | 20.6 192 4630| 4.15 0.5 
22 30 6006 | 166.6 896 | 32.3 | 3360 9320 | 36.04) 12.0 
23 30 7390 | 205.0] 1244 | 44.8 | 7970 | 15920] 50.05]. 20.5 


Neutral Current Begins at 126,500 volts 
Transformer Ratio = 120000/208000Y : 7500 = 27.73 :1 
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TABLE XVIII—Continued 


READINGS AT GRAND RAPIDS 


Reading Volts 
No. neutral 
21 4440 
22 5640 
23 6900 


Transformer Ratio Grand Rapids 140000/242500Y = 32.33 :1 


Dato, piers. eehes. aS. § ELSE Oct. 19, 1919 
Weather. 22. 083 2.) 4587.2 SS Clear, sunshiny 
TABLE XIX 


TEST NO. 45. CORONA LOSS TEST. 
LINE FROM JUNCTION TO GRAND RAPIDS 
TRANSFORMERS ON AT GRAND RAPIDS. 
NEUTRAL GROUNDED AT JUNCTION 
NEUTRAL ISOLATED AT GRAND RAPIDS 


READINGS AT JUNCTION 


Ky. Amp. 
Read- H, V. H. ¥. Per- 
ing Volts by | Amp.| by cent | Amp. 
No. | Freq. | L. V. | ratio | L. V. | ratio | Kw. | Kv-a.| P. F. | Neut. 
1 30 4470 | 124.0 544 | 19.6 96 | 4210 2.3 0 
2 30 5040 | 139.8 620 | 22.4 528 | 5410 9.8 2.25 
3 30 5575 | 154.5 : 7.50 
4 30 5640 | 156.4 732 | 26.4 | 2136 | 7150 | 29.9 8.15 
5 30 6030 |! 167.2 832 ' 30.0 ' 3360 ' 8690 ' 38.7 | 11.50 


Neutral Current Begins at 136,000 volts 
Transformer Ratio 120000/208000 : 7500 = 27.73 :1 


READINGS AT GRAND RAPIDS 


Volts 
Reading | neutral to 
No. ground 


0 

0 

0 
1800 
3000 


ar WN 


TTF 


Transformer Ratio 125000/216500Y : 7500 = 28.87 :1 
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TABLE XX 


TEST NO. 24. CORONA LOSS TEST. 

LINE FROM JUNCTION TO GRAND RAPIDS 
TRANSFORMERS ON AT GRAND RAPIDS 
NEUTRAL GROUNDED AT JUNCTION 
DELTA OPEN AND NEUTRAL ISOLATED AT GRAND RAPIDS 


READINGS AT JUNCTION 


Ky. Amp. 
Read- H. Vi. H. V. Per- 
ing Volts by Amp. by cent | Amp. 


No. | Freq. | L. V. | ratio | L.V. | ratio | Kw. Kv-a. P, ¥F. | Neut. 


39 30 4360 | 120.9]. 520 | 18.8 72 3930} 1.83] 0 

40 30 5080 | 140.9} 612 | 22.1 552 5385 | 10.25} 1.25 
41 30 5470 |151.7| 680 | 24.5 | 1584 | 6440} 24.6 | 6.0 
42 30 5980 | 165.9] 820 | 29.6 |-3070 8500} 36.1 {10.5 


Transformer Ratio = 120000/20800 Y = 27.73 :1 


READINGS AT GRAND RAPIDS 


3rd 3rd Fund 
Read- Ky. Volts Harm. | Harm. Fund per leg 
ing Volts | H. V. open per leg | per leg | per leg} H. V. 
No. L.V. | by ratio] delta L. V. Ay Ve L. V. | by ratio 
by ratio 


39 5160 136.8 6120 2040 34000 4740 79000 
40 5880 147.0 8820 2940 49000 5095 84900 
Al 6300 157.0 9540 3180 53000 5435 90600 
42 6960 172.7 10680 3560 59400 5980 99700 
7980 194.5 12845 4282 71400 6730 112200 
8520 209.0 13500 4500 75000 7235 120600 


Transformer Ratio = 125000/216500 Y : 7500 = 28.87 :1 


Dateducienritwsene See ene yeeE Oct. 19, 1919 
Barometer. ...)..0. 0. 6 LE Se 29.62 in 
Temperature........... Fhiatictes tad hay 42.1 deg. fahr. 
RT AMAT CT Stays dbo sitens pag se arerste anne teegetenens 73.2 per cent. 
Wea thent Win ite cE ceeds ete Clear, sunshiny. 
TABLE XXI 


TEST NO. 44. CORONA LOSS TEST. 
LINE FROM JUNCTION TO GRAND RAPIDS. 
TRANSFORMERS ON AT GRAND RAPIDS. 
NEUTRAL GROUNDED AT GRAND RAPIDS. 
NEUTRAL ISOLATED AT JUNCTION 


READINGS AT JUNCTION 


Kv. Amp. Volts 
Read- H.V. H.V. Per- | Neut. 
ing Volts by Amp. by cent to 
No. | Freq. | L. V.| ratio | L. V. | ratio | Kw. | Kv-a.| P. F. |ground 
1 30 5160 | 143.0] 580 | 20.9 840 | 5185 | 16.2 500 
Py NS a3 0) 5650 | 156.7] 728 | 26.2 | 2208 | 7120 | 31.0 | 2700 


3 30 6180 | 171.4] 864 | 31.1 | 3720 | 9250 | 40.2 | 3850 


Transformer Ratio 120000/208000Y :7500 = 27.73 : pe 
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TABLE XXI— Continued 


READINGS AT GRAND RAPIDS 


Reading Volts Kv. H.V. Amp. 
No. Lvs by ratio neut. 
1 5160 149.0 1.8 
2 5760 166.4 8.7 
3 6600 190.5 114 
7800 225.0 12.9 
Transformer Ratio 125000/216500Y : 7500 = 28.87 :1 
SUGHO OM Ects Aches. ok beatles. te Oct. 26, 1919. 
ROI OLOT A geo St ate 29.38 in 
Temperature. «... .scesisiatt v2 ese 42.5 deg. fahr 
umidity.. a2... tae een ee 81 per cent 
Weather oc Lee ee Cloudy 


Although we have calibration curves for the va- 
rious instruments we do not have such curves for 
the station potential and current transformers. It was 
thought best, therefore, to give the readings uncor- 
rected rather than to correct for the instruments only. 
In general the instrument corrections and instrument 


LTT TTT Try Fal 
EEE EEE L Jest 23 aH 
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lonvotoy Me ‘at SE ( high Voltage Equivalent) 


Fia. WeConons Loss, Tusts 23 anp 43—Line From 
JUNCTION TO GRAND Rapips—No TRANSFORMERS AT GRAND 
Raprps—NEvUTRAL GROUNDED AT JUNCTION 
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transformer ratios tend to reduce the readings while 
the phase angle corrections of the instrument trans- 
formers tend to increase them. In respect to current 
and potential therefore the results may be somewhat 
high while in respect to watts they are probably some- 
what low. The corrections are not large, except at 
the lower readings where they aresometimesappreciable. 

Corona loss, amperes line and amperes neutral for 
Tests 23 and 483 are plotted in Fig. 11 and for Tests 


ind Rapid 
70 S000 GG 0e SoS 
SCC CECE Cee eee eee 


Test 20 Test4ez 
Trea ech sone 19.1919 eeees 1919 


Prati Bs, rrr 
60 6000) Hum. 33 %%6 aoe 
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Fie. 12—Corona Loss, Tests 20 ann 42—Linz From 
JUNCTION TO GRAND Rarips— TRANSFORMERS ON AT GRAND 
Rapips—NEvuTRAL GROUNDED AT GRAND RAPIDS AND JUNCTION 


20 and 42 in Fig. 12. The results for the other tests 
are not plotted, but they follow very closely the plotted 
curves. In Fig. 13 is plotted the power factor for 
Test 20, also a comparison of the potentials at Junc- 
tion and Grand Rapids. 

Discussion of Results. In these tests an ammeter was 
placed in the neutral ground, or if the neutral was open 
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a voltmeter was placed between the neutral and ground. 
In some cases it was necessary to use a current trans- 
former in the neutral ground and in some cases the 
current was read directly. In measuring the neu- 
tral voltage a potential transformer was used in all 
cases. 

Figs. 14 and 15 show low-voltage waves of poten- 
tial and current and high-voltage waves of ground 
current for Tests 23 and 20 respectively. Fig. 16 
shows the potential between neutral and ground for 
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Fig. 13—CompaRIsON OF POTENTIALS AT JUNCTION AND 
Granp Rapips, Test 20 


Test 44. The oscillograms show that both the neu- 
tral voltage and current are of triple frequency. There 
are two explanations for this, one advanced by the 
writer and one by Mr. F. W. Peek. The writer’s 
explanation is as follows: 

In the low-tension delta of the transformer bank 
there is a triple-frequency circulating current which 
is required by the magnetization of the iron of the . 
transformers. This current is forced through the im- 
pedance of the windings by a small voltage which 
multiplied by the ratio, is reproduced in the high- 
voltage windings. This voltage impressed between 
conductors and ground charges the capacitance of 
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the transmission conductors to ground, the charging 
current of the three conductors in multiple flowing 
back through the grounded neutral. The action is 
much the same as for a Y-Y transformer bank with 
grounded neutral, except that the voltage involved 
is much smaller. 


B 
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Fia@. 14—Low-VouTage CURRENT AND POTENTIAL AND 

CURRENT IN GROUNDED NeEuTRAL, TEst 23 

Transmission line tests at Junction Dam, Mich. 

Consumers Power Company, 140-kv., 30 ~ system. Oct. 19, 1919. 

Corona test at 198 kv., line, Junction to Grand Rapids, 

No transformer at Grand Rapids. Neutral grounded at Junction. 

Curve A—Current in neutral ground. 

Curve B—Current in transmission line. 

Curve C—Voltage across transmission line transformers. 


Mr. Peek ascribed this triple-frequency ground 
current to the corona, the theory being as follows: 

The corona starts at a point well up on the ascend- 
ing part of the voltage wave, and disappears when 


Fig. 15—Low-Vourace CURRENT AND _. PoTenTIAL AND 
CuRRENT IN GROUNDED NEvutTRAL, Test 20 
Transmission line tests at Junction Dam, Mich. cms 
Consumers Power Company, 140-kv., 30 ~ system. Oct. 19, 1919. 
Corona test at 208 kv., line, Junction to Grand Rapids. 


Grand Rapids transformers on neutral grounded at Junction pi et 
Rapids, 

Curve A—Current in neutral ground. 

Curve B—Current in transmission line. 

Curve C—Voltage across transmission line transformers. 
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the wave has passed through a maximum and reached 
the same value on the descending portion. This 
occurs every half-cycle and has the effect of placing 
a pulsation or harmonic in the voltage wave. The 
pulsation may be of any odd frequency depending 
on the point at which the corona starts. Naturally 
the third harmonic being the first harmonic encoun- 
tered and being in phase in all three legs, is the most 
conspicuous. This triple-frequency voltage, acting on 
the capacitance of the system, which itself is pulsa- 
ting on account of the increase and decrease of diame- 
ter of the conductor due to corona, causes a triple- 
frequency charging current to flow through the ca- 
pacitance to ground and back through the grounded 
neutral. 

Mr. Peek has made some laboratory tests, which show 
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Fie. 16—Low-Voutracrt PorentiaAL AND POTENTIAL FROM 
NEUTRAL TO GrounD, Test 44 
Transmission line tests at Junction Dam, Mich. 
Consumers Power Company, 140-kv., 30 ™ system. Oct. 26, 1919. 
Corona test at 155 kv., line, Junction to Grand Rapids. 
Grand Rapids transformers on neutral open at Junction, neutral grounded 


“at Grand Rapids. 


Curve A—Voltage, neutral to ground. 
Curve B—Voltage bus side of 7500-volt switch. 


conclusively that the greater part of this ground cur- 
rent is due to corona, in accordance with his theory, 
and that only a small portion of it may be ascribed 


‘to the triple-frequency magnetization of the transfor- 


mers, as suggested by the writer. This greatly re- 
lieves the situation as it places the onus for this ground 
current on the corona, which may be avoided and not 
on the transformer magnetization which is unavoidable. 
Mr. Peek will describe his theory and tests in detail 
in a paper at this meeting. 

The tests show that with open line and one neutral 
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grounded the ground current is from 20 per cent to 
40 per cent of the line current at corresponding volt- 
age. With neutral grounded at both ends (and low- 
tension deltas closed) the neutral current at each end 
is from 10 per cent to 20 per cent of the line current, 
the current splitting in this case between the two ends. 
With transformers at both ends of the line but neutral 
grounded at one end only (Test 22), or with transformers 
at both ends of the line and both neutrals grounded, 
but the delta open at the receiving end (Test 21), 
the neutral current at the generating station is prac- 
tically the same as when the line is open at one end. 

With transformers at both ends and the neutral 
at one end only grounded, a voltage exists between the 
isolated-neutral and ground as shown in Fig. 16. 

It will be noted that the neutral current begins 
abruptly in the neighborhood of 140 kv., which means 
that at lower voltage the current was so small as to 
give no indication on the ammeter. Thus with the 
transmission line operating at normal voltage, the 
ground current will be negligible, and no trouble 
should be experienced from it. 

Rise in Voltage. The power factor in the tests 
varies from 2 to 50 per cent leading. We would na- 
turally expect a boost in voltage, due to this leading 
current passing through the reactance of the trans- 
formers and transmission line. Fig. 13 shows the 
voltage rise along the line for Test 20. The rise through 
the transformers was calculated. The voltage at 
the Grand Rapids end of the line was measured on 
the low-tension side, and the high-tension voltage is 
this measured voltage multiplied by the ratio, as there 
is no current passing through the transformers and 
therefore no change in voltage. The calculated rise 
in voltage along the line is considerably less than the 
measured rise. | 

The tests with open line (Grand Rapids trans- 
formers connected), Tests Nos. 23 and 43, should give 
a greater rise than the tests with transformers at 
the end of the line. The calculated rise with open | 
line, however, is much less than measured with trans- 
formers at the end of the line. 
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These discrepancies may be caused by change in 
capacitance due to corona, or by harmonics introduced 
by corona, which will be discussed later. 

Open Delta. In Test No. 21 the transformers were 
on at Grand Rapids, with neutrals grounded at Junc- 
tion and Grand Rapids. The low-tension delta was 
open at Grand Rapids. A voltmeter placed across 
the corner of the open delta read about 600 volts 
with 203 kv. at Junction. 

In Test No. 24, in addition to having the low- 
tension delta open, the high-voltage neutral was iso- 
lated at Grand Rapids. Now a voltage was read 


=—a52 685 
700-720 140 +160 +180 
High Voltage Kilovolta 


Fig. 17—ComPaRIsoON OF CALCULATED AND MraAsurep Losszs 
Test 10 


across the corner of the open delta which amounted 
to 13,500 volts with 203 kv. at Junction. One-third 
of this appears across each leg of the low tension. 
The triple-frequency leg voltage multiplied by the ra- 
tio of transformation gives the triple-frequency voltage 
across each leg of the high tension, and this voltage 
(75,000 in this case) appears between the neutral and 
ground. Such voltages may be expected with Y-Y 
connection without tertiary winding, and it will be 


noted that they rise to very high values. 
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COMPARISON OF CALCULATED AND ‘TEST CORONA 
LOSSES 


It is very difficult to get the true loss, either tested 
or calculated. The test loss must necessarily be taken 
on the low-tension side and is subject to correction 
for the transformer core loss and 2?r loss and the trans- 
mission line 72?r loss. Phase-angle corrections of in- 
strument transformers change the results. On ac- 
count of the rise in voltage over the line, it is doubtful 


TABLE XXII 


COMPARISON OF MEASURED AND CALCULATED LOSSES 
TEST NO. 10 


Kv. Amp. 
Read- | HV. Transformer | H. V. Line Our. | H. V. 
ing by Amp. L. V. Exc. Cur. (L. V. Equiv.) by 
No. calc. it+ji ig — jis ig +7 is calc. 
44 76 7.76 +205.1j) | 4.24— 2.657 3.52 + 207.75)| 11. 
45 96. 10:07 + 254.07 | 5.72-— 5.317 4.35 + 259.31j| 14. 
46 105 10.95 + 274.87 | 6.27 -— 7.547 4.68 + 282.347] 15 
47 112 13.36 + 292.07 | 6.38 — 9.927 6.98 + 301.92)| 16. 
48 121 16.11. + 312.7] | 6.88 — 14.457 9.23 + 327.15)| 18 


39.28 + 337.8] | 8.38 — 31.097 | 30.90 + 368.89)| 20. 
74.8 + 336.07 {10.45 — 54.53j | 64.35 + 390.53/| 22 
113.95 + 345.27 |12.6 — 89.157 |101.35 + 434.35)| 24 
140.1 + 328.37 |13.22 — 117.27 |126.88 + 445.5 j| 25 


NWDOOPRNDYIAG 


2 
0 
0 
3 
5 
49 131.0) 28.0 + 327.07 | 7.65 — 21.797 | 20.35 + 348.79;| 19 
0 
4) 
0 
8 


Read- | Total | Trans. Sum of| Net Calc. 
ing |meas.| core | L. V. | H. V. Line | core & | corona | corona 
No. loss loss IR rR I2R rR loss loss 
44 56 32 2.18 2.19 6.55 42.92 13 0 
45 91 49 3.28 3.42 | 10.24 | 65.94 25 0) 
46 109 59 3.90 4.05 | 12.11 79.06 30 0 
47 142 66.5) 4.41 4.47 | 13.388 88.76 53 a2 
48 184 78.5| 5.06 5.44 | 16.27°|.105.27 79 122 
49 346 94.0} 5.55 6.18 | 18.50 | 124.23 222 350 
50 514 | 110.0] 5.97 6.94 } 20.78 | 143.69 370 644 
51 1051 | 143.0] 6.10 7.93 | 23.73 | 180.76] 870 1118 
52 1700 | 189.9} 6.82 10.15 | 30.39 | 237.26| 1463 1668 
b3 2165 | 231.8] 6.60 10.89 | 32.6 | 281.89] 1883 2088 


See Fig. 17. 


to what voltage the loss should be referred. On the 
other hand, in calculating the loss, there are certain 
assumptions to be made as to the irregularity factor, 
the spacing of conductors, etc. Corona loss starts 
first on the middle conductor and this is not taken 


es 
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into account in figuring e, with the geometrical mean 
spacing. 

Nevertheless the tests here recorded are believed 
to be fairly accurate and the results representative 
of the actual corona loss. Also the calculated losses 
represent the losses accurately within the limitations 
of the formulas for a line which fulfills the assumed 
conditions. 
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Fig. 18—CoMPARISON OF CALCULATED AND MEASURED LossES, 
Tests 15 anp 18 


In Fig. 17 is given a comparison between the tested 
and calculated corona losses for Test No. 10. In 
these and the following calculations m, is assumed as 
0.85 and m, as 0.82. The test readings were corrected 
for instrument and instrument transformer errors, 
and from the total losses thus found are substracted 
the transformer core and 7r loss and the line 7?r loss 
(see Table XXII). The high- tension voltage is cal- 
culated from the low-tension voltage and the con- 
stants of the transformers, and this voltage is considered 
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uniform throughout the line. The corona losses are 
calculated and plotted against this high-tension volt- 
age. The calculated losses are higher than the test 
losses except at the lower part of the curve. Cal- 
culated e, is 108.1 while the test eo is about 120 kv. 
Calculated e, is 148.5 kv. 

In Fig. 18 are given comparisons of calculated and 
test losses for Tests 15 and 18. In this case the test 
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Fria. 19--ComMPparIson or CALCULATED AND MEASURED Losszs, 
Txst 20 


losses given are the total losses, including transformer 
losses and line 7?r. The voltage is the low-tension 
voltage times the ratio, uncorrected for rise through 
the transformer. The comparison here is useful mainly © 
in showing the shape of the curves. The calculated 
eo for Test 15 is 86.6 kv. based on storm @ = 0.8 
fair weather e). This is apparently too low a value. 
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It may be that the rain was not sufficient to give such 
a lowering of é, although reports showed that there 
was a gentle drizzle at the two ends of the line and at 
Croton, part way along the line. The calculated 
e, for Test 15 is 148.8 kv. For Test 18 the calculated 
éy is 110.4 and e, 151.1 kv. 

Fig. 19 gives a comparison of tested and calculated 
losses for Test 20. The test loss is the total loss less 
the transformer loss and line 7?r loss, (see Table XXIII). 
The calculated loss is plotted-for the average of the 
high-tension voltages at Junction and Grand Rapids. 
Calculated eo is 107.5 kv., and e, 148.6 kv. 

In Fig. 20 are plotted the net corona loss (that is 
total test loss minus transformer loss at both ends of 
line and line 7?r loss) and the calculated corona loss for 
Test 42, (see Table XXIV). The losses are plotted 
against the average of the high-tension voltages at the 
two ends of the line as found by test. The calculated 
€o in this case is 108.9 and e, is 149.3 kv. 

The test readings of Tests 20 and 42 are subject 
to correction for instrument and instrument transformer 
errors, which would probably increase the values of 
kilowatts at the low points. 

It is evident from a comparison of the test and cal- 
culated curves shown on Fig. 17 to 20 inclusive that 
while these curves are in general very much alike in 
shape and magnitude, still there are some marked dis- 
crepancies, and at the lower part of the curve in par- 
ticular there are noticeable deviations. The test 
curves in all cases give a lower loss and have a more 
abrupt bend than the calculated curves. Peek ex- 
plains this by saying that below e, the quadratic law 
does not hold, that the loss here is due to irregulari- 
ties and that the probability law governs. The prob- 
ability law is stated: 

P, = Gy" (€,-?) 
in which q is a coefficient depending on the number of 
spots and h is a coefficient depending on the size of the 
spots. This loss, therefore, depends on two coefficients 
whose value it is difficult to approximate. 

Peek further states that it is of practical importance 
only to know the limits of the loss on this part of 
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the curve and that e) should generally be the limit of 
the voltage on practical lines, as otherwise storm losses 
become excessive. This is very well taken and we have 
no doubt that Peek has stated the case correctly. 
The desirability of operating below e) is more evident 


90 9000 
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220 240 


80 100 /20° 1/40 /60 1480 200 
Low Voltage Kv at Junction (High Voltage £; quivalent) 


Fig. 20—CompaRIsON OF CALCUALTED AND MerAsurep Losszs, 
; Trst 42 


than ever in view of the ground current described in 
this paper. 

Nevertheless a large number of systems are operating 
between é) and e, and in figuring on new systems or 
extensions to old systems, it is frequently an economical 
problem whether to go to a larger size conductor or 
to stand a limited amount of corona loss. In these cases 
it is desirable to be able to calculate approximately the 
losses between é, and e,, and to know whether the actual 
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losses will be higher or lower than the calculated losses. 

It is doubtful whether the present data are sufficient 
or of enough accuracy to use in checking the corona 
law, but itwould seem desirable that the law bechecked 
by actual line tests to determine whether or not there is 
any regularity or uniformity below e, or whether the de- 
duction of any general law -is hopeless, as intimated 
by Peek. 


CHANGE IN CAPACITANCE 


Some discrepancies were noted in these tests be- 
tween the calculated charging current and the tested 
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Fig. 21—Comparison oF CALCULATED AND MEASURED CHARG- 
ING -CURRENT, TrEsT 20 


charging current of the line, between the calculated 
voltage increase along the line and the measured 
voltage rise, also between the calculated ground current 
and the measured ground current. These quantities 
may be brought closer together by assuming that the 
corona which breaks down the air surrounding the 
conductor and makes it conducting has the effect of 
increasing the diameter of the conductor, thereby in- 


creasing the capacitance and decreasing the inductance 
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from the calculated values. Also the harmonics 
placed in the voltage by the corona would naturally 
increase the charging current and the rise in voltage 
along the line. 

In Fig. 21 (see table XXV) the total high-tension 
current of Test No. 20 is plotted, also the power and 
reactive components, the former being due to the co- 
rona loss and the latter being the charging current. 
The theoretical charging current with constant ca- 


TABLE XXV 


COMPARISON OF MEASURED AND CALCULATED 
CHARGING CURRENT 
TEST NO. 20 


Avg. Calc. chg. Capacity to 
L. V. Kv. H. Vv. Kv. current Test chg. give test chg. 
Junction Junct. & C = 1.322 current current 
(H. V. Equiv.)} Gr. Rapids | microfarads microfarads 
100 105.8 15.2 16.2 1.406 
110 116.1 16.7 16.6 1.313 
120 126.5 18.2 18.3 1.33 
130 136.9 19.7 20.2 1.356 
140 147.3 21.2 21.8 1.36 
150 157.8 22. .W, 24.3 1.415 
160 168.2 24.2 26.6 1.452 
170 178.7 25.0% 29.6 1.522 
180 189.2 27.22 32.9 1.598 
190 199.6 28.7 35.7 1.642 
200 210.1 30.4 38.5 1.685 
210 220.7 lan 41.5 1.728 
220 231.1 33.3 44.3 1.76 
See Fig. 21. 


pacitance of 1.322 microfarads to neutral is also plotted. 
It will be seen’ that there is a constantly increasing 
deviation between the calculated and tested charging 
currents. The values of capacitance which would 
give the tested charging current are plotted and it 
will be noted that they begin at 1.322 microfarads 
and increase with increasing voltage. 

On Fig. 22 are plotted the neutral ground current 
measured, at Grand Rapids in Test 44, the neutral 
voltage at Junction and the calculated neutral ground 
current found from the neutral voltage and the theo- 
retical capacitance of 1.322 microfarads from conductor 
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Fria. 22—Comparison or CALCULATED AND MEASURED 
CuRRENT IN GrRoUNDED NeutrRAL, Test 44 


to neutral, (see Table XXVI). The test values are 
greater than the calculated and tend to become in- 
creasingly greater at the higher voltages. There are 
also plotted the values of capacitance which would 
give the measured charging current. These are 
greater than 1.322 microfarads but appear to de- 
crease with increasing voltage. This is not consistent 
with the preceding paragraph, in which the capacitance 
is found to increase with increasing voltage. If we 
assume that not all the neutral current is capacitance 
current, but part of it is true power, or corona current, 
then we can arrive at a reasonable capacitance curve. 


TABLE XXVI 


COMPARISON OF MEASURED AND CALCULATED 
NEUTRAL CURRENT 
TEST NO. 44 


Calc. neut. Capacity to 
L. V. Kv. - * Volts current Test neut. | give test neut. 

Junction Neut. C€, = 1.322 current current 

(H. V. Equiv.)| to Ground microfarads chg. microfarads 
145 900 2.02 3.25, 2.128 
150 1800 4.04 6.0 1.963 
155 2475 5.55 8.0 1.903 
160 | 3000 6.73 9.6 1.884 
165 (3425 7.68 10.75 1.849 
170 | _ 3750 8.42 11.5 1.806 
175. 4030 9.04 12.0 1.754. 


See Fig. 22. : sh 
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We, however, introduce a new element into corona 
loss, namely a triple-frequency component. 

The actual rise in voltage over the line is apparently 
greater than the calculated rise, for example the tested 
rise in Test No. 42 at 180 kv.(equivalent high voltage) 
is 4300 volts or 2.34 per cent, while the calculated rise 
is only 600 volts or 0.33 per cent. 

The above calculations are based on a capacitance 
of 1.322 x 10° farad and a reactance of 41.5 ohms 
for the 101.5-mile line, which are the calculated values 
for the particular size and spacing of conductor. 
Now if the radius of the conductor is increased to give 
increased capacitance as shown on Figs. 21 and 22, 
most of the calculated results show a much closer agree- 
ment to the tests. From this it appears that the 
radius of the conductor increases with the corona, 
perhaps being a function of the excess of the applied 
voltage over the critical corona voltage. The rise in 
voltage along the line is only partly accounted for in 
this manner, and harmonics may play a controlling 
part here. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Corona losses at approximately 210 kv. at the 
generating end and 225 kv. at the receiving end of 
a 100-mile line of 110,000-cir. mil conductor have been 
recorded. . 

The losses in general follow Peek’s law, with some 
deviation especially at the lower voltages, where the 
tested loss is as a rule less than the calculated. 

_ A current in the grounded neutral was encountered 

which at the higher voltages was about 40 per cent 
of the line current. This current begins at about 
the normal line voltage. It is apparently due to the co- 
rona, which causes a pulsation in the voltage wave 
and a triple-frequency current to flow through the 
capacitance to ground and back through the grounded 
neutral. fr 

The line charging current, the current in grounded 
neutral and the rise in voltage along the line are all 
greater than calculated from the geometrical capaci- 
tance. This may be accounted for by an increased 
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capacitance due to increased diameter of conductor 
caused by corona. Harmonics introduced into the 
voltage wave by the corona may contribute to the 
effect noticed. 

The tests indicate a difference in corona loss with 
the neutral grounded and isolated, probably due to 
the flow of triple-frequency current in one case, and the 


_ distortion of voltage by triple-frequency component in 
‘the other. 


The danger of overvoltage across legs and between 
neutral and ground with Y-Y connection is shown 
by Test 24. 

The tests clearly indicate the desirability of opera- 
ting a transmission line below the corona voltage, 
thus avoiding corona loss and its accompanying 
effects. 
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NOTES ON OPERATION OF LARGE INTER- 
CONNECTED SYSTEMS 


BY L. L. ELDEN 


Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston 


NTERCONNECTIONS have been made between 
the Boston Edison systems and the systems of 
the Eastern Massachusetts Electric Company and 

the New England Power Company, these two com- 
panies serving territory adjacent to that served by 
the Boston Edison Company. 

Connection with the former company is effected by a 
13,800-volt cable connection between nearby substa- 
tions of the two companies where transmission facili- 
ties were suitable for an interchange of power. The 
capacity of this connection is limited to 3000 kv-a. 
by the capacity of the transformers installed in the 
Eastern Massachusetts Company’s substation. The 
principal generating station of the Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Company being located at Salem, Mass., 
the connection with this station is finally completed 
via 22,000-volt aerial and underground lines of the 
E. M. E. Co. Any energy interchanged by the two 
companies passes through three substations on the 
Edison system and two substations of the E. M. E. 
Co., all of which supply local distribution areas. 

The connection with the New England Power Com- 
pany comprises a special transmission line including 
25,000-volt underground transmission, 66,000-volt 
aerial transmission over private right of way, and two 
banks of step-up transformers each comprising three 
5000-kv-a., three-phase, oil-cooled outdoor-type trans- 
formers. Switching facilities permit the transformers 
to be arranged for operation for transmission capaci- 
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ties of 5000 kv-a., 10,000 kv-a., and 15,000 kv-a., 
respectively as load requirements may dictate. 

Connection is made with, the N. E. P. Co. at its 
Clinton substation, from which 66,000-volt lines ex- 
tend to the several sources of power of that company. 
These include not only their own hydro and steam sta- 
tions, but in addition connections with the systems ofa 
number of other public utilities and industrial corpo- 
rations with which it has reciprocal arrangements for 
purchase or sale of power. 

The physical arrangement of the interconnections 
with both companies is shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 1. 

The operation of the connection with the E. M. E. 
Co. has-been uniformly satisfactory, barring some 
early difficulties initially encountered in adjusting the 
frequency of the two systems to the required standards 
and to difficulties encountered in securing suitable 
relay adjustments on the interconnecting lines. With 
the elimination of these minor troubles, no other dif- 
ficulties of moment have been encountered in the daily 
operation of the two systems other than occasional 
operation of the relays to disconnect the systems 
when serious trouble has occurred on either which has 
resulted in a transfer of energy in excess of the rated 
capacity of the interconnection. Under normal con- 
ditions the E. M. E. Co. is the purchasing company 
and on several occasions the line has enabled the 
Boston Company to assist the E. M. E. Co. in emer- 
gencies when troubles have occurred at the latter’s 
generating station. 

In the operation of the N. E. P. Co. more difficult 
conditions have been encountered due ‘to the nature 
and arrangement of the line connections and to the 
more frequent occurrence of transmission troubles in- 
cident to the large amount of 66,000-volt aerial con- 
struction exposed to lightning and other line troubles. 

Violent fluctuations on both systems have occurred 
upon the occasion of short circuits on either, the tie 
line usually opening and separating the systems on 
such occasions. The extent to which these troubles 
have affected either system has been entirely dependent 
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upon the generating capacity in service and load on 
each system at the time of trouble, and in a few cases 
the results have been rather serious. 

Experiments with various relay adjustments have 
effected some relief, although it now appears that 
heavy shorts on either system will continue to affect 
the other in the future as in the past, since there appears 
no means readily available to eliminate such effects 
without unfavorably affecting the voltage regulation 
of the tie line. 

In the initial operation of this interconnection certain 
difficulties developed due to variations in frequency 
on the N. E. P. Company’s system. That company 
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being a large purchaser of energy from companies 
other than the Edison Company is-naturally obliged 
to accept some modification of standard frequency . 
at times in order that each selling company may de- 
liver the power required for each day’s operating 
schedule. These variations have caused some diffi- 
culty in effecting a proper division of the load between 
the various systems due to the desire of the Edison 
Company not to depart from its past practise of main- 
taining a standard frequency of 60 eycles at all times. 
This is accomplished through the use of the Warren 
clock for regulating purposes, and has become an im- 
portant factor in the operation of the system due to 
the extensive use of Warren clocks as time keeping 
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devices by the company’s customers. The company 
has, therefore, unintentionally drifted into the un- 
desirable position of operating a “‘time keeping” sys- 
tem which has ‘been so satisfactory to certain users 
that it has been employed in some locations in place 
of Western Union time service. 

Operation in connection with the N. E. P. Co. has 
caused some troubles in this direction, although, in 
general, time keeping errors are small and are corrected 
by minor changes in frequency over a given period 
or until normal time conditions are restored. 


LEAD FOR CURVE B. 


POWER FACTOR 


LAG FOR CURVE A 


: 2,000 4,000 6,000 8,000 10,000. 12,000 14,000 
KILOWATTS 


Fie. 2—Power Factor Curves or INTERCONNECTING TRANS- 
MISSION LINE BETWEEN THE Epison Exectric ILLUMINATING 
Co. or Boston anp THE New Encuanp Power Co. 


Curve A—Kdison Co. supplying power to the N. E. P. Co. at the Edison 
South Boston Station. 

Transformers at Baker St. station connected 22,000 to 66,000 volts. 

Curve B—Edison Co. receiving power from the N. E. P. Co. at the 
Edison South Boston station. 


Transformers at Baker St. station connected 60,000 to 22,000 volts. 


The connection with the N. E. P. Co. as originally 
conceived was constructed for the delivery of energy 
to that company, there being no thought of trans- 
mitting energy in the reverse direction to the Edison 
Company beyond substation No. 24 at South Fram- 
ingham, Variable tap connections were, therefore, 
provided on the step-up transformers at Baker Street 
Station to secure proper control of power factor and 
voltage regulation which have enabled us to secure 
the results indicated by curve A in Fig, 2.. It later 
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developed that the Edison Company could purchase 
so called “‘freshet power” at times from theN.E.P. 
Co. under favorable terms, and in accordance there- 
with a contract was executed for the purchase of such 
power for delivery during off-peak periods, or when 
otherwise available. 

With the transformers connected for delivery of 
power to the N. E. P. Co. the conditions for reverse 
operation were very unfavorable as regards voltage 
regulation and control of power factor, requiring re- 
arrangement of tap connections to change the ratio 
from 22,000/66,000 to 22,000/60,000 volts, this ar- 
rangement resulting in operating conditions illustrated 
by curve B, when energy is received at L Street 
Station or at South Framingham, station 24.. This 
condition may be improved by the addition of taps 
to the high-voltage winding of transformers at L street 
station or at Baker Street station, the former location 
for the change being preferable. 

To make changes in tap connections rapidly, some 
special operating mechanism will be required other 
than what is now available. Such apparatus should 
preferably be designed for remote control operation. 
Under present conditions a change in tap connections 
requires about eight hours and involves a considerable 
expense. Other methods of accomplishing the same 
end might include the use of induction regulators or 
synchronous condensers if the results accomplished 
would justify their use. It will be obvious that the 
use of either form of equipment will make it possible 
to materially improve curves A and B under any load- 
ing conditions, such improvement being of consid- 
erable advantage. 

Like all transmission companies serving an extended 
area, the N. E. P. Co. in the past has had to contend 
with wide variations in voltage in the remote parts 
of its system, these in part being due to insufficient 
line capacity and to the effect of loads of low power 
factor. During the past two or three years these con- 
ditions have been materially improved by the recon- 
struction of certain lines and the installation of a 
number of synchronous condensers of large capacity 
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at strategic points in the system where control of 
voltage regulation would be particularly effective. In 
the operation of the three systems as interconnected, 
no special provisions have had to be made for voltage 
regulation other than to provide lines of suitable ca- 
pacity and suitable tap connections on step-up trans- 
formers in the tie lines to secure delivery voltages 
suited to loading requirements. In the case of the 
N. E. P. Company’s connection, regulation of voltage 
may be accomplished to a limited extent by increas-- 
ing or decreasing the number of cables and transformers 
in service. 

The successful operation of interconnected systems 
appears to require only the complete cooperation of 
load dispatchers in control of system operation. Modi- 
fication of existing methods will frequently be found 
effective in eliminating troubles which occur and in 
general a careful study of any disturbing factors will 
usually suggest meens for relief in one form or another. 
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Meh Aa PRODUCTION OF SUSPENSION 
INSULATORS 


BY EDWIN H. FRITZ 
Ceramic Engineer, Pittsburgh High-Voltage Insulator Co. 
AND 


GEORGE I. GILCHREST 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


This paper pictures the progress made during 
the past few years in the production of electrical 
porcelain. The information covers: First: The 
engineering and works organization. Second: The 
manufacture. Third: Design and test. 


HE DEVELOPMENT of transmission line net- 
works has progressed even more rapidly than 
most of the pioneers in transmission engineer- 

ing anticipated. No doubt, the development has been 
materially affected by the increased cost of fuel, which 
nas encouraged the engineers to develop available 
water power sites. Perhaps, one of the most influential 
factors has been the necessity of irrigating the fertile 
lands of the Pacific Coast States. Electricity from 
water power sources can be generated and transmitted 
to the farming districts and can be economically em- 
ployed to pump water, to heat the houses, and to 
operate the household appliances. 

The quality of electrical porcelain, although suffi- 
cient to properly insulate low-tension lines, proved 
entirely unsatisfactory when it became necessary to 
increase the transmission line voltages. The first 
thought of the engineer was to emphasize the mechani- 
cal strength, but in so doing, he sacrificed other charac- 
teristics. He believed the insulators should with- 
stand handling, impact blows from rifle shooting, etc. 
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He believed suspension insulators must be mechanically 
strong to prevent dropping the line in service. 

There are numerous reasons why the quality of 
electrical porcelain did not keep pace with the progress 
in transmission engineering. 

First: There were few transmission networks when 
electrical porcelain was first applied to high voltages. 

Second: The demand for electrical porcelain was 
extremely variable. When a transmission. project was 
under consideration, it was necessary to supply a large 
number of insulators in a short time. After the ma- 
terial for this project was manufactured and supplied, 
the manufacturer could not keep a continuous pro- 
duction of high-tension electrical porcelain in his fac- 
tory. He must again manufacture low-voltage in- 
sulators and dry process material such as knobs, tubes, 
cleats, ete. 

Third: The type of labor from which the manu- 
facturer drew his supply had never been trained to 
appreciate the advantages that can be derived from 
labor saving devices. They had been very adverse to 
accepting any new type of machinery, perhaps, more 
so than the usual workmen. 

The most regrettable and fundamental reason of the 
slow development of electrical porcelain has been the 
lack of cooperation between the ceramic and electri- 
cal engineers. The ceramic engineer was occupied 
with manufacturing problems only. The electrical 
engineer, on the other hand, was usually a con- 
sulting engineer because the transmission company 
itself could not afford to assign an electrical engineer 
to the application of electrical porcelain. The design 
recommended by him would incorporate his ideas and 
opinions. He would probably not consult with the — 
ceramic engineer to determine the limitations in manu- 
facture. The varied line of designs which every in- 
sulator company carried a few years ago is indicative 
of this condition. 


ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION 


The increased demand for electrical porcelain has 
enabled the manufacturer to command men of greater 
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engineering ability. These men have sufficient train- 
ing to appreciate the advantages that are gained by 
close contact between the manufacturer, the engineer, 
and the consumer. The organization of the modern 
electrical porcelain manufacturer is built on close cooper- 
ation between engineers who have supervision of the 
works and the application of the finished product. 

The ceramic research laboratory operated as a 
separate department, is of vitalimportance. Its func- 
tion is to investigate the present commercial raw 
materials; new sources of supply; the proportioning 
of ingredients; the glaze, etc. This laboratory has 
complete equipment, a portion of which constitutes a 
miniature clay working plant. This enables the 
engineer in charge of the laboratory to produce ex- 
perimental bodies and determine such properties as 
dielectric strength, mechanical strength, both tensile 
and impact, resistance to temperature changes, firing 
range, and shrinkage. Fig. 1 will give a general idea 
of the completeness of this laboratory. 

In connection with this, the proper selection of 
materials is of extreme importance. For example, we 
find different grades of clays in the same deposit, some 
of which will give considerably better results than others 
which may be only a few feet removed from them in the 
same strata. The ball clays which are now used con- 
tain a considerable amount of lignite and organic 
matter. This type of clay vitrifies at a much lower 
temperature than some of the cleaner ball clays and 
at the same time is a very tough and strong material, 
such as is necessary to overcome the severe stresses 
which are encountered in manufacturing the complex 
insulator shapes. The low vitrification temperature 
is especially desirable because it assists the feldspar in 
the vitrification of the product and insures a greater 
firing range with less danger of underfired or over- 
fired material. 

English ball clay has always satisfied these as 
teristics in the past to the greatest possible extent. 
Laboratory investigations in recent years have dis- 
covered some promising American clays and at the 
present time experiments are being made on some 
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clays in an undeveloped field in this country which 
seem to be even superior to the English clays. The 
laboratory is, therefore, continually investigating new 
materials and with the continual progress that has been 
made, it would not be too optimistic to predict that we 
may at some time find materials which will improve 
the present product. 

The proportioning of feldspar, flint and clay has been 
given very careful consideration in the research labora- 
tories. ‘The present commercial body is based on the 
results of this work. It is possible to obtain porcelain 
bodies from these materials in which certain charac- 
teristics predominate. However, since the applica- 


Fie. 1—Crramic Resparch LasporaToRY—GENERAL VIEW 


tion of electrical porcelain is very wide, it is necessary 
to sacrifice high mechanical strength or very high di- 
electric strength in order to obtain a body which will. 
be'satisfactory in all applications. 

A second ceramic laboratory is maintained at the 
works; the function of this department being to prop- 
erly apply information obtained in the research labora- 
tory to the commercial product and to see that all 


1. “Experimental Investigation of Porcelain Mixes,’’ G. I. 
Gilchrest and T. A. Klinefelter, The Electric Journal, March 
1918, p. 77. re 
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departments of the works function properly, 7. ¢., that 
the proportioning and mixing of the ingredients is 
uniformly performed; that the material is’ properly 
prepared for the manufacturing processes; that the 
speed of the machine in forming and trimm ng the ware 
is correct; that the firing conditions are uniform, etc. 
There is very close contact at all times between the two 
departments and by the continual exchange of ideas 
each is informed of the other’s activities. 

One of the most important activities of the works 
department is the testing of all raw materials as they are 
received, in order to insure uniformity of the material 
and the finished product. Feldspar has become so 
variable in recent years that the old method of assuming 
that the feldspar will always be uniform in quality 
is now a hazard. Each shipment must be tested es- 
pecially in regard to fusibility, for it is this property 
which has become most. variable. A sample is ob- 
tained from the car as soon as it is received; the flux 
value established and if not in accordance with purchas- 
ing specifications, it is rejected before coming in con- 
tact with any of the material in the bins. The re- 
maining materials are tested in a similar manner. 
Other routine tests are the determination of the mois- 
ture content and non-clay substance in the clays from 
day to day so that this variable can be adjusted for on 
the scales and consequent uniform mixture produced. 

The electrical engineering department functions in 
asimilar manner. The consulting staff of the company 
is available when problems arise covering the design 
and application of the finished product. The Engineer- 
ign Department at the works supervise routine testing 
and the application to the product of suggestions 
that are made by the consulting staff. It is also a 
function of the Engineering Department at the works 
to give careful thought to any suggestions from the 
field which are based on the inherent design of the 
product. 


; MANUFACTURE 
The modern electrical porcelain works are the re- 
sult of the changed conditions and indicate what closer 
cooperation and a more scientific organization have 
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accomplished. This is most forcibly illustrated in the 
slip house where the materials are mixed. This depart- 
ment was formerly found in the most dilapidated part 
of the works and gave an appearance which was repul- 
sive to the intelligent class of workmen. Inother words, 
it was located and operated under conditions which 
indicated that it was an unimportant department. 
Today we find the reverse of these conditions. This 
department is now considered one of the most important 
if not the most important, part of the works and the 
general design and operating conditions are carried 
out accordingly. It contains the latest type of ma- 
chinery, with special attention given to labor saving 
devices in order to make the processes more mechanical 


Fig. 2—Equipment To HanpLte MarertaL From Cars 


and eliminate the human factor wherever possible, 
with resultant greater uniformity. The department is 
well lighted and presents a sanitary appearance which is 
in keeping with the kind of work which is carried on. 
The raw materials upon arrival after tests have been 
completed are unloaded in an efficient manner by means 
of suitable conveying equipment and stored ‘In large 
bins to prevent contamination with undesirable sub- 
stances which are carried about in the air in industrial 
centers. (Figs. 2 and 3.) These bins are directly ad- 
jacent to the mixing department and the same con- 
veying equipment can be used to bring the material 
into a location where it can be conveniently used in 
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the process. (Fig. 4.) The materials are weighed 
with the minimum amount of manual labor and in 
such a way that the workmen cannot easily make an 
error of any consequence. The apparatus is built 
compactly so that the little transportation which is 
necessary is performed mechanically. (Figs. 5 and 6.) 

The feldspar and flint which were formerly mixed 
together with the clays in the blungers are now first 
ground in ball mills in the wet state sufficiently to 
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Fig. 3—Marteriau STorAGe BIN 


produce a fineness which has been found to be nec- 
essary and which cannot be obtained in the dry state 
which is the means employed by the producers. (Fig. 
7). The cost is large, but the results that are obtained 
more than repay the manufacturer for this extra op- 
eration. The finer structure of the feldspar and flint 
gives a better mechanical mixture which makes these 
materials more active in their properties and effects a 
better performance of the body throughout the manu- 
facturing process, especially in the firing operation. 
Vitrification begins at a lower temperature and a longer 
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firing range is, therefore, obtained, or in other words, 
greater variation of temperature in the kilns is permis- 
sible without detrimental effect on the fired product. 
It is obvious that the danger of underfired ware is, 


Fig. 5—Mertuop or TRANSPORTING MateriaL To MIxEers 


therefore, materially lessened and on account of the 
improved methods of kiln firing, an underfired piece 
of electrical porcelain in the factory is indeed rare. 

_ Porcelain made from ball milled feldspar and flint 
is more homogeneous in structure and gives a very 
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smooth fracture. It has a higher dielectric and me- 
chanical strength, although in the case of the latter 
there is a limit. to the fineness which will increase the 
value of this property. In general it has been very 
definitely proved that this operation is one of the greatest 


Fig. 6—MarertaL Proportioning EQuIPpMENT 


Fig. 7—GrneraLt View or Batt MILis 
F 61 f , 


progressive steps in recent manufacturing developments. 


While these materials are being milled the clays are 


| mixed i in blungers. The design of the blunger has been 


changed in recent years and machines are now on the 
market which are much more efficient oe rapid in their 
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performance. Complete slaking of the clays is assured 
in this type of mill, so that lumps of unmixed clay are 
not found in the blunger when it is discharged, with 
consequent variation of the mixture. This has been 
accomplished-by means of double rotating mixers which 
prevent any centrifugal force action and consequent 
collection of the particles at the edge of the tank which 
is so commonly found in the old type of blungers. 
(Fig. 8). The feldspar and flint after being milled are 
added to this blunged clay slip and the entire mixture 
is then blunged sufficiently to produce as perfect a 
mechanical mixture as is possible. 

The amount of water which is added to the clay 
flint and feldspar in the blungers and ball mills is 
carefully controlled by means of self-regulating water 


Fig. 8—Virew or Buiuncer Derary 


tanks above these machines: The amount of water 
in each tank is set from day to day in order to make — 
proper adjustment of the water contained in the 
materials themselves. At the same time the water 
is heated to the proper temperature and kept constant 
by means of automatic temperature regulators. In 
this way the liquid in the ball mills and the blungers is 
always of the same density and temperature which is 
essential in pumping uniform filter cakes and in keeping 
the plastic clay body at the proper temperature. 
(Fig. 9). | 
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The clay slip is passed over a double set of lawns, 
the first lawn being of a coarser mesh than the second. 
This distributes the amount of residue on each lawn 
and lessens the danger of breaking the lawn and con- 
sequent passing through of coarse materials. After 
screening, the material accumulates in cisterns, which 
are now built of considerable size and number. The 
object in view is to provide storage for the clay slip 
after it has completely passed through the mixing 
process where the air which is contained can be elimi- 
nated, giving a more homogeneous clay slip. 


Fig. 9—GrnEeRAL View or Section or Siip House 


The pumps which force the material from the cis- 
terns to the filter presses are designed to preserve the 
uniformity of the clay slip. The pumping action of 
the piston is now transmitted upon a diaphragm in 
order to isolate the clay slip from the pumping action. 
Mixing of air in the slip at this pomt is, therefore, 
impossible and at the same time it does not get in 
contact with the oil in the cylinders. If the air is 
removed in the cisterns the filter cakes which will be 
produced at the press will be solid and contain no blebs 


ad 
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of any kind. Furthermore, the pumps will not pro- 
duce a higher pressure than what they are set for, so 
that the filter cakes are always uniform in water content 
and working qualities. 

With such filter cakes the beneficial effect of aging 
is largely reduced and it has actually come to a point 
where equal results can be obtained from the manu- 
facture of insulators from clay directly from the filter 
presses. Furthermore, ball clays have already passed 
through considerable natural aging and weathering 
conditions, and since they compose the major part. of 
the clay content, the body is not noticeably improved 


Fie. 10—Forming Macuine 


by a small amount of artificial aging.. For this reason, 
aging would have to extend over a period of at least 
one month before any noticeable results would be 
obtained in the product and this, of course, necessitates 
a storage capacity which is not commercial in this 
country. 

In pugmilling the material in preparation for the — 
moulding process, the more modern and scientific 
methods of mixing have overcome many of the troubles 
which formerly were traced to the pugmill. It is 
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now much simpler to produce a satisfactory material 
from the pugmill and with the improvements in this 
machine which have been obtained, the ever-present 
trouble with laminations has been largely overcome. 
If the material leaves the pugmill free of laminations 
and with no air contained, the success of the moulding 
of the insulators is practically assured. 

In forming the insulators machine operations are 
used entirely. This method has proved to be superior 
to the jiggering process, because of the greater pressure 
which is obtainable and the elimination of the human 
factor with the consequent possibility of a non-uniform 
product. A greater production can be obtained from 


Fig. 11—ConpitTioninc DRYER 


the machines with an improvement in quality. (Fig. 
10. 

He means of modern conditioning dryers, the in- 
sulators can be rapidly and uniformly dried to the 
stage where they can be removed from the moulds 
without distortion. (Fig. 11.) They are then ready 
for trimming which perfects the insulators into their 
final form. In drying the product,to the bone-dry 
stage the modern tunnel dryer has given the manu- 
facturer a means of drying under carefully controlled 
conditions as to temperature and humidity. This is 
of primary importance in drying the material with the 
minimum amount of strain and at the same time 
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provides a method which is labor saving. A truck 
carries the insulators through the dryers and they are 
then taken directly to the glazing department where 
the glaze and sand coatings are applied. 

The color of the glaze has proved of some assistance 
in indicating the degree of heat treatment received in 
the kilns. This method, however, has its limitations 
and is not completely satisfactory. 

Recent experimental work in the laboratory has 
shown that there is a possibility of having the glaze 
indicate firing treatment by means of its luster. If 
this glaze can be made satisfactory to the trade, there 
is no doubt that it will provide a very accurate means of 


Fia. 12—Typicat PuorocrarHic Recorp or Kitn Firina 


determining the degree of heat the insulator has re- 
ceived in the kiln. 

In firing the material, various steps are taken to 
insure a uniform product such as the location of numer- 
ous cone plaques in all parts of the kilns and the use 
of the electric pyrometer with recording chart which 
is operated according to a standard firing curve in 
order to standardize the entire firing cycle. The cone 
plaques are marked according to their position in the 
kiln, so that upon removal if any show that insufficient 
heat has been received, the insulators which are im- 
mediately adjacent to such a cone plaque can be 
segregated and refired. At the same time all of the 
cone plaques from one kiln are gathered together and 
assembled in a rack which is photographed together 
with the pyrometer chart for the kiln. This gives a 
complete and permanent record of the firing of each 
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kiln and also determines the efficiency of each kiln and 
of the kiln firemen. (Fig. 12.) 

Natural gas, coal and more recently oil are used 
as fuels. Natural gas is undoubtedly the most de- 
sirable fuel because of the ease of control and compara- 
tively low temperatures in the fire boxes. The works 
are located in the natural gas fields where the supply 
is abundant. However, protective measures by the 
gas producers have limited the supply during very 
severe weather. It, therefore, became necessary to 
resort to other fuels which has brought about the use of 
oil. This fuel has proved to be much more satis- 
factory than coal, because its control can be as easily 


+ 3 i 


Fic. 13—ComBinatTion Ort AND GAs BURNER 


manipulated as that of gas and the only difficulty en- 
countered is the excessive local heat of the oil flame. 
This has been overcome by the use of superior re- 
fractories so that equal results can be obtained with 
oil, the only difference being in the cost. Coal is, of 
course, cheaper than oil as far as cost of fuel itself is 
concerned, but the ease of control and the more uni- 
form and satisfactory results which are obtained from 
the oil with consequent better quality of finished pro- 
duct has proved conclusively.that the final cost of 
production with oil is cheaper than coal. Combination 
oil and gas burners are used so that gas can be used 
whenever available and the change to oil can be made 
at any time without loss of heat in the kiln. (Fig. 18.) 
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ROUTINE TESTING 


The porcelain parts are carefully inspected as they 
are drawn from the kilns. Parts having cracks or 
other defects that can be detected visually are im- 
mediately scrapped. Thereafter the parts are sub- 
jected to a 60-cycle flash-over test. The charac- 
teristics of the transformer are such as to give a 60- 
eycle voltage with a superimposed high- frequency 
voltage. Fig. 14 is indicative of the test. 

The insulators having cemented hardware are then 
assembled with neat Portland-eement and placed in a 
closed chamber where they are subjected to an at- 


Fig. 14—Rovutine Ewectrricat Test or PoRCELAIN Tien 


mosphere of steam during the initial set of the cement. 
The insulators are then given a routine mechanical 
test at a load dependent upon the inherent design of the 
insulator and its application. After the routine 
mechanical test the assembled insulators are again 
subjected to a flash-over test, similar in characteristics 
to that applied to the porcelain parts. It is not neces- 
sary, of course, to give the suspension insulators not 
assembled with hardware a second electrical test. 


DESIGN TESTS 


It is very difficult to provide tests which will du- 
plicate service conditions since it is impossible to re- 
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produce in short periods of time in the laboratory the 
temperature cyclic changes which will occur in line 
service. Although engineers who are familiar with the 
testing of electrical porcelain do not feel satisfied with 
laboratory tests, nevertheless all agree that the design 
which passes severe laboratory tests has apparent 
merits. 

Many articles have been published in the engineer- 
ing periodicals during the last few years discussing 
types and causes of failures of electrical porcelain. 
These articles have been presented by men in the field 
and by representatives of the manufacturers. In gen- 


Fig. 15—Dievectric Fietp or Car anp Pin SUSPENSION 
INSULATOR 


eral, engineers agree that the failure of suspension in- 
sulators having cemented hardware is largely due to 
two causes. First: Porosity. Second: Mechanical 
stresses. Z . : 
No doubt, porosity was one of the vital factors in 
causing the failure of the suspension insulators manu- 
factured prior to about 1914. It is not necessary to 
go into a discussion of the causes of porosity. A brief 
statement that the porous insulator is an insulator 
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that is underfired is perhaps sufficient. Of course, 
if we consider the problems of the manufacturer it 
may be that the material is not properly fired, that 
the ingredients are not properly proportioned or ground, 
ete. The subject of porosity affords sufficient infor- 
mation for an article. Now that due consideration is 
given to all of these factors, the more progressive 
manufacturers have practically eliminated porous ware. 
Second: Mechanical stresses have always been in- 
strumental in the failure of suspension insulators hav- 
ing cemented hardware. Although porosity may have 
been a vital factor prior to about 1914, mechanical 
stresses have continued to give trouble and are more 
difficult to eliminate. The subject of mechanical stress 
has also been very generally discussed in the engineering 
periodicals and everyone is familiar with the present 
assembly methods and the very gratifying results 
obtained. The elimination of the mechanical stresses 
caused by temperature changes without doubt, de- 
pends upon first, the design; second, the assembly of 
the hardware and porcelain; third, the setting of the 
cement under temperature and moisture conditions, etc. 
It is impossible to give in any detail an analysis of 
the design tests which our engineers have made during 
the past few months. In order to give a general pic- 
ture of the problems involved, the various lines of 
research are indicated by the following paragraphs. 


ELECTROSTATIC FIELD 


The cap and pin suspension insulator or the inter- 
linked type insulator do not represent ideal electrical 
designs from a consideration of the electrostatic field. 
However, it is necessary in nearly all commercial de- 
signs to sacrifice some efficiency of electrical design 
to produce a commercial unit which will be economical 
under the average conditions, 7.e., a unit which will 
_ perform satisfactorily in dry climates, or in humid cli- 
mates, indoors, outdoors, ete. The design of insulators 
based on theoretical principles is discussed in con- 
siderable detail in a paper presented before the 
American Institute in June 19182. It is not 


2. Application of Theory and Practise to the Design of Trans- 
mission Line Insulators, G. 1. Gilchrest, Trans. A. I. BE. E., 1918. 
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necessary to go into a detailed discussion of the electro- 
static design of suspension insulators since everyone is 
somewhat familiar with the theoretical principles. 

For general information and interest, Figs. 15 and 
16 are included. Fig. 15 pictures the electrostatic field 
of the cap and pin suspension insulator; Fig. 16 pic- 
tures that of the interlinked insulator. To obtain the 
most efficient electrical characteristics the lines of 
of force in the area about the insulator should be 
either parallel or perpendicular to the surface of the 
insulating material. It is interesting to note the dif- 
ference in the field about the two suspension insulators. 


Fig. 16—Dienectric Freip or INTERLINKED INSULATOR 


‘As a matter of fact, the distribution of the stress in 


the air about the interlinked type insulator is materially 
better than the distribution about the cap and pin 
type. This perhaps, explains why the interlinked type 
insulator has a flash-over comparable to that of the 
cap and pin type, although there is more corona for- 
mation around the interlinking hardware of the inter- 
linked insulator below flash-over than about the cap 
and pin. It is probable, however, that the corona 


formation does not build up as rapidly over the sur- 
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face of the insulator sheds as in the case of the cap 
and pin because of the more favorable electrostatic 
field. 

Several authors have discussed the advisability of 
obtaining an insulating material having a low dielec- 
trie constant or a high dielectric constant. Obviously 
it is possible to divert further from the theoretical 
principles in the design of the insulator if the mate- 
rial has a dielectric constant approaching that of air. 
_ Electrical porcelain has a dielectric constant of approxi- 
mately five compared to the dielectric constant of 
one of air. It is impossible to vary this constant to 
any. great extent by changing the composition of elec- 
trical porcelain. 

To the practical engineer it may appear that in- 
vestigations of the field form of insulators are of no 
particular consequence. However, the determination 
of field form of a separate unit or assembled units is 
particularly useful in determining the concentration of 
stress. Although experimental methods indicated in 
the figures do not give the distribution of stress, never- 
theless when obtaining the results the investigator can 
determine the sections of high local stress by the man- 
ner in which the particles of material act during the 
experiment. This method of investigation is applic- 
able to strings of units as well as to separate units. 


MECHANICAL STRESS 
It is, perhaps, more difficult to provide tests to in- 
dicate the comparative resistance of insulators to tem- 
perature changes. We have followed a number of 
lines of investigation and will very briefly discuss each 
line. 


SPECIAL DESIGN OF EYEBOLT 


A theoretical analysis of the mechanical stress trans- 
mitted to the porcelain by the cemented hardware 
indicates clearly that the expansion of the eyebolt is 
probably the most serious factor. To definitely de- 
termine this in the laboratory, porcelains assembled with 
caps alone, with eyebolts alone, and without hard- 
ware, were tested by alternate immersions in hot and 
cold water baths. The porcelain parts assembled 
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with eyebolts alone failed under the same severity 
of tests as the assembled insulators. The porcelain 
parts without hardware and with caps alone did not 
fail under any of the temperature change tests. 

Several modifications of the solid eyebolt were then 
considered and two special types were produced and 
tested. These were assembled with identical por- 
celain parts and metal caps and under the same condi- 
tions. The two modifications consisted of (A) an eye- 
bolt having two drop forgings assembled with a por- 
celain sleeve. (B) eyebolt having a one-piece drop 
forging with a metal sleeve into which the eyebolt 
could be turned. 5 

These two special designs were compared directly 
with standard design having the solid eyebolt. The 
insulators were tested by immersing them alternately 
in water baths maintained at zero and 100 degrees 
centigrade. The periods of immersion were varied 
from one minute at the start to ten minutes at the end. 
The insulators were not under mechanical load during 
the tests. Briefly the results of this were as in Table I. 


TABLE 1 


____ Number of Failures under Test Passing 
1 2 ao 4 5 6 7 8 jall Tests 


Solid Eyebolt......... 1 4 5 2 2 2 
Eyebolt with porcelain 

sleeve J. Sues ses 1 2 6 5 
Eyebolt with metal]: 

sleeve. ..<........ 14 


From an analysis of this table it is very apparent 
that the insulators having a separable metal sleeve 
resisted the mechanical stresses from temperature 
changes more successfully than the insulators having 
the solid eyebolt or the eyebolt with the porcelain 
sleeve. Also the insulators having the eyebolt with 
a porcelain sleeve resisted the mechanical stress 
better than the insulators with the solid eyebolt. 

The inherent design of these insulators is such 
that the ultimate strength and the combined me- 
chanical and electrical strength are practically identical. 
Under combined electrical and mechanical test the 


- 
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type with the solid eyebolt gave the highest results 
averaging between 10,000 and 11,000 pounds. The 
insulator with the eyebolt having the porcelain sleeve 
averaged between 9,000 and 10,000 pounds the in- 
sulator having the separable metal sleeve averaged 
between 8000 and 10,000 pounds. The lower strength 
of the two special types was due largely to the lower 
strength of the eyebolts. Later, additional samples 
were made which gave practically the same com- 
bined mechanical and electrical test as the solid eye- 
bolt type. 

After making these preliminary tests with insulators 
not subjected to mechanical load, it was thought par- 
ticularly desirable to have similar tests made with the 
insulators under tension. The three designs were again 
tested under a series of temperature changes at 4000 
and 5000 pounds load. During the immersions, the 
insulators were assembled in strings in series with a 
dynamometer as indicated in Fig. 17. 

The load on the insulators shifted somewhat during 
the transfer from the hot water bath to the cold water. 
This amount of change varied for the different units and 
is, perhaps, somewhat indicative of the rigidity of 
the assembly. It is obvious that the insulator show- 
ing the least change of load must have the greatest 
resilience in its assembly. 


Combined 
Electrical 
Load Shift ca 
under 


Per cent | Mechanical 
4000 lb. 5000 lb.} Loss Strength 


Solid Eyebold (corrugated)..| 700 625 - 50 11,350 
Solid Eyebolt (sanded)....... A425 375 40 11,640 
Metal Sleeve................ 750 500 20 11,090 
Porcelain Sleeverseme nenirne. 825 525 30 10,760 


All of the failures occurred during the test under 
5000 pounds load. In these tests the insulator having 
the eyebolt with a metal thimble again proved superior. 
A portion of the porcelain parts assembled with the 
solid eyebolt had corrugated gripping surfaces and a 
portion sanded surfaces. The insulators with the 
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sanded surfaces proved superior in resisting tempera- 
ture changes and gave less change in load during test, 
indicating that the sanded surface affords greater 
resilience than the corrugated surface. 

Although the insulators with the special design of 
eyebolt proved superior to the type with the solid 
eyebolt, it is not possible to determine in the laboratory 
whether or not service results will be particularly 
better. We have, however, sufficient of each type 


Fic. 17—Tstinc Insutators BY TEMPERATURE CHANGES 
now in transmission line service to determine, we be- 
lieve, in the next two or three years, whether or not 
there is any advantage in these modifications. How- 
ever, the improvements in design and assembly have 
resulted in insulators of solid eyebolt type, that will 
undergo these laboratory tests without failure. 


SPECIAL CEMENT 
A number of investigators have contended that 


Portland cement may be the cause of some of the line 
failures. They contend that the cement gradually 
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crystallizes and that it may transmit mechanical 
stresses to the porcelain. Moreover, the coefficient 
of expansion of cement is greater than that of porcelain 
and this may increase the hazard. In an attempt to 
lower the coefficient of expansion of the cement ground 
porcelain was mixed with the cement. The materials 
were ground together in ball mills in the proportion 
of one part porcelain to three parts cement. Standard 
tensile briquettes made from this mixture gave an 
average of 327 pounds after 48 hours. 
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Suspension insulators assembled with this material 
gave the same ultimate mechanical strength as when as- 
sembled with neat Portland cement. The results 
of these initial tests are so encouraging that the in- 
vestigation will be continued. . 


ABRASION TESTS 


Probably porcelain that is most resistant to grinding 
will better resist weathering conditions, the action of 
acid, moisture, etc. Occasionally, sections from com- 
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mercial and special insulators are tested to determine 
their comparative resistance to abrasion. 

As an example of the variation, a test of pieces from 
three commercial insulators of different manufacture is 
given. The samples were ground under the same pres- 
sure and the same area subjected to grinding. The 
loss in grams per square inch of surface for each minute 
of grinding was: 


No. 1—0.075 
No. 2—0.080 | 
No. 3—0.087 


It is very apparent that there is a considerable varia- 
tion in the mechanical structure. Undoubtedly, the 
individual insulators of any one manufacturer would 
vary, but the difference is also due to some extent to the 
materials used and to the factory processes. 


FLASH-OVER TESTS 


The electrical stress impressed on insulators in line 
service has been discussed in so many papers that it 
is entirely unnecessary to go into any detail at this time. 
The distribution of stress over suspension insulators 
and the flash-over characteristics of strings of insulators 
would require a separate paper. Without any special 
metal fittings to effect a better distribution, the line 
unit of a string of suspension insulators will assume from 
zZ0 to 40 per cent of the total line voltage depending 
upon the number of insulators in the string, upon the 
design of the insulator, etc. Many curves of distribu- 
tion have been published and everyone is familiar with 
the general shape of these curves which indicate that 
the line unit or the two units next to the line have much 
greater than the average stresses impressed upon them. 

The installation of transmission lines operating at 
150 to 220,000 volts, makes it necessary to give careful 
thought to the concentration of stress upon individual 
units. The insulators will be subjected to extremely 
high stresses whenever a flash-over occurs or when- 
ever surges are impressed upon the line from switching, 
lightning, etc. Fig. 18 is indicative of the stresses 
from flash-over. This figure shows wet flash-overs on 
a combination of the interlinked insulators and cap 
and pin insulators. ‘The interlinked insulators form 
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the V part on the string. It is interesting to note the 
parallel arcs which occur under wet flash-over. Fig. 
19 shows a dry flash-over on a string of interlinked 
insulators. A study of these flash-overs by means of a 
high-speed camera is giving good results. 


Fig. 19—60-Cyrcir Fiasa-Over or ASSEMBLED STRING 


CONCLUSIONS 


We should at all times consider that porcelain is 
an extremely fragile material, and that. very careful 
thought must be given to the assembly of porcelain 
with metal parts, especially if the assembled unit will 
be subject to severe temperature changes or to me- 
chanical vibrations. 

Rapid strides in electrical procelain manufacture 
have been made during the past few years. Perhaps 
the greatest advancement is in the methods of produc- 
tion in the factory. 
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The manufacturers are very open to suggestions 
from the field and solicit the constructive criticisms 
_-~—~—s which can, perhaps, be given to better advantage by 

men from the field than by men in the factory. This 
_ attitude will continue to react to the mutual advantage 
of all. : ‘i . a 
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VOLTAGE AND CURRENT HARMONICS 
CAUSED BY CORONA 


BY F. W. PEEK, JR. 
General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


HE FOLLOWING investigation was made to 
a2 study the effects of corona in producing voltage 
and current harmonics in transmission systems. 

In the early work on corona in 1910 a very complete 
oscillographic study was made of voltage and current. 
It was found that the current wave of corona loss very 
much resembled the excitation current wave of a 
transformer or iron-core reactor. A typical corona 
wave is shown in Fig. 1.1 This wave has a very 
prominent third harmonic. 

In 1919 three-phase corona losses were measured 
up to about 220 kv. on a line approximately 100 
miles long. The corona losses, within the accuracy 
of such measurements, checked very well with the 
quadratic law. An interesting part of this investiga- 
tion was the discovery of very large triple-frequency 
currents in the neutral of the grounded A Y trans- 
formers. This current was in every respect similar to 
the triple-frequency excitation current found in Y Y 
grounded neutral transformers. One explanation for 
its existence would be the amplification of slight 
residual triple-frequency excitation voltages in A Y 
transformers by the high capacity oftheline. Itseemed, 
however, as the result of the early work referred to above, 


1. Peek, ‘“‘Law of Corona and Dielectric Strength of Air,” 
A. I1..E. E., June 1911, ‘Dielectric Phenomena,’ pp. 113, 207. 
2. W.W. Lewis ‘“‘SSome Corona Loss Tests,’’ General Electric 
Review. May 1920. ‘‘Some Transmission Tests,” TRANS. 
A. I. E. E., 1921, p. 1079. 
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that the harmonic was caused by corona loss over each 
half cycle. 

When an alternating voltage higher than the critical 
corona voltage is applied to a conductor the loss starts 
at a given point during each half cycle as the voltage 
increases, continues over part of the half cycle, and 
finally ends at a given point as the voltage decreases. 


eyo 
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Fig. 1—Corona CuRRENT—SINGLE-PHASE 


A varying amount of corona and loss thus occurs 
during a given part of each voltage wave. The 
conducting corona, in effect, makes a conductor which 
periodically varies in diameter. The capacity and 
loss, therefore, vary during parts of each wave. It 
follows that if a sine wave voltage high enough to 
cause corona loss is applied to conductors the current 
cannot follow a sine wave but must be distorted or 
contain harmonics. Fig. 1 shows that such a wave 


iO Wie Starts & Capacity 
begins.to increase 

Loss becomes zero 

& Capacity Normal 


Fig. 2 


contains a prominent third. The phenomenon is, 
in fact, very similar to that of distortion in the exciting 
current wave where distortion occurs chiefly due to 
changing permeability during each half cycle. 

When corona loss occurs on three-phase lines with 
grounded neutral, three single-phase paths are afforded 
for the triple-frequency component of the current 
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through the lines, the capacity to ground, the ground 
and the neutral ground connection as shown in Fig. 3. 
If a transformer with a grounded neutral is used at 
the receiving end part of the current may also be sup- 
plied through the transformer. The triple-frequency 
currents cannot flow in the lines if the neutral is not 
grounded. This follows because the triple-frequency 
components are 3 X 120 deg. = 360 deg. apart or in 
phase. Fundamentally the sum of the currents 
flowing to the neutral point must be zero. Since the 
currents are in phase the triple component can satisfy 
this condition only when it is zero; it can flow over 
the lines only when single-phase paths are afforded 
through the grounded neutral. Since with a sine 
wave voltage the corona current inherently contains 
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Line Capacity mi 


Transformers —~ 


Fig. 3—Turee Sinate-Poase Patrus ror Corona TRIPLE- 
FREQUENCY CURRENT 


a third harmonic the voltage between line and neutral 
must be distorted if this component is suppressed. 
Higher odd harmonics are also caused by corona. 
With symmetrically arranged conductors, however, 
only the third and odd multiples of the third can appear 
on the lines. 

Tests were made on short three-phase lines of very 
fine wire so that the corona loss would be excessive 
and exaggerate conditions. The transformers were 
of such a size that the corona loss was an appreciable 
load. A sine wave voltage was used. There was a 
large triple-frequency current in the neutral. 

After curves were made on the line similar curves 
were made on Y-connected glass plate condensers of 
approximately the equivalent capacity of the line 
and of very small corona loss. The neutrals of the 
condensers and the transformers were connected 


together. 
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These tests were made. to determine if the capacity 
of a line free from corona loss could cause high triple- 
frequency currents by amplification of residual triple- 
frequency magnetizing voltage harmonics in the AY 
transformers. There were no appreciable neutral . 
currents when the condensers were used. 

Fig. 4 gives a set of curves showing the corona 
characteristics of a three-phase line with A Y-connected, 
grounded. neutral transformers at the generating end 
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and open-circuited at the receiving end. All of the 
measurements, with the exception of the line and 
neutral currents, were made on the low side but are 
corrected for losses and referred to the high side. . The 
high side or capacity current starts at zero and-in- 
creases in a straight line until the corona point is 
reached. The current then increases much more 
rapidly than the voltage. This increase in current is 
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caused by a loss component and an added reactive 
component. The two components are plotted. It is 
seen that the apparent capacity of the line increases 
very rapidly with increasing voltage above the corona 
point. This is seen by referring to the dotted line 
which would represent the capacity current if there 


A—1. Low side voltage between lines. 
2. High side line current. 
3.-Neutral current. = 


B—1. Low side line current. 
2. High side line current. 
3. Neutral current. 
Fig. 5—AY TRANSFORMERS AND Linss—No Step-Down TRANS- 
FORMERS 


150 kv., 60 ~ applied to lines—Transformer Bank No. 1 
(See Fig. 4) 


were no apparent increase owing to corona. To 
account for the reactive component it is necessary to 
assume that the apparent conductor diameter has 
increased from 0.102 em. to 8.0 cm. or about 80 times 
at 150 kv. The neutral current starts at the 
beginning of corona loss and soon reaches a value 
which is comparable to the line current. 
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Fig. 5 shows waves of low side voltage and line and 
neutral currents at 150 kv. 

The generator voltage is a very good sine wave. 
The neutral current contains a very pronounced third 
harmonic superposed on residual fundamental. The 
fundamental component in the neutral is caused by 
lack of exact symmetry in the lines or transformers. 
Fig. 6 shows a similar set of curves taken at 32.4 kv. 

The curves in Fig. 7 were made in the-same way as 
those in Fig. 4 except that three banks of glass plate 


1. Low side voltage between lines. 
2. High side line current. 
3. Neutral current. 


B—1. Low side line current. 
2. High side line current. 
3. Neutral current. 


Fic. 6—A Y TransrorMeRsS AND Linges—No Srep-Down 
TRANSFORMERS 


32.4 kv., 60 ~ applied to lines—Transformer Bank{No. 1 
(See Fig. 4) 


condensers connected in Y were substituted for the 
line. The condenser neutral was grounded and con- 
nected to the transformer neutral. There was a 
slight corona loss on the condensers and leads. The 
neutral current is practically negligible. What there 
is, is probably due to the slight corona loss. Figs. 8 
and 9 show the current waves at 110 and 150 kv. 
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The neutral current wave at 150 kv. is interesting. It 
appears as a hump at the maximum of the voltage 
wave due to corona loss on the leads and edges of the 
plates. This loss does not appreciably change the 
capacity as in the case of corona on the wires. 

Fig. 10 gives corona characteristics of a line with 
the transformers connected AA. The corona loss 
is not appreciably changed by suppression of the 
triple-frequency current. 

A set of characteristic curves similar to those in 
Fig. 4 was made with a transformer of lower re- 
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actance. See Fig. 11. The general characteristics 
are very much the same. The neutral current is 
less, however. The neutral current wave, as shown in 
Fig. 12, in addition to the third and fundamental 
contains a decided ninth. There is thus, apparently, 
a chance of amplification of the corona harmonics 
by the transformer reactance. The neutral .current 
would, therefore, be pe shee to vary with the oe 
constants. 
With a condenser load the currents were the same as 
in Fig. 7. The neutral current wave is shown in Fig. 18. 
In Fig. 14 A Y grounded neutral transformers were 


7 


{ 
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placed on the step-down or receiving end. It will be 
noted that the greater part of the neutral current is 
supplied from the generator end. The waves are 
shown in Figs. 15 and 16. The neutral current of the 


1. Low side line current. 

2. High side line current. 

3. Neutral current. 
Fig. 8—AY TRANSFORMERS AND CONDENSERS IN Y—TRANS- 
ForMER AND CONDENSER NxEuTRALS ConNnEcTED*—No LINES 

110 kv., 60 ~ applied to condensers. 

Transformer Bank No. 1. 

(See Fig. 7.) 


1. Low side line current. 
- 2. High side line current. 
3. Neutral current. 


Fie. 9—A Y TRANSFORMERS AND CONDENSERS IN Y—TRANS- 
FORMER AND ConpENSER NeEuTRALS ConNEcTED—No Linus 


150 kv., 60 ~ applied to condensers. 
Transformer Bank No. 1. 
(See Fig. 7.) 


receiving end contains a third and ninth. Fig. 17 
gives the same wave with the load disconnected. 

The measured and calgulated corona loss curves, 
given in Fig. 18, check very well, especially when the 
small size of the wire is considered. The quadratic 
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law used in making these calculations is given in the 
appendix. This reduces to the form ordinarily used 
when the wires are large. While these measurements 
were made under conditions favorable for accuracy 
they emphasized the difficulty in obtaining accurate 
measurements on long three-phase lines. The devia- 
tion from the calculated curve is due to wave shape 
changes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Corona will cause voltage and current harmonics, 
of which the third is the most prominent. 
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When A Y grounded neutral transformers are used, 
the third and odd multiples of the third harmonic, 
such as the ninth, may flow in the neutral. 

The neutral corona current will not be greater for 
several grounds than for a single ground. 

If the neutral is not grounded, distortion of the 


voltage may be expected. 
The harmonic neutral currents may be of the order 


3. Peek, ‘‘Dielectric Phenomena in High-Voltage Engineer- 
ing,’ page 136. 
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1, Low side line current. 
2. Neutral current. 


3. Low side voltage. 
Fic. 12—-A Y TransrormMers anp Lines—No Step-Down 


TRANSFORMERS 


100 ky., 60 ~ applied to lines. 
Transformer Bank No. 2. 
(See Fig. 11.) 
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1. Low side line current. 
_ 2. Neutral current. 
3. Low side voltage. 


Fie. 13—A Y TRANSFORMERS AND CONDENSERS IN Y—TRANS- 
FoRMERS AND CONDENSER NEUTRALS ConNECTED—No LinEs 


100 kv., 60 ~ applied to condensers. 
Transformer Bank No. 2. 
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of the capacity current of the line when the corona 
loss is excessive. 

In properly designed practical transmission lines, 
the harmonic introduced by corona should be in- 
appreciable. 

The apparent capacity of the line increases rapidly 
above the corona point. At 150 kv. the capacity 
current is equal to that for conductors of 80 times the 
radius of the one used. 


1. Low side current. 
2. Neutral current—Step-down transformers. 
3. Low side voltage—Step-down. 
Fig. 15—A Y TRransrorMER Bank No. 2, Lines, Y A Step- 
Down TRANSFORMER Bank No. 1. 
150 kv., 60 ~ applied to lnes—with load. Both neutrals grounded. 
(See Fig. 14.) 


1. Low side current. 


2. Neutral current—Step-up end. 
3. Low side current—Step-down. 
Fie. 16—A Y Transrormer Bank No. 2, Lines, Y A Srep- 
Down TRANSFORMER Bank No. 1 


32.4 kv., 60 ~ applied to lines—with load. Both neutrals grounded. 
(See Fig. 14.) 
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1. Low side current. 


2. Neutral current—Step-down end. 
3. Low side voltage—Step-down end. 


Fie. 17—A Y Transrormer Banx No. 2, Lryzs, Y A Step- 
Down TRANSFORMER Bank No. 1—No Loap 
150 kv., 60 ~ applied to lines. Both neutrals grounded—no load. 
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The above tests were purposely made with very 
small wire and high voltage in order to exaggerate 
the effects of corona. 

The harmonics are affected to some extent by the 
transformer constants. 

Calculated and measured corona losses checked 
very well. 

Thanks are due Mr. W. L. Lloyd, Jr. for assistance 
in making tests and calculations. 


APPENDIX 


TRANSFORMERS 
Bank No. 1 


Eah Transformer, 10 kv-a., 400/100,000 volts, 25 ~ 

Resistance low side, 0.08 ohms. Resistance high 
side, 15,400 ohms. 

Reactance reduced to high side, 116,000 ohms at 60 ~ 
Bank No. 2. 


Each Transformer, 15 kv-a., 440/100,000 volts, 60 ~. 

Resistance low side, 0.042 ohms. Resistance high 
side, 5,760 ohms. 

Reactance reduced to high side, 32,000 ohms. 

LINE 

New copper wire. Diameter 0.040 inches (0.102 
em.). Wires arranged in a triangle at 3 ft. (91 cm.) 

spacing. Length of each wire 280 ft. (85 m.) 
CONDENSERS 
Glass plates in air. 
Capacity to neutral. 1.25 x 10-3 m.f. 

QUADRATIC LAW 


6/s + 0.04 (_ 9,2 


p = 241 (f + 25) V4 P8 
10-5 kw. per km. per wire 
0.30 i 
ign p igmay ene me init 
Ja = Jo (2 4 0 \x (I + 230 r) | 


€ = mM gat log. s/r 
$ = spacing in cm. 
r = radius in cm. 

Mo = 0.95 

oon 0 

~ 273 +t 


b = bar. pressure em. 
t 
0.00217 (e — 14.)2 kw. 


temp. deg. cent. 


s 
Il 
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Presented at the 37th Annual and toth 
Pacific Coast Convention of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, June 23, ro2t. 


Copyright 1921. By A. I. E. E. 


A SOLUTION OF THE PORCELAIN INSULATOR 
PROBLEM 


BY E. E. F. CREIGHTON 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 
AND 


AND F. L. HUNT 


Turner Falls Power and Electric Co. 


ANY YEARS ago porcelain insulators on trans- 
mission lines began to crack in great numbers. 
In the earlier cases a few disks in many strings 


had cracked before the transmission engineers had 


discovered the condition. Indeed, there was at that 
time no reason to believe that insulators would de- 
teriorate in any way. As a result of these many 
unobserved failures which simply reduced the factor 
of safety in each insulator one accidental failure 
finally introduced surges which punctured many other 
insulators just on the point of failure. These failures 
were tens of miles apart. Thereby the whole system 
was put out of use. 

Today these general failures are avoided by a 
systematic test of each disk at intervals of time de- 
pending upon the conditions of installation and the 
judgment of the transmission engineers. 

The cause of most of the failures of these insulators 
may possibly be reduced to one condition, namely 
the presence of the Portland cement. To be sure, the 
Portland cement at times was only indirectly the cause 
when it simply supplied the moisture which very 
slowly distilled into porous porcelain. The most 
usual cause of failure of the disks, however, was due 
to a characteristic of Portland cement itself. When 
Portland cement is dried out it shrinks: When it is 
again wet it expands not only back to its initial size, 
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but a little more. In each cycle of drying and re- 
wetting the cement increases in volume until it tightly 
fills the entire space between the metallic hardware 
and the porcelain. When this condition is reached 
an unusually warm day will cause an unusual expansion 
of the metal, and the resulting strain will be transmitted 
directly through the Portland cement to the porcelain. 
A crack will result. 

Progress in decreasing these failures has been made 
by the manufacturers of porcelain insulators. For 
example, instead of resting the cap directly on the 
porcelain of the usual suspension insulator it is now 
separated by a slight clearance which prevents the 
cap from pushing the head off the insulator. This 
improvement is peg made and has no detrimental 
factor. 

For the expansion of the pin the conditions have been 
possibly somewhat improved by the use of a layer of 
soft material next to the porcelain. Unless other 
conditions are made to conform with this change the 
insulator is weakened mechanically. 

Improvements have been made in the matter of 
open porosity by greater care in firing. Some manu- 
facturers have also endeavored to overcome this 
difficulty by glazing all surfaces. 

In spite, however, of all of these conditions, the 
older insulators on transmission lines from all manu- 
facturing companies still fail in sufficient percentages 
to require the expense of a periodic test and examina- 
tion. There is an amelioration without a cure. In 
other words, the life of the insulator has been increased 
but the tests must still be continued. 

The writers attempted to find several solutions 
of this problem and there is described herewith the 
satisfactory results of one of these methods. Porce- 
lain disks and hardware were purchased, unassembled, 
from a reliable manufacturer of insulators. The 
porcelains were all examined relative to porosity. They 
were all highly vitrified, in fact there was not the 
slightest trace of open porosity in a single one of them. 
A few faults were on the side of overvitrification which 
manifested itself in a detrimental way by slight checks. 
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Punctures, where they occurred, took place through 
these checks. Very severe high-frequency voltages 
were applied by means of the well-known oscillator. 
The losses due to these extra severe tests were reason- 
able. 

The solution of the main problem—the prevention 
of failure of the present type of cemented insulators— 
lies in arresting the expansion of the cement. The 
easiest method of accomplishing this is by: removal of 
the moisture from the thoroughly set cement and the 
prevention of its re-entering the cement. This was 
thoroughly done by impregnation under vacuum on a 
large number of the insulators and was less thoroughly 
done on a portion of the insulators with the idea of 
determining the difference in life, if any, due to the 
difference in thoroughness of the impregnation. 

In the endeavor to reach 100 per cent results it was 
necessary to study the characteristics of Portland 
cement when impregnated by different substances. 
One of the commonest impregnating substances of an 
insulating nature is paraffin.! It was found, however, 
that a chunk of Portland cement that had been tho- 
roughly impregnated with paraffin by vacuum and heat 
treatment and then broken would still absorb moisture 
through the broken surfaces. A better material was 
therefore looked for. Some of the pitches were found 
to give perfect results. Portland cement impregnated 
with pitch could be broken into small pieces and soaked 
in water for days without the slightest indication of 
absorption of the water. 

As already stated, different methods of impregna- 
tion were applied. This work was done in the labora- 
tory during 1917 and the spring of 1918. The majority 
of the insulators were given a thorough vacuum treat- 
ment under heat and were impregnated under pressure 
with the intention and hope of getting 100 per cent . 
perfection and a life of indefinite length—much more 
than twenty years. In order to get a forecast of the 
future, laboratory processes of aging. were developed. 
A large wheel, twelve feet. in diameter, which is known 
in the laboratory as the Ferris wheel, was made and 
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operated with the axis in a horizontal plane. Around 
the rim insulators were secured with bolts and these 
insulators were passed through a cooling box next to 
the floor and a heating chamber near the ceiling. The 
insulators were exposed to the air between these two 
extremes of heat and an actual blast of moist air was 
turned on them as they slowly moved around. Here 
was a device then that gave the extremes of temperature 
and moisture from 20 deg. cent. below zero to 120 
deg. cent. above. The range of temperature and 
moisture was exaggerated and the rate of change of 
temperature and moisture was also exaggerated above 
that found in practise with the idea of hastening any 
effect that might develop in actual practise. It was 
estimated that the effect of a single revolution on this 
wheel would give the insulator more severe strain than 
would take place in six months in practise—in other 
words, that two revolutions were equivalent to a year. 
In this way artificial tests were made extending over 
more years than any of us will live to enjoy. 

In criticism of this method it should be pointed out 
that it does not give a thorough test of the distillation 
of moisture into porous porcelain, but it has already 
been pointed out that these insulators were absolutely 
without open pores and that consequently that par- 
ticular feature was not of interest. 

Another set of tests was made on these insulators 
which was more severe in the rate of change of tempera- 
ture, namely by changing from boiling water to freez- 
ing water every half-hour. By these methods we 
satisfied ourselves that the inpregnation was effective 
and that the insulators were ready for installation. 


THE Most IMPoRTANT CONCLUSIONS TO DATE 


Eleven hundred of these insulators, carefully marked, 
were installed on a 66,000-volt transmission line near 
the seashore in New England in July and August, 1918, 
and put into operation in November, 1918. Up to 
the present time there has not been a single failure among 
the lot. 

Thirty-six hundred other insulators of the same de- 
sign, and built in the same factory, were shipped 
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direct from the factory, having been assembled at the 
insulator factory, and installed on the same line at the 
same time as the others. 

A test made on the whole line about a year after 
it was put into operation showed 131% per cent of 
failures among the insulators which is direct from 
the insulator factory and no failure at all on those 
which had received the above described treatment. The 
insulators were then about two years old. 

_Up to the present time there have been additional 
failures, amounting to 2 or 3 per cent, among the in- 
sulators which came direct from the factory, but no 
failures whatever in the insulators in which the ce- 
ment was treated. 

Following are some comments relating to (1) the 
mechanical strength, (2) electrical tests treatment, 
(3) line testing, (4) aging of porcelain, and (5) open 
porosity of porcelain—which seem pertinent to the 
subject in hand. 

1. Mechanical Strength. In ia aS the me- 
chanical strength of insulators as affected by impreg- 
nation of the cement, it is desirable to avoid the intro- 
duction of other factors which are independent of the 
treatment of the cement. For example, it is well- 
known that the geometrical dimensions play a leading 
part in determining the mechanical strength. A large 
head and a deep pin-hole give more bearing surface 
for the cement and thereby increase the ultimate 
“pull” on the hardware. Therefore a type of disk 
and hardware will have a fairly definite mechanical 
strength if the cementing is done in the most favorable 
way. 

If the cement is sufficiently set to transmit the 
force to give the ultimate strength of porcelain in 
tension (about 2000 pounds per square inch, 140 kg. 
per square centimeter) and, furthermore, fills the 
space between hardware and porcelain surfaces sufh- 
ciently snugly to transmit the mechanical force uni- 
formly, what more can be asked of the cement? The 
type of insulator will then give its maximum mechani- 
eal “pull.” 

To arrive at this desired condition the manufac- 
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turing details depend on the application of a few sci- 
entifically determined factors. To illustrate briefly: 
The problem of attaining the proper conditions of the 
cement was approached by experimenting first with 
the two extremes. At one extreme the cement was 
set rapidly in live steam at a pressure of 120 pounds 
per square inch (8.5 kg. per square centimeter). Most 
of the disks came out of this treatment with the por- 
celain cracked due to the expansion of the Portland 
cement. At the other extreme the cement was set 
for a few days only under conditions of normal room 
temperature. As a result, either the pin slipped out 
of the cement in the “pull” test (as was usual) or the 
cap slipped over the cement. Sufficient “‘set’’ and 
“snugness” of the cement may be obtained by a ma- 
nipulation of the factors at either extreme—less time 
and steam temperature starting from the upper extreme 
or more time and temperature starting from the lower 
extreme. 

It is impracticable to give details here in this brief 
account. The treatment must be adjusted to the type 
of cement. For example, some of the gray cements 
seems to have common characteristics. It is possible 
that. refinements in the research would show varia- 
tions in the cement of the same manufacturer at 
different times of manufacture. We did not go that 
far. White cement showed the greatest expansion. 

The important point in the proposed solution of 
this problem is that when the cement is given a de- 
sirable ‘‘set”’ and “fit”? the impregnation excludes 
moisture which would otherwise change the optimum 
conditions as the cement grew older. The impreg- 
nating material must, of course, be of such a chemical 
nature as not to attack the cement. If the factors 
which cause changes in the cement are excluded why 
will not the cement remain constant forever? 

2. Electrical Tests. The insulators at the factory 
and also the specially treated ones in the laboratory 
were given severe high-frequency tests. Those authori- 
ties who have expressed their fear of permanent damage 
to the porcelain body by the severe electrical tests may 
feel inclined to explain the loss of over 13 per cent in 
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only two years of life by attributing it to the severity 
of the tests. This would seem hardly tenable ground. 
The insulators with impregnated cement were also 
given the severe electrical tests and none has failed. 
Is it not more probable that in the assembly of porce- 
lain and hardware in the factory the particular cement 
and the particular treatment of it expanded the cement 
to a snug fit and the alternate dry and moist winds 
of the New England coast caused a further expansion 
of the tightly fitting cement, followed by a resulting 
breakage of the porcelain? 

3. Line Testing. Again it is desirable to emphasize 
the fact that 100 per cent perfect insulators are a good 
investment financially, while the extra money expended 
in ¢mproving the insulator is of questionable economy. 
In one case the expensive and dangerous line tests are 
not necessary, whereas in the other case the line tests 
are still necessary although they may be made somewhat 
less frequently. It takes just as long to test 1000 
insulators containing one defective as with a number of 
defectives. The goal is no testing. 

4. Aging of Porcelain. The aging of porcelain is a 
question frequently brought up. Distinction should 
be carefully made between the deterioration of insu- 
lators and the deterioration of porcelain. There can 
be no question regarding the former. There is, how- 
ever, a grave question whether porcelain in itself 
deteriorates with age. The series of tests of the appli- 
cation of heat, cold, and moisture to normal porcelain, 
which may be described at a later date, gave not the 
slightest indication of any change in the porcelain 
structure. By normal porcelain is meant the combina- 
tion of clay, feldspar, and flint in the proportion of 
about 5, 3 and 2 respectively and fired to a vitrifi- 
cation sufficient to do away with open pores. The 
time and temperature are of the order of 4 to 6 hours 
at about 1330deg.cent. The tests used to discoverany 
possible changes in the porcelain were: puncture 
tests on 60 cycles and 200,000 cycles, hysteresis tests, 
and impregnation tests of dyes on broken pieces of the 
porcelain. While it is tenable that improperly made 
porcelain, using certain grades of quartz instead of 
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flint and introducing other foreign chemicals, such as 
might come in the ball clay or other ingredients, may 
deteriorate in time, we have not yet found any such 
results in our researches. Porcelain protected by 
glaze is naturally free from moisture. It is therefore, 
in an insulator, subjected only to the range of atmos- 
pheric temperature and the mechanical strains due 
to the suspended transmission lines. While silica 
assumes a number of molecular conditions at-unusually 
high temperatures there seems little likelihood that 
molecular changes at atmospheric temperatures could 
be a source of deterioration. The chance of deteriora- 
tion is such a slight factor as compared to more evident 
conditions that we may properly relegate it to a second- 
ary position for the present in analyzing the faults in 
porcelain insulators. To be sure, if the porcelain is 
openly porous and moisture is gradually distilled into 
the pores and is there frozen, the expansion of the 
moisture in the cells of the porcelain may increase 
the porosity. This is not an argument proving the 
deterioration of porcelain with age, but an argument 
favoring the proper vitrification of the porcelain, and 
the glazing of the surfaces exposed to moisture to take 
care of those inevitable cases of slight under- 
vitrification. 

5. Open Porosity of Porcelain. In ‘conclusion it 
should be noted that the use of dry impregnated cement 
solves also the problem of deterioration of resistance 
of porcelain due to the absorption of moisture. 

As an incidental auxiliary matter, the manufacturer, 
by request, supplied a few special, underfired insulators 
for comparison and a method of determining the under- 
fired condition, without destroying the porcelain, was 
tried. This laboratory test was of the nature of 
hysteresis loss in the material. A description of it 
is out of the scope of the present paper. None of 
these was installed. 

Final Comments. Three to four years is not sufficient 
time to furnish absolute proof of the success of this 
impregnation method. More reliance is placed on the 
artificial aging test of the laboratory. There are 
points for discussion and debate and more work yet to 
be*done. We present the matter as a progressive step. 


Presenied at the 37th Annual and roth 
Pacific Coast Convention of the American 
Institule of Electrical Engineers, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, June 23, ro2r. 
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TRANSFORMERS FOR’ INTERCONNECTING 

HIGH-VOLTAGE TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 

For Feeding Synchronous Condensers from a 
Tertiary Winding 


BY ij. F. PETERS AND M. E. SKINNER 
Both of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 

Owing to the advantages to be realized from the 
use of the star-star connection in interconnecting high- 
voltage transmission systems and from the fact that this 
connection requires the use of an auxiliary winding con- 
nected in delta to stabilize the neutral point or’ to 
decrease the inductance in the ground connection, a 
great majority of the transformers designed for inter- 
connecting transmission lines are three-winding trans- 
formers. Another type of transformer which would be 
included in this general class would be that having an 
auxiliary winding for feeding a synchronous con- 
denser used in controlling the voltage at the receiver 
end of the line. 

Many of the alternatives such as the choice between 
self-cooling or water-cooling, or between single-phase 
units and three-phase units, differ in no way from 
the same questions on transformers for ordinary ser- 
vice. However, there are a number of important 
features peculiar to three-winding transformers for these 
classes of service that complicate the design and 
operation to an extent that justifies special considera- 
tion of these problems. . 

This paper will call attention to these special prob- 
lems and indicate the way in which the design and per- 
formance of transformers for these classes of service are 
influenced by them. 


PHASE DISPLACEMENT BETWEEN [INTERCONNECTED 
SYSTEMS 


F TWO transmission systems are tied in at one point 
| only, the phase displacement between the two 
systems is fixed by the transformer connection 
which is used at that point. Future interconnections be- 
tween the two systems must be consistent with those 
which have preceded them. A 30-deg. phase dis- 
placement would require the use of a delta-star con- 
nection. A 0-deg. or 180-deg. phase displacement 
would require the use of either the delta-delta or the 
1181 L 
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star-star connection. The most common condition is 
probably 0-deg. phase displacement in which case 
there is a choice between the use of the delta-delta or 
the star-star connection. The logical choice between 
these two alternatives is the star-star connection for 
the following reasons: 

First. It reduces the average insulation stress be- 
tween the windings and the core of the transformer. 

Second. It offers an opportunity to ground either 
or both the system neutrals at the transformer. 

Third. It results in a cheaper and smaller trans- 
former. : 

Fourth. It offers an opportunity for further re- 
duction in first cost when the neutrals are grounded by 
the use of graded insulation. 

Fifth. It offers an opportunity for further reduc- 
tion in first cost by the elimination of one high-voltage 
bushing. 


ECONOMY OF STAR-CONNECTED ‘TRANSFORMERS 


The average voltage stress between windings and 
core is 43.3 per cent of the line voltage in a delta- 
connected winding, but only 28.9 per cent in a star- 
connected winding, the latter figure being just two- 
thirds of the former. 

A star-connected transformer is cheaper to build 
than a delta-connected one because of the better space 
factor resulting from the fewer number of turns of 
correspondingly larger cross-section. The difference 
between the costs of the two is a function of the volt- 
age and of the capacity of the transformer, and be- 
comes more marked as the voltage increases and the 
capacity decreases. The dry weight of a transformer, 
1.e@., the weight of the transformer with its case but 
exclusive of the oil, is sometimes used as a criterion 
of the cost of transformers. Fig. 1 shows the relation 
between the dry weights of star- and delta-connected 
single-phase, 60-cycle, 66,000-volt transformers, and 
the ky-a. of the transformer. The dry weight of the 
star-connected transformer is expressed as a percen- 
tage of the dry weight of the delta-connected trans- 
former of the same rating. The saving of the star 
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connection over the delta connection is evident from 
this curve. For higher voltage classes the differences 
would be still more marked, while for very low volt- 
ages they become negligible. In fact, for extremely 
low voltages the heavier current may be a handicap 
and throw the difference in favor of the delta connec- 
tion. The economies effected through the use of the 
star connection for high voltages often result in a 
reduction in the dimensions as well as the cost. 

When the neutral of the system is directly grounded 
at both ends of the line it is often the practise on star- 
connected transformers to taper the insulation between 
the windings and the core more or less in proportion to 
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the stress between them and to test them with an in- 
duced voltage rather than a disruptive test. The 
Standardization Rules of the A. I. E. E., Article 
6361-e, specify the test for apparatus connected to 
permanently grounded single-phase circuits of more 
than 300 volts as 2.73 times the voltage to ground 
+ 1000 volts, but the same rule specifically states that 
this test shall not apply on three-phase apparatus 
with grounded star neutral. However, where trans- 
formers have been supplied in the past with graded 
insulation, the practise has been to apply the same rule 
to three-phase circuits until this practise is now pretty 
well: established. Grading the insulation between 
winding and core proportionately with the stresses, 
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results in a considerable saving and makes it possible 
to eliminate one of the high-voltage bushings. The 
cost of high-voltage bushings is quite an item and the 
increased clearances possible with only one high-volt- 
age bushing through the cover make for greater 
safety. 
STAR-STAR CONNECTION IS ADAPTED TO THE USE 
oF AUTO-TRANSFORMATION 


An auto-transformer offers a decided saving in first 
cost over an equivalent transformer with separate 
windings but it can only be applied under certain 
conditions. These conditions are fulfilled with the 
star-star connection when the neutral point is directly 
and permanently grounded. If the neutral of the 
three-phase star-star connected auto-transformer is not 
directly and permanently grounded, serious stresses 
will be put upon the system having the lower line voltage 
in the event of one of the higher voltage lines grounding 
accidentally. Assume a three-phase star-star con- 
nected auto-transformer stepping down from 150,000 
volts and 66,000 volts with the neutral free. In the 
event of a ground on one of the 150,000-volt lines the 
potential of the 66,000-volt lines above ground would 
be increased from 38,100 volts to 48,500 volts on the 
line in the same phase on which the ground occurs and 
to 110,800 volts on the other two lines. (Fig. 2.) 

The amount of saving effected by the use of auto- 
transformers as compared with transformers with 
separate windings depends upon the ratio of trans- 
. formation. The equivalent size of the auto-transformer 
to transform a certain kv-a. expressed as a fraction 


of the kv-a. is aoe where V, and V» are the 
higher and lower voltages respectively. It is evident 
from this expression that the greatest reduction in 
size and cost occurs when V, and V» are of nearly the 
same magnitude. If this were the only consideration, 
the most likely field of application for an auto-trans- 
former would be where the ratio of transformation 
is nearly unity. However, the impedance of an auto- 
_transformer is lower than that of an equivalent trans- 
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former with separate windings, in the same ratio as 
Vi= V2 
V; 


so that as V2 approaches V, the impedance approaches 
O. The low impedance of the auto-transformers in 
the range of voltage ratios where they present the 
greatest economy works against them as it allows very 
heavy currents to flow through them at times of short 
circuits. When the transformation ratio falls much 
below 1 to 1.1 it becomes almost impossible to design 
an auto-transformer which will be self-protecting, 7. e., 
will withstand the forces incident to a dead short cir- 
cuit with sustained voltage without mechanical injury. 
The result of this situation has been to limit the applica- 
tion of auto-transformers to that range of voltage ratios 
where the stresses due to short circuits are within 


the equivalent size is reduced, namely 


Fig. 2—Vouraces To GrounD witH Srar-STar AuTO-TRANS- ~ 
FORMERS AND NEUTRAL FREE 


reasonable limits. A review of the past applications 
of auto-transformers to power transmission systems 
indicates that the majority of such applications has 
been where the ratio of transformation was in the 
vicinity of two to one. 

- The economy of the star-star connection, the avail- 
ability of ground connections, and its adaptability 
to the use of graded insulation and auto-transforma- 
tions, gives it a great advantage over the delta-delta 
connection for use in interconnecting power systems 
and it has been used almost exclusively in the past 
where 0-deg. phase displacement is desired. 
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STAR-STAR CONNECTION REQUIRES THE USE OF 
AUXILIARY WINDING CONNECTED IN DELTA 


When the star-star connection is employed it is 
necessary to have an auxiliary or tertiary winding 
connected in delta to obtain satisfactory operation.! 
In all single-phase transformers and in three-phase 
transformers of the shell type of construction, a ter- 
tiary is necessary in order to supply the triple harmonic 
component of the exciting current which is suppressed 
by the star-star connection. If the triple harmonic 
exciting current is not supplied there will be a triple 
harmonic in the phase voltage which will produce an 
unstable neutral. This cannot be permitted on account 
of the insulation stresses imposed on the system. In 
the three-phase core type of construction the return 
circuit for the flux in any leg is through the other two 
legs. The deficiency in third harmonic excitation in 
any phase at any given instant is supplied from the 
other two phases which have an excess of third har- 
monic excitation at that instant. There are other 
considerations which will be discussed later, under the 
effect of the tertiary upon the currents which flow when 
a high-voltage line accidentally grounds, which make 
advisable the addition of a tertiary winding in the 
three-phase core-type transformer even though it is 
not required to stabilize the neutral. 


USE OF A TERTIARY WINDING TO FURNISH POWER 
FOR A SYNCHRONOUS CONDENSER 


A tertiary winding is often used to furnish power to 
a synchronous condenser used for regulating the volt- 
age at the receiver end of a transmission line. It is 
often possible to effect a considerable saving by hav- 
ing the transformer, which would be required for the - 
synchronous condenser, combined with the main step- 
down transformer. 

When a condenser is supplying leading kv-a. and 
the main load is at a lagging power factor the two loads 
combine to reduce the current flowing in the primary 
so that the addition of the condenser winding will 


1. See paper on this subject by Mr. J. F. Peters, Trans. 
A. I. B. E., 1915, p. 2157. 
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not increase the size of the primary winding as tong 
as the condenser does not exceed twice the reactive 
component of the main load. If the condenser load 
were maintained at all times, it would even be possible 
to reduce the size of the primary. This is seldom the 
condition, however, and it is therefore the practise 
to design the primary so that it will carry full load 
~with the condenser shut down. 

The third winding in a transformer, whether it be 
for stabilizing the neutral point or for reducing the 
inductance in the connection between neutral and 
ground in a star-star connected bank or for supply- 
ing power to two loads of different power factors, 
introduces many features which must be recognized 
in the design and considered in predicting the opera- 
ting characteristics of such transformers. 


LIMITATIONS IMPOSED ON GROUPING OF THE WINDINGS 


When transformers tie together three systems 
where the flow of power may be from any one to the 
other two or vice versa, one of the first requirements 
is that the reactance between any two windings be 
of about the same magnitude. If this is not the case, 
there will be large differences between the regulation 
with varying conditions of power flow between the 
interconnected systems. Moreover, with power supply 
on all three systems, if the reactance is low between 
any two of them, the currents flowing under short- 
circuit conditions will become dangerously large and 
there will be danger of mechanical injury to the trans- 
former. Thus the problem is one of getting high 
enough reactance between any two windings without 
making that between any other two excessive. 

In the single-phase concentric-coil core type of con- 
struction there are two ways in which the three wind- 
ings may be arranged with respect to one another. 

The first arrangement, Fig. 3a, will result in normal 
reactance between primary and secondary and be-. 
tween secondary and tertiary, but in very high reac- 
tance between the primary and the tertiary due to 
the greater separation and the resultant heavy leakage 
across the space occupied by the secondary winding. 
In the second arrangement, Fig. 3b, by making the 
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disposition of the windings on the two legs different 
it is possible to equalize the reactances between pairs 
of the windings. Thisisarather dangerous compromise 
however, because the leakage flux between any pair 
of windings in one direction on one leg is greater than 
that returning on the other leg. The excess will have 
to return through the space surrounding the trans- 
former and would result in an intolerable condition 
due to the heating caused by the stray flux. If the 
loads on both secondaries happened to be in phase 
the condition would be improved as then the sum of 
the leakage would be the same on both legs. This is 
a condition which would be difficult if not impossible 
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of accomplishment under operating conditions. With 
loads of different power factors the leakage flux be- 
tween one secondary and the primary would be out 
of phase with that between the other secondary or 
tertiary and the primary resulting in the condition just 
described. In a three-phase concentric-coil core-type 
transformer there is no alternative but to submit to a 
high reactance between one pair of windings inasmuch 
as all the winding for one phase is on one leg. 

In a shell-type transformer it is possible on account 
of the more extensive interlacing of the windings to 
equalize the reactance between all pairs of windings 
without causing heavy stray fields through the un- 
balancing of the leakage flux. 

Refer to Fig. 4 and note that each half of the trans- 
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former is balanced in itself, ie., the total leakage 
between P; and S is the same on the left side of P; as 
on the right side. The total leakage between P; and 
S is also the same on either side but its magnitude is 
different from that about P,;. The location of T 
with respect to P in one-half of the opening is the same 
as that of S in the other half so that the reactance 


Line 


Fig. 4—PartiaL Section THROUGH SHELL-TYPE TRANSFORMER 
SHowine Disposition orf WINDINGS 


between any ‘pair of windings will be substantially 
the same without creating an unbalance which will 
result in heavy leakage fields. 

From the foregoing discussion it is quite evident that 
to design a three-winding transformer to meet certain 


4 5 6 
Fie. 5 


; 4 
specified values of reactance between each pair of 
windings would impose conditions which are extremely 
difficult and sometimes practically impossible to fu fill. 
This might be the condition presented to the designer if 


‘called upon to design a three-winding transformer to 


operate in parallel with another unit of different rating. 
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REGULATION OF THREE-WINDING TRANSFORMERS 


A three-winding transformer will usually have dif- 
ferent voltage drops from primary to secondary and 
from primary to tertiary. Moreover, the voltage drop 
between primary and secondary is usually affected 
by the load on the tertiary so that if the tertiary is 
loaded there may be a drop from primary to secondary 
even though the latter winding is idle. 

Let the sub-numbers ‘and sub-letters refer to the 
windings as indicated in the sketch, Fig. 5. 
R = resistance in ohms at reference voltage, 
= self-inductance in henrys, 
= mutual inductance in henrys, 
reference voltage expressed as a complex quantity, 
current in winding at reference voltage expressed 

as a complex quantity, 
X = reactance between windings 

= w (L,—.2M,, + L,) 
= 2w (L— M) where L, = L, . 

The voltage drop in each winding will be: 
Ex. A Raliz—jw (La Iie + Ma T34 So Mac Ise) (1) 
E34 =—f, I34— jw (Ly I 34 + Mar Tis + Mi. Ts) (2) 
Bis5 = — Re Ise — jw (Le Is6 + Mace I12 + Moe Isa) (3) 


ll 


Oy SS 


Iie = — (Isa + Ise) (4) 

Ey = + Ra( Isa + Ise) + 9 w [La (Tse + Ise ) 
— Mas Iss — Ma Tse] (5) 

E34 SNe RyeIs—jw[ Ly I — Mar (Ts4 “ Is5) 
+ Mo Is5] (6) 

Ese ad R. Iss — jw [ Le Ise — Ma (Isa 5 Iss) 
+ Moe Isa] (7) 


The voltage drop from winding a through winding b: 
~ (Ey — By) = (Ra + Ry) Iu + jw (La— 2 Mas 
+ Ly) Iss + Ry Ise +3 w (La — Mac — Mar 
} + M..) Iss (8) 
Adding 1/27 w sds Dy Lomeli ve 
and recombining, 
= (Ra + Rs) In + jw (La — 2 May + Ls) Iss 
+ Ra Iss + 1/2j w[ (La —2M.,+ Li) 
+ (L, = '2'M LB, p(y 2M, 
+L.) 1) Ise re (9) 


1 i WO Nir i 
Ves 
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but, w (L,— 2M,,—L,) is the reactance TBSSSs 
primary and secondary, then, 

— By» — E3) =[(Ra+ Ry) +7 Xs] Iss 
+ [ho + 1/27 (Xan + Xae — Xs) | Tos (10) 


in the same way 
Ke (Bis — E’ss) ~ [ (Ra + R.) +7 Kael I s6 + [Ra 
+ Tf2 7 (Xow Xe X42) } Iss (11) 


These voltage drops will appear as complex quantities 
and may be reduced to percentage by dividing by the 
reference voltage H. They will then be in the form 


+a%+jb%. 


Then ie b %)2 


% Regulation = +a %+ 500 (12) 


The sign of the regulation may be positive or negative, 
a positive sign indicating a drop and a negative sign 
a rise in voltage as the load is increased. 

It will be noticed that in each voltage drop there 
is a term which depends upon the current which flows 
in the winding which is not being considered, for 
instance, in the voltage drop from winding a to winding 
b there is a component produced by the flow of the 
current J;, in winding c. This indicates that there 
will be a certain amount of regulation on a winding 
even at no-load, providing load is being taken from one 
of the other windings. The condition under which 
this influence will be a minimum is that X., + X.. 
= X be 

The following tables will indicate in a general way 
how changes in load affect the regulation of a typical 
three-winding transformer. The transformer chosen 
is typical of the type under consideration. It is a 
35,000-kv-a., single-phase, 60-cycle, star-star con- 
nected transformer designed to step down 30,300 kv-a. 
at 100 per cent power factor, from 220 kv. to 66 kv. 
and to supply a synchronous condenser of 17,500-kv-a. 
capacity at 13 kv., the tertiary winding being connected 
in 1 delta. 
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TABLE I 


Regulation in per cent with varying condenser load. Load on 66-kv. 
winding constant at 30,300 kv-a. 100 per cent power factor. 


Ky-a. at 0% power | 


factor on Regulation on 66-kv. Regulation on 13-kyv. 
condenser line line 
100 % leading — 3.12 — 10.75 
TB Ef — 2.12 — 7.95 
50 “ y — 1.10 — §.12 
25 * . — 0.095 — 2.31 
OyF + 0.91 + 0.48 
25 “lagging + 1.92 +. 3.29 
TABLE II 


Regulation in per cent with varying load. - Condenser supplying 17,500 
Ky-a. at 0 per cent power factor leading. 


Kvy-a. at 100% 

power factor Regulation on Regulation on 

on 66-kKv. line 66-kv. line F 13-kyv. line 
100 % — 3.12 — 10.75 
75 — 3.43 — 10.91 
50 — 3.69 — 11.06 
25 — 3.89 — 11.18 

0 — 4.04 — 11.24 
TABLE III 


Regulation in per cent with varying power factor on 66-kv. winding. 
Condenser supplying 17,500 kv-a. at 0 per cent power factor leading 
30,300 kv-a. on 66-kv. 

line at power factor Reg. on 66-ky. line 


Reg. on 13-kv. line 


100% —) 3.12. — «OQ. 416: 
95 — 0.26 = 809 
90 + 0.83 i TiS 
85 + 1.60 Pan ToL bh 
80 + 2.25 = 6.67 


2 
APPLICATION OF FORMULAS TO AUTO-TRANSFORMERS 


It has been pointed out that the star-star connected 
auto-transformer with a tertiary winding is a special 
case of three-winding transformers. 

Following the same system of notation and re- 
ferring to Fig. 6, note that there are three conditions 
of loading. a . 

(A) Winding 13 delivering power to, or receiving 
power from, windings 23 and 45. 

(B) Winding 28 delivering power to, or receiving 
power from, windings 18 and 45. 
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(C) Winding 45 delivering power to, or receiving power 
from, windings 13 and 23. 
CASE A. Let J with propersubscript = current due 
to: load on auto-transformers. 
Let J’ with proper subscript = current due to load on 
two-winding transformer. 
E13 =—R, Ii. R, Ios — (Ra i Riz) I, 3' 
—jw Che Tis a Ly T3 + Ma, Ti. Mi Ios 


+ Dos Dis’ + Mon +c E'as) (13) 
E23 =— Rf, (Los = I,3') = jw [Ly (Tas = be I,3’) 
+ Mas (Lie + Tis’) + Mae Iss’) (14) 
Eas ee ed te jw (L. Tu’ + Mac Ti. + M.. Io3 
+ Mas - 113’) (15) 


In order to handle the ratio between windings ab 
and 6 it is necessary to introducé a factor r. 


4 5 
Fig. 6 

E43 Ei. zs. Eos Eis» 

: a eS t 
bet <7 Bas Ba t 

| Ei 
then Es = (r— 1) 

Tis 1 

and in eae or 
I3 Se 1) L125 also, T45' are Tis" 

Then, 


Eis = — [Re— (0-1) Ro] Tua Rov Tis’ — fw Le Ts 
= (a= 1) Ly Iie + (2— 1) Mas li + L,, 113’ 
=f : — Mav-e1:s'] (16) 
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Bos = Ro{(r— 1) Ie hs’) +3 wl 7 -— DL 
— Ly Tis’ — Mas (Li2 + Tis’) + Moe 113] (17) 
Ess Ga tke Th3' + 7w [L. I,3’ — Mac I12 
+ (r—1) Me Ii. — Map -c 113’) (18) 
The voltage drop from winding a through winding b: 
— (Ei3-— t Hes) = [Ro +47 — 1)? Ro] Lie 
+ 5 wiles — 2 (n= 1) Maseh irs partes 
+ (Rap +r Rs) Tis’ +7 w (Las — Mas--—1r Les 
—r Ma, +rM») I;3' (19) 
Adding 1/2jw(L.— L. +1? Ls — 1? Lp) Tis’ and _re- 
combining and making use of the relation 
1/2 Bas =.1/2 La + 2Mas + Ln) 
=(R,$ (r—1)? Ril Iu +jw(L-— 2(r-—1 Mar 
+ (r— 1)? Lo) Tig + (Rao + 7 Ro) D1’ 
+ jw 1/2 (Lo. — 2 Mav-e + L) L13' +7 w 1/2 [Lo 
— 2(r—1) Ma + (r— 1)? Lo] Tis’ — jw 1/2 (L. 
—2rM,. + 7? Ls) I13’ (20) 
= [(R. + (r— 1)? Ro) Jin + 9 Xen Tie | 
= (Ras = R») I,3' +7 1/2 EX es + Xa» 
= Al pe baa’ (21) 
Similarly, ‘the voltage drop from winding a through 
winding c 
im (E13 — Ess) = (Ras = R.) I,;' + 7 Xav-c I,3' 
+ [Ra — (7 — 1p Ri] Is 
PAGS -c has = XQ) S12 (22) 
~The regulation may be obtained from these voltage 
drops in the same way as from equations (11) and (12). 
CASE B. Developing this case in exactly the same 
way results in expressions as follows. The voltage drop 
from winding b through winding a b: 
(r med E3) = [R, + (r — 1)? RB] Tis +7 Xo Tie 
+ r(r—1) Ry Tas’ + 91/2 (Xan + Xoe 
~ephge cabal ahr (23) 
The voltage drop from winding b through winding ec: 
(r Bos — Eas) = (Re + 7° Rs) Tas’ + 9 X v0 Das! 
+r =—1) Reali +9 1/2 Xie + X.. 
abn) Lia (24) 
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CASE C. In the same manner under this condition 
the drop from winding c through winding a b: 
— (Bis — Ey3) = (R. + Rav) Iss +9 Xa -c 15 
as (R. + r Rs) I4;' == it 1/2 Cem = Keng 
— Xas) Las (25) 
and the drop from winding c through winding b: 
— (Es — 7 Ee3) = (Re +? Rs) Das! + 5 Xb0 Las’ 
aig (R. + r Rs) Tas +) 1/2 (Fie Siz s.r 
<= zo) Iss (26) 
Referring back to Fig. 5, assume a short circuit 
occurs on winding a. Let R,’ +7 X,’ and R,’ +7 xX.’ 
represent the impedance of the lines and generators 
connected to windings b and c, respectively. In- 
cluding these impedances in the voltage drops as given 
by equations (10) and (11) we have: 
=F (Ei. — i Eg)-= | (Ret Ry, + Bo’). J, (Xor 
== X,') ] Ts = [R. siz 1/27 (Xap + v.C8 
2S ae erates a 
— (By — Ess) = (Ra + Bo + BR’) +9 (Xa 
= X,’) ] Tis + [Ra = 2/29 (Xap + XS). 


— Xr) | Ta (28) 
Let Zi = tes + WA Ans + ag oF X be) (29) 
Z, =R,+ Ry +5 Xn +1/25 (Xo + Xav 
— X,,.) (30) 
Z3 7 ity == se +7X,’ + 1/29 Aad + X be 
— Xap) (31) 
Tien le = Zs E (32) 
<< Zi:22.+411:4;+ 24243 * 
T | 
i 33 
a Ai AS AG EN A Hhtacd ae 
2,423 


and Ty. = Is, + Los = Vita Dida Fil, De 
cies” (34) 
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The most satisfactory method of calculating short- 
circuit currents in a complicated network is by the 
use of a calculating board, 7. e., by setting up a network 
of resistances whose values are proportional to the 
impedances of the various parts of the system, im- 
pressing a known voltage, and measuring the currents 
which flow in the various branches of the network. 
From these measurements the magnitudes of the actual 


Zt 
Z3 


Fic. 7—GrapuHicaL REPRESENTATION OF IMPEDANCES IN A 
THREE-WINDING TRANSFORMER 


short-circuit currents are calculated. It is interesting 
to note from equations (27) and (28) how a three- 
winding transformer would be set up on such a calcula- 
ting board. One component of impedance is common 
to both — (Hi.2— Hy) and — (Ei2— Ess) so that the 
three-winding transformer may be represented by a 
three-legged star with legs respectively Z,, Z. and 
Z;. (Fig. 7). 


A 


= Accidental 
Ground 


elas, 


Tertiary 
Primary Secondary. 


f 
Fie. 8—FLow or Current wHEen Seconpary Linn Grounps— 
Srar-Star Connection witH TERTIARY 


EFFECT OF A TERTIARY WINDING IN LIMITING CURRENT 
WHICH FLOWS WHEN ONE LINE ACCIDENTALLY 
. GROUNDS 
In a star-star connected transformer with a tertiary 
winding and with the neutral grounded on either or 
both of the high and low-voltage sides but with the 
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neutral of the supply not grounded, the magnitude of 
the current which flows in case of an accidental ground 
on one of the lines is influenced very largely by the 
reactance between the main windings and the tertiary. 

In a transformer with a 1 to 1 turn ratio between all 
windings the current in the tertiary will always be 
one-third of the current flowing to ground on the 
secondary side because this is the only division of 
current which makes the ampere turns of primary 
and secondary equal in each phase. Refer to Fig. 8 
which shows quantitatively how the currents would 
divide under the conditions shown.? The ampere 
turns of phase A on the grounded side are balanced 
by those in phase A on the primary side and by those 
in phase A C in the tertiary. The conditions which 
determine the division of current are that the current 
in each leg of the tertiary be the same since it flows 
in series through each of them, and that the sum of the 
currents in phases B and C on the primary side be equal 
to the current in phase A since the current is a single- 
phase current. The only way current can divide 
between phases B and C and fulfill these conditions 
is to divide equally. Since the currents in phases 
B and C of the grounded side carry no current, that 
which flows in the same phases of the primary side 
must be all balanced by the current in the same phase 
of the tertiary. 

The total magnitude of the ground current usually 
depends partly upon the impedance of the generators 
supplying the line to the unbalanced currents which 
flow through them under such conditions. For this 
reason it is difficult to calculate accurate y as these 
special’ impedance measurements are seldom at hand. 
It is quite evident however that with large capacity 
back of the transformer, the impedance of the genera- 
tor and supply lines is relatively small, and the magni- 
tude of the current which flows depends largely upon 
the impedance between various pairs of windings in 
the transformer, and may be closely approximated 


2. See Article in the Elec. Journal, Noy. 1919, Tertiary 
_ Winding in Transformers, Their Effect on Short-Cireuit Cur- 
rents, by J. F. Peters. 
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by neglecting the generator and supply line impedance 
and assuming full voltage maintained. Under this 
assumption the currents flowing under various combina- 
tions of grounding will be as given in Table IV. 

I, = normal current in winding at full load. 


Z, = impedance voltage between primary and second- 
ary in per cent at full load. 
Z; = impedance voltage between primary or 


secondary and tertiary in per cent at-a load in 
the tertiary corresponding to full load, depend- 

ing upon the winding under consideration. 
This means that in any of these connections the 
ground connection has more or less inductance in it. 
The amount of inductance can be minimized by keeping 


TABLE IV 
Connection of Short-circuit 
Transformer bank Current 
a — Side on ———— —— 
which fault} Ter- In In main 
Primary | Secondary] Supply occurs tiary | tertiary | winding 
Star Star 100 In 
Grounded | Grounded | Grounded | Secondary| No (¢) = 
oO 
Star Star 100 In 100 In 
Grounded | Grounded | Isolated Primary Yes ; » 
t t 
Star Star Isolated | Secondary 100 In | 300 In 
Grounded | Grounded Yes —— 
2Zo + Zti2Zo0 + Zz 
Star Star Grounded | Primary Yes 0 0 
Grounded or 
Isolated 
Star Star Grounded | Secondary} Yes | 100 In | 300 In 
Grounded or re 
Isolated 2Zo + Z¢|2Z + Zt 


these same impedances to low values. This fact 
shows why it is necessary to supply a tertiary winding 
for a three-phase core-type transformer, if there is no 
tertiary. The ampere turns in the winding which 
is grounded are balanced by the ampere turns on the 
other two legs, and the leakage flux would be very great. 
This is equivalent to a tertiary with very high reactance 
and means that the ground current would be limited 
to a very low value. However, it is limited by what 
is equivalent to inserting a large inductance in the. 
neutral connection. When a three-phase core-type 
transformer without a tertiary is under consideration 


= 
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Z, becomes the impedance voltage between the winding 
on one leg and the windings on the other two con- 
nected in parallel in per cent at full load. 

For this reason all transformers for star-star con- 
nection should be equipped with tertiary windings 
and the impedance between main windings and tertiary 
should be kept fairly low to avoid the conditions which 
obtain when there is inductance in the neutral con- 
nection. When the tertiary is not designed to supply 
a load its capacity is determined by the heating con- 
ditions imposed by short circuits. For this reason the 
short-circuit conditions should be carefully investigated 
and full information furnished the designer. 
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THE ELECTRIC STRENGTH OF AIR UNDER 
CONTINUOUS POTENTIALS AND AS 
INFLUENCED BY TEMPERATURE 


BY J. B. WHITEHEAD anp F. W. LEE 
of the Johns Hopkins University 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


_ The paper describes a series of experiments on the 
influence of temperature on corona-forming con- 
tinuous potentials. The observations have been made 
on three sizes of wire of diameters 0.0251 em., 0.0803 
em., and 0.0933 ¢m., and in each case at several 
values of temperature within the range 5 deg. cent and 
70 deg. cent. At each temperature the pressure has 
been varied from a value in the neighborhood of that of 
the atmosphere downwards, reaching in the extreme 
cases the value 6.03 em. of mercury. Within the 
range of values reached, as indicated above, the general 
form of the law of corona, as developed experimentally 
by a number of other observers, is found to be fulfilled. 
There are separate families of curves for positive and 
negative potentials as obtained by varying the pressure 
for each constant value of temperature. 

The observations show that under constant con- 
ditions as to pressure and temperature a higher value 
of negative potential than positive potential is required 
to form corona. 9 

As plotted graphically, the results seem to indicate 
that when larger wires are used corona appears at the 
same values of both positive and negative potential. 
The observations, however, have not been extended 
sufficiently to show this identity of value. This 
conclusion is at variance with the observations, of a 
number of other experimenters, in particular those of 
W.S. Brown, who concludes that with larger values of 
diameter of wire negative corona may appear at lower 
values than positive corona. Ae 

-The experiments substantiate the empirical laws 
developed by Whitehead and Peek, although the con- 
stants of the equations involved are higher than any 
heretofore observed. There is some indications that 
at temperatures in the neighborhood of 70 deg. cent. 
a departure from the empirical laws mentioned may 
set in. 


1201 
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INTRODUCTION AND HISTORICAL SETTING 


HE LAW of corona formation on round wires 

ule in air has been devised empirically from the 

observations of a number of experimenters. 

It involves the electric intensity at the surface of the 

wire, the radius of the wire, and the relative density 
of the air. 

The empirical law has been investigated over quite 
wide ranges of values of radius-of wire and air density 
as dependent on pressure. Comparatively few at- 
tempts have been made however to study the influence 
of temperature on corona formation. This paper 
describes a series of experiments in which corona 
voltages have been measured at several temperatures 
within the range of 5 deg. cent. to 70 deg. cent., the 
pressure being varied in each case from that of atmos- 
phere downward, in the extreme cases to 6.03 cm. 
of mercury. 

Continuous potential has been used throughout 
the work. Various investigators have shown that 
with alternating corona voltages the maximum values 
of the wave are very closely, if not identically, the 
same as the continuous voltage values. 

The law of corona had its origin in the laws govern- 
ing the sparking between plates. Townsend’, upon 
the experiments formed by J. B. Baille’, first stated 
the relation for the sparking voltage in air as given 
by the formula 


V =39PS +1700 (1) 
Where V = voltage between two parallel plates, 

P = pressure of the gas, 

S = the distance between the plates. 


This formula by dividing through by P'S gave use 
to the relation 


E 1700 
Hvont agagt fied (WN 
P ra we (2) 


Since the electric intensity between the plates is uni- 
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<= 


form and _ therefore = KH. The relation con- 


= 


RH 


centrated the attention upon the electric intensity 
and not upon the total voltage. Townsend ‘in his 
development of secondary ionization first showed 
that in a corona tube the distance S in the above 
formula is that of the path which an ion traverses in 
the greatest field and therefore is next to the wire. 
Under this consideration the above formula for the 
corona tube is, 

des os Avee p Be gplita: 

Se rs V/P 
Where A and B are constants of the phenomena and 
r» 1s the radius of the wire. This equation giving 
the law of corona formation was first developed ex- 
perimentally by Whitehead, Peek and others, and 
Townsend has shown that it may be derived from his 
experiments on gaseous ionization at low pressures 
and that it is in accord with the theory of ionization 
by collision. 

Whitehead’ first determined these constants in a , 
corona tube for air under normal conditions. Peek"! 
later showed that the density or the pressure and the 
temperature together affected the formation of co- 
rona and established the density factor 6. 


3.92 P 
i 
where P = pressure of the gas in centimeters of mercury, 


T = absolute temperature in degrees centigrade. 
The corona formula then reduced to the form 


(3) 


i (4) 


S=A+ (5) 


6 V6 Tw 
which it has at present. 
Whitehead? and Peek" carefully investigated the 
values of A and B with alternating potential by 
changing 6, 7,,, humidity of the air and the material 
of the wire. Later Whitehead and Brown? also de- 
termined the constants A and B with continuous po- 
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tentials by changing the diameter of the wire. Far- 
well’, Watson‘ and Schaffers’ also worked with direct 
potentials upon corona. Their method of detecting 
corona was mostly visual and with the methods and 
material available at that time they secured quali- 
tative results which later experiments under more 
favorable conditions to a larger degree confirmed. 
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Fie. 1—Connection or Higu-PorentTIAL VOLTAGE TO CORONA 
Tuse anp AUXILIARY APPARATUS 


It remained for Whitehead and Pullen* to develop a 
tube which gave more sensitive indications of corona. 

This experimental investigation aims to continue 
the work of Whitehead and Brown’ with continuous 
potentials. The immediate purpose was to investi- 
gate the constants A and B with positively and nega- 
tively charged wires under different temperatures 
and variable pressures at each temperature. 


DESCRIPTION OF APPARATUS 
The source of high continuous potential in these 
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tests was secured from a “kenotron’’* or rectify- 
ing vacuum tube, in connection with a high voltage 
transformer and condensers. Fig. 1 indicates the 
manner in which they were connected and how they 
were controlled. 

The alternator was a two-armature generator de- 
signed to operate at either 600 cycles or at 3000 cycles 
and was directly connected to a three-h. p., 220-volt 
continuous-current shunt motor. The motor power, 
as well as the field excitation were secured from a 
450-ampere-hour, 110-220-volt storage battery to 
insure steadiness of alternating potential. 

The voltage to the transformer was controlled by 
a variable iron reactance. This reactance consisted 
of two coils mounted upon the legs of a core type 
transformer in which the core could be adjusted. 
The adjustment was accomplished by a serew having 
a pitch of twenty threads to the inch, and in this way 
the reluctance of the magnetic circuit was changed; 
and this in turn changed the ratio of voltage upon 
the transformer and the reactance coil. The gener- 
ator voltage remained constant. In this way the 
high potential voltage could be raised in a continu- 
ous manner with an exceptional degree of adjustment. 

In the high-tension circuit of the transformer a 
kenotron was connected in series with a battery of 
condensers, of which each unit had a capacity of 
0.01 microfarad. The kenotron was designed for 
40,000 volts and 1/10 ampere. In this experiment 
the voltage was limited by the condensers to 20,000 
volts. The current taken by the exciting coil of the 
kenotron was six amperes for 100 per cent electronic 
emission. The resistance of the heating filament, 
a ten-mil tungsten wire was one ohm. The construc- 
tion and theory of the kenotron are now quite well 
understood and thoroughly described by Dushman’. 
A small storage battery of six cells in series with a 
small carbon compression rheostat was sufficient to 
properly excite and regulate the filament current. 
The kenotron together with its exciting apparatus 


*Name given by General Electric Company to a rectifying 
Fleming valve. . 
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_was carefully msulated from the ground by wooden 
insulators and logical grouping. 

The condensers were of the oil-insulated high-po- 
tential type and were grouped into two batteries, 
one of six units, the other of four units each. The 
combined-capacity of the first condenser battery was 
0.015 microfarad and the combined capacity of the 
second condenser battery was 0.01 microfarad. The 
needle gap of each condenser was adjusted to 10,000 
volts, thereby making the voltage across two condensers 
20,000 volts. Between these two batteries was con- 
nected an inductance of 0.027 henry. According to 
Hull’ the voltage fluctuation would be, 


2 
: 8in 1 
Mor Fell Git L w? ) (6) 
= 4.62 X 7 X 10°" volts 
whereC = total capacity in farads, 
w=2af= 27 X 600 angular velocity in 
radians per sec. 
L = coefficient of self-induction in henrys be- 
tween condenser batteries, 
= current taken from the second condenser 
battery. 


The current 7 which was used in the voltage measur- 
ing circuit never exceeded 0.01 ampere. From the 
above formula it is seen that the correction factor 
is negligible. That this coincided with experimental 
observations was tested by Brown’. 

The voltage was measured with a precision Weston 
voltmeter in series with a resistance of 1,428,000 ohms 
of manganin wire and of 1,343,000 ohms of lavite 
resistances. About 50 watts was the maximum rate 
of energy dissipation in the form of heat in this cir- 
cuit. The quadrant electrometer connected as shown 
was not used for detecting corona voltage, but for 
other purposes to be described later. The resistance 
in this cireuit did not change within the range of 
1 per cent in this experiment as tested by a Wheat- 
stone bridge upon the summation of the individual 
units composing this resistance. . (See Fig. 2) 


=. 
| 
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The corona tube as constructed for this experiment 
was similar to the one constructed before by White- 
head? and Pullen’. The main chamber was _con- 
structed from a piece cf 6-in. steel piping 19 in. long. 
This pipe was carefully bored out in ajlathe so as to re- 


Hie: 2 


ceive the concentric cylinder supports and perforated co- 
rona cylinder. (See Fig. 3.) Around the inner 4-in. 
brass cylinder was another metal cylinder carefully 
insulated from it. This insulated cylinder received 


A Metal Cylinder 
Well Insulated 


Fia. 3—DraarRAM SHOWING CONSTRUCTION AND DIMENSIONS 
oF TUBE 


a small fraction of the corona current and, in con- 
junction with a galvanometer, served to indicate the 
presence of corona. (See Fig. 1.) The tube was 
closed at each end by a fiber head which also supported 
the central wire. Glass, one inch thick, was first 
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tried for this purpose, but it was found that it was 
unable to withstand the stress due to internal pressure. 
The fiber used for this purpose was thoroughly boiled 
in paraffin to expel all moisture. Glass windows 
were inserted into. this fiber to observe the condition 
of the wire at all times. Around the outside of this 
cylinder were wrapped coils of copper tubing to 
serve'as heating or cooling coils to the apparatus. 
These coils of copper tube were further insulated as 
to heat on the outside by an asbestos heat insulating 
compound. Directly above and below the inside 
brass cylinder, but out of the electric field, were placed 
two copper wire coils each having a resistance of two 
ohms.: These two coils were connected in series 
and served as a resistance thermometer. A thermo- 
couple was also placed in the tube well away from 
the iron walls, to measure the temperature of the 
gas.. The thermocouple was made with a very small 
heat capacity so as to quickly acquire the surround- 
ing temperature, and thereby. give an indication of 
any quick change of temperature of the gas inside 
of the tube. All of the joints were carefully packed 
with string first immersed in a packing compound. 
Insulated terminals were taken from the tube by the 
aid of spark plugs. The pipe joints were all well 
coated with litharge before finally adjusting them. 
All of the cylinders were machined to align centrally 
and the adjustment was within one-hundredth of 
an inch. Upon the outside of the tube was placed 
a spring, as shown in Fig. 4, which served to keep 
the wire taut with changes of length of tube arising 
from the unequal expansion to the tube and its wire. 

The temperature of the circulating water used 
in maintaining the temperature of the tube was con- 
trolled by a special thermostatic regulator. This 
regulator consisted of a glass tube of 3/16-in. bore, 
sealed at one end, filled with mercury and toluol, 
as indicated. Since the coefficient of volumetric 
temperature expansion of mercury is too small for 
sensitive regulation, toluol was also placed in this tube, 
as shown in the diagram of connections. The mer- 
eury acted as a seal for the very volatile toloul and 
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at the same time served as a conductor in all the con- 
trol cireuits. The circulating water was heated with 
an immersion iron wire rheostat and was capable of 
carrying, when submerged, fifty amperes. This cur- 
rent was automatically interrupted by a remotely 
controlled switch, when the water had risen to its 
predetermined temperature. The control circuit of 
this switch was operated through a telegraph relay 
since it was necessary to interrupt this control circuit 
at a difference of potential of 110 volts d-c. A six- 


Fic. 4 


volt storage battery was used to excite this relay 
connected in series with a resistance. When the mer- 
cury in the tube had risen sufficiently high it short- 
circuited the battery connection to the relay and 
thereby opened the remotely controlled switch. As 
soon as the temperature receded this short circuit 
was removed and allowed the heating current to 
reestablish itself. The final temperature of the cir- 
lating water was adjusted by means of a regulating 
screw. The height of this regulating screw determined 
the amount of expansion which the mercury and 


toluol could have before actuating the control circuits. 


This constant temperature water was circulated by 
a positive rotary pump through the heating coils 
of the tube. By this method the corona tube reached 
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a final steady temperature after one and one-half 
hours. The difference in temperature of the circu- 
lating. water and of the gas in the tube was three 
degrees when operating in a steady state. Tempera 
tures lower than room temperatures were secured by 
using cracked ice in the circulating water supply tank. 
The temperature of the circulating water in this case 
was that of melting ice, which was sufficiently constant 
for the experiment. Ina like manner the temperature 
of one thermal junction was kept constant; only 


Fig. 5 


here a Dewar flask or thermos bottle was used to keep 
the ice from melting too rapidly. } 

The vacuum pump used to exhaust the corona 
tube was a small ‘“Gyrek”’ model belted to a motor. 
(See Fig. 4.) The pressure was measured directly 
with a mercury manometer. Needle valves were 
used in all of the pressure control tubes to assure 
positive closing of the air connections. Ly 

From Fig. 5 it is seen that with the arrangement 


employed here it was possible to use but one lamp | 
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for illuminating the galvanometer mirrors, and also : 
one scale sufficed to measure their deflection. The 
scale in this case was constructed from a ten-foot 
California redwood board bent into the arc of a circle 
of ten feet radius and mounted ten feet from the 
temperature measuring galvanometer. For indica- 
ting the presence of corona a D’Arsonval galvanometer 
slightly underdamped was used. This galvanometer 
ordinarily had a sensitivity of 83 megohms but with 
the above scale arrangement it was increased to 250 
megohms. 

It was found expedient, because of the large amount 
of apparatus used for operating this experiment, 
to separate the high-potential apparatus from the 
remainder by a platform. The platform was con- 
structed above the corona tube, as is shown in Fig. 5. 
In this way it was possible to do all of the manipu- 
lating with dispatch and without any danger of com- 
ing into contact with high-potential circuits. 


PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENTS 

The method of securing high-potential direct- 
current voltage was substantially the same as that 
used by Brown*. However, it was found more con- 
venient to control the alternating-current potential 
across the transformer with a reactance than with 
the field circuit of the alternator. 

The voltmeter used in these tests was a precision 
Weston model No. 1064. It was, however, checked 
with a Weston standard cell and a Leeds and North- 
rup potentiometer through its entire range and . was 

‘found accurate within the limits of observation. 

The resistances of the voltage measuring circuit 
were measured with a Leeds and Northrup precision 
bridge and checked from time to time. 

The thermocouple was made from a junction of 
‘“‘Advance’”’ and copper wire and was calibrated with 
a standard mercury thermometer in a bath of water 
well agitated and slowly cooling. With the aid of 
a resistance in the copper portion of this circuit it 
was possible to adjust the deflection to an exact mul- 
tiple of the temperature unit. One degree centigrade 
corresponded to a deflection of two divisions upon 
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the seale. The resistance of the galvanometer was 
110 ohms and the extra resistance in the circuit was 
1161 ohms, thereby making a total of 1271 ohms in 
this circuit. 

This thermocouple was then used to calibrate the 
resistance thermometer in the corona tube. Accord- 
ing to Dellinger,’ this resistance should have a linear 
variation of temperature within the range of tempera- 
ture from 0 deg. cent. to 70 deg. cent. Its calibra- 
tion will therefore check the accuracy of both the 
variation of mercury thermometer and of uniformity of 
temperature distribution in the tube. The tempera- 
ture resistance curve upon this basis proved to be a 
straight line and hence the errors were below that of 


DEGREES CENTIGRADE 


40°. 42 44 46 
OHMS RESISTANCE 


Fig. 6—CALIBRATION oF ResisTANCE THERMOMETER WITH 
THERMOCOUPLE 


observation. (See Fig. 6.) The calibrating was done 
by first bringing the tube to a high steady tempera- 
ture and then allowing it to cool slowly. It required . 
six hours to secure this calibration curve. , 

The question of insulation was a more difficult 
one. It was found that the metal electrode cylinder 
around the perforated brass cylinder had a resistance 
to ground of 20 megohms through the hard rubber 
insulation. This was changed by replacing the in- 
sulators with new hard rubber. 

Since the foundation of generating high direct 
potential by this method presupposes almost perfect 
insulation, it was necessary to check all of the leaks 
to ground in the generating system This was done 
by charging the high-potential side of the system to 
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a difference of potential of forty volts to ground and 
observing the decrease of potential upon the quad- 
rant electrometer. The relations which exist by mea- 
suring the resistance by the loss of charge method are: 


= 1 
Voi ly, enieRe (7) 


where V = 34.7 potential at time t = 10 seconds. 
Vo = 39 initial potential, 
C = 0.025 capacity in farads, 
FR = theresistance to ground. 
This resistance from the observations as shown 
by the test was 38 x 10° ohms. It is safe to conclude 
that even under the highest voltages the leakage 


©; 10, .20:, 30. 40.,450,; :60,,..70 
TIME (SECONDS) 


Fic. 7—Insutation Test Wir Quaprant ELECTROMETER 


current did not modify the potential within limits 
of observation. (See formula 6). Fig. 7 shows the 
insluation test with the quadrant electrometer. 


FINAL OBSERVATIONS 


The three wires chosen for this experiment had 
diameters 0.0521 cm., 0.0813 cm., and 0.0993 em., 
respectively; the first two were german silver and 
the latter was steel. Each was carefully polished 
with crocus cloth and chamois skin before being placed 
in the tube. The wire was carefully placed in the 
tube and the tension applied for maintaining it straight. 
The diameter was measured before and after the test. 
The tube was now exhausted to 10 cm. of mercury 
absolute pressure and voltage was applied to the 
wire. If the corona which appeared around the wire 
was evenly distributed and gave no indications of 
beads, the wire was ready for observations. It was 
found advisable to begin at low pressures and gradually 
increase the pressure by letting air leak in through 
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a needle valve. At low pressures the corona current 


from the insulated cylinder to the brass tube was very 
high as compared with the values at higher pressures. 

The voltage which gave the first indication of a 
deflection in the corona indicating circuit was taken 
as the corona-forming voltage. The magnitude of 
this deflection, according to Whitehead and Pullen,? de- 
pended upon the number of ions per second which 
passed through the holes of the perforated brass 
cylinder and gave up their charge to the insulated 
metal cylinder surrounding the brass one. It was 
expected and verified experimentally that the current 
in this indicating circuit was present only if the poten- 
tial gradient was continued in the same direction as 
the gradient existing between the inside charged wire 
and the brass cylinder. A 110-volt storage battery 
was used to supply this potential gradient, as shown 
in the diagram of connections. In this battery 
circuit was connected a D’Arsonval galvanometer of 
283-megohm sensitivity to indicate this portion of the 
corona current. 

The polarity of the potential circuit was reversed by 

reversing the kenotron and the observations were 
repeated with reversed polarity. When this was 
done the polarity of the insulated metal cylinder was 
also reversed. 
_ Each corona indication was repeated three times 
before a final reading was taken. The pressure, 
corona voltage, and temperature were observed simul- 
taneously. Curves of. voltage and pressure were 
plotted as the experiment progressed to check any 
false observation and to insure continuity. The 
temperature was then changed to another value and 
the observations repeated. All of the temperature 
and pressure observations were again repeated for 
the other wires. No difficulties were encountered 
with the wire charged positively; however, with the 
wire charged negatively care was necessary to register 
the voltage at the beginning of the corona cycle. The 
general form of the positive and negative corona 
indicating circuits are shown in Fig. 8. 

The difference between these two characteristics 
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was observed by Whitehead’ and are under further 
investigation. 


RESULTS OF OBSERVATIONS 


For the analysis of the results of these experiments 
it was assumed that the electric intensity at the surface 
of a wire is given by the following relation: 

Romane wa (8) 
es log, a Te 


where V =the potential difference between the 
wire and the tube, 
Y, = radius of wire in centimeters, 


10 


a 
oa 


Beginning of 
egative Corona 


Beginning of 
Positive Corona 
rH EY 
ARR hd fed 
0 ee 0 
5.67 79 5.91 90 4.03 
KILOVOLTS KiLOvOLTS 
Fic. 8 


CM. DEFLECTION 
ol 
ol 

CM. DEFLECTION 


D,, = diameter of the wire, 
D, = diameter of the tube. 
The value for these constants for all of the wires 
used is given in Table I. 


TABLE I 
WIRE DATA AND’ CORONA TUBE CONSTANTS 


Diameter of Tube 3.75 in. inside measurement. 


Hi “ Wire No.1 = 0.0205 in. = 0.0521 cm. 
é « « No.2 = 0.0320 in. = 0.0813 cm. 
e 3 m No. 3 = 0.0391 in. = 0.0993 cm. 
Radius Hy Ug No. 1 = 0.01025 in. = 0.02605 cm. 
iS Y actieg r No. 2 = 0.01600 in. = 0.04065 cm. 
5 is id No. 3 = 0.01955 in. = 0.04965 cm. 
Log” dia. cylinder 1, 1 wire Logn 2:/°. = Log 183 = 5.2095 numeric 
dia. wire 0.0205 
3275 


No.2 ‘* Logn - = Log 1172 = 4.7638 “ 


0.0320 


Noi8. ogni ene Loe 96 = 4.5643 * 
0.0391 
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(Radius ofwire) Logn_L° No.1 wire = 5.2095 X 0.02605 = 0.1358 cm. 
D 


w 
or No.2 “ =4.7638 X 0.04065 = 0.1936 cm. 
Ty Log n No.3 “ = 4.5643 X 0.04965 = 0.2260 cm. 
w 
: No. 1 wire = = 7.375 1/cm. 
De 0.1358 
ry LOR 
Now Ss = = 5.170 1/em. 
0.1936 
Noirs S's : = 4.430 1/cm. 
0.2260 
Resistance of voltmeter No. Weston = 441.4 ohms 3-volt scale 
No. scale divisions for 3 volts = 150 numeric. 
Amperes per unit scale division = = x ee = 0.00004536 amperes. 


441.4 150 


Resistance of voltage circuit 2,779,000 ohms. 
Volts per unit scale division = 2,779,000 X 0.00004536 = 126 volte. 


E= Def. Ss Electric Intensity x Deflection 
De Unit Deflection 
Tw Logn 
w 

= No.1 wire = 126 X 7.375 = 926 volts/cm. /unit 
deflection. 

= No.2 wire = 126 X 5.170 = 651 volts/cm./unit. 
deflection. 

= No.3 wire = 126 X 4.43 = 558 volts/cm./unit 
deflection. 


The results were further analyzed in accordance 
with the relation (9), the work of all other investi- 
gators indicating that this relation is correct, and 
J. T. Townsend having shown that it is in accord 
with the theory of ionization by collision. 


; B=Ad5+BV/ 9 (9) 


where E = electric intensity, 

A =a constant of the phenomena, 

B = another constant of the phenomena, 
5 


I 


= density factor = a 
P =the absolute pressure in em. of 


mercury, 


T = the absolute temperature in deg. 
cent, 
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Expanding in the above formula 


a/ 3.92 P 
3.92A P B {i 


= — — 10) 
E oe a ( 
Divide both sides of the equation by P 
a/ 3.92 
E 3.92 + hi qi} 
P The Jad J 


If oS is plotted as ordinate and = as abscissa, 


then for a given absolute temperature 7’, the resultant 
eurve, if A and B are constant, should be a straight 


line. atest 
3.92 
Mare, 


The slope of this line is B ea 
a 
3.92 


gp A. 


The intercept is 


Also, if the formula is rewritten in the form 


B= Ad +B (12) 
where r = radius of the wire 
Wecae ck! 
/2 
Then 
ii 
% / or 48) 


With this last formula it is possible to reduce all 
of the wires at all temperatures to the same law if 
A and B’ are the same for all wires at all temperatures 
and pressures. 

Accordingly, the various quantities have been 
computed and are given in Tables II, III and IV. 
_ Each table gives the electric intensity for corona at 
the wire, electric intensity divided by pressure 
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(Ss ) , electric intensity divided by the density 


factor ne , the density factor 6 and , where 


ables, 
V-OTS 
Tr» is the radius of wire in cm. 

Curves showing the relation of applied voltage and 
pressure were drawn for the positively and negatively 
charged wire, as shown in Figs. 9, 10, and 11. For 
the same pressure and temperature positive corona 
appeared at a lower voltage than the negative corona. 
Although the difference in temperature between two 
adjoining curves was only twenty degrees, less than 
10 per cent upon the absolute scale, at no time is there 
doubt about the points of observation. 


3 


12,000 


20 Deg.C. 20 se C. 
Bb Deg.C. 52 Deg.c-+~ J 
10,000 ++ + i_}__+ 10,000 
0 Deg.C: 69 Deg.C. 
oF | { | | i" nee 
g 2 
8000 | 80005 
3 | 3 
a Positively Negatively a 
Page Charged Wire Charged Wire tds 
=z =< 
Diameter of Wire _|Diameter of Wire 
4000 (0.0205 in., 0.0521 em. 0.0205 in., 0.0521 cm, |*°00 
ON ao aon 80 BO 20 40 pone, 
PRESSURE CM.HG. PRESSURE CM.HG. 
Fia. 9 
Curves showing the relation of Pp and VP 


are straight lines within errors of observation. (See 
Figs. 12, 18, and 14.) The positive and negative 
corona curves for each wire have a characteristic 
family. The positive curves show the smallest di- 
vergence for the same change in temperature. In the 
tabulated results the values of A and B are stated for 
each wire at every constant temperature observation 
for a variation of pressure from 10 centimeters to 
70 centimeters of mercury. It is seen that B is 
always greater for negative corona. 

The curves shown in Figs. 12, 13, and 14 were 


ELECTRIC INTENSITY 
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APPLIED VOLTAGE 


APPLIED VOLTAGE 


Diameter 
0.03175 tn. 0. 


80 20 40 60 80 


Fig. 10 


Voltage 7 Positive 


{i 


14,000 F Corona Voltage 4 


fy 


a Li) 
us 12,000 7 w 
8 Wh \ 8 
3 Us 3 
> 10,000 =. 
8 3 
a a 
& 000 < 
6000 
Diameter of Wire 
0.0391 in,7 0.0993 cm, 
4000 
0 40 60 80 20. «40 60 80 
PRESSURE CM.HG. PRESSURE CM.HG. 
Fre. 11 
e>ane 
Ze | | 
0) (| 
| VA | 
{| 
AC 
|_| 
Peatee | 
eae 
ge 
Ain 
wis 
"0.12 0.14 0.16 0.18 0.20 0.22 0.24 ue 0.28 0,30 0.32 0.34 036 038 0.40 


VPRESSURE 


Fig. 12—Positive AND Negative Corona 
Showing linear relation between 
Electric intensity 1 


Pressure 


22.0 
v pressure 


at different temperatures. 
Diameter of wire = 0.0993 cm. 


INTENSITY 


T 


Ee et 
V PRESSURE 


Fie. 13—(Same as Fic. 12, Excerpr Diameter or Wire = 
0.0813 cm:) 


TRIC_INTENSITY 


13 


Fie. 14—(Same as Fic. 


ost beds 
PRESSURE 


12, Excerpt DiamMeTeR or WIRE 


= 0.0521 cm.) 


180,000 


160,000 _] 


ELECTRIC INTENSITY 
_ 
E 


10 it . 32 


13) 415) S16 37. 18. 9 
VRADIUS WIRE (CM.) x DENSITY FACTOR 


Fig. 15 
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reduced as explained by plotting ae and ————— 
Vor 

as ordinates and abscissas respectively. This allows 

all of the points of the above observations to fall within 

a narrow zone whose width may be taken as an index 

of the accuracy of observations. (See Figs. 15, 16, 

and 17.) This zone is also a straight band which 


E 


oc 
180,000 
7 + | 

>| 160,000 Cy ++ 
E{= 140,000 f | | 
oF Key to Points 
22 
E 2 120,000 | i sec 
Fr] x20 .C. 

100,000 ea 450 Deg. C. 

a ° 67 Deg. C. 
80,000 - } Diameter of Wire 0.0813 cm. 


Seo ts IO ROE PLO, 5 L243) Ie OPIS 6 nesl7 
“VRADIUS WIRE (CM) x DENSITY FACTOR 


Fie. 16 


indicates that the original premises were well founded. 
In the tabulated results it is seen that for each wire 
the average value for A is not very different but the 
average value for B has a distinct separate average 
for the positive and the negative corona respectively. 


v 
160,000 |— 

ae Coro! 

ge 140,000 Ze Be 

Z 190,000 Zee 

ay 22a 

Ba 100,000 ce 
80,000 ||| 


ensity Factor 7 = sa 
PRG em th, Od dO) tl) Meizer on eaten Foy eelG 
pt ee 
‘VRADIUS WIRE (CM.) x DENSITY FACTOR 
Fig. 17 


The table also shows the value for B’ in the later 
adopted form 
E F li he 5 3 
—_—— A + B’ = pempranee Sy ae) 
6 | Vor Set 
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It should also be noticed that at the highest tempera- 
tnre of 69 deg. cent., especially with the smaller 
diameter wire, a break in the continuity of the corona 
curve occurs. (See Fig. 14.) 

The observations leading to these apparent depart- 
ures from the fundamental law of formula (13) were 
repeated several times, and in each case yielded the 
results indicated. There is no obvious explanation 
why these breaks should appear in one set of curves 
and not in others in their neighborhood. Investiga- 
tion of this interesting question is being continued. 


DISCUSSION 

The fact that positive corona starts at a lower 
value is in accord with the investigations of Farwell, 
Schaffers, Watson and Brown. It is in accord with 
the general theory of Townsend that negative ions 
are the active agents in the starting of corona. If the 
wire is positively charged they will move into an ever 
increasing field from a large region and hence will 
multiply more rapidly than if the reverse were true. 
According to Brown and Schaffers this principle fails 
when the value becomes less than a definite value. 
The results of this investigation indicate that the 
positive corona is always lower than the negative 
corona. Brown mentions great difficulty in securing 
definite negative corona readings. It was noticed 
in this investigation and discovered earlier by White- 
head? that negative corona occurs very abruptly from 
what seems a kind of supersaturated condition. If 
the negative corona is once formed the potential may 
be decreased below this corona-forming value with 
the corona phenomenon still persisting. The exact 
cycle of this phenomenon is at present under further 
investigation. 

It is interesting to compare the value of the electric 
intensity as observed by Brown’s relation upon the 
0.0993-em. wire. Brown states his positive corona 
formula 


E = 33.76 £11.54/ ety iow ahs pei eni’ 
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Upon substituting the above value for d and using a 
density factor of unity 

E = 70.15 kilovolts per cm. 

If Farwell’s relations are used 


B= 3564 11.44/42 


E = 71.15 kilovolts per cm. 
The results of this investigation give 


E = 39.85 + 10.36 4/ 9 
= 72.6 kilovolts per cm. 


At pressures lower than atmosphere, both Brown’s 
and Farwell’s results indicate higher corona voltages 
than those found in these experiments. It should 
be stated that this is the only observation in which 
the field of these experiments touches that of Brown 
and Farwell. 


_ CONCLUSIONS 


1. The critical corona-forming electric intensities 
of these wires, ranging in size from 0.0521 to 0.0993 em., 
at several constant temperatures in the range 5 deg. 
to 70 deg. cent. and at various pressures for each 
temperature have been investigated under continuous 
positive and negative potentials. 

2. The critical surface intensity at which corona 
started upon the above wires can be summarized in 
the relation . 


BH = 39.86 + 10.36 4/ aid for + corona 


BE=40.8 + 11.96 \V/ 9 for — corona. 


3. The constant A in the positive and negative 
corona relation is the same. 

4. Within the range of this experiment negative 
corona, under the same conditions of pressure and 
temperature, always occurs at a higher value. 

5. The curves of positive and negative corona each 
form a separate family of curves when observed at 
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the same temperature with variable pressure upon the 
same wire. 

6. The observations give accordant results with 
Farwell and Brown when used under pressure and 
temperature conditions of observation at which their 
data were taken. 

7. The results of the investigation are in accord with 
Townsend’s theory of secondary ionization. 
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DISCUSSION ON “‘LONG DISTANCE TRANSMISSION OF 
ELECTRIC ENERGY’ (IMLAY), “VOLTAGE AND 
POWER FACTOR CONTROL OF 66,000-VOLT TRANS- 
MISSION LINES CONNECTING TWO GENERATING 
STATIONS” (BAILEY), “VOLTAGE REGULATION AND 
INSULATION FOR LARGE POWER, LONG DISTANCE 
TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS” (BAUM), “SOME TRANS- 
MISSION LINE TESTS,” (LEWIS), ““NOTES ON THE 
OPERATION OF LARGE INTERCONNECTED SYSTEMS’’ 
(ELDEN), ‘MODERN PRODUCTION OF  SUS- 
PENSION INSULATORS” (FRITZ AND GILCHREST), 
“VOLTAGE AND CURRENT HARMONICS CAUSED BY 
CORONA” (PEEK), ““A SOLUTION OF THE PORCE- 
LAIN INSULATOR PROBLEM’ (CREIGHTON AND 
HUNT), ““TRANSFORMERS FOR INTERCONNECTING 
HIGH-VOLTAGE SYSTEMS OR FOR FEEDING SYN- 
CHRONOUS CONDENSERS FROM A TERTIARY WIND- 
ING’ (PETERS AND SKINNER) AND “ELECTRIC 
STRENGTH OF AIR UNDER CONTINUOUS POTEN- 
TIALS AND AS INFLUENCED BY TEMPERATURES”’ 
(WHITEHEAD AND LEE), SALT LAKE City, UTAH, 
JUNE 22-23, 1921. 


W. I. Slichter: Mr. Baum pointed out the different 
reasons for the variation of the line voltage, the prin- 
cipal one being the line capacity, and he suggested 
methods for taking care of this variation by placing 
variable reactance in the form of a synchronous motor 
in shunt to the line. This leads to the thought that 
as our country develops and our transmission systems 
develop we will have a distribution system rather than a 
transmission system. There will be transmission for 
say 50 miles, then a step-down substation with trans- 
formers and a synchronous motor, then another 50 
miles with another substation. Thus as business 
develops the line will be naturally subdivided and loaded 
with variable reactance which will take care of voltage 
variation. That is, it will be another case of propor- 
tioning the inductive and capacity reactances properly, 
as is now done in telephone lines. 

_ The idea of proportioning inductance and capacity 
in a long line was patented a great many years ago, 
for this idea we presented the Edison Medal to Dr. 
Pupin last February. The patent has now expired 
and is at the service of all. 

_ Livingston P. Ferris: Mr. Lewis and Mr. Peek 
in his paper give us some very interesting data on a 
relatively new phenomenon in power transmission, that 
is, the production of harmonics by the cyclic variation 
of at least one of what we have hitherto been accus- 
tomed to assume as line constants. 
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A study of Mr. Lewis’ data seems to show that they 
are sufficient to draw the conclusion that the trans- 
formers were not the source of the relatively large 
third harmonic neutral currents which were observed, 
that is, we may discard the transformer hypothesis 
even without the support afforded for the corona hy- 
pothesis by Mr. Peek’s laboratory experiments. 

The first evidence of this we may obtain by com- 
parison of Tests 23 and 43 with Test 21. Referring 
to Figure 10 of Mr. Lewis’ paper which illustrates the 
different test conditions, you will see that for Tests 
23 and 43 the line was supplied from Junction with 
no transformers at the other end. In Test 21, there 
were transformers at the other end of the line, Grand 
Rapids, with their neutral grounded and the delta 
open. Now if the third harmonic arises in the trans- 
formers, we should expect the change from con- 
dition 23 to condition 21 to affect very materially 
the neutral current observed at the supply end of the 
line, Junction, but Mr. Lewis’ data show there is very 
little difference between the two conditions. No 
reading is given of the neutral current at Grand Rapids 
for Test 21. It would be interesting to have this. 

Now as further evidence that the transformers are 
not here responsible for the third harmonic, I have 
had some theoretical estimates made of the neutral 
current to be expected from the transformers for test 
conditions 23 and 43 and find that the calculated 
neutral current due to the transformers is a very small 
fraction, less than 5 per cent, of that observed, thereby 
pointing to some cause other than the transformers. 
This estimate is based on the assumption that the open- 
circuit third harmonic voltage per transformer acts in a 
series circuit through the leakage impedance of the trans- 
former and the impedance to ground of one line wire. 
’ The third harmonic voltage was estimated from the 
test exciting current and transformer impedance data 
given by Mr. Lewis, and an assumed representative 
wave form (See Appendix for details). Acknowledg- 
ment that the estimate is very rough is not likely to 
account for the large difference between calculated and 
observed values so it forces us to look for a source 
outside the transformers. 

In view of the prominence of corona and the fact 
that the neutral current showed a marked increase 
above the corona voltage, it seems natural to look to 
corona for an explanation. If the neutral current is 
due to a periodic change in the line admittance, it may 
be simulated by a fictitious third harmonic generator 
placed in series with the line admittance to ground. 
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From Figure 11 we obtain a neutral current of 19 
amperes for 200 kv. at Junction with no transformers 
at Grand Rapids. The voltage of the fictitious gener- 
ator, which would also be the neutral voltage if the 
neutral were isolated, may be calculated from the 
current of 19 amperes and the line and transformer 
impedances. It comes out about 11,000 volts. Using 
this and the proper line and transformer impedances, 
we may compute the neutral currents for the condi- 
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tion of both neutrals grounded, Test 20. The circuit 
is as in Fig. 1, showing one wire only of the three: 

The calculated currents recorded in the figure have 
been multiplied by three to give the corresponding 
neutral currents. Comparison of these and observed 
neutral currents, Test 20, Table 15, Fig. 12 of paper, 
shows very good agreement. 

Mr. Lewis in presenting his paper mentioned that 
Figs. 21 and 22 were not entirely consistent and that 
Fig. 22 could not be satisfactorily explained. Now on 
the theory that the neutral current is due to a cyclic 
variation of the admittance of the line to ground and 
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representing this effect by a generator in series with 
the shunt admittance, we havea circuit like Fig. 2, show- 
ing one phase only for Test 44. Under the conditions 
of Test 44, the neutral voltage observed at Junction is 
seen to be practically the voltage drop of the Grand 
Rapids neutral current through that transformer impe- 
dance and half of the line series impedance. The 
125,000-volt connection was used at Grand Rapids for 
this test, giving an impedance of 30 + j 700, one-half 
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line series impedance = 25 + j 125,sum = 55 + 7 825. 
Using this impedance and the values of observed neutral 
voltages at Junction, the neutral currents at Grand 
Rapids have been calculated and are shown below: 


Junction Grand Rapids 
Volts Neutral Calculated | Test Neutral 
L. V. KV. to ground Neutral Current Current 
145 900 3.28 3.25 
150 1800 6.6 6.0 
155 2475 9.0 8.0 
160 3000 10.9 9.6 
165 3425 12.5 10.75 
170 3750 43 7; 11.5 
175 4030 14.7 12.0 


Very good agreement is to be noted between cal- 
culated and test neutral currents justifying the hy- 
pothesis that the line is the source of the harmonics. 
Now I believe that Mr. Lewis’ Table 26 and Fig: 22 
show a comparison between measured and calculated 
neutral currents based on the assumption that the 
neutral voltage at Junction is the drop of the neutral 
current at Grand Rapids through the impedance of 
the line to ground, taken as its lump capacitance. 
This further assumes that the triple harmonic neutral 
current is due to the transformers at Grand Rapids 
rather than the line and that the triple harmonic volt- 
ages in the Junction bank are negligible as compared 
with those in the Grand Rapids bank. This latter 
is, of course, not the case since the two banks of trans- 
formers are similarly rated and operated at approxi- 
mately the same magnetic density. Mr. Lewis’ 
calculated neutral current under these assumptions 
would not appear as close as it does to the observed 
neutral current were not an incorrect capacitance used. 
The capacitance should be three times the direct 
capacitance to ground of one conductor, which is ap- 
proximately half of its equivalent capacitance to 
neutral, the latter being used by Mr. Lewis. ‘ 

Referring to Fig. 21 and Table 25, before concluding 
that the capacitance has changed, we should know how 
much of the increased charging current might be ac- 
counted for by the harmonics which Mr. Lewis states 
are in the voltage. The theoretical charging current 
curve should not be a straight line but should bend 
upward to take account of these harmonics. 

In the middle of the second column.of page 1106 some 
comparisons are made. First, in reference to the 
splitting of the neutral current between the two ends 
of the line with similar banks of transformers at each, 
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This would also hold true if the transformers were the 
source of the triple harmonics. Second, in reference 
to the comparison of neutral currents at one end of the 
line (a) with the distant end open or neutral non- 
grounded, and (b) with the distant end neutral 
grounded but secondary delta open. It has already 
been pointed out that the neutral currents would 
differ materially if transformers were the important 
source of triple harmonics. Of course, the opening 
of the secondary delta in the one case (Test 21) is the 
equivalent, so far as triple harmonies are concerned, of 
having that bank of transformers connected star-star 
with the neutral grounded on the high-tension side and 
isolated on the low-tension side. 

In this connection it is interesting to contrast the - 
effects of isolating the neutral on the triple harmonics 
due to transformers and corona. So far as trans- 
formers are concerned, isolating the neutral of a three- 
phase bank practically eliminates that bank as a 
source of triple harmonic residual current or voltage. 
The neutral of the bank, however, pulsates at triple 
harmonic voltage with reference to the ground, while 
the line is practically at ground potential so far as the 
triple harmonics are concerned. Now in the case of 
corona, as the source of the triple harmonics is in the 
line itself, isolating the neutrals of all connected trans- 
former banks while interrupting the residual current 
(assuming such banks at the line terminals) will not 
eliminate the triple harmonic residual voltage, and the 
line as well as the transformer neutrals will pulsate 
at a triple harmonic voltage with reference to the 
ground, this voltage being somewhat greater for the 
line, with the neutrals isolated than when grounded 
due to the elimination of the impedance drop of the 
residual current. If we should have a case where both 
the transformers and the line, due to corona, contri- 
bute harmonics of comparable magnitudes, the problem 
of estimating their distribution and the effects of 
different conditions, would be much more complex. 

In conclusion, I simply wish to add that telephone 
engineers are, of course, interested in corona harmonics 
as a possible new source of difficulties, but I am very 
glad Mr. Lewis points out the desirability of operating 
below the corona voltage, thus avoiding these dif- 
ficulties. This new phenomenon is but another il- 
lustration of an old recognized fact that the sources of 
interference to telephone lines are not the essential and 
important factors in power transmission but the little 


_ exerescenses, such as harmonics, which as in the case 


shown by Mr. Lewis may be quite undesirable from 
a power viewpoint. 
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APPENDIX 
_ The assumed wave form of exciting current for a 
single transformer is as follows: 


Harmonic Percentage 
1 gge6 

3 44 

4 22 

10 


The third is of course absent from the 30 amperes 
observed in the leads to the primary delta which is 
made up of fundamental fifth and seventh only. 

_At the bottom of the last column of page 10*1 are 
given some values of leakage impedance of the trans- 
formers upon which the following for the third har- 
monic have been deduced. 


Winding Impedance—Ohms 
120,000 28 + 7 655 
125,000 30 + 7 700 
140,000 35 + 7 840 


The real terms in the above impedances are based upon 
the assumption that the only losses are due to the 
ohmic resistance. The actual losses are doubtless 
considerably larger. One-half of this leakage im- 
pedance is assumed to exist in the low-voltage winding. 

On page 1081 Mr. Lewis gives the value of 1.322 
microfarads as the capacitance to neutral of one wire 
of the Junction Dam—Grand Rapids Line. This 
corresponds to a value of about 2.1 microfarads for the 
capacitance of the three wires in multiple to ground, 
assuming an empirical ratio found to hold in a number 
of cases. At 90 cycles this gives an impedance of 
— j 1081 ohms or — 7 2500 ohms per wire. The series 
impedance of the three wires with ground return may 
be derived in a similar manner from the reactance 
given on page 1081, being at 90 cycles about 16.4 
+783 ohms or per wire 50 + 7 250 ohms. 

Buckner Speed: Referring to the papers on 
220,000-volt power transmission, I would like to say 
aword. There seems to be a call for a genuinely new, 
a genuinely pioneer invention, an invention which is as 
thoroughly a pioneer invention in the art of power 
transmission as the invention of the vacuum bulb was 
in telephone engineering. What I mean is a thoroughly 
fundamental invention, not thought of at the present 
time, for stepping d-c. power up or down, which would 
do for power transmission what was imperfectly done 
by the series of d-c. generators at the generating end 
and the series of d-c. motors at the receiving end in the 
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Thury d-c. long-distance power transmission system 
experimented on with only moderate success a good 
many years ago. If we are going to net up the entire 
country, then necessity is calling, and necessity is the 
mother of invention. Were the fundamental scientific 
knowledge now available for us to successfully engineer 
a d-c. power transmission system using a quarter of a 
million volts direct current, we could put our main 
interconnecting links underground in the form of a 
single copper conductor properly supported inside of 
an oil pipe line with proper insulating oil slowly pumped 
through it from substation to substation, probably 
cleaning it and drying it up to the highest insulating 
point as it passes by each substation. Of course no 
such scheme can now be engineered because we neither 
know how to make a quarter of a million volt d-c. 
power in large quantity, nor how to transform it into 
lower voltage, either alternating current or direct 
current, or into mechanical movement, without the 
above referred to thoroughly fundamental pioneer 
invention, and this I say is needed. 

Further, in one of the papers, I do not recall which, 
there was a slight error, or else there may have been an 
error suggested in the minds of some, in the idea that 
the Fourier analysis of periodic variations gives a 
correct representation of the current or voltage vari- 
ations in a circuit exhibiting corona. I think this has 
been referred to by our friend John B. Taylor. Iwish he 
were here. The fact is, the corona loss begins abruptly, 
does not occur through the entire cycle and consequently 
while we can simulate as closely as we like the effects 
arising from corona by a super-position of sine waves, 
we must bear clearly in mind that weare merely consider- 
ing a thing which approximates and does not represent 
the actual conditions, for the corona has not only not 
.a harmonic variation, not even a complex harmonic 
variation, it is a series of disconnected events. In 
the matter of the development of high-frequency in 
the neutral of a high-voltage system, where the peaks 
of the waves in the three transmission wires reach 
the point where the corona begins, it is interesting to 
note that it would be possible to make a high-frequency 
system of generation through the use of three or six- 
phase power transformed up to a point where the 
corona effect is found at the peak of the wave, and by a 
suitable star connection get either 180 or 360 cycles 
in the neutral conductor; or if we start with a three- 
phase generator of very high initial frequency we can 
very simply get six times this frequency through the 
same scheme. 


F. W. Peek, Jr.: I wish to repeat that I have every 
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confidence in the success of the transmission of ener 
at 220 kv. There is, in fact, no reason why these ee 
posed systems should not be more reliable than the 
lower voltage systems. 

As Mr. Baum states, the question of regulation and 
stability becomes of the utmost importance as the 
lengths of lines increase. This is so, long before the 
quarter wave length (750 miles at 60 cycles) is reached. 
Very successful operation has been obtained for years, 
on lines up to more than 200 miles in length by means 
of synchronous condensers placed at the ends. Mr. 
Baum proposes to place synchronous condensers at 
intermediate points on long lines. The effect is equiv- 
alent to stacking up a number of shorter lines. Stabil- 
ity should thus be secured up to great lengths. 

There is still an insulator problem. While undoubt- 
edly great improvements have been made in the me- 
chanical design of the cemented type, these insulators 
still sometimes crack and fail. The Hewlett with its 
loose fitting hardware has been free from this trouble. 
This problem applies to high and low-voltage lines 
alike and must not be lost sight of in the discussion of 
the problem of grading or shielding which becomes of 
importance at the higher voltages. 

_I first became interested in grading or shielding 
about ten years ago.! What was then only an 
academic problem has now become an important 
practical problem. Thereis sometimes a misunderstand- 
ing as to the reason for grading. ‘The primary reason 


is not to increase the arc-over voltage of the string 


but to make each unit take care of its share of the 
voltage. 

An insulator string consists of a number of equal 
capacities in series. The voltage would divide evenly 
if it were not for a disturbing factor. The disturbing 
factor is the capacity to ground of the caps and fittings. 

The capacity to ground causes from 20 to 30 per cent 
of the voltage to appear across the line unit. Correc- 
tion may be made by increasing the capacity of the 
line unit, increasing the next one above the line to a 
lesser extent and so on up the string. This may be 
done by units of different size or by adding plates to 
standard units. It is rather difficult to make this 
correction without also increasing the capacity to 
ground, this is called grading. i 

Correction may also be made by shielding... As the 
name implies, this method shields the string, or, in 


(1) Peek, Electrical Characteristics of the Suspension Insu- 
lator. A. I. KE, E. Transactions 1912, Vol. XXX1I, page 907. 

Peek, Electrical Characteristics of the Suspension Insulator— 
II, Trans. A. I. E. E., 1920 Vol. XX XIX, Part I, p. 1685. -- 
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effect, eliminates the disturbing element, the capacity 
to ground. Fortunately this is very easily done on 
standard insulators. The simple ring shield is hung 
on the line end of the string. 

The relative characteristics of the two methods may 
be summarized as follows: } , 

Shielding: (a) Reduces the voltage on the line unit 
from one-third to one-half. (b) Prevents corona on 
the units. (c) Directs the arc away from the string. 
(d) Reduces surface voltage stresses from one-fourth to 
one-third and thus increases the arc-over above that on 
the unshielded string when part of the units become 
conducting by dirt. (e) Prevents high local stress due 
to transients by establishing the proper field through 
the air and not through the reactance of the links and 
hardware. (f) Does not require special insulators. 

Grading: (a) Reduces stress on line units. (b) 
Causes corona formation. (c) Causes are to cascade 
badly along the string. (d) The addition of capacity 
plates increases the hazard by adding extra edges for 
corona formation, and, by covering a larger area 
requires a larger part of the porcelain to be perfect. 
(e) Requires several different types of units. 

M. E. Skinner: There is one question which the 
great length of high-voltage systems, such as those 
considered in Mr. Imlay’s paper, present, which it has 
not been necessary to consider with transmission lines 
of the length and voltages used up to this time. I 
refer to the possibility of resonant voltages at triple 
frequency. 

When the length of a transmission line having a 
grounded neutral approaches 250 miles, this possi- 
bility is present and must be considered. Every 
transformer bank is a potential source of triple-fre- 
quency voltage and as Mr. Lewis’ paper points out, the 
corona loss may also result in voltages of triple frequency. 
If the normal operation is below the corona point the 
latter source is less important to consider than the 
apie treahep ey voltages produced by the transformer 

anks. 

_ Third harmonics in the generator voltage, between 
line terminals will be eliminated by the star connec- 
tion of the generators and delta connection of the low- 
voltage side of the step-up transformers. 

The triple-frequency voltages in the three phases 
are in phase with each other and will act as a single- 
phase system consisting of all three transmission wires. 
in parallel as one side and the earth as a return; the 
circuit being completed at the generator end through 
the step-up transformers. The paralleled transmission 
wires may be replaced by an equivalent conductor. 
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The constants of the resultant single-phase system will 
depend upon the effective depth of the earth current 
which may be anywhere from the depth of the image 
to several thousand feet. Tests indicate that 500 to 
1000 ft. below the surface will represent fairly average 
conditions. The impedance of the earth return is 
negligible. The impedance of the transformers is, of 
course, that of all three phases in parallel or 14 normal. 

Mr. R. D. Evans has developed fairly simple for- 
mulas covering the various conditions such as receiver 
open or closed, which are shortly to be published. By 
the aid of these formulas or others similarly developed 
it is possible to compute the length of line necessary 
for perfect resonance or the resonant conditions on a 
given length of line. 

In case resonant conditions exist the amount of the 
triple-frequency current will depend upon the amount 
of triple-frequency voltage residual in the system and 
upon the resistance-of the circuit. The latter is very 
low as the three transmission wires and the three legs 
of the transformer bank are in parallel. 

Some of the possible sources of triple-frequency 
residual voltage on a system will be: (1) Corona, 
(2) Transformer banks, (3) Unsymmetrical transformer 
connections. 

Corona, of course, can be controlled. The triple- 
frequency residual voltage from symmetrically con- 
nected transformer banks can be minimized by the 
use of delta-Y connection or by the use of low im- 
pedance high capacity delta connected tertiary wind- 
ings. In fact the low voltage side of the Y-delta 
connection may be considered as a tertiary winding of 
very low impedance; in the case of the tests referred 
to about 744 per cent at fundamental frequency. 
Low capacity tertiary windings used primarily. for 
reduction of the third harmonics have sometimes been 
made with impedance as high as 30 per cent to 50 
per cent at fundamental frequency and full ky-a. 

Unsymmetrical magnetic circuits in. transformers 
such as are commonly used in 38-phase core form trans- 
formers may be sources of trouble even when equipped 
with tertiary windings as outlined. This is for the 
* reason that the length of the magnetic circuit in the 
outer legs is greater than that of the mid-leg. Con- 
sequently they require a different amount of triple- 
frequency excitation than the mid-leg. It is obvious 
that this cannot be supplied by a current which cir- 
culates through all three phases of the tertiary winding 
in series. i 

Unsymmetrical transformer connections can be 
avoided. f 
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Certain operating conditions tend to minimize the 
possibility of triple-frequency resonance. 

1. Transformers connected as part of the trans- 
mission lines without oil switches. This in effect 
avoids the possibility of open-circuit resonance by 
having the circuit closed at all times through the step- 
down transformers and their ground connection. 
This is also advantageous in limiting the regulation 
of the step-down end of the line when load is removed, 
as any rise in voltage, produces a very heavy low power 
factor lagging load due to the over-excitation of the 
step-down transformers. Over voltages of 30 to 40 
per cent would increase the exciting current from a few 
per cent up to a value comparable with the normal 
full-load current of the transformer. 

2. Transformers connected at some intermediate 
point thus modifying the circuit constants. 

The-indications are that some of the larger high- 
voltage transmission lines now contemplated are 
approaching this resonant condition. 

C. L. Fortescue: In Mr. Imlay’s paper on page 988 
he makes comparison of the performance of a trans- 
mission line 350 miles long at 60 cycles and 25 cycles. 
In going over that table I notice that the conditions 
do not indicate that he had the best working proposi- 
tion for 25 cycles. 

I think we are coming more and more to see that the 
transmission system should include transformers and 
synchronous condensers and the rest of the regulating 
equipment, as part of the transmission lines and Mr. 
Baum has pointed out that we probably should con- 
sider the length of 100 to 150 miles as standard and 
keep the voltage at each end of these lengths uniform 
by means of synchronous condensers. In that way 
we will be able to get the best operating condition on 
the line. 

Mr. Peek and also Mr. Baum have shown two ways 
of considering the insulation problem. We can ob- 
tain uniform string distribution by grading the in- 
sulators, we can also obtain it by shielding. I would 
like to point out that in 1918 in some papers Mr. 
Farnsworth read before the Institute I pointed out that 
the problem of insulation was not a problem of ob- 
taining strength in the porcelain body of the insulator 
but rather the designing of the insulator and the metal 
parts so as to obtain the maximum strength in the air 
path. It was pointed out that one important point in 
connection with this problem was the proper shaping 
of the porcelain body itself. Another equally import- 
ant factor was the proper shaping of the electrodes: 
The problem is no different for the suspension insulator 
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than for pin type insulators. In the suspension in- 
sulator—I prefer to consider a string of insulators as a 
mechanical support. We have to consider the elec- 
trical characteristics of the mechanical support. In 
the string of insulators of equal units, 7. e., equal 
capacities as Mr. Peek has pointed out, what form of 
shield shall we put in to get best results. The answer 
is that the shield should be such as to produce as far 
as possible a uniform field. 

I would like to say that the insulator itself is a disturb- 
ing feature in the voltage produced between line and 
ground. By various devices we can shape the dis- 
tribution so that the gradient at the endinsulator will 
not be steep. We may do that by means of rings, etc. 

I think it important to consider both shielding and 
grading. Grading will probably reduce the entire 
arcover because it artificially forces a distribution at 
the insulator string different from the natural one and 
in doing so we produce high normal intensities at the 
hardware on the string. We may in removing the 
string distribution instead of increasing the arcover, 
reduce it. It appears therefore that a great deal of 
further study is needed on this subject. 

Professor Ryan: Mr. Baum’s paper, I know, to 
be the product of an enormous amount of work on his 
part. He develops two problems, indicates for us their 
solution. To the first he gives one solution, the second 
several solutions. The first is the problem of indefi- 
nitely long distance power transmission and the second 
supporting of the necessary conductors for the same 
by effective insulation. I have had the privilege of 
working with Mr. Baum in person through a few phases 
of his great undertaking. In so doing, I have become 
very much interested in routes of discharge when 
flashovers occur and the causes thereof. The great 
importance of the primary electric field, especially the 
field in advance of the development of the flash, which 
leads to flashover, was analyzed and likewise ~ 
auxiliary fields that inevitably accompany the develop- 
ment of such flashovers. Studies were begun in this 
way that I hope will be undertaken by many and 
carried through because they involve factors of great 
importance. In regard to the point that was brought 
up by Mr. Imlay in his paper concerning dependency 
upon corona for dissipating the renegade energies that 
develop overvoltages. There is a time element 
therein that is of very great importance, which should be 
studied a lot before we make up our minds to depend 
upon corona for such purpose. The accompanying 
photograph, Fig. 3 was made when a series of wave 
trains was impressed upon a conductor that was sup- 
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ported by a V-string, the string having 15 suspension 
insulator units. In the test the end of the conductor was 
terminated in an 18 sphere-net so as to suppress corona 
there. The terminal was, 84 in. from the wall, the 
conductor proper was 51 in. to the tower crossarm, 
and 49 in. from tower members. Out of 32 wave. 
trains two struck 84 in. to the wall, 27 to the crossarm 
and 3 to.the tower. Now while a flash developed a 


Fig. 3 


length of 84 in., corona grew out from the 1 in. con- 
ductor. Time is the essence of this sort of thing and 
while a great deal is known about the breakdown of 
air columns still little is known beyond the work of 
certain pioneers, Messrs. Fortescue, Peek, Steinmetz 
and Hayden. 

J. T. Barron: I wish to elaborate on the state- 
ment of Mr. Bailey’s on page 1009, relative to inter- 
connection. 

In New Jersey, where we have connections between 
several generating stations totaling about 175,000 
kv-a. with an approximate total of 1000 miles of trans- 
mission at 18-kv. and 26-kv. and with the main genera- 
ting stations five to fifteen miles apart, we have made 
studies as to the best method of operating the system. 

A theoretical division of the system load is made, 
based upon the most economical operation of the 
various stations under different conditions. These 
results are plotted as curves and placed in operation, 
the results being noted with respect to both service 
and economy. Necessary revisions are then made 
to the charts and the results .obtained with the 
revision compared with the original and if necessary 
further revision made and placed in service. In this 
manner, a series of operating charts covering all 
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operating conditions is finally obtained from. which 
load dispatchers operate the system. 

_ With service the first consideration, and no regula- 
ting apparatus employed on transmission lines, the 
theoretically correct division of rided and power 
factor by means of field and governor control is not 
always obtainable, but the results obtained by use of 
charts have shown large savings by comparison with the 
operating costs prior to the close application of such 
charts. 

The installation at proper locations of corrective 
apparatus for the improvement of the system power 
factor will result in further economy and better volt- 
age and operating conditions. It is our policy to 
install 138,200-volt and 2400-volt synchronous motor- 
generator sets for this purpose, the generators being 
used for d-c. railway service. 

M. E. Skinner: Referring to Mr. Bailey’s and 
Mr. Elden’s papers, there are several types of tap 
changers available for use with tie-in transformers. 
They divide themselves into those which may only be 
operated when the transformers have been killed, and 
those which may be operated under load. 

In the former class is the tap changer consisting of 
switches mounted in the top of the main transformer 
with an operating handle extending outside the case. 
The latest type of such a tap changer employs cam 
operated contactor switches. 

When the load cannot be interrupted there are two 
cases: 

1. Where abrupt changes of a reasonably small 
amount can be permitted. 

2. Where smooth and continuous variation in 
voltage is necessary. 

For the first case, cam operated contactors with a 
preventive coil have been used. By placing the tap 
changing switches in the neutral they will be relieved 
of voltage strains to ground. The West Coast affords 
at least two good examples of this type. 

For the second case, the step-induction regulator, 
mentioned by Mr. Bailey and described in detail in 
the appendix to his paper, page 1012, offers an ideal 
solution. The objection raised by Mr. Bailey of the 
high-voltage sliding contacts has been met by the use 
of cam operated contactor switches. 1 Be 

Tap changers should always be placed in the winding 
of lower voltage unless the current is excessive, because 

(1) the ratio of transformation can be changed 
equally as well. } 

(2) it is much easier to insulate switches. 

(3) it is much easier to bring the leads out of the 
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transformers. The number of leads should always be 
limited to the absolute minimum as each extra lead 
represents a serious complication. 

H. W. Smith: In connecting two power systems, 
the questions of voltage and power factor regulation 
are extremely important. Possible methods of regu- 
lation are as follows: j 

(1) The use of synchronous condensers without any 
other regulating equipment; (2) The use of synchronous 
condensers combined with other voltage regulating 
equipment; (3) Voltage regulating equipment not 
involving synchronous condensers. 

Voltage regulating equipment other than syn- 
chronous condensers may comprise the following: 

(1) Induction regulators; (2) Step-induction 
regulators; (3) Auto-transformers with or without tap 
changing schemes; (4) Two winding transformers; 
(5) Three winding transformers, the third winding 
supplying a synchronous condenser; (6) Synchronous 
booster. 

Mr. Bailey’s paper describes very completely an 
application of the induction regulator. Up to the 
present time induction regulators have not been built 
for voltages higher than nominal 18,200-volt systems. 
For higher voltages, the step-induction regulator pre- 
sents the advantage of lower first cost. 

In some interconnections, auto-transformers giving 
an additional boost of 10 to 20 per cent may be used 
in conjunction with synchronous condensers to give 
good results. Auto-transformers can be provided with 
one or two taps and these changed under no-load con- 
ditions, to allow for changes in load conditions. To 
change taps under load means the use of a number of 
switches in conjunction with a small auto transformer 
and for high voltages will be costly. Two and three- 
winding transformers can be used to obtain any addi- 
tional voltage desired, and they have the advantage ot 
isolating the two systems. The third winding can be 
used to supply synchronous condensers in order to get 
power factor control. Some of the points to be con- 
sidered in the use of three-winding transformers are 
covered in Messrs. Skinners’ and Peters’ papers. 

The synchronous booster can be used, but in most 
cases its voltage will have to be stepped up through a 
series transformer for insertion in the line. This is 
necessary because it is extremely difficult to design 
a small high-voltage machine which will stand up under 
the short-circuit conditions obtaining on a large system. 
Other objections are also the higher losses and the 
attendance necessary. 
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A. O. Austin: There is one thing that usually 
happens: When there is trouble on a transmission 
system and we can not locate the source, it is generally 
blamed on the insulator. This is largely due to the fact 
that evidence coming from the field is often misleading. 
Owing to the smaller clearances at the tower, a power 
are starting from the conductor or clamp will be near 
the insulator and is likely to involve same. Trouble 
which may be started by birds is usually at the tower 
and is also likely to involve the insulator. While 
these troubles are naturally laid at the door of the 
insulator, it is however, highly important that we 
distinguish between troubles starting from the insu- 
lator itself and those which may start from some other 
cause but involve the insulator, making it appear as 
though the insulator was the real cause of the trouble. 
If this is not done, unnecessary expense may be in- 
curred without materially improving reliability of 
the system. 
_ The insulator has often been regarded as the limit- 
ing factor as to operating voltage, whereas it would 
seem that the real factors are the old and important 
ones of regulation and the breakdown of air along the 
conductor. During the war the Government came 
up against a serious situation in connection with the 
operation of the large radio stations which used a per- 
sistent wave. The claim was made that the limitation 
in operating voltage and the efficiency of the large 
radio systems was due to the insulator. In return it 
was Claimed that insulators were then available, which 
if used, would put the limitation up to the breakdown of 
the air on the aerial. That this latter assumption 
was correct has been proven by a recent trial run on 

the Lafayette Station. During the trial run it de- 
‘ veloped that approximately 200 kv. was the limiting 
voltage as the conductor or aerial would plume. At 
high frequency a plume or are may start from the 
conductor at a comparatively low voltage, the are 
going to ground a distance of some feet if there is suffi- 
cient energy. 

It would seem that in general we have the same 
situation on the large transmission system that we 
have with the radio stations. In the case of the radio 
systems it is possible to place the limiting factor up | 
to the pluming point of the aerial or conductor and it 
would seem that by applying the same. methods to 
transmission work, it will be possible to place the weak- 
est electrical point on the system on the conductor 
some distance from the insulator. ‘ 

By the use of the insulated control, it is possible to 
greatly raise the voltage which the conductor will 
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carry in the vicinity of the tower and as this device is 
effective on any frequency or voltage, it is certain 
that the upper limit of voltage is not that due to the 
insulator. By the use of the insulated control and the 
caging of the conductor, it is possible not only to con- 
trol the gradient of the string, but what is even more 
important, the pluming point of the conductor may be 
greatly raised so that the danger of breakdown in the 
vicinity of the tower is greatly reduced. The break- 
down voltage in some cases may be practically doubled 
for a given clearance. This is particularly important 
where it is desired to raise the voltage on an old system 
having small tower clearances or where it is desired 
to operate at an exceedingly high voltage. 

On any transmission system there are certain agen- 
cies tending to set up high-frequency disturbances, 
which, if not damped out, may cause a breakdown 
regardless of the line insulation. The damping will 
increase approximately as the square of the frequency 
and as the square of the voltage. From this it is 
evident that if attachments in the vicinity of the tower 
raise the flash-over or pluming point of the conductor 
or fittings, even by a small amount, the increased losses 
possible before a spilling voltage is reached may absorb 
the energy in the transients and prevent a spill or are 
with attendant interruption. 

The small damping or absorption of the disturbances 
on the large projects of today, owing to their low natural 
period, must be given due consideration. On the 
system having a low natural period, and consequently 
a low absorption rate, it is highly advisable to raise 
the flash-over and prevent the line spilling so that 
the increased losses will absorb the disturbance before 
the spilling voltage is reached. Fortunately the losses 
in the ground and air increase as the square of the 
voltage. It is then evident that improvements, which 
will permit an increase in the maximum possible volt- 
age which may be placed on the system before arcing 
will occur, may be very much more effective in damp- 
ing out the disturbances than would be generally sup- 
posed. A system having considerable trouble from 
spills may then be benefited materially by raising 
the spilling point of the conductor or insulator system. 
: On transmission systems there are many causes 

tending to set up disturbances. These disturbances 
need, however, to cause little or no trouble if the spill- 
Ing point can be raised to a value where the absorp- 
tion will cause the disturbance to be dampened out 
or at least held within safe limits. 

_ It has been evident for some time that systems hav- 
ing large conductors apparently have a different class 
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of disturbances and the question of effect of corona in 
producing harmonics should be given ¢areful attention. 
In the large conductor there is of course no discharge 
present up to a point in the wave where the air breaks 
down. When the air breaks down there is a rush of 
current in the streamers which will certainly increase 
the effective diameter of the conductor and its effective 
electrostatic capacity. There will also be a reduction 
m the effective capacity of the conductor when a certain 
point is reached in the wave. This voltage is likely 
to be lower and will be effected by frequency and size 
or nature of the conductor to some extent. While I 
believe it is possible that corona may set up rather 
serious disturbances, it would seem that we have a 
remedy at hand, for raising or lowering the voltage 
will change the point at which discharge tends to take 
place, and thereby affect the resultant harmonic. 

Tests at normal frequency would indicate that it 
is not possible to place sufficient voltage on the trans- 
mission system to cause insulator trouble as the appa- 
ratus would not have sufficient kv-a. capacity to charge 
theline. Where transients are likely to cause the arcing 
to ground, a small additional expense will place the 
limitation at the pluming point of the conductor 
several feet from the insulator. The same scheme 
which will increase the flash-over of the insulator or 
conductor in the vicinity of the tower can also be made 
to produce practically any gradient in the insulator 
string so that it would seem that there is little or no 
cause to fear from the insulator for any voltage con- 
templated. This may be accomplished with the regu- 
lar suspension insulator as generally used. 

The following photographs will show what may be 
accomplished by the use of insulated controls and con- 
ductor guards at comparatively small cost. Fig. 4 
shows a suspension string arcing at 355 kv. Fig. 5 
shows the same suspension string equipped with very 
small insulated controls. In Fig. 5 it will be noted that 
the arc is taking place from the conductor to the tower, 
the arc starting several feet from the insulator. Fig. 6 
shows the same insulator string with insulated controls 
and a conductor guard or cage for increasing the flash- 
ing voltage of the conductor. 

The relative difference shown in the several photo- 
graphs will be very much greater where there is con- 
siderable energy available or where the transient ap- 
proximates conditions of a persistent wave for a fewer 
cycles. Fig. 6 shows means available for raising the 
arcing voltage of the system so that damping losses 
may become effective before a spill will occur. While 
this treatment may not be necessary or advisable on a 
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given system, the method is very effective in raising 
the flash-over of the system and, gives a favorable 
gradient as is shown in Fig. 7. 
The real problem in the insulator is an economic 
problem, which it would seem is on an exceedingly 
satisfactory basis. The depreciation rate on the best 
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insulators is exceedingly small and insulators of com- 
paratively large size can now be built without having 
an unduly high rate of depreciation. This permits 
of a single string in place of multiple strings resulting 
in a considerable saving. The problem is an exceed- 
ingly interesting one but time will not permit of a 
thorough discussion. 
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_ [can bear out Mr. Creighton in what he says regard- 
ing the treatment of insulators. I do not believe, 
however, that he should have obtained the very high 
losses in the untreated insulators unless the insulators 
or cementing materials used were very inferior. There 
are records from the field on thousands of insulators, 
some of which have no treatment of the cement, 
and others having partial treatment, where the losses 
after six or seven years are negligible. The cement 
in insulators has been treated in different ways in 
certain types for a number of years, but it is not be- 
lieved that the treatment of the cement is a cure-all, 
although it may be a material benefit in some cases. 
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One of the easiest methods is to impregnate the 
cement with paraffine and gasoline, which has been 
shown to be very effective in reclaiming porous insu- 
lators, the method being applicable for field work. A 
number of cases have come to my attention where the 
porcelain without any metal in connection with same 
and without any cement, cracks, owing to the stresses 
set up due to temperature gradient or some other 
cause. Treatment of cement regardless of its value 
will evidently not take care of these cases. 

There are now operating records on hundreds of 
thousands of insulators which take care of stresses 
set up by the cement by resiliency in the joint or by 
restriction of the bearings area and there are vast 
quantities of insulators where that portion of the 
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cement which is likely to be affected by time has been 
impregnated. While it is thought that this treatment 
has been worth the cost and effort put on same, it 
must not be over-rated for very severe stresses may 
be set up owing to the temperature gradient in the case 
of pin insulators and the difference in expansion be- 
tween the metal and porcelain in the case of suspen- 
sion insulators which will exist regardless of the treat- 
ment of the cement. Some of the means applied for 
relieving stresses were discussed in a paper in June, 
1917, but time will not permit of a complete discussion 
of this subject. 
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It is gratifying to note that Mr. Creighton is evi- 
dently satisfied, that the simple impregnation of the 
cement will apparently eliminate the theoretical 
disadvantage in the cap and pin type insulators. 

It would seem that the real problem today in high- 
tension transmission is not the insulator, but, first, 
line regulation, and second, corona losses and their 
effect upon the system. 

With the advent of exceedingly long lines, it would 
seem that there is also some question as to the frequency 
to be adopted unless the magnitude of harmonics which 
are likely to coincide with the natural period of the 
line can be kept exceedingly small. 
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All of these problems can be solved and even should 
trouble develop, it is possible that simple remedies 
may be applied which would eliminate serious trouble. 
It would seem that we can install a transmission line 
at the present time for the highest voltage contem- 
plated with greater certainty than in the case of a 60-kv. 
line a few years ago. 

K. A. Hawley: Referring to Mr. Baum’s paper, 
all of the earlier transmission lines were carried on 
insulators of multipart pin type, reaching the practical 
upper limit at that time at about 66,000 volts. With 
the development of the suspension type insulator it 
became possible to place any number of units in series, 
thereby dividing the voltage between more than four 
thicknesses of porcelain, the practical limit of pin type. 
For several years thereafter, the suspension Insulator 
took care of lines quite satisfactorily up to 100,000 
volts and even to 150,000. 

The records taken from these higher voltage lines 
show insulator flashovers which, while not making 
operation unsuccessful, yet have been frequent enough 
to be a real annoyance. So far, it has not been possible 
to explain completely why these troubles occur. Aside 
from lightning which must always be expected to cause 
insulator flashovers, these failures come from various 
other causes such as wet dirty insulators, switching 
surges, etc. 

It is now well understood that with a string of stand- 
. ard suspension insulators, the unit next to the line 
will have to carry from 20 to 30 per cent of the voltage 
to earth. 

It has not been found that this voltage concentra- 
tion has caused failures of the line units or appre- 
ciably increased the mortality of it above the other 
units in the string. This would indicate a possibility 
of using fewer units for a given voltage providing the 
insulators share the work alike, and also providing 
proper protection is obtained against surface failures 
or flashovers. ‘ 

In case of wetting of insulators by fog or light rains, 
voltage concentration means greater local power loss 
and more rapid drying at these points. This, in turn, 
increases the local surface resistance against the 
leakage currents, thereby increasing still further the 
voltage concentration. The result is that incipient 
ares are started at these points which make more easy 
complete flashover in case of line surges and, in fact, 
these small arcs may possibly become the generators 
of local high-frequency disturbances and surges which © 
would be the cause of complete flashovers. 
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Just as the breakdown value of air between needle 
points is much less than between spheres, because of 
the building up of high-voltage gradients about the 
points, so the great differences of pressure about the 
bottom of the insulator string make the begining 
of flashover easy with ultimate disasterous results in 
case of switching surges and other disturbances. 

A combined arcing and grading ring about the lower 
end of the insulator string will have two very decided 
advantages in correcting the above troubles. 

The grading ring will redistribute the voltage over 
the insulators so that the maximum voltage will not 
be over 12 per cent as compared with 20 to 30 per cent. 
as stated above. This, of course, will make the drying 
of insulators from power current leakage much more 
“nearly uniform and, at the same time, will stop the 
beginning of corona around the hardware of the in- 
sulators, which will reduce the tendency to flash over — 
when dry. As long as lightning is uncontrolled and 
nature provides ares a mile long, it will be impossible 
for us to protect the line so that it will not flash over 
to the tower, and at the present state of the art, this 
will usually occur along a wet insulator string. The 
power arc which follows will immediately form from 
the arcing ring which will effectively lead the arc away 
from the insulators so as not to damage them. The 
arc rising to the ring, as it does on our grading ring, 
follows a course upwards such that the reactance of the 
are, acting as a magnetic blowout aided by the heat or 
chimney effect, causes it to be blown quickly away from 
the insulators without damage. This ring must, there- 
fore, be connected directly to the line and not in- 
sulatedfromit: Its function is to protect the insulators 
from certain ares which we now do not know how 
to prevent. The protection against further damage 
becomes rather a power plant problem in the sup- 
pression of the ares by devices now available. 

We have found that with a 14-unit string, we could. 
observe corona on the insulator parts at 100,000 volts 
to ground without the grading ring, whereas no corona 
could be seen at 200,000 volts to ground, when the 
string was protected with the grading ring. 

It is our belief that it will be found desirable to use 
the grading ring with all insulators operating on trans- 
mission lines above 100,000 volts. It is possible that 
this will even permit the use of fewer units in the string, 
as there appears to be little fear from danger of punctur- 
ing of the porcelain itself.. The combined arcing and 
grading ring will afford a double protection, preventing 
flashovers from causes aside from lightning, and will 
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greatly aid in protecting the insulators in those rare 
occasions when ares do occur. 

Referring to the Fritz-Gilchrest paper, the manu- 
facture of electrical porcelain has, at times, been 
clouded with deep mystery as to the wonderful virtues 
of the materials used, as well as unexplained per- 
formances of insulators because of different shapes and 
sizes. All of this can be, and is now, largely reduced to 
an exact science, the price of perfect porcelain being 
largely a matter of eternal vigilance. In this paper 
just read, the manufacturing processes followed by the 
Locke Insulator Mfg. Company have been quite 
satisfactorily described, even to the extent of some of 
their patented machinery. We are very glad indeed 
to have electrical engineers visit our factory.. We will 
show them the intimate details of the handling, clean- 
ing and grinding of the ingredients used in first class 
porcelain. We have also extended the same courtesies 
to other manufacturers’ engineers. We are now very 
interested to see how completely their processes con- 
form with ours which we have had in quite complete 
operation for over four years past. We have found that 
aside from insulator design involving mechanical and 
electrical features, the biggest and most important 
problem is the manufacture of perfect porcelain in- 
volving, primarily, careful grinding and cleaning of the 
materials, thereby permitting the manufacture of 
thoroughly vitrified, homogeneous body without the 
extremely glassy texture which tends toward brittle- 
ness. : 

In the design of eye bolts, we have, of recent years, 
found no trouble in operation. The surfaces of the 
bolt have been carefully laid out so that a load can be 
delivered to the insulator with a minimum length. 
On the earlier types, the pin hole was completely 
filled with cement. Now the pinhole is filled only to 
the depth necessary to deliver the load, reducing the 
mass of the head and increasing the radiation. In the 
larger size, heavy duty, insulator, it has seemed de- 
sirable to cover the bolt surfaces with a thin coating 
of elastic compound, although severe laboratory 
temperature cycles have not shown it necessary. 

In connection with Mr. Creighton’s paper, I will 
say that during the earlier period of the development 
of electrical transmission lines, the pin type insulators 
gave fair commercial satisfaction, especially at the 
lower voltages. At the time that it became necessary 
to develop the suspension type insulator in order to 
take care of voltages above 66,000, it was quite gener- 
ally considered that the porcelain insulator as then 
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developed, was about all that could be desired. I 
remember having read in an editorial in one of the 
leading technical magazines early last decade, that the 
problem of insulation had been solved and that all 
that remained for the use of extremely high voltages 
was the development of transformers and switching 
equipment. I 

Not long after this, however, the power companies 
realized that both types of insulators were in serious 
trouble and that unless remedies could be found, the 
practical limit of voltage had been reached if not 
actually passed. The cemented type suspension in- 
sulator was turned out in large quantities by all 
manufacturers without full regard as to the mechanical, 
ceramic, or electrical problems involved. No expan- 
sion joints were provided between the hardware or 
porcelain; the porcelain was not as carefully made or 
fired as is now done; or properly shaped for its elec- 
trical duty. Little attention was given to the kind of 
Portland cement used. Certain kinds of cement, 
especially those giving very quick setting character- 
istics, are inclined to expand in setting and still further 
in changing their crystalline structure later on. Crack- 
ing of the insulators has undoubtedly resulted from 
this. The coefficient of expansion of iron or steel is 
higher than that of porcelain. Consequently, metal 
parts cemented inside of porcelain will cause it to 
burst unless there is some cushioning for it, or unless 
the porcelain is elastic within the limits involved. Such 
a failure as this would cause longitudinal or vertical 
eracks in the porcelain parts. In the experience of 
our oldest men, they have never seen such a crack in 
the head of a suspension insulator such as we would 
expect from the expansion of the bolt. 

The only conclusion that we can draw from the 
above is that the cement has furnished this cushioning 
effect. Instead of causing the failure of these in- 
sulators, it has, we believe, been the thing which has 
prevented 100 per cent failure of the suspended in- 
sulators. 

An analysis of the failures of suspension insulators 
shows two types of cracks which may have been due 
to temperature expansion. One is an annular crack 
about the head of the porcelain at the top of the 
cemented pin. This has been corrected by placing 
a compressible pad on top of the pin where the cement 
is thin. The other was a similar crack at the lower 
edge of the cap where it bore upon the horizontal shell. 
We have corrected this by leaving a clear space be- 
tween the two parts and at the same time have placed 
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no cement in the pin hole lower than the level of the 
edge of the cap. 

This last change was made in about 1915 when we 
placed under the lower edge of the cap a rubber gasket. 
Some of these insulators have failed and have been 
returned to us for inspection. In almost every case, 
it was found that this gasket was eccentric and was 
not properly performing its function. We now use a 
gasket of different material and remove it with all 
traces of superfluous cement before the insulator 
leaves our factory. 

It is also obviously unfair to the cement to blame 
it for holding water for thirsty, porous porcelain to 
absorb. If the porcelain is properly made, the presence 
of water which is now always with us, will dono harm. 

As far as we know, failure of insulators aside from 
surface failures, have been entirely mechanical and 
not electrical. The standard insulator, as now made 
by the Locke Company, is an entirely different pro- 
duct from that made only a few years ago. 

During the early years of suspension insulators, there 
was a percentage failure altogether too large. Yet 
in spite of this, there are a very large part of those 
insulators still in service giving a good account of 
themselves. While on some of these early lots, failures 
amounted to several per cent per year during the very 
first years of operation, insulators sent out during the 
last four or five years have not yet shown the beginning 
of failure, even those not having all of the modern 
insulator attachments. We are, therefore, unable to 
make any time performance curves to show the life 
of insulators we are now making, and considering 
temperature cycle tests, etc., to which we have sub- 
jected samples of these insulators, we believe that the 
practical life will be limited largely by the life of the 
hardware. 

At the present time, this porcelain insulator problem 
seems to be solved. However, if in the future we find 
that there is trouble due to cement expansion, as 
described in Mr. Creighton’s paper, which we do not 
now expect, we can apply his remedy. The only ob- 
jection to it is the matter of cost, and the weakening 
of the mechanical strength of the insulators by pre- 
venting the complete setting of the cement. Or else 
it will be necessary to turn to the Hewlett type insu- 
lator which uses no cement. ( 

R. H. Marvin: The Company with which I am 
- connected started experiments on impregnating the 
cement of suspension insulators in 1916. The results 
obtained may be of interest in this connection. 
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The tested insulators were prepared by allowing the 
cement to become well set, then thoroughly drying 
the cement, and finally soaking the insulator in melted 
paraffine. In addition a coat of varnish was applied 
to the outside of the cement as a slight extra precaution. 

During December 1916, the following samples were 
made up and placed out doors near our factory: 

41 treated units in strain position under load of 
about 3000 lb.; 

80 untreated units in strain position under load of 
about 3000 lb.; ei 

80 untreated units in vertical. or suspension position 
without load; 

Megger tests were made at intervals but without 
finding any failure. Thinking that the megger test 
might not be showing up the deterioration, in July 
1919, two and one-half years after erection, we took 
down all the units and gave them the following test: 

50 kv. for one minute to pick out any already broken 
down, then one minute at flashover voltage to check 
up the quality of the porcelain. 

Of the 41 treated samples, there were two failures at 
50 kv., but as these had been chipped in handling it is 
doubtful if these were true failures. 

Of the 80 wntreated samples in strain none failed at 
50 kv and would; therefore, have passed a megger 
test. However six failed during the flashover test, 
which may indicate some deterioration. 

The 80 untreated samples in suspension gave no 
failures on either test, except one unit which had been 
chipped in handling and failed at 50 kv. 

The experiment to date has run about four and one- 
half years. Recent megger tests show no further losses. 

These experiments do not indieate much difference 
between the treated and untreated units. It is true 
that climatic differences are an important factor, and 
it must also be admitted that as the insulators were 
simply suspended between supports and not subjected 
to the motion of an actual line that the conditions were 
not quite so severe. However, they do suggest that 
further study is desirable in order to form a definite 
opinion as to the value of impregnating the cement. 

G. I. Gilchrest: I am especially interested in 
Mr. Creighton’s paper. He suggests in his paper that 
the ceramic engineer is largely responsible for the 
solution of the problem of producing quality porcelain. 
I agree that the ceramic engineer certainly has plenty 
of work to do, but I think that the production of 
commercial pin type or suspension insulators that will 
withstand service conditions is even more a problem 
for the mechanical engineer. 
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The mechanical problems in factory production, such 
as assembling of porcelain to porcelain or metal parts 
to porcelain are especially important. If the problem 
of assembling insulators had been given more careful 
thought by the mechanical engineer in the early days 
of transmission engineering, the service results ob- 
tained from the insulators, I believe would have been 
better. The failure to give proper consideration to 
the temperature stresses developed in service is now 
a matter of history. 

Mr. Creighton suggests that it is probably possible 
to treat porous insulators with inpregnating material 
so that these insulators will withstand service condi- 
tions. I am very doubtful if such insulators would 
have anything but a relatively short life in service. 
Although it is possible to impregnate porcelain suf- 
ficiently thoroughly so that it will pass laboratory 
tests, the temperature changes which develop in line 
service are of a somewhat different nature. 

The cycles through which the insulators pass when 
installed on transmission lines involve longer periods 
of time and afford opportunity for the capillary at- 
traction to draw moisture into the pores of the in- 
sulators. I believe the majority of engineers who are 
experimenting with porcelain feel that any porcelain 
body which is sufficiently porous to allow impregna- 
tion, offers a hazard if placed in line service where it 
is subjected to high voltage. 

I wish to express my opinion of specifications. In 
general, specifications are very useful not only to the 
customer, but to the manufacturer. The manu- 
facturer must have specifications which he follows in 
his factory in order to maintain a standard quality. 
However, specifications will not entirely determine the 
quality of the insulators which pass the specified tests. 
The final quality is very dependent upon the quality 
of the insulator parts as they come from the kiln. _ 

If a proper supervision of raw materials, of mixing 
and proportioning, manufacturing and firing is not 
maintained, it is not possible to obtain a uniform qual- 
ity in the finished product. If the test losses represent 
a high percentage of the parts, it is very apparent that 
either the design is not proper or there is some error 
in the manufacturing process. Moreover, the portion 
of:the test period during which failures occur should be 
carefully noted. “il , 

I am very glad indeed that Mr. Austin has discussed 
the problem of air insulation, as I think a consideration 
of the air insulation is of extreme importance in the 
design of the insulator. Mr. Fortescue discussed in 
his paper before the Institute in 1913 the desirability of 
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considering the stresses in the air path in the design 
of an insulator. The field inside of the fabricated 
material will give no disturbance in the air about the 
insulator when voltage is applied. Obviously, 1 is 
necessary to give a proper design to the inside of the 
insulator in order to avoid over-stressing any of the 
material. However, this is a very simple problem. 

The external field, 7. ¢., the air about the insulator, 
must be carefully designed if an efficient insulator. is 
to be obtained. By proper consideration of the elec- 
trostatic field according to principles established by 
Mr. Fortescue in his paper, the most efficient design 
of insulator between given electrodes can be obtained. 
The problem can be solved by laboratory experimen- 
tation as suggested by Mr. Fortescue. 

The distribution of stress over suspension insulator 
strings is now being given sustained attention by the 
central stations who expect to raise some of their line 
voltages to 220,000 volts. Mr. Baum’s paper dis- 
cusses proposed methods to properly distribute stress. 
The method of grading has not been developed com- 
mercially in this country, but has been applied to some 
extent on transmission lines in Sweden. The Swedish 
engineers have graded some of their 66,000-volt trans- 
mission lines by the installation of units of different 
capacity. I do not believe it necessary to consider 
grading 66,000-volt lines, but perhaps their method will 
be interesting. | 

‘Their 66,000-volt line is insulated by a string of 
six suspension insulators (cap and pin type). Two 
insulators at the line end have a large capacity ob- 
tained by a large area of porcelain of a relatively thin 
section in the cemented section. The two middle 
units in the string have a low eapacity obtained by a 
unit having porcelain of relatively thin section and 
smaller area than those installed on the line end. The 
two units next to the cross arm have about the same 
area of section as the middle units, but the section of 
insulating material is thicker. 

The Swedish engineers with whom I have discussed 
this grading scheme seem to believe it is advantageous 
to use this method even on voltage of 66,000. 

E. E. F. Creighton: I will confine my remarks 
to Mr. Gilchrest’s paper. I think the ceramic side 
of the problem is one that needs a great deal of at- 
tention. The most surprising thing for a scientific 
man 1s to go into a porcelain factory and see the crude 
methods they use in their manufacture. Necessarily 
the ceramic side is more or less a craft—they have to 
depend a great deal upon the individual. The materials 
they use are dirt, dug out of a bank. The particles 
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vary greatly in size and in chemical content. Some 
of the materials that they use are not in any way _re- 
fined. Naturally unless they control the mines they 
are going to get a wide variation in materials that will 
make a final variation in the product. The particles 
used in the make-up of the porcelain vary tremendously 
in size, from the ultra-microscopic fine particles in the © 
ball clay to the ground-up feldspar and flint. The 
particles of variable size tend to segregate. Mr. 
Hawley says the way to prevent that is by finer 
grinding. 

The problem of drying is one that has not received 
enough scientific attention, although today the auto- 
matic driers have given an important advance. The 
difficulties that beset the ceramic engineer, then, are 
a composition of large and small particles not well 
blended, drying more or less unequally with the 
resultant mechanical strains and cracks, the proper 
proportioning of the ingredients, and on top of all 
of these only 20 to 40 degrees allowable variation in 
temperature, at a temperature of about 1350 degrees. 

Now to one point brought up by Mr. Gilchrest 
regarding the porosity—I have investigated insulators 
that have been out and perfectly satisfactory for ten 
years and found a very considerable degree of open 
porosity which, in that case, was protected by well- 
glazed surfaces. It is not necessary to have the pores 
entirely closed. Porcelain differs from glass in that 
porcelain is porous. It is filling the open pores with 
moisture from the cement that gives most of the 
trouble. If the pores are not sufficiently open or large 
to weaken the dielectric strength, simply glazing over 
the surface will prevent trouble. I do not want to 
emphasize or recommend, using open pores in the porce- 
lain, but nevertheless one can exaggerate the dangers 
of pores too much. 

Now as to testing. If insulators have the defects 
of open pores as they come from the furnace, if they 
are just on the point of puncture when arc-over volt- 
ages are applied, naturally a second test or a longer 
continued electrical test will develop some of these 
faults. Therefore, I want to emphasize again the 
prime importance of improving the ceramic side. 
When an insulator has a puncture voltage considerably 
above flashover voltage, then it is possible to make 
successive tests without causing a puncture. Some 
day the manufacture will reach the state permitting 
these “‘over-voltage’’ tests. 

Professor Ryan: First in regard to Mr. Peek’s 
paper, I would like to bring your attention to the 
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accompanying Cady diagram, Fig. 8, that expresses 
the relation between voltage and corona formation in 
the breakdown of large air columns. 

The relation between the current set up through air 
(and gases generally) and the correspondingly required 
voltages is illustrated by the curve OABCDF 
between the -widest limits. For convenience ever 
changing scales are used for the corresponding values 
of J and EH. On the application of 100 volts, more or 
less dependent upon the size of the air column in 
use, an extremely small current is set up. In all 
ordinary dimensions such current will be a small 
fraction of a microampere. It will increase with the 
voltage until an early limit at A is reached. At this 


Fig. 8—Unsraste Srates 1x Arc anp Gtow DiscHaraE 
(W. G. Capy, MrratturercaAL AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, 
Nov. 15, 1915. 


stage the free ions are being conveyed to the opposing 
electrodes as fast as they are formed by nature. No 
further increase of current through the air can occur 
without some additional source of ions. This con- 
duction through the air in the #:I relation at A 
is known as the saturation current. When the voltage 
has been increased greatly (attaining the value of 
about 30 kilovolts per centimeter in the air about the 
electrode at sea level) ionization by collision of ions 
and neutral atoms occurs resulting in a bountiful 
supply of ions, glow discharge occurs and the H#:J 
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relation at B has been developed. This is an unstable 
state of the conduction of current through the air column. 
If the voltage is not lowered through some automatic 
control, as by an ample resistance in circuit, corona 
formation will develop into long flashes which when 
they reach the opposing electrode form flashovers. 
Flashovers occur, therefore, at the B-state or just beyond 
it if the flow of current is not limited by some form of 
ample “ballast,” 7. e., resistance or reactance and the 
voltage is high enough to cause the glow or streamer 
discharge to touch the opposing electrode or to touch a 
similar glow or streamer discharge from such opposing 
electrode. If flash-over is not permitted, through 
current control, the corresponding voltage is lowered 
as the current is allowed to increase until the stage at 
C in the E:T relation has been attained. At C 
the cathode has been heated by the bombardment of 
incoming positive ions to the degree whereat it radi- 
ates ions in abundance. A further and rapid drop in 
voltage ensues with increase of current until the 
E:T relation develops the stage at D. At this stage 
the anode has begun to fail forming thereby the 
fourth and most prolific source of ions. The E:I 
relation between the C and D stages is that of the 
half-arc; the Poulsen are converter used in radio 
telegraphy is an example of this type of are. The fully 
developed power arc .as we ordinarily know it occurs 
at and beyond the F stage. 

All of these unstable forms of conduction. through 
the air have the common physical property of con- © 
stituting sources of oscillating currents and, therefore, 
of line trouble to a greater or lesser extent. 

The trend of practise is to make the line aperiodic, to 
make it open only to currents at normal frequency, 
and to see in every respect as far as we can that it is 
closed for the circulation of current at any other 
frequency than the frequency of action for the trans- 
mission of power. Accordingly our trend of effort, 
action and development must be to cut out as far as 
possible all sporadic sources of alternating current. 
Everything that we learn in regard thereto is a great 
help. 

Passing on to Mr. Creighton’s paper: During the 
past year a committee of the N. HE. L. A. engaged in 
the conducting of an aging test; cap and pin insulators 
from prominent makers were selected and put through 
a temperature cycle test in strings, beginning in the 
middle of January and completed a few days ago. 
3600 temperature cycles, one cycle per hour. The 
string contained a dozen units each loaded to 2000 
pounds. In a climate where the air is dry the air 
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surrounding the insulators in the ovens was heated 
up by means of resistors. A rather drastic cycle 
occurred,—130 deg. fahr. variation in temperature In 
the rims of the insulators and 40 deg. at the 
centers. After each 150 cycles for a few minutes 
the action was stopped and high-voltage flashover 
tests were applied to see if they were all enduring the 
temperature test and remaining in good condition. 
All have endured this test. A few more cycles will 
be added so as to round out the cycles to near the 
number of daily cycles in a ten year period. The 
insulators were dried out thoroughly and by sawing 
right through them on a plane through the center, 
cracks were found to extend up and down through the 
cement. 

Passing on to Dr. Whitehead’s paper: Mr. Fortescue 
in his discussion yesterday and today Mr. Creighton 
and Mr.Gilchrest have emphasized the importance of 
air surrounding the support of the high-voltage trans- 
mission line as well as the support of many other 
things operating at high voltage. It follows therefore 
that Mr. Whitehead’s paper is of particular interest 
to us all and of great value. It is through his work, 
in regard to which he has well informed us from time 
to time, that we are able to go ahead with many ex- 
periments in high-voltage research. 

F. W. Peek, Jr.: Referring to papers by Baum and 
Lewis during the discussion there has been quite a 
bit said. about ‘high frequency’’ causing trouble on 
transmission lines. The term may equally well cover 
a large variety of transient disturbances and I believe 
engineers should be careful not to speak in too loose 
a way. If by “high frequency,’ wndamped radio 
frequency is meant, I believe that we can safely say 
such disturbances practically do not exist on trans- 
mission lines: - , 1 
_ It was my good fortune some years ago to assist 
in conducting an investigation of the disturbances 
occurring on transmission lines due to lightning. 
A 25-mile idle line in the mountains of Colorado 
was available for this purpose. The character- 
istics of lightning induced on transmission lines were 
studied. Measurements were made of voltage, energy, 

_duration, etc. In general, it was found that the volt- 
ages were of steep wave front. Many discharges took 
place on the lower voltage gaps. The discharges on the 
higher voltage gaps were less and less until finally there 
were very few on this line at a needle gap setting for 
about 200kv. This would perhaps correspond to 
about 400 kv. in actual volts. 

Other transients that are of importance on trans- 
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mission lines are those caused by arcing grounds on 
systems with isolated neutrals, and those caused; by 
switching. Such disturbances that we have been 
able to measure are either in the nature of a surge or a 
highly damped high-frequency oscillation. Disturb- 
ances of this character sometimes reach double 
voltage but often cause very little rise in voltage across 
the line. They may, however, build up to high 
values internally in inductive apparatus. 

Fortunately the grounded neutral system is fast 
replacing the isolated system. 

Insulator failures may be caused by excessive volt- 
ages, by weakened insulation, or by a combination of 
the two. Available data indicate that the greater 
number of insulator failures have not been primarily 
due to excessive voltages or to “high frequency.’’ 

A. W. Copley: For some time in the past it has 
been customary to- frown on _ star-star connected 
transformers and especially when these transformers 
were auto transformers; but with the development 
of the lines interconnecting systems all over the 
country, and particularly the development of inter- 
connecting lines on the Pacific Coast, the desirability 
of making those interconnections in the most 
economical way has caused the development of the 
star-star transformer to such a point that it is entirely 
safe to use it not only from the standpoint of telephone 
interference, which at one time was considered the 
big bugbear, but from the standpoint of the power 
system itself, and so Mr. Skinner’s paper is especially 
interesting at this time. The use of the tertiary delta 
and the solidly grounded neutral, together with the 
proper distribution of reactances in the transformer 
between the various windings has been the solution 
which has been arrived at of the problems which were 
present and which a few years ago were worrying 
engineers who had’to make these interconnections. 
The advantage of using the auto transformer for 
connection of a 220-kv. system of lines to a 110-kv. 
system of lines in which case the 220-kv. and the 
110-kv. systems may be part of the same system, 
consists very largely in the reduction in cost of making 
this interconnection, At the same time at points of 
interconnection the presence of the tertiary delta 
makes comparatively simple the application of syn- 
chronous condensers for obtaining the regulation of 
the line. Mr. Baum pointed out in his paper the 
necessity for the use of synchronous condensers in 
order to get regulation at the end of the line. He 
also called attention to the desirability of considering 
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the line as divided up into sections with each section 
provided with a synchronous condenser so that at the 
points along the line the voltage is kept within reason- 
able limits. In applying the synchronous condenser, 
however, it must be borne in mind that the no-load 
condition is important as well as the full-load condition, 
and I think that in Mr. Imlay’s paper the schemes which 
he mentions as having been prepared by Mr. Thomas, 
of using two conductors or possibly three conductors 
suspended from one string of insulators, is perhaps open 
to criticism because of the no-load condition. The 
charging current of the line is very greatly increased 
and the amount of leading current to be supplied by 
condensers is increased. A synchronous condenser 
as normally designed will take somewhere in the order 
of 40 or 50 per cent ofits zero power factor leading rating 
at zero power factor lagging, and, therefore, if the 
synchronous condenser is called upon to supply a very 
large amount of leading current, which means it has 
to take a large amount of lagging current when the 
line is lightly loaded it may be unnecessarily large 
when the line is carrying full load. Therefore, the 
application of the condenser for the regulation of the 
line, must take this into account. As to the division 
of the line into sections. I believe it is going to be a 
necessity, not only because we do not want the middle 
part of the line to be raised in voltage considerably 
above the ends of the line, but also because of the 
effect of reducing or eliminating the tendency toward 
resonance to third harmonics, which is brought about 
by such subdivision. I believe that with a line cut 
up into 150 or 200-mile sections, the possibility of 
resonance to third harmonic is practically eliminated. 

L. H. Burnham: In connection with the Peters- 
Skinner paper, Fig. 8, in reference to “Limitations 
imposed on Grouping of Windings’’ applying to primary 
secondary, and tertiary, Mr. Skinner has stated that ° 
in single-phase concentric-coil core type of transformer 
construction there are two ways in which the three 
windings, primary, secondary and tertiary may be 
arranged with respect to one another; and that the 
first arrangement, Fig. 3A will result in normal reac- 
tance between primary and secondary, and between 
secondary and tertiary, but in very high reactance 
Sapa primary and tertiary due to the greater sepa- 
ration. 

Mr. Skinner has also advised that in a three-phase 
concentric-coil core type transformer, there is no al- 
ternative, but to submit to a high reactance between 
one pair of windings inasmuch as all the windings for 
one phase are on one leg. 
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I would like to state that in addition to the methods 
shown in Fig. 3, there are several other coil arrangements, 
applicable to the concentric coil core type transformer 
which may be, and in fact are now being used for ad- 
Justing the reactance, over a wide range, between the 
various windings. The particular arrangement used 
will depend upon the requirements of the individual 
design. 

In a core type design, it is also possible to interlace 

the three windings, primary, secondary and tertiary, 
in exactly the same manner as proposed by Mr. Skinner 
for the shell type transformer, shown in Fig. 4, and 
obtain any amount of interlacing of windings’ for ad- 
justing the reactance between the various windings. 
High or low reactance may be obtained as desired. 
_ Therefore, by using the proper coil arrangement, 
it is not necessary in the core type transformer, either 
single-phase or three-phase, to submit to high reac- 
tance, between one pair of windings, as balanced re- 
actance, if desired can be obtained between all pairs 
of windings. I will say also, that these results can be 
gotten without excessive eddy loss in any part of the 
winding. 

In reference to the arrangement shown in Fig. 3b, 
I do not believe that this should be considered, as it 
would not be good design practise to follow. 

M. E. Skinner: I will accept Mr. Burnham’s 
criticism to the extent that the paper should probably 
not have referred to there being only two methods of 
coil arrangement possible with the concentric core 
form of construction. The thought behind that state- 
ment was that in the core form of construction when 
used for high voltages there are great difficulties in the 
way of insulation between windings when it is necessary 
to get from the inner shell to the outer shell and I 
presume that the methods to which Mr. Burnham 
refers to will involve some such interlacing between 
the inner and outer shell, or, perhaps he refers to 
the interleaf core type of construction which is really 
in effect a shell type transformer with the cruciform 
core and circular coils. I do not believe that this type 
of transformer is applicable to the extremely high 
voltages which are being considered for long distance 
transmission lines today. ; 

J. P. Jollyman: A short time ago the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company was faced with the problem of pro- 
viding for the transmission ultimately of some 500,000 
kv-a., most of it to be transmitted a distance of from 
200 to 260 miles. As Mr. Baum has stated, the ques- 
tion came up as to the voltage to be employed. Studies 
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were made of the characteristics of circuits of different 
voltages, of the efficiency of such circuits, and of their 
probable costs. 

If we take a circuit of a certain specified length such 
as 200 miles and 60 cycles, Fig. 9, the frequency being 
fixed by the requirements of the community, and study 
their characteristics the first thing we find is that the 
capacity of a single circuit increases with the square 
of the voltage. The reason for that is. this,—the 
amount of cucrent that can be put on the line is de- 
termined by the reactive drop in that-cireuit in per 
cent of voltage at the generating end or at the receiving 
end, whichever you make.reference to. Therefore, 
as the voltage goes up the per cent of reactive drop 
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over the line that is permissible remains the same but 
the actual reactive volts increase.. The reactive drop 
is created by the flow of current, therefore the current 
that may be transmitted at a higher voltage may be 
increased with the voltage. If, therefore, the current 
and voltage both increase with the voltage, the kw. 
that may be transmitted increases as the square of 
the voltage. At 110 kv. the power that may be trans- 
mitted over one circuit, is 30,000 kw.; at 220 kv. this 
becomes 120,000 kw. ‘That, is not the absolute maxi- 
mum but is a convenient point for comparison. Now, 
’ let us see what happens if you double that voltage 
again, assuming it can be done some say, at 440 kv. 
the capacity goes up to 480,000 kw. and that was all 
the power we had to transmit. Obviously if it has been 
deemed feasible it would not have been wise to have 
entrusted the entire output to one circuit, an amount — 
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of power practically twice the entire load of the present 
system. The next question considered was relative 
costs and efficiencies. Now it was found that the 
cost of this 220-kv. circuit was roughly twice as much 
per mile as the 110 kv., with a capacity four times as 
much. The cost per kw. transmitted is only half as 
much. It was also found that with the conductors 
chosen in accordance with Kelvin’s law, or based on 
the application of Kelvin’s law, that the actual power 
losses decreased as the voltage went up. The per 
cent loss in transmission at 110 kv., was about 16 per 
cent, at 220 kv. it is about 8 per cent, at still higher 
voltage it would be less in per cent. It was, therefore, 
seen that somewhere around 220 kv. would be the desir- - 
able point if it could be accomplished. One other 
consideration—the charging kv-a. of a circuit of fixed 
frequency and length increases with the square of the 
voltage and is, roughly, for 60 cycles and 200 miles, 
about a quarter of the capacity of the line. For opera- 
._ ting reasons it is very convenient, probably necessary, 
that the generators of the larger plants should be suffi- 
cient to charge one circuit to full, voltage at the receiv- 
ing end. It is probable that it will not always be so 
operated, but it is a very desirable thing. To do 
anything else is probably going to be very slow. 220 kv. 
at 200 miles requires a generator of approximately 
35,000 or 40,000 kv-a. to handle the circuit conveniently. 
If we go on up, consider what would happen if we would 
double that voltage. The generator capacity would 
have to be 150,000 kv-a. Such machines have not 
been developed or even proposed, and even at 330,000 
kv. the charging kv-a. becomes so great that no gener- 
ator ever proposed could handle it for 200 miles. It 
was deemed that 220 kv. was probably the greatest 
advance beyond the present 150 kv. that was con- 
servative at this time. It was also found that the 
construction of such a circuit, its cost and losses, fit 
_ in very nicely with the proposed development. The 
entire load in this project can be carried over three 
circuits of what will probably be two 2-circuit lines 
ultimately, thus giving the benefit of a spare circuit. 
Asa matter of fact it will be many years before we need 
to pass beyond the present construction of a two- 
circuit line. The 220-kv. line may be considered as 
comparable with a well equipped double track railway 
circuit. It can handle a lot of traffic. To attempt to 
givé much more would be equivalent to attempting 
- to increase the gauge of your main railway line, putting 
on cars of extra large capacity and locomotives of un- 
heard of size. This is beyond the economical require- 
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ments of present day traffic and beyond the economic 
possibilities of present day construction. _ 

If I may take a moment I would like to give an anal- 
ogy that I have given of the action of synchronous 
condensers. I put it this way, that a transmission 
line is something like a shaft supported on a bearing 
at one end and transmitting power from a pulley at 
the other end. The amount of power that such a 
shaft can transmit is largely determined by the bend- 
ing of the shaft. As the belt pulls against the unsup- 
ported end the energy is transmitted by the torsional 
strength of the shaft but the limit of that energy is 
the bending of the shaft rather than the twisting. The 
synchronous condenser is equivalent to an outboard 
bearing that holds up the shaft and permits it to operate 
in torsion. This is a homely illustration of the action 
of synchronous condensers and indicates that they may 
be desirable in the center as well as at the end of 
very long lines. 

S. Barfoed: In laying out a 220-kv. system it is 
necessary not alone to consider the electrical features; 
we must also consider the powerful production end of the 
scheme. In our particular case we generate power 
hydraulically, and I will go so far as to say that even 
the design of the headworks must have reference to the 
insulator you choose for your transmission line. The 
hydraulic transmission system has losses and surges 
each of which will effect the regulation of the line if 
not carefully handled and will be reflected in choice of 
insulators and conductors and therefore also the sup- 
porting towers and their foundations. The problem 
then is to coordinate all these various details into one 
harmonious whole. 

We have heard proposed a transmission system 
whereby you would transmit by direct current through 
conductors drawn through oil pipe lines. This in 
order to overcome trouble from inductive interference 
with communication circuits. Now, as Mr. Baum has 
told us, the application of the synchronous condenser 
at intervals along the line and at the receiving end will 
permit the desirable feature of constant voltage trans- 
mission. This is done by automatically controlling 
the total receiver power factor through synchronous _ 
condensers, or the power factor at points along the line 
where condensers were installed. With d-c. transmis- 
sion the interconnecting link between transmission 
line and distributing system is cut off preventing 
constant potential transmission, leaving the power 
factor problem of the substation still on your hands. 

When it is considered, as Mr. Jollyman stated, that 
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we can transmit 150,000 kw. over one circuit, it is nec- 
essary that the engineer make it absolutely clear to 
himself that he assumes great responsibility because if 
this flow of power was interrupted even for one day, 
it would cause loss in prestige, loss in money, incon- 
venience to the public and thereby indirectly affecting 
civilization. It goes to show that your civic commu- 
nity, your state, your country is also affected. Some 
day it may be that through the general transmission 
of power in this way the very philosophy of life will 
be influenced. 

Mr. Fortescue: I want to emphasize one point 
brought out in Mr. Gilchrest’s paper, 7. e., the import- 
ance of low factory losses. If the factory losses in 
insulators are low it is an indication that all the pro- 
cesses are well taken care of, in other words, that the 
drying is thorough, that the insulator is being carefully 
made and that the material is uniform. It is a very 
good criterion of the quality of the manufactured 
product of porcelain if the factory losses are low. Re- 
ferring to Mr. Peek’s paper. Mr. Peek says that no 
third harmonics or the multiples can appear on the 
line due to corona. This would indicate that corona 
is of symmetrical character. There are some very 
interesting energy transformations in these corona 
actions. We all know, of course, that the energy must 
come from the generator. It is transformed through 
the action of corona from the fundamental frequency, 
and part of it may be actually generated by the pro- 
duction of rotating fields in the armature. Another 
point we have to think of here is this, that in connec- 
tion with corona the size of conductor and the voltage 
are such that the corona is of a negligible quantity, and 
I want to assure our telephone friends that this corona 
feature is not to be considered seriously in the matter 
of inductive interference. There may be some cases 
in which corona has been a factor in inductive inter- 
ference. We have cases I know of in which a slight 
reduction in the voltage has made a very great im-. 
provement in the interference and which we have not 
been able to attribute to any improvement in the 
magnetizing current of the transmission. Of course - 
some lines are not designed as carefully as they might 
be, in which case the corona will be a factor. 

I want to point out to Mr. Creighton that the 
impregnating of a body conglomerate like cement 
takes away its conductive value, it becomes a compound 
insulator and it may take years before the effect of the 
high internal stresses and thin layers of impregnated 
- material surrounding the conducting portions of the 
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cement will show any deterioration. It is quite possible 
that there will be some chemical action with the high 
internal electric field. In connection with the general 
problem of transmission of 220 kilovolts, I want to 
point out that in the actual line problem, the method 
of working out the amount of power that can be trans- 
mitted, etc. is well known. There is one form of 
diagram which I have found exceedingly useful, the 
diagram suggested by Mr. Dwight of the Canadian 
Westinghouse (power circle diagram). With that 
diagram you can make your sending voltage what you 
please and the receiving voltage what you please. 
You can draw up a series of circles which represent 
various receiving voltages and obtain quickly the 
limits of power demand which can betransmitted. With 
each receiving voltage it is shown that there is a very 
clearly defined zone in which the conditions are un- 
stable. 

Now as to the synchronous condenser: I want to 
point out that the synchronous condenser on a trans- 
mission line is not the same as loading. In the con- 
denser regulation of the line you keep your voltage at 
the condenser constant and you supply either negative 
reactive power or positive reactive power just as re- 
quired, and it is an entirely different thing from loading 
which primarily has to do with maintaining certain 
fixed ratios between line constants. Another thing 
about the synchronous condenser is this; it is a con- 
denser and can be regulated for fundamental frequency 
only; for any other frequency it is purely an inductive 
impedance. The nature of the design of the synehron- 
ous condenser is such that at zero phase sequence 
current, that is current flowing in the neutral wires, it 
has very low impedance. Consequently if it is used 
with a star bank of transformers with its neutral 
connected to that of the transformer, the latter may 
be operated with the neutral grounded and the syn- 
chronous condenser will insure low impedance to ground 
currents. It would therefore tend to prevent any 
‘resonance of the type pointed out by Mr. Skinner. | 
The synchronous condenser therefore stabilizes not 
only line voltage but the potential of the transmission 
ine. : 

I want to point out in connection with the trans- 
former problem, a problem that one might say is very 
cut and dried, that it gives very little trouble. A few 
minor things come up from time to time such as me- 
chanical bracing, ete. so as to prevent destruction from 
short circuit. In considering short-circuit conditions 
it is necessary to be able to figure out the short-circuit 
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current with a fair degree of accuracy because of the 
mechanical stress caused by it. Every mechanical 
support introduced is simply an added expense, so it 
is a good thing to have a method of calculating 
short-circuit current at the end of the transmission 
lines and interconnected systems thoroughly worked 
out. I want to agree with Mr. Peek in saying that the 
220,000-volt system is going to work out all right. We 
are not going to have very many troubles and the 
insulator problem will be worked out, and I think the 
factor of safety will be really higher than on say the 
present 150,000-volt systems. In 1913 I had some 
testing transformers made which were designed for the 
Inawashiro Power Company for testing the trans-' 
mission lines, they were normally rated at 300 kv-a. 
One of the conditions of this proposition was that these 
transformers should operate at their normal rating for 
two days continuously. We operated these trans- 
formers under normal load at 350,000 volts above 
ground for a week, and after that they were tested 
again for a half hour at 450,000 volts. Of course that 
doesn’t appear to be a great factor of safety, never- 
theless it shows that transformers can be operated ata 
very high voltage above ground for considerable 
periods and since the insulation problem of the trans- 
mission line is only slightly different in character from 
that of transformers, we can say confidently that there 
is no question but that the proper solution will be 
arrived at. 

A.H. Lawton: J. H. Foote, of the Consumers 
Power Company, who, with Mr. Lewis, conducted the 
tests on which the Jatter’s paper is based, has prepared 
a written discussion which will later be printed. The 
object of his discussion is to urge that further consid- 
eration be given to the investigation of corona losses 
between the limits of the disruptive critical voltage and 

‘the visual critical voltage, as there is a large discre- 
pancy between the calculated and the actual losses 
within that range. 

As an illustration, if you will refer to Fig. 17, and 
Table XXII you will observe that for the delta 
connection of transformers the actual corona losses 
are only about 60 per cent of the calculated, and if 
you will refer to Fig. 20 and Table XXIV which 
test was made with Y-connected transformers, you will 
observe thatthe actual corona losses are only about 
30 per cent of the calculated. This discrepancy would 
seem to be larger than reasonable. { 

We consider the matter of considerable importance 
for those companies having moderate amounts of 
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power in the order of 30,000 kw. to be transmitted 
distances of approximately 100 to 200 miles, and we 
are not sure but that in the economic consideration 
of lines of this character a certain amount of corona 
loss may not be found justifiable. 

Livingston P. Ferris: I wish to correct a mis- 
apprehension or misunderstanding of some of the 
speakers who preceded me. I can assure you that I 
know of no pessimism on the part of telephone engineers 
in regard to 220,000-volt power transmission, or in- 
deed a higher voltage if such should prove advantageous 
in power work; no pessimism, of course, as to the 
success of the system from the power standpoint and 
no pessimism as to the ability of engineers to solve any 
interference problems which may arise. 

As to the matter of corona, which Mr. Fortescue 
mentioned, I can assure him that we are not timid as 
to the effects of corona and I agree with him that 
corona does not now promise to be an important factor 
in interference. As I endeavored to point out yester- 
day, it seems a possible future factor but is not at 
present serious. So far as the future goes it does not 
look a probable source of interference because power 
engineers assure us it is bad practise from the power 
standpoint to operate a line above the corona voltage, 
so if that is taken care of, there is no reason to expect 
any interference to telephone lines from that source. 
Now I think the only gentleman whom we have heard 
express an opinion that. corona was a factor in the 
interference situation is Mr. Skinner. I understood 
him to state, in effect, that corona was the important 
source of triple harmonics in contrast to transformers 
which were a negligible source. I think that the actual 
facts of the case are just the opposite, that is, such 
trouble as we do get from triple harmonics comes in 
practically all cases from the transformers and not 
from the line and I expect such will continue to be the 
case, but even there I believe that conditions are going 
to be taken care of. 


Mr. Copley stated that Y Y transformers were now 
satisfactory from the interference standpoint. There 
has been no change, so far as I am aware, to make the 
use of the straight Y.Y transformer bank more satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory from the interference stand- 
point than it was a number of years ago, but the type 
of transformer that Mr. Copley and Mr. Skinner are 
advocating is not the straight Y Y transformer but one 
with tertiary delta and that is quite a different thing. 
The Y Y connection gives the maximum effect in 
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producing triple harmonic residuals. The addition 
of...2 tertiary delta reduces these and is, therefore, 
beneficial, so again we have no real difference of opinion. 

M. E. Skinner: I would like to say a word in 
reply to Mr. Ferris’ comment regarding the relative 
chances for the transformers or the transmission line 
corona loss being a source of triple frequency. I did 
not mean to state by any chance that the corona was the 
most probable source of telephone interference, but if it 
is assumed that triple frequency or high frequency do 
cause interference, then it seems to me that the evidence 
presented in Mr. Lewis’ paper is overwhelming, that 
the corona loss is the more probable source of trouble. 
I do not think that the evidence can be disputed in 
spite of the slight inconsistencies represented by the 
change of capacitance mentioned by Mr. Lewis. 

Livingston P. Ferris: The conditions under which 
Mr. Lewis’ tests were made and which gave him 
these prominent third harmonic neutral currents, 
were not practical conditions under which trans- 
mission lines operate but test conditions chosen ~ 
to exaggerate the corona. Mr. Lewis recommends 
very strongly against that condition of operation; 
so does Mr. Peek, and from cases which have arisen 
in the past, taking the whole field, the source of inter- 
ference of triple harmonic frequencies has, in general, 
been the transformers and I know of no case of inter- 
ference due to corona. If there is, it is not wide- 
spread enough to make it comparable in importance 
with the transformer as a source of triple harmonics. 
I would agree with Mr. Skinner if lines were operated 
in practise as Mr. Lewis did in these tests, for then 
undoubtedly exposed telephone lines would be sub- 
jected to much interference from this source; but in 
view of past experience and present strong recommen- 
dations against that method of operation I don’t 
believe we can say corona is the more important source 
of interference compared with transformer. 


C. L. Fortescue: I understand Mr. Ferris en- 
dorses the Y Y-connected transformer with tertiary 
winding. I would like to know whether he also en- 
dorses the 3-phase core type Y Y-connected trans- 
former. 

Livingston P. Ferris: Mr. Fortescue says I 
endorse the Y Y transformer with tertiary delta— 
I do—in comparison with the Y Y transformer without 
tertiary delta. In preference, however, to the Y Y 
transformer with tertiary delta, the straight delta Y 
connection gives less triple harmonics than the Y Y 
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with tertiary delta, for the tertiary delta usually has 
only a small part of the capacity of the bank and, there- 
fore, will not, in general absorb so much of the triple 
harmonics as a full capacity lower impedance delta. 
In reference to the 3-phase core type Y Y-connected 
transformer: it may be said that as regards the pro- 
duction of triple harmonic neutral and residual cur- 
rents, the 3-phase core type transformer in particular 
eases may not have any advantage over the shell 
type or three single-phase units. This is due to the 
comparatively large m.m.f. of the triple harmonic 
frequencies which exist in phase in the three legs of the 
core and produces a leakage flux through the air 
space and case of the transformer. This flux induces 
triple harmonic voltages in the windings which, if 
connected in Y with the neutral grounded, gives 
triple harmonic currents in the line. From this stand- 
point it is-advantageous, therefore, to have a tertiary 
delta on the transformer, even if it: is of the core type. 

H.R. Summerhays: In looking over the papers of 
Mr. Peek and Mr. Lewis with regard to corona loss, 
the idea naturally arises that if this extra corona loss 
which appears in a grounded neutral system is due to 
varying the voltage of the three phases to the neutral, 
why not do away with it by inserting in the neutral a 
triple-frequency booster and displace the neutral point 
at the proper times so as to balance the other effect. 
With reference to long lines of about 220,000 volts and 
the transmission of large amounts of power, there are 
some limitations which have not been touched upon. 
In some of the long transmissions contemplated, the 
amount of synchronous condenser capacity is 60 to 
75 per cent of the kv-a. transmitted. In attempting 
to increase the amount of power which can be trans- 
mitted over a single circuit at a given voltage, of 
course, the first most natural thing to do is to increase 
the size of conductor, but that does not get you any 
where, because the limitation is in the reactance. The 
next thing to do is to increase the synchronous con- 
denser capacity and we produce results up to a certain 
point, but there is a limitation beyond which that can 
be carried and those limitations have been worked out 
in the curves presented by Mr. Lewis, which show that 
beyond a certain point you get unstability of operation. 
It shows that for a certain voltage and with a given 
voltage drop between generator and receiver there is a 
limiting kv-a. or kw. which can be transmitted by any 
given line, and you cannot increase that no matter 
how far you increase the synchronous condenser 
capacity. 
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Livingston P. Ferris: Delta connected tertiary 
windings are in some cases called for to reduce the 
triple harmonic currents and voltages which would 
otherwise be produced in connected lines and thereby 
mitigate interference with parallel telephone circuits. 
It is gratifying therefore to note the increased useful- 
ness and importance of the device from the strictly 
power standpoint as evidenced by the paper of Messrs. 
Peters and Skinner. The effectiveness of the tertiary 
delta as a triple harmonic suppressor is controllable 
by the designer to a considerable extent, independently 
of its load capacity, though generally speaking larger 
capacity may be considered favorable in this respect. 
The point to be emphasized, however, is that by skill- 
ful design the effectiveness of a relatively small wind- 
ing may be largely increased. I have no doubt this 
is fully appreciated by the writers. 

Mr. Peek’s experiments taken in conjunction with 
Mr. Lewis’s tests supply abundant proof that corona 
can and does under certain conditions, give rise to 
triple harmonic neutral current in high-voltage trans- 
mission lines. 


What is meant by ‘amplification of slight residual 
triple-frequency excitation voltages of delta-Y transfor- 
mers by the high capacity of the line,’ a statement which 
occurs in the third paragraph of Mr. Peek’s paper? 
On the second page of the paper a similar reference is 
made to “amplification of residual triple-frequency 
magnetizing voltage harmonics in delta-Y _ trans- 
formers’. Another reference to “amplification of: 
harmonics” is made on the third page of the paper. 
This time it is corona harmonics amplified by transfor- 
mer reactance. Are these references to resonance or 
some other phenomenon? 


In Figs. 4 and 11 Mr. Peek shows a line labelled 
“wattless component of high side current if capacity 
remained constant.’’ This in both cases is a straight 
line passing through the origin... Now it would seem 
proper if there are harmonics in the voltage, which is 
admitted, that this curve of charging current should 
bend upward to take account of the increased current 
which would result from the increased admittance of 
the line at the harmonic frequencies. The difference be- 
tween the wattless component shown by this straight - 
line and the total wattless component is ascribed by | 
Mr. Peek to an increase in the capacitance of the line. 
It would be interesting to know how much of this 
difference might be accounted for with normal capaci- 
tance by the increased current of harmonic frequencies. 
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From a rough inspection of the oscillograms given in 
the paper it does not seem possible to account for all 
of the difference in this way. This is a point I should 
like to see Mr. Peek cover, including a more complete 
statement of how the total wattless current was de- 
termined. 

In the conclusions the statement is made that the 
third harmonic will be the most prominent of those 
caused by corona. This will probably be true in much 
the greater number of cases but conditions of resonance 
might in some cases so favor the ninth harmonic as 
to more than overbalance the normal relationship and 
the ninth might become more prominent in the neutral 
current than the third. This however could scarcely 
be termed amplification in its true sense. 

In regard to the apparent increase in the capacitance 
of the line above the corona point it would be par- 
ticularly interesting to have more complete data and a 
discussion of the mechanism of the phenomenon. For 
this purpose the study need not be complicated by a 
consideration of a three-phase line, which was, of 
course, necessary for the primary purpose of Mr. Peek’s 
study, butit might be reduced to the simplest single-phase 
conditions. An exp oration of the electric field surround- 
ing a conductor under corona conditions and a com- 
parison with the normal field would be pertinent; and 
perhaps also experiments over a range of fundamental 
frequencies. Presumably a change in leakage at least 
of that portion of the medium immediately adjacent 
to the conductor, must take place before or simul- 
taneously with any change in capacitance. It would 
seem that the line leakage could be enormously in- 
creased and still have the copper surface of the con- 
ductor constitute a boundary at which a large change in 
radial electric force occurs. In this connection I 
would ask Mr. Peek how he uses the term ‘‘conductor.”’ 


James H. Foote (by letter): Referring to Mr. 
Lewis’ paper, in comparing calculated and test corona 
loss results, it is, of course, easy to find discrepancies 
which at first thought tend to discredit the test results, 
since values obtained by the use of a formula, based on 
thousands of precise measurements, are naturally 
convincing. It would’ seem, however, that the fairly 
consistent tendency of variation of a series of test 
results away from those obtained by calculation should 
be of some significance. 

The results of these tests indicate that for a-line 
eee the physical characteristics of this particular 
ine. 

1. The tested corona loss (and even the total tested 
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loss) between the limits of the critical disruptive 
voltage e, and the visual corona voltage e, is usually 
less than that calculated by the standard formulas. 
This is the portion of the corona loss curve which is 
of interest in designing a transmission line similar to 
that tested. 


_2. The shape of the loss curves for the delta tests 
differs consistently from the shape of the curves 
obtained from tests when Y connected. 

Such consistent deviation from the calculated loss 
curves causes doubt as to whether provision for all the 
conditions existing in the case of a line such as that 
tested is properly made in the usually accepted 
formulas. 

It was such a doubt entertained by the Consumers 
Power Company based on the indications of various 
tests and operating data which dated back to tests by 
the G. E. Company on the Croton-Grand Rapids 
110,000-volt line in 1908 that. prompted the conducting 
of the tests which are the subject of the paper.  Fol- 
lowing up these same consistent deviations, Mr. Lewis 
has pointed out some absolutely new considerations in 
the matter of the quantity of corona loss which may 
be expected on some practical transmission lines. 

Thus, as pointed out in the paper, a formula may be 
correct for sets of conditions similar to those upon 
which the formula was based and still not apply with 
accuracy to a line differing greatly from that used in 
deriving the formula. In fact, the tests with Y con- 
nection do not even approximately check the formulas 
below the visual corona voltage. 

In the comparison of calculated and test losses of 
test No. 10, which may be taken as representative of 
the tests with delta connection, Mr. Lewis has made a 
tabulation in Table XXII, showing segregated losses, 
net tested corona loss and calculated corona loss. An 
inspection of the comparative corona losses given in 
the last two columns and plotted in Fig. 17, would lead 
one to believe that possibly there are yet losses other 
than those due to corona present in the tabulation of 
“Net Corona Loss’, as indicated by the slowly ascend- 
ing curve of these losses below the calculated value of é.. 

Even with this adverse indication, the test corona 
loss over the range of voltage for which the line is 
designed; namely, 120,000 to 140,000 volts, averages 6.6 
kw. per mile against 11.0 kw. per mile calculated, 
the latter being, therefore over 65 per cent greater than 


the test values indicate. on 
In fact, the calculated corona losses for this range in 
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voltage average slightly greater than the total measured 
losses at the generator. 

When comparing calculated and test values for the 
Y-connection tests, still greater discrepancies are evl- 
dent. 

Referring to Table XXIV and Fig. 20 where are 
shown details of test 42, it is seen that the calculated 
and test values of e. coincide and that for 20,000 to 
30,000 volts above this value (using the values for 
average line voltage given in the table and not the un- 
corrected. voltage shown on the curve) the test corona 
loss is very noticeably low as compared to that cal- 
culated. 


For instance, at the average full-load line voltage 
which is about 132,500 volts, the test loss is less than 1 
kw. per mile, while the calculated value is over 3.6 kw. 
The corona loss at the receiving end of the line with a 
voltage in the neighborhood of 120,000 to 125,000 
volts would average about 0.3 kw. per mile against 
slightly over 1 kw. per mile calculated, and the loss 
at the generator end of the line with 140,000 volts po- 
tential would actually be in the order of 3.5 kw. per 
mile instead of the 6.3 kw. or thereabouts as calculated. 


The point is simply this: That even though the test 
results may be inaccurate to a considerable degree, 
which may or may not be true, it is very evident that 
differences as great as shown above are not easily 
brushed aside when the economical design of certain 
types of transmission lines is being studied. 

The paper states that a transmission line should be 
so designed that under normal conditions no corona 
is present. This may be economical in many cases, 
but in the design of such lines as are required on the 
system of the Consumers Power Company and other 
similar systems, it can be shown that a moderate amount 
of corona is economical and can be justified, just as 
can other kinds of transmission losses. 

When studying the economics of corona loss, it 
should be remembered that: 


1. The voltage usually decreases in value from the 
generator to the receiver, so that there may be corona 
loss at the generator end and not over the entire line. 
This is a very pertinent point and should not be over- 
looked. | 
_ 2.°'The load factor of the line has an:important bear- 
ing Just as in the case of transformer core loss. 


_ 8. The total quantity of power to be transmitted 
is also an important consideration. ; 


a. 
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4, The weather conditions prevailing over the enitre 
year must be studied since the loss in cold weather 
is very much less than in warm months of the year. 

5. The cost of various construction materials as well 
as labor must be considered. For instance, in determin- 
ing the size of conductor required to reduce corona 
loss, if the conductor size is increased, the tower cost 
is also increased together with the labor, freight, cartage 
overhead, etc. Also a point may be reached, and in 
fact has been reached by the latest Consumers Power 
Company’s lines when an increase in conductor size ne- 
cessitates either a stronger and more expensive strain 
insulator or the installation of two of the standard 
insulator strings in parallel. This may cause a serious 
increase in cost per mile of line, should there be many 
angles in the line. 

Of course, a composite conductor is often used to 
increase the conductor diameter, but the saving in 
corona loss should be balanced against any excess costs 
which there may be incident to its use. 

After a study ot these and other considerations which 
will present themselves, the total annual kw-hr. loss 
due to corona, as determined from the best information 
at hand must be evaluated to determine whether or 
not conductor sizes or voltage conditions can be 
economically changed. 

Of course, all such studies must be based on assump- 
tions that will average from year to year and may vary 
for different lines on an interconnected system, so 
that compromises must be made, but we consider it 
feasible to make such studies and to decide on a stand- 
ard voltage, conductor, and spacing to suit average 
conditions. 

To sum up: it is believed to be good engineering 
to allow some corona loss to exist on at least the higher 
voltage portion of many transmission lines during at 
least a portion of the year. 

This consideration allows this company to employ _ 
140,000 volts as the initial voltage on a No. 0 30-cycle 
(or No.00 60-cycle) transmission line, whereas 102,000 
volts would be the limit if the summer value of e. 
were not to be exceeded. Or, to put the problem 


another way, greater than a No. 0000 copper conductor 


would be required if 140,000 volts were to be used and 
e, not exceeded. The reduction in voltage to 102,000 
volts would reduce the load ability of the line almost 
50 per cent, and the increase in conductor size increases 
the load ability almost 100 per cent; either expedient 
failing to meet the desired unit size of transmission line 
(in this case 25,000 kw.) which had been selected as 


most desirable for this company’s condition. 


r 


\ 
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Looking at the corona loss proposition with all these 
considerations in mind, it is very evident that the 
accurate determination of power loss values between 
e, and e, may often be of very great practical importance. 

Gordon Cameron (by letter): On page 1122 of 
the Elden paper a paragraph begins with the words 
“Violent fluctuations on both systems,” etc. I suggest 
that the most violent or dangerous of such disturb- 
ances could be damped out without cutting the 
two systems apart by the use of a reactance in 
the tie line arranged to be normally short-circuited 
by an instantaneous trip overload circuit breaker. 
The circuit breaker would be specially speeded 
up so fas to operate rapidly enough to prevent 
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system disturbances from spreading to the adjoining 
system. Upon opening of the circuit breaker it would 
be held open, until the systems became normal again, 
by the use of a low-voltage relay connected across the 
reactance and arranged to close the closing coil circuit 
of the circuit breaker when proper conditions were 
reestablished. A low-current relay in series with the 
reactance would answer thesame purpose asa low-voltage 
relay. It would be necessary to provide an auxiliary 
switch on the circuit breaker with a delayed action on 
closing the circuit breaker. See Fig. 10. ‘fi 

_On page 1125 in the same article mention is made of the 
difficulty in changing tap connections on the high- 


—— 
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tension side of the transformers. I suggest that trans- 
formers with 66,000 and 60,000-volt taps be used, each 
set. of taps permanently connected to a three-pole 
non-automatie circuit breaker. These two circuit 
breakers would be electrically operated, remote control, 
with electrical interlock so that only one could be closed 
at a time and so that practically instantaneous transfer 
could be made from one connection to the other. 
See Fig. 11. 

H. L. Wallau (by letter): The transmission prob- 
lem in the larger industrial centers is of a different 
nature from that usually visualized when high-tension 
transmission is spoken of. 

In these cities the problem resolves itself into finding 
suitable locations for two or more power plants, which 
are developed to as large a size as consistent with local 
conditions and must then be tied together through 
transmission lines of moderate lengths. 

The great size of the units installed in these plants 
requires tie lines of high capacity in order to transfer 
energy from one to another in case of breakdown or for 
reasons of economy and the difficulty and expense of 
securing right-of-way for high-tension lines makes it 
advisable to use as high a voltage as is reasonably 
practicable. 

Service requirements demand that the voltage of 
both generator and incoming line busses be equal and 
in phase so that the supply may be distributed from a 
common bus which involves the use of regulative 
equipment of some kind. 

In the short lines dealt with the capacitance is 
negligible and the synchronous condenser capacity 
required is, therefore, relatively larger than on long 
lines. 

The solution adopted by the Philadelphia Electric 
Co. provides a very effective way of meeting the re- 
quirements of the case and is worthy of close study by 
engineers of other companies who may be facing a 
similar problem. 

R. G. McCurdy (by letter): In connection with 
the paper by Messrs. Peters and Skinner on three- 
winding transformers, it is of some interest to consider 
the effect of the disposition of the windings on the 
division of triple-frequency exciting currents among 
them. It is highly desirable, when two sets of the 
windings of a 3-phase bank of such transformers are 
connected in Y with neutrals grounded and with the 
third windings connected in delta, that as large a 
proportion as possible of the triple-frequency exciting 
currents be carried in the delta winding. Since the 
division of current depends upon the relative 
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impedances of the three windings to triple-frequency 
currents, this requires that the impedance in the 
tertiary delta be as low as practicable. _ 

From this standpoint the construction shown in 
Fig. 3A of the authors’ paper is of particular advantage. 
Since the tertiary winding is next to the core, its im- 
pedance to the triple-frequency currents is a minimum, 
and if the secondary and primary windings are con- 
nected in Y with neutrals grounded, the triple-fre- 
quency currents in their neutral connections will be 
comparatively small. The construction shown in 
Fig. 8B will result in a considerable increase in im- 
pedance in the tertiary delta and a corresponding 
increase in the currents in the primary and secondary 
neutral connections. 

As pointed out by the authors, the drawback to the 
construction shown in Fig. 3-A is the inequality in the 
leakage impedances between the various pairs of 
windings, which results in an unsymmetrical regulation. 
This might be avoided to some extent while preserving 
the advantages of having the minimum impedance in 
the tertiary winding to triple-frequency currents, by 
dividing the secondary or primary winding into two 
parts with the primary or secondary between, as the 
case may be. This would result in approximately 
equal impedances between primary and tertiary and 
secondary and tertiary but in an impedance between 
primary and secondary less than either of the other 
two. This would not be disadvantageous, however, if 
the tertiary winding were of a lower kv-a. rating than 
the primary and secondary. An advantage of this 
form of construction is that the impedance to triple- 
frequency currents in the tertiary delta is, within limits, 
independent of the kv-a. capacity of the tertiary 
winding. 

Considering ‘the shell type transformer with the 
windings of equal kv-a. capacity disposed as shown in 
Fig. 4 of the authors’ paper, the impedance to triple- 
frequency currents in the three windings are ap- 
proximately equal. The impedance in the tertiary 
delta would be very much greater than in the case of 
the core type transformer discussed above. Consider- 
ing two banks of equal kv-a. rating and similar magnetic 
characteristics, one of core type constructed as in Fig. 
3A or in accordance with my suggestion above, and the 
other of shell type as in Fig. 4, the triple-frequency 
currents in the primary and secondary neutrals would 
be several times as great in the latter as in the former 
case, 

A form of construction which would avoid this 
difficulty with the triple-frequency currents and still 
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approximately fulfill the conditions of equal impedances 
between the three sets of windings, would be one in 
which the tertiary winding consisted of a cylindrical 
coil next to the iron, with the primary and secondary 
windings consisting of a number of pancake coils 
applied outside of the tertiary winding. By adjusting 
the space between the tertiary cylinder and the prim- 
ary and secondary coils, any desirable value for the 
impedances between the primary and tertiary and 
secondary and tertiary, depending upon the kv-a. 
capacity of the tertiary, could be obtained without 
appreciably affecting the impedance between primary 
and secondary or the impedance of the tertiary to 
triple-frequency currents. 

D. I. Cone (by letter): The use of star-star trans- 
former or auto-transformer banks with grounded 
neutrals gives rise to important triple-harmonic re- 
sidual (earth-return) currents in the connected lines. 
A matter of great interest is the division of these 
triple-harmonic currents among the windings, and the 
effect of the tertiary delta in lessening their amount in 
the line circuits. 

As an example, consider the case cited in the Peters- 
Skinner paper, of a 35,000-kv-a. bank of 220 to 66 
ky., star-star transformers with 17,500-kv-a. in delta- 
connected tertiary windings at 13 kv. Assuming the 
exciting current to be 5 per cent of the full-load current 
and that 40 per cent of this exciting current is of third- 
harmonic frequency, the third-harmonic magnetizing 
current, with the delta-connected winding absent 
(or open) would be about 1.8 amperes per phase, if 
confined to the 220-ky. side only. Since these currents 
are in common time-phase, the total third-harmonic 
residual current would be three times the above or 
about 5.5 amperes. If the third-harmonic magnetizing 
current were confined to the 66-kv. windings and line 
only, this current would amount to about 18 amperes. 
Under ordinary conditions there would be _ third- 
harmonic currents in both 220 and 66-kv. windings, and 
their sum would lie between the two extremes given, 
the division of the current between the two windings 
being dependent upon the self and mutual impedances 
of the windings, the line impedance to the third har- 
monic, and the action of any other sources of triple- 
harmonic residuals in the system. A similar analysis, 
with much smaller current values, holds for higher 
triple-harmonic frequencies, such as the ninth. 

From the standpoint of the triple-harmonic residuals, 
the tertiary delta acts as a short-circuited winding in 
each transformer. In order to determine the action 
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of the delta in redistributing the required triple- 

harmonic magnetizing currents, the self and mutual 

impedances of the several windings must be taken 

into account in a way closely resembling the procedure 

employed by the authors in considering regulation. 

Bearing in mind that a definite total third harmonic 

m. m. f. is required by the iron for a given sinusoidal 

induced voltage, a small third-harmonic induced volt- 

age serves to drive the required currents in the several 

windings. 

Extending slightly the notation used in the paper, 

et 

Zem = Rn +7 w Ln, the impedance of winding m. 

Zinn = J Ww M, the mutual impedance between windings 
mand n. 

Zim = line impedance connected to winding m. 

E,, = induced triple-harmonic voltage. 

I, = triple-harmonic current. 

Reducing the various quantities to terms of one 
winding as reference, and using subscripts a, b, c, to 
designate the windings, the following equations may 
be written: 
|p — EF, = E. = I, (io a Z 12) =e Lin Lat + 13 hed 

a qi Zab ai I, Ce ae Z x») Tie I. Lrve 
= a Bas Se I, Loe =e Pe (Zee oi Zc) 

Letting winding C be the tertiary delta, Z,, repre- 
sents impedance inserted in the corner of the delta. 
Usually Z,, = 0. If, as sometimes happens, one of 
the star connected windings and associated line has 
comparatively very high impedance so that the current 
in it may be neglected, the case becomes the same as 
a two-winding star-delta bank. Thus, assuming 
Z.» large so that I, = 0 the equations become 

iT (a ae Zia) Sie aE Zac = iy Dix a i Zid 
or ly? a Lies iy Loved 
de hie ik Lb az rk 

Here it has been assumed that Z,. = 0 as discussed 
above. Thus by making the delta path of low im- 
pedance relative to the star paths, including the lines, 
the current in the line is lessened. The effectiveness 
of the delta in limiting the triple-harmonic residuals 
depends on leakage impedance relations within the 
transformer and on line impedances, and is not at all 
directly related to the capacity rating of the delta 
winding. 

J. B. Whitehead (by letter): The alternating 
corona begins at a definite value on the ascending 
voltage wave. It does not, however, terminate on the 
descending side of the wave at the same value of volt- 
age, as indicated in Fig. 2 of Mr. Peek’s paper. The 
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corona continues down to a slightly lower voltage 
doubtless owing to the large number of ions present 
and possibly to the slight elevation in temperature 
due to the corona. These statements apply to the 
visual corona. It is probable that ionization and a 
substantial conductivity continues even longer and 
therefore to lower values of voltage. I question there- 
fore whether the loss becomes zero and the capacity 
becomes normal at so definite a point as indicated by 
Mr. Peek. In fact, it seems probable that in a 3-phase 
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Fig 12—Wave Form or Corona DiscHARGE 
Corona Starts 36.7 volts 
Curve a . 37.0 volts 
Curve b 41.0 volts 
Curve c 45.0 volts 
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line the whole region surrounding the three conductors 
is in a more or less continuous state of conductivity 
with intervals of ionization and replenishment on the 
crests of the waves where the voltage gradient rises 
above the critical corona forming value. In view of 
these facts it would appear that the line losses would 
be independent of the method of transformer connec- 
tion. On the other hand it is easy to see that in a Y- 
connected grounded neutral system the high conductiv- __ 
ity on the crest of the voltage wave lends itself im- 
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mediately to the amplification of the third harmonic 
current or any odd multiple thereof in the neutral. 

The sharp rise of current during the continuance of 
corona may be seen from the accompanying curves, 
Fig. 12. These curves represent a true conduction 
current from a corona forming wire located on the 
axis of a metal cylinder forming the opposite side of the 
circuit. Wave forms were taken with a point by point 
method of the total current flowing to ground from the 
outer cylinder and of the capacity charging current 
to ground for a value of voltage just below that at which 
corona starts. The curves as shown are the differences 
between tthe two measured curves. All of the curves, 
and especially curve a which corresponds to a corona 
of very brief duration, show that the conductivity 
extends over a considerable portion of the entire cycle. 

R. J. C. Wood and H. Michener (by letter): 
There is no need at this period of electrical develop- 
ment to make any apologies for 220-kv. transmission. 
The quantities of power and distances of transmission 
involved in the State of California alone lead to the 
selection of at least such a voltage for economic reasons. 
There naturally are problems in connection with an 
advance from the existing highest commercial trans- 
mission voltages, the one most prominently under dis- 
cussion being the insulation of the line. 

The first consideration is to have sufficient air space 
between the conductor and the tower, or other grounded 
supporting structure, so that abnormal voltages that 
may occur in the line will not flash over. 

This is a matter of both distance and potential 
gradient in the air, and where clearances are small 
it may be necessary to enlarge the conductor where it 
passes by the tower. 

The safeguarding of the conductor having been 
attained, the insulating support must be put in. . The 
consensus of opinion seems to be that the simple string 
of suspension insulators is unsuitable on account of 
is greater electrical stress upon the unit next to the 
ine. 

In the case of 220-kv. line the voltage across the No. 1 
unit will be in the neighborhood of from 25 kv. to 28 kv. 
when using cap and pin insulators, depending upon the 
number of units in the string. It has not been proven 
that operation might not be entirely successful with 
such unit stresses but it is generally felt that better 
results would be obtained if a more uniform distri- 
bution of voltage were to exist along the insulator 
string. A great many tests have been carried out at 

- Stanford with the kind cooperation of Prof. Ryan with 
a view to determine suitable methods of improving 
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this voltage distribution, and further to investigate 
the path of the discharge when flash-over occurred. 

This work done for the Southern California Edison 
Co. in December, 1920, and January 1921, developed 
the fact that oscillator discharges at about 55,000 cycles 
could be controlled so as to be kept away from the string 
of insulators, and that a shield ring similar to that used 
in radio work would reduce the voltage across the No. 1 
unit from about 26 to about 15 kv. in a 14-unit string. 

This work was a continuation along the line of Prof. 
Ryan’s previous work described in his Portland paper. 

A further series of tests was made at Stanford in 
April of this year to confirm the earlier data and more 
particularly to determine the characteristics of a string 
of but 9 insulators with different forms of shields. 

Practically all the oscillator flash-over tests were 
photographed and compared with the corresponding 
voltage distribution curves. In those cases where the 
voltage across units decreased to a minimum, and then 
increased again towards the top of the string, there 
was cascading of the discharge over those. units 
above the minimum point in the string, contrariwise 
where the unit voltage continually decreased from con- 
ductor to support there was not any cascading but the 
discharge occurred free of the string. 

This is understandable when it is considered that the 
discharge tends to follow the tubes of force and that an 
increase in unit voltages at any point in the string 
denotes an entrance of tubes of force into it. 

_ This action is particularly noticeable where a com- 
posite string is used having units of low internal ca- 
pacity placed at the upper end. 

The ideal voltage distribution curve appears there- 
fore not to be one of uniform distribution but a slightly 
sloping straight line denoting a uniform decrease in unit 
voltage across the insulators in the direction from line 
to support. There is then a flux outward from all the 
insulators and a minimum tendency for the discharge to 
strike inward. , j 

To obtain such a distribution a grounded ring or 
shield may be put at the upper end of the suspension 
string where it serves the two purposes of stopping 
cascading and of keeping a power are away from the 
upper insulators. ; ty 

To obtain a further check upon this condition, an 
insulated wire ring, of the same diameter as the shield 
rings, was suspended around the. insulator string at 
different heights above the lower ring and its potential 
above ground determined in each position by the po- 
tentiometer method. The plane of the wire ring was 
_ perpendicular to the axis of the string and its center 
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coincided with it. The potential of the air was thus 
determined along a line joining the upper and lower 
shield rings, it was found that the string potential 
was higher than the air potential from the No. 3 unit up. 

The No. 1 and No. 2 units were at lower potential 
than the air, see Fig. 18. the tubes of force are however, 
so divergent in this region that no striking in of the 
discharge is possible. 
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Fie. 13—PoTENTIAL GRADIENTS IN AND AROUND SHIELDED 
SUSPENSION INSULATOR STRING 


_ The reduction of the distribution curve to a formula 
is very ingenious but of limited application, the distri- 
bution curve of the insulator string finally to be used 
on actual 220-kv. lines will differ very materially from 
that of a nearly unshielded string, and its mathematical 
analysis is liable to become too unwieldly for profitable 
use. 

A great deal of theory has already been developed 
for the multigap arrester which is applicable to the 
suspension string of insulators. 

Other methods of controlling the distribution of 
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voltage have been proposed falling into two classes; 
either bodies at line potential are put near the lower 
units in the string or else insulators of differing internal 
capacitance are used in different positions in the string. 

The latter method of using a graded string is open 
to the objection that it introduces a complication of 
parts and perhaps the employment of the wrong part 
when making repairs. In the practical maintenance 
of a line the use of but one kind of insulator is of advan- 
tage all the way from the insulator factory to the trans- 
mission tower. 

Among the methods employing conducting shields 
of all kinds of shapes and sizes there is one which is 
radically different from the others in that it has the 
metallic shielding devices covered by insulation. 

This enables a higher flash-over voltage for oscillator 
discharges to be obtained over the whole string than 
if the shield insulation were absent, at all events in 
dry tests. Under rain tests the advantages of this 
method are not so evident and in the event of any of 
the insulation upon the shielding arms failing, the 
results are no better than with bare metallic shields. 

Another method of keeping the flash-over voltage 
high is to keep the radius of curvature of the shielding 
device as large as possible. The advantage of this 
construction’ lies in its immunity from accidental 
destruction of its qualities. 

Part of the work done at Stanford comprised voltage 
distribution when one or more insulators in the string 
had zero resistance, obtained by connecting cap and 
pin with a fine copper wire kept close to the surface 
of the porcelain. Oscillator discharges were also 
made over such faulty strings. 

For the sake of uniformity a standard set of condi- 
tions was arrived at, viz.: No. 2 unit (second from 
conductor) shorted. No. 2 and No. 3 units both 
shorted. Four top units all shorted. These tests 
were developed in order to detect and eliminate any 
system of distribution correction which might depend 
so entirely upon certain single insulators in the string 
that their loss might cause successive failures or dis- 
tress throughout the string. ! 

In February and March of this year experiments 
were carried out in the Southern California Edison Co.’s 
laboratory, upon model insulators mounted in a model 
of the Big Creek transmission line tower. The scale 
ratio being 1:7. These experiments were made at 50 
cycles with a 150-kv. testing set, the object of the in- 
vestigation being to see whether the behavior of the 
50-cycle flash-overs differed radically from oscillator 


discharges. 
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The work was done in miniature in order to bring it 
within the range of the test set. , 

These tests showed practically a linear relation be- 
tween the number of insulators in the string and the 
dry flash-over voltage within the limits of from 6 to 12 
units, which latter flashed at 117 kv. It was not ex- 
pedient to give a regular rain test as the pin of the 
insulator was fastened to the porcelain with glue. 
With soaking wet blotting paper on the top surface of 
the porcelain, but without any drip water, the flash- 
over voltage still increased linearly up_to 11 units 
but increased more slowly from 11 to 14 units. The 
dry flash-over voltage of individual insulators averaged 
15.4kv. It was while making these tests that the influ- 
ence of the upper shield ring was noticed in stopping 
cascades, it’ was also found to raise the flash-over value 
of the string although it reduced the clearance be- 
tween conductor and ground. It is hoped in the near 
future to make such tests upon full sized insulation 
and perhaps determine the electrical scale ratio as a 
function of the physical one. 

Through the hearty cooperation of one of the insu- 
lator factories it has been possible to make a further 
study of oscillator discharges at a frequency of 30,000 
cycles, and at the same time determine the flash-over 
voltage by sphere gap measurement. 

The bulk of this work was upon 9-unit strings with a 
few check tests upon 1l-unit strings. Both dry and 
wet tests were made, tap water of low resistance being 
used in a fine spray. All wet tests are subject to in- 
terpretation according to individual conditions, the 
results are however, believed to be of relative value. 
Figs. 14 and 15showasummary of theresults. The Big 
Creek insulator is of 9 units with arcing horns both at 
top and bottom of the string having 48-in. clearance 
between top and bottom horns. The flux control 
shield consisted of four metal arms surmounted by 
pin type insulators surrounding the lower end of the 
string. The conductor cages were tubular enlarge- 
ments of the conductor and the lower 27-in. ring was 
made of 2-in. standard pipe having its top surface 
514 in. above the conductor center and the upper 
ring was of cast iron surrounding the top insulator. 
In order to get some practical tests upon insulation 
under actual outdoor conditions, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. will have 26 miles of its Big Creek 
transmission line energized to from 220 to 260 kv. 
It is expected to have this experimental line in opera- 
tion within a few weeks. Means of measuring corona 
loss are to be provided, 9-string and 12-string insulation 
will be in service and ring shields are being installed. 
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This length of line is insufficient to develop everything 
that may occur on a long line, it is however, hoped that 
information will be obtained upon the moot question 
as to the origin of flash-overs in surface leakage, and 
certain definite information as to corona losses will be 
obtained. Itis of interest to note that the black deposit 
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Fic. 14—F asa Over Voutace or Suspension INSULATOR 
Springs. Oscrutator Discuarces At 30,000 Cycites. 9-UNIT 
SUSPENSIONS. 

A. Big Creek line construction; arcing horns at top and bottom of 


string. 

B. Insulated shielding horns and tubular enlargement of conductor 
to 15 in. diameter and effect of removing insulator from one horn. 

Cc. Tubular enlargement of conductor only. 

D. Shielding rings 27 in. 0. D. and tubular enlargement of conductor 
to 15 in. diameter. r 

E. Shielding rings 27 in. O. D. only. 


that forms upon the Big Creek line operated at 160 kv. 
diminishes corona losses. Experiment upon a length 
of line, one-half of which had had the black deposit 


cleaned from it chemically, without damaging the alu- 


minum, showed that the critical visual point was about 
15 kv. higher on the uncleaned portion. 
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The deposit, in question is a macadam of micro- 
scopic dimensions. Small mineral particles are ce- 
mented together with a black binder, the whole prob- 
ably being the result of a Cottrell precipitation process. 
The deposit is firmly adherent and upon rubbing with 
the hand takes on the appearance of a black enamel. 
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Fre. 15—Fiash Over Vouracre or SusPpENSION INSULATOR 
Strings. Oscinuator Discwarces avr 30,000 Cycuns. 11- 
Unit Suspensions. 

B. Insulated shielding horns and tubular enlargement of conductor to 
15 in, diameter. 


C, Tubular enlargement of conductor only. 
E. Shielding rings 27 in. O. D. only. 


Raymond Bailey: Tap changing switches re- 
ferred to by Mr. Skinner, which are used with trans- 
formers on tie lines, which can only be operated when 
transformers have been “killed”, would appear to be 
somewhat limited in their application. In many cases 
the necessity for changing transformer tap connections 
is brought about by a demand for an increased amount 
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of power, which may make it impossible to take the 
transformer out of service to change the taps. 

Mr. Skinner, in discussing the step-type regulator 
stated that the objection of ‘having high-voltage sliding 
contacts has been met by the use of cam-operated 
contactor switches. While it is possible that the con- 
tactors would be more reliable than sliding contacts, 
there would unquestionably be a certain hazard intro- 
duced into the high-voltage system by the connection 
thereto of a number of contactor switches. He em- 
phasizes the desirability of having the greatest sim- 
plicity when he recommends that the number of leads 
brought out from a transformer should keep to the 
absolute minimum as each extra lead brings about more 
complication with the consequent likelihood of seri- 
ous failure. The point brought out that tap changing 
equipment should be connected in the transformer 
neutrals where practicable on account of limiting the 
voltage stresses imposed on such equipment, is well 
worth keeping in mind. 

In the industrial centers throughout the East the 
transmission problems usually have to do with the 
transmission of large blocks of energy in either direc- 
tion between power stations, in such a manner as to 
give the most economical operation of the system, 
which usually involves the control of voltage and power 
factor of the tie lines. These requirements for trans- 
mission are clearly outlined-by Mr. Wallau. 

More and more emphasis is being placed. by the 
operating companies on studies made to determine 
upon the most economical method of operating their 
systems under the various loading conditions and 
upon placing the information obtained from these 
studies in the hands of the men directly in charge of 
operation. An example of this is given by Mr. Barron 
who states that his company has developed curves 
theoretically which are modified by experience, which 
are used to give the most economical operation of the 
entire system. He further points out that one of 
the most important factors which affect the theoretical 
curve of economy is the precaution taken to insure 
continuity of service. 

F. G. Baum: In the design of a large system, 
especially one involving new problems such as this 
220,000-volt system, we find quite a number of things 
in the beginning that cause quite a lot of mental exer- 
cise. Of the two main points that bothered us orig- 
inally, one was the voltage control of the entire line 
and on that we feel quite statisfied now. Synchro- 
nous condensers act very much like a gyroscope, so 
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to speak, 7. e., the machines refuse to change their 
position and they tie the voltage down at various points. 

Prof. Ryan has touched upon the large aspects of 
what I have tried to bring out. It is only through 
the cooperation of a number of people that we are 
going to really have long distance transmission. I 
believe we have to do it in that way. The insulator 
problem of course, must be solved. The telephone 
men refer to d-c. transmissions. I think we can discuss 
that entirely as dealing with a past art. The success- 
ful long distance transmission system must be a 
constant potential system and this means a=c. trans- 
mission. j 

I prefer to speak of either the internal shield or the 
external shield, they both are shields, one is the internal 
and one the external, and I believe the result is finally 
going to be the combination of those two, as to what 
purpose I do not know. 

Fig. 29 is a very remarkable picture of an are by 
Prof. Ryan. It shows an insulator string with its 
arcs bowed out due to this cross voltage, due to the 
insulator-string being bowed out and reaching into 
the upper third of the string. The important thing 
we have to consider is the surface leakage from the 
insulator string as a whole under all conditions, under 
- the worst conditions, especially when that insulator 
string is changed from one form to another, as when dew 
falls on it. We can get a wet arcover of half a million 
volts that is entirely satisfactory, I think we may be 
statisfied and congratulate ourselves that we have 
been able to get as high as 500,000 volts. 

W. W. Lewis: Referring to Mr. Ferris’ discussion, 
especially that portion concerning Fig. 22, Comparison of 
Calculated and Measured Current in Grounded Neutral, 
Test 44: The writer admits that his method of calcu- 
lating this current was incorrect and that Mr. Ferris’ 
method more nearly approximates the true conditions. 

In regard to the statement in the conclusions that the 
tests indicate a difference in corona loss with the 
neutral grounded and isolated: Figs 16 and 17 illus- 
trate this. In Fig. 16 is a comparison between the 
corona loss and charging current of Test 10, neutral 
isolated, and Test 48, neutral grounded at Junction, 
no transformers at Grand Rapids. These curves are 
replotted from Figs. 5 and 11 of my paper respectively 
There is a distinct tendency for the grounded neutral 
curves of both loss and current to draw away from the 
isolated neutral curves. The current curve for Test 
10 droops at the higher voltages due to transformer. 
magnetizing current, while the current curve for Test 
43 bends upward. In Fig. 17 are similar curves for 
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Tests 9 and 42, replotted from Figs. 6 and 12 of the 
paper. In these tests transformers are connected 
at the end of the line. The tendency of the line current 
of Test 9 to droop is more marked than in Test 10, 
while the current of Test 42 maintains an upward 
trend. In order to appreciate the reason for this differ- 
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ence in the charging current and loss curves, 1t will 
be useful to examine briefly the mechanism of corona 
formation: 

Fig. 18 (a) represents a sine wave of voltage. Corona 
begins at the point m on the ascending part of the 
wave and ceases at the point n on the descending part 
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of the wave, similarly for the other half cycles. The 
shaded parts of the wave represent the portion during 
which corona is formed, or it may be said they repre- 
sent the corona voltage. In (b) are replotted the 
shaded parts of (a). The resulting wave (b) may be 
analyzed into a fundamental, tripleand other harmonics. 
In this case only the fundamentals and triple harmonics 
are shown, the other harmonics being small. In (c) 
are shown the line to neutral voltages of a three- 
phase system with their shaded corona-forming portions, 
and in (d) the analysis of the shaded portions of (c) 
into fundamentals and triple harmonics It will be 


Fic. 18—FormatTion or Tripite-FrREQqQUENCY CURRENT Y- 
CONNECTION, GROUNDED NEUTRAL 


noticed that the fundamentals have the same relation 
to each other as the original waves in (c), while the 
triple harmonics are all in the same phase. If 
there is a path for current to flow such as would be 
formed by a Y-connected transformer bank with 
grounded neutral, the triple-frequency voltage of 
each phase will cause such a current to flow from con- 
ductors to ground and back through the grounded neu- 
tral, the currents from the three conductors adding 
up as represented by the dashed line in (d). This 
current is represented as in phase with the voltage which 
produces it, but there is a quadrature current also 
due to the line capacitance. 

If the neutral is not grounded then the triple- 
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frequency current cannot flow. In order to sup- 
press it, we may consider that there is an equal 
and opposite current produced by a voltage equal and 
opposite to the triple-frequency voltage of Fig. 25 (d). 
In Fig. 19 (a) are represented the three leg voltages 
with the triple-frequency voltage that is responsible 
for suppressing the current. This added to the funda- 
mental gives the distorted voltages represented by 
the dashed-line curve, the shaded portion again repre- 
senting the corona forming part. It will be noted that 
this part of the wave is now flat topped. 

Fig. 19 (b) shows the vector relation of the leg 


& Fic. 19—Disrortion or Vortaar, Isotatnp NEUTRAL 


voltages and illustrates how line voltage 1—2,¥ for 
example, is the difference between voltages 1 and 2 
or the sum of 1 and 2 reversed. In (ec) voltage waves 
1 and 2 are added as indicated in (b). It will be noted 
that the triple-frequency components are equal and 
opposite and cancel, leaving only the fundamentals 
which add to give the dashed curve of line voltage. 
The result of the flow of triple-frequency current 
for the case with grounded neutral (Fig. 18) is an 
Increased charging current and an increased loss due 
to the in-phase component of current. In the case of | 
Fig. 19, in which the triple-frequency current is sup- 
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pressed and the voltage wave flattened there is no 
increased loss or increased charging current. On the 
other hand, the flat topped voltage wave produces a 
peaked flux wave in the transformers, causing an in- 
crease in transformer magnetizing current. The result 
on the generator side of the step-up transformers is a 
dropping off of the current at the higher voltages, 
because this current is the resultant of the line charging 
current, which is leading, and the transformer magnetiz- 
ing current, which is lagging. These conclusions are 
confirmed by the curves of Fig. 16 and 17 the currents 
here shown being low-tension generating station 
currents expressed in high-tension equivalent. 

The conclusions reached in this paper are, of course, 
tentative and may be confirmed or require revision as 
the result of further tests. 

M. E. Skinner: When a delta-connected winding 
is used solely for suppressing third-harmonic voltages 
its relative physical location with respect to the core 
is not as important as might be inferred from Mr. 
McCurdy’s communicated discussion. In case the 
neutrals of the star-connected windings are not grounded 
the flow of current in the tertiary is limited only by 
the resistance and self-inductance of this winding. 
The self-inductance is almost independent of the physi- 
cal location of the winding with respect to the core. 
This is for the reason that the flux enclosed by the wind- 
ing is practically entirely within the iron core and there- 
fore independent of the air space between the winding 
and core. The resistance of the winding will be least 
when the tertiary is located immediately adjacent 
to the core, but this is such a small factor in the total 
impedance that it may be neglected. 

If the neutrals of the star-connected windings are 
grounded so that third-harmonic current may flow 
in all three windings, then the disposition of the wind- 
ings with respect to each other enters into consideration. 
However, even under this condition, the mutual in- 
ductance between the tertiary and the primary or 
secondary windings is not the determining factor in 
the amount of third-harmonic current which flows 
in the ground connections of the star windings. If the 
very improbable condition of resonance to the third 
harmonic between the inductance of one of the main 
windings and the capacity of one line to ground is 
eliminated, then in every case the important factor 
in determining the flow of third-harmonic current in 
the ground connection is the impedance which is 
external to the transformer. For these reasons I 
disagree with the conclusions which Mr. McCurdy 
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reaches as stated in the last two paragraphs of his 
discussion. 

The conclusion may be drawn that it is only when 
power is to be transferred at fundamental frequency 
between the various windings of a three-winding trans- 
former that the disposition of these windings with 
respect to each other becomes of really vital importance. 
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SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS FOR SHIP 
PROPULSION 


BY E. S. HENNINGSEN 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


INCE the inception and development of the 
idea of electric ship propulsion, the question 
of the possibility of using synchronous motors 

for such service has often been raised. Such a motor 
could be designed for unity power factor with a re- 
sulting saving in cost, weight, and efficiency, of both 
motor and generator. So far as mechanical design 
was concerned, the answer was, of course, that the 
same substantial mechanical features could be obtained 
with a synchronous motor as with an induction motor. 
In addition, the synchronous motor would have 
greater clearance between rotor and stator and re- 
pairs could be more easily made since it would not 
be necessary to remove the rotor to replace either 
field or armature coils. The question, therefore, was 
whether or not satisfactory electrical characteristics 
could be obtained with this type of motor. The 
affirmative answer to this question is attested to by 
the fact that the S. S. Cuba, a fast passenger and ex- 
press boat belonging to the Miami Steamship Com- 
pany, and the first vessel of any kind to be propelled 
by a synchronous motor, has been in successful op- 
eration since November 1920, and five more equip- 
ments are under construction. Four of these are 
to drive cutters being built for the U.S. Coast 
Guard Service and one for a fruit steamer. ; 

The first consideration in the problem was to de-. 
termine as accurately as possible what the torque 
requirements were, first under normal operation, and 
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second, during reversal of the propeller. The only 
point in question under normal operation is the margin 
in break-out capacity that is required to keep the mo- 
tor in step during rough weather or when the ship is 
making a turn. From the limited data available 
on single-screw ships, it appears that the torque im- 
posed on the propeller, due to the pitching of the ship 
in rough weather, varies between zero and about 
175 per cent of the average. The period of this va- 
riation in torque is about seven seconds. However, 
this requirement is not peculiar to the synchronous 
motor drive, since it is equally necessary to meet this 
condition with any form of electric drive. Since the 
break-out capacity depends upon the ratio of no- 
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Fig. 1—Curve or Toraqur REQUIRED TO REVERSE THE PrRo- 
PELLERS OF THE U.S..\S. Delaware 


load ampere turns to synchronous impedance ampere 
turns and also upon the amount of field excitation 
that can be carried on both motor and generator, 
sufficient break-out torque is simply a question of 
proper design. 

The torque required to reverse the propeller under 
full speed conditions has been accurately determined 
for battleships by the Navy Department, and is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1 for the U.S.S. Delaware.! This 
curve, which assumes that the ship continues ahead 
at full speed, shows that when the driving torque 


1. From an article by Lieut. S. M. Robinson, U. S. N 
Journal American Society Naval Engineers, February 1916. 
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is reduced to zero, the propeller drops to the no- 
slip speed which is 76 per cent of its full speed. To 
bring the propeller to rest against the action of the 
water requires a constantly increasing torque until 
at about one-half of the no-slip speed, the maximum 
braking torque is reached. This value is about 95 
per cent of full torque. Below this speed the required 
torque falls off and at zero propeller speed is about 
33 per cent. One hundred per cent of normal torque 
is required to drive the propeller at 38 per cent speed 
backwards. These values will, of course, be some- 
what lower due to the retardation of the ship during 
the time required for switching and reversing. No 
such accurate curve is at present available on a single- 
screw ship, but tests on several such ships indicate 
that the torque required to reverse the propeller is 
materially less than that shown in Fig. 1. It is, 
therefore, safe to assume that this curve represents 
the maximum torque requirements that must be met 
during reversal. 

In land practise, motors are usually operated 
from a constant potential and constant frequency 
system. For ship drive, since the main power cir- 
cuit» comprises only the generator and the motor, 
it is neither necessary nor economical to design for 
either constant potential or constant periodicity dur- 
ing the operation of reversing. In other words, 
both motor and generator may be overexcited for 
brief periods and advantage may be taken of the fact 
that the generator’s speed can be reduced until the 
motor has been synchronized and the two units then 
brought up to speed together. Based on these facts 
a number of methods of reversal were suggested and 
tested out on an equipment consisting of the follow- 
ing machines: A 375-kv-a. generator, driven by a 
3600-rev. per min. turbine, was used to supply power 
to a 36-pole, 275-h.p. synchronous motor. The 
propeller was represented by a 200-kw. direct-current 
generator mounted on the same shaft with the motor. 
By varying the field excitation of the motor-driven 
exciter to which the d-c. generator was connected, 
the load on the synchronous motor could be reversed 
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and varied rapidly enough to approximate very closely 
the propeller torque curve of Fig. 1. 

The results of some of the tests made on this equip- 
ment may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The first method to be tried out was to cut 
off the steam from the turbine, reverse the phase 
rotation between motor and generator, establish field 
excitation on both machines, allow the turbine to 
come to rest with the motor-and then start up by 
admitting steam to the turbine, bringing the motor 
up in synchronism with the generator from zero speed. 
Although sufficient braking torque could be developed 
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Test A—Field on Generator. Motor field short-circuited. 
Test B—Field on motor. Generator field short-circuited. 
Test D-—Field on both motor and generator. 

Curve C—Sum of curves A and B. 


by this method, it was not found to be feasible because 
the amount of load that could be started was very 
small when the number of poles of the generator 
differed widely from those of the motor. On the 
particular motor and generator used in these tests, 
it was found that with normal full load field current 
on each, the motor could just be started with no- 
load on the d-c. generator. With 190 per cent of 
normal full-load field current on each only 22% per cent 
of normal load could be started. This method is 
also objectionable on account of the high tempera- 
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tures that result when steam is admitted to the-tur- 
bine at standstill. 

2. The second suggestion was to reverse the phase 
rotation and establish both fields as before but allow 
the generator to drop to only one-fourth speed. The 
objection to this method was the excessive mechanical 
vibration that resulted when the motor was at stand- 
still but still excited and the generator running (also 
excited) at one-quarter speed. In this connection 
it is interesting to note the test shown in Fig.2. Curve 
A represents the torque developed by the amortis- 
seur winding of the motor with normal excitation on 
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WINDINGS 
The generator was held at one quarter normal speed and had the same 
field excitation for each curve. 


the generator field and the motor field short-circuited. 
Curve B represents the torque developed by the motor 
functioning as a generator with normal excitation on 
the field and the armature leads connected to those 
of the generator. It was expected that with both 
fields normally excited, the resulting torque curve 
would be the sum of curve A and curve B, or curve C. 
Instead, the resultant curve D, obtained from test, 
shows that due to interference of the two polyphase. 
systems of opposite phase rotation, the resulting 
torque is only about 86 per cent of the sum of the 


_ separate torques. 


3. The motor was then equipped with a double 
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amortisseur winding to find out whether the advantage 
so gained would be worth the added mechanical diffi- 
culty. Fig. 3 shows the test curves obtained with 
both the single and double amortisseur windings. 
The generator was run at one quarter of full speed 
and with the same field excitation for both curves. 
It will be noted that the double winding will give a 
slight gain in the time of stopping the propeller, 
but an almost equal loss in time to come up to speed 


Fig. 4—Covriine Env or 46-Pouer, 2600-H. P., 50-Cycie, 
130-Rev. per Min., SyncHRoNous Motor ror Suip Pro- 
PULSION 


in the opposite direction, hence practically no advan- 
tage will be obtained with the double winding. 

4. It was found that with a given field excitation 
on both generator and motor, a 10 per cent greater 
maximum load could be carried before the motor 
would fall out of step when the load was varied be- 
tween zero and a maximum in a seven-second period, 
than when the load was gradually applied. Also 
when the swinging load was increased somewhat and 
the motor fell out of step on the high swing it would 
pull back into synchronism on the low swing. 

5. The tests showed that the two most satisfac- 
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tory methods of accomplishing a full speed reversal 
of the propeller are as follows: 

Method No. 1: (a) Throw the turbine speed gov- 
erning mechanism to the quarter speed position; 
(b) reverse the phase rotation between motor and 
generator; (c) excite the motor field only, thus caus- 
ing the motor to function as a generator and hence 
brake the propeller to zero speed; (d) energize the 
generator field and deenergize the motor field, thus 
causing the motor to come up to approximately one- 
fourth speed as an induction motor; (e) apply motor 
field to synchronize, and (f) bring up the turbine 
speed. r 

Method No. 2: (a) and (b) same as in Method 
No. 1, (c) establish field on the generator, thus causing 
the motor to come to rest and up to approximately 
one-quarter speed in the opposite direction by means 
of the amortisseur winding torque only; (d) apply 
motor field to synchronize, and (e) bring up the tur- 
bine speed. 

Method No. 1 although requiring one more opera- 
tion has the advantage that very much higher brak- 
ing torque can be obtained from the generator charac- 
teristic than from the induction motor torque character- 
istic and also that it affords a means of keeping the 
propeller from rotating while the ship is still going 
ahead due to its momentum, a procedure which is 
not pessible without complicated control when only 
the induction motor torque characteristic is used. __ 

The construction of synchronous motors for ship 
drive is illustrated by Figs. 4 and 5. They differ 
in the following particulars from those designed for 
land practise: The diameter is smaller and the length 
correspondingly greater; they are of the end shield 
bearing type; the air gap clearance is somewhat 
greater; special precautions are taken to make the 
insulation moisture-proof; the amortisseur winding 
is so constructed that the poles may be removed 
without removing the rotor; jacking bolts are provided 
in the bearing housings for taking the weight of the 
rotor when it is desired to remove a bearing. In 
order to facilitate temporary repairs, the armature 
winding has as large a number of circuits as the number 
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of poleswillpermit. Thenincaseofa burn-outit is only 
necessary to cut out that particular circuit or cir- 
cuits without having to install jumpers across the 
damaged section. Since the power to drive the pro- 
peller varies approximately as the cube of the speed, 
cutting out one circuit of a twelve-circuit winding, 
for instance, would mean a drop in speed of only 
a little more than 214 per cent to keep the load on 
the other circuits as before. 

The motor illustrated in Fig. 5 has the ship’s main 


Fie. 5—Turust Bearing Enp or 60-Potn, 3000-H. P., 
50-Crycin, 100-Rev. per Min., SyNcHROoNous Motor FOR 
Suip PRopuLSION 


thrust bearing installed in the forward lower bearing 
bracket, the upper part of which is made in the form 
of a deep beam. Details of this spring thrust bear- 
ing are shown in Fig. 6. Lubrication of the thrust 
bearing and horizontal bearings is furnished by an 
oil pump, driven from the main shaft and mounted 
in an oil tank bolted to the under side of the bearing 
bracket. This particular design of the motor, 
thrust bearing, and oil system as a unit, contemplated 
installing the motor in a separate compartment as 
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far atf as possible and hence doing away with the usual 
long shaft alley. In such an installation a gravity 
feed oil system could be installed to be used in case 
of a failure of the direct-connected oil pump. With 
such low speeds as are employed, very little lubri- 
eating oil is required and a comparatively small. 
gravity tank would supply oil until repairs could be 
made. With a motor such as shown in Fig. 4, the 
spring thrust bearing is mounted in a separate housing. 


Fic. 6—3000-H. P., 50-Cycie, 100-Rev. per Min., SyNcHRO- 
nous Moror For SHIP PROPULSION 


With bearing caps removed to show one journal bearing and spring 
thrust bearings assembled in lower bearing bracket. 


Fig. 7 shows the torque characteristics of an equip- 
ment consisting of a 3000-h.p., 100-rev, per min. 
synchronous motor and a 3000-h. p.,. 3000-rev. per 
min., 50-cycle turbo-generator installed on the S. S. 
Cuba. The curves marked braking torque show the 
torque developed by the motor functioning as a gener- 
ator with both 125 volts and 250 volts across the 
collector rings. ‘The motor is connected to the gener- 
ator with opposite phase rotation but the field of 
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the generator is not excited. The curve marked in- 
duction motor torque is the torque developed by the 
amortisseur winding of the motor. For this curve the 
generator is running at one-fourth of normal speed and 
has twice the normal excitation voltage impressed across 
the collector rings. This double excitation is obtained 
by means of a 250-125-volt, three-wire exciter. Dur- 
ing normal operation the generator and motor fields 
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are connected across the 125-volt circuits and during 
reversal across the 250-volt circuit. The propeller 
torque curve given in Fig. 1 has also been plotted 
in Fig. 7... As mentioned before this curve is consid- 
erably higher than that of a single-screw vessel. 
Tests made on the S. S. Cuba showed that the pro- 
peller could be brought to rest from full speed in three 
and one-half seconds by means of braking with 220- 
volt excitation; in twenty-seven seconds by braking 
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with 110-volt excitation; and in thirteen seconds with 
the motor operating as an induction motor. 

The load characteristic of this equipment is given 
in Fig. 8. With 125-volt excitation across the col- 
lector rings, the margin in break-out capacity is 161 
per cent for a steadily applied load. Somewhat 
more than this can be safely carried when the load 
is a variable one such as will result due to the action 
of the waves and rough weather. 
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Rev. Min., Syncoronovus Moror 


The successful application of synchronous motors to 
ship propulsion, therefore, marks another advance 
in the ever widening field of activity of this type 
of motor. It is certainly to be expected that the 
same high record of substantial and reliable performance 
that it has established in other lines of industry will 
be duplicated in the marine field. 
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MAGNETIC PROPERTIES OF COMPRESSED 
POWDERED IRON 


BY BUCKNER. SPEED AND G. W. ELMEN 
Research Laboratories of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
and the Western Electric Company, Inc., 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


_ This paper describes a.new magnetic material which 
is peculiarly suited to the construction of cores in 
small inductance coils and transformers such as are used 
in a telephone plant. The requirements which were 
to be met involved a core material which should have a 
constant permeability, a small hysteresis loss, and a 
small eddy current loss within the range of magnetizing 
forces and frequencies which are met in telephonic 
operation. The material which was developed to 
meet these requirements is formed by fine grains of pow- 
dered iron, insulated and compressed. There is 
described the circumstances and experiments which 
led to this development and also the method of com- 
mercial production. Tables and curves are given show- 
ing the magnetic, electrical, and mechanical properties 
of the material. 


HE DEVELOPMENT of a successful method of 

compressing insulated grains of iron to produce 

a material magnetically and electrically suited 
for use in the telephone plant has had a determining 
effect upon recent progress in methods of loading and 
compositing telephone lines as well as upon the intro- 
duction of carrier current systems of multiplex tele- 
phony. It is the purpose of the present paper to dis- 
cuss briefly the circumstances and experiments which 
led to this development and to describe the method of 
commercial production and the magnetic charac- 
teristics of the finished material. 

The most important use of this material is in the 
construction of the cores of the loading coils which 
are introduced at regular intervals to increase the 
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inductance of a telephone circuit... It is also used 
in the cores of inductance elements in filters for: car- 
rier current systems,’ and in those of reactance coils and 
transformers for radio telephone circuits. Coils for 
use in these circuits have to meet requirements which 
are in general quite different from those of other cir- 
cuits, as, for example, power transmission circuits. 

In telephone-transmission lines, for example, the 
inductance of the loading coils must remain constant 
throughout the entire range of intensities of the cur- 
rents which are employed in the telephone plant. 
The amplitude of the currents to which a given coil 
is subjected may vary as much as one hundredfold. 

The first requirement for the magnetic core-material 
of a loading coil, therefore, is that its permeability 
shall remain constant over the range of magnetizing 
force corresponding to the normal range of telephone 
currents. 

The second requirement arises from the simul- 
taneous use of circuits for telephone and telegraph 
transmission. It is necessary that the variation in 
the effective resistance of the coil, which is caused by 
hysteresis? and occurs when two currents of different 
frequencies and amplitudes are superposed, shall be 
so small that what is known as “flutter” in the trans- 
mitted speech shall not be objectionable. 

The third requirement concerns the effective re- 
sistance which is introduced into the telephone cir- 
cuit because of hysteresis and eddy-current losses in 
the core-material of the loading coil. It is required 
that the effective resistance due to these causes shall 
be small in order that the total resistance of the coil, 
including its copper loss, shall be small as compared 
to the resistance of a length of line conductor equa! 
to the length of the loading section. Since the effects 


1. B. Gherardi. ‘Commercial Loading of Telephone Circuits 
in the Bell System.” Trans. A. I. E. BE. 1911, Vol. XXX, p. 
1743. 

2. Colpitts and Blackwell. ‘Carrier Current Telephony and — 
Telegraphy,” Journau A. I. EK. E., Feb. 1921. 

3. Fondiller and Martin. ‘Hysteresis Effects with Varying, 
Superposed Magnetizing Forces.” Journan A. I. B. E. 
Feb. 1921. 
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of hysteresis and eddy currents will depend upon both 
the frequency and the amplitude of the telephone 
currents, it is further evident that the constancy of 
loading coil operation requires that these losses shall 
be minimized. 

These requirements were met successfully in the 
early development of loading coils by the use of hard 
iron either in wire or in sheet form. Cores of hard- 
drawn wire were developed and adopted by the engi- 
neers of the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany and were used successfully until the core-material 
herein described was put on a production basis. Two 
advantages pertain to the use of hard-material in 
preference to soft. In the hard material the varia- 
tion in permeability for a large range of magnetizing 
forces is less than in the soft irof. This is especially 
true at the initial part of the magnetization curve 
where, for a very large range of magnetizing force, 
the permeability of the hard material is constant. 
The second advantage is due to the fact that over 
this range in which the permeability is constant the hys- 
teresis loss per unit of volume is less in the hard than 
it is in the soft material for the same flux density. 

In order to take advantage of the constancy in per- 
meability and the low hysteresis loss at small mag- 
netizing forces‘, the coils were designed so that for 
the range of speech currents the magnetizing force 
corresponded to that of the initial part of the magneti- 
zation curve. Ina standard design of coil the magneti- 
zing force corresponding to an average telephone 
current of one milliampere is of the order of 0.01 gauss. 

In addition to the magnetic requirements for the 
core-material, its electrical resistivity is also of great 
importance. This is due to the fact that the important 
frequency of the speech currents as usually assumed, 
is approximately 800 cycles per second and unless the 
resistivity of the material is very high or the core 
material is very finely subdivided, the losses caused by 
the eddy currents are excessive. In order to reduce 
the effective resistance caused by these losses it was 


4. In this paper the term ‘‘small magnetizing force” is used 
to indicate forces below 0.1 gauss. 
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found necessary to employ iron wire drawn down to 
a diameter of 0.004 in. and, in addition, to insulate 
the separate convolutions of the contiguously-wound 
core. Two types of wire were established as standard 
for loading coils, classified according to the perme- 
ability at low magnetizing forces. For one type the 
permeability is 95, and for the other, 65. The differ- 
ence in permeability between the two types is the 
result of a difference in the process of drawing the 
wire, that of lower permeability being drawn a greater 
number of passes without annealing. 

Cores constructed in the above manner were used 
for a number of years. With the introduction of 
repeaters, and especially on composited and phan- 
tomed circuits, the requirements as to stability and 
constancy in the phjsical characteristics and opera- 
tion of loading coils became more severe. To meet 
these conditions it was found necessary to introduce 
air gaps® at right angles to the flux path in the core 
of the loading coil. The introduction of such air 
gaps was conditioned by certain other requirements, 
specifically for example, by the requirement as toa 
_balanced-winding arrangement in coils designed for 
phantom circuits where an absence of balance be- 
tween the several windings would introduce stray 
magnetic fields. In telephone practise parallel cir- 
cuits are loaded at a common point and the coils are 
either adjacent ona loading polefixture, or are assembled 
in a common case. Under the latter condition, if 
stray magnetic fields surround the cores of such coils 
there would be introduced an interference between 
parallel telephone circuits which is ordinarily spoken of 
as “cross-talk.” For this reason the air gaps which 
are introduced into the core of the loading coil have . 
to be spaced symmetrically with respect to the. bal- 
anced-winding arrangement. 

The production of this hard-drawn wire requires 
the use of diamond dies and these were imported 
from Europe. Early during the war importation be- 
came impossible and our supply of hard-drawn wire 
was thus seriously curtailed. Fortunately the develop- 


5. Fondiller and Shaw. U.S. Patent No. 1, 289,941. 1918. 
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ment of the powdered-iron cores while not completed 
had reached the stage where the material could be 
quickly put into commercial production to meet the 
demand for core material. 

In order to be useful as a substitute for fine iron 
wire, a magnetic material must have the following 
general properties: (1) the permeability at low mag- 
netizing ferces must be between 20 and 100, (2) the 
material must be very finely divided in a direction 
at right angles to the magnetizing force in order to 
decrease the effective resistance caused by the eddy cur- 
rents, (3) the hysteresis loss must be low, and (4) the 
cost of manufacture into core form must compare 
favorably with that of iron-wire cores. 

From a preliminary investigation the most promis- 
ing possibilities seemed to lie in the direction of using 
finely-divided iron powder, each particle sufficiently 
insulated to eliminate eddy currents between contigu- 
ous particles. The general idea of using this kind 
of material for telephone-magnet cores was old. In 
1887 Heaviside® described cores made from finely di- 
vided iron and insulated with wax. Coils with such 
cores were tested on an inductance bridge at telephone 
frequencies for the purpose of determining to what 
extent the effective resistance caused by the eddy cur- 
rents had been eliminated. The results indicated that 
the subdivision was very effective in eliminating eddy- 
current loss. 

About the same time others’, notably Fritts, sug- 
gested the use of finely divided iron for pole pieces 
and armatures in dynamos and motors and for the core 
of other electromagnets. Interest along this line then 
subsided, probably because more satisfactory results 
could be obtained with laminated iron. 

About 1900 the interest in the use of finely divided 
iron for a core material was revived by the introduc- — 
tion of loading coils. For the cores of loading coils 
Dolezalek’ suggested the use of finely divided iron in 
very much the same form as Heaviside had previously 
employed it for telephone magnets. 

A constructive suggestion was made in 1901 by F. 

6. The Electrician, Feb. 11, 1887, p. 302, also Elect. Papers 


Vol. II, page 398, 1894. ' 
7. See bibliography at the end of the paper. 
8. U.S. Patent No. 716206, 1902. 
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A. Pickernell of the Engineering Department of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. He 
advocated the use of finely divided magnetic oxide 
of iron or iron powder as a suitable material for loading- 
coil cores. The possibility of using iron oxide was 
investigated by the Telephone Company engineers and 
actual methods of production * were developed and 
loading coils with cores of this'material were construc- 
ted. Toroidal cores were made by using iron lami- 
nations or irontape. After the cores were formed 
they were subjected to an oxidizing process which 
transformed the iron into magnetic oxide of iron 
(Fe; 0,). The results obtained on these coils gave 
enough promise to indicate that it would be possible 
to produce cores in this way. As hard-drawn iron 
wire cores were developed about the same time and 
as the energy losses of these cores were considerably 
less the development work was discontinued. 

The magnetic properties of finely divided iron have 
also been studied by a number of investigators!® but 
all the permeabilities which they record are for values 
of magnetizing force much larger than. those with 
which we are concerned in telephony. In all of the 
investigations, with the exception of Benedicks", the 
material was either entirely uncompressed or was very 
slightly tamped. The permeabilities recorded by 
these experimenters are less than 10. Benedicks 
compressed his material by continued tamping, and 
the permeability of his core, at the magnetizing force 
of 148 gausses, was 90 as compared with a permeability 
of 148 for solid iron at the same magnetizing force. 
Benedicks, however, was interested only in direct- 
current magnetizations, and the material which he 
produced was of no value at high frequencies as the 
particles of iron were not insulated. 

There was nothing in the literature to indicate 
what permeabilities could be obtained at low magneti- 
zing forces. It seemed, however, to one of the authors!” 
Ae Lee and Colpitts, U. 8S. Patents No. 705935 and 705936. 
_ 10. See bibliography at the end of the paper. 


11. Journal of the Iron and Steel Inst. Vol. I, p. 407, 1914. 
12. B. Speed, U. S. Patent No. 1274952, 1918. 
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that the use of powdered iron for core materials had 
important possibilities. He concluded that if a pare 
finely divided iron powder could be insulated with a 
very tenacious insulation and compressed so that the 
specific gravity was nearly that of solid iron, it should 
be possible at low flux densities to obtain permeabili- 
ties of the order required for loading-coil cores. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK 

The experimental work, through which powdered- 
iron cores of commercially valuable properties were 
first obtained, could not be fairly stated unless we 
here made acknowledgment of the able assistance 
rendered by J. T. Butterfield and J. H. White. To 
W. Fondiller is due the designing and engineering of 
the loading coils embodying the compressed iron cores. 

Early Experiments. Our earliest efforts were di- 
rected towards obtaining particles of finely divided 
iron each with a coating which would retain its insula- 
ting properties when a mass of them was compressed to 
a specific gravity of the order of that of solid iron. 
The iron powder used in the early experiments was 
powder reduced from iron oxide in hydrogen. This 
powder was mixed with a little water and slowly 
dried by heating it to a temperature between 100 
and 150 deg. cent. until the particles had a coating 
of oxide on them. This oxide was mostly red oxide 
of iron although under certain conditions both the 
red and black oxide were present. After the oxide 
coating was obtained, the powder was mixed with a 
thin solution of shellac and dried while the mass was 
stirred to prevent caking. When dried, the insulated 
powder was put in a mold and pressed into rings from 
ly to 14 in. thick, and with inside and outside diameters 
of 214 and 3% in., respectively. 

Pressures. The pressing was first done with a 
press which developed a pressure of 100,000 pounds 
per square inch of surface of the rings. As this pres- 
sure did not seem high enough to obtain the required 
permeabilities, a press was obtained which, for the 
same surface, produced pressures up to 250,000 pounds 
per square inch. When the material was subjected 
to 200,000 pounds per square inch of surface cores 
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were formed which had sufficiently high insulation 
between the particles and also at low magnetizing- 
forces a permeability’? between 50 and 60, that is of 
the order required by a substitute in loading coils 
for the 95-permeability wire. 

Insulation of the Particles. In addition to the 
method of insulating the particles described above, 
a number of other methods were attempted before 
the one now used commercially was adopted. In 
place of oxidizing and shellacking, some cores were 
made in which shellac only was used. Others were 
insulated with asphaltum compound dissolved in 
carbon tetrachloride, and the mixture stirred until 
the solvent evaporated. A number of different kinds 
of varnishes were also tried. In place of oxidizing 
the surface of the iron particles, there was also tried 
the method of chemically producing on the surfaces 
coatings of other compounds of iron. None of these 
methods gave as satisfactory results as the method used 
in our early experiments. This was due to the fact 
that if the insulation were made sufficiently thick to 
prevent the iron grains from cutting through it under 
pressure, it introduced too large air gaps in the mag- 
netic circuit. 

While investigating these possibilities, J. C. Woodruff" 
discovered that when a quantity of iron powder was 
rolled in a zine-lined drum for a few hours and then insu- 
lated with a shellac solution the resulting product 
showed for corresponding permeabilities a higher 
specific resistance than had been obtained by any of 
the previous methods. Pursuing this further he found 
that if before applying the shellac he mixed the iron 
powder with flaked zinc, rolled the mixture in a drum 
for a few hours, and then removed the zinc by sieving, 
a. very thin and tough insulation of the grains of iron 
was obtained which did not break down when the cores 


13. In determining permeability no correction is made in the 
flux density for the insulation and the air space. The cross- 
sectional area is assumed to be the measured cross-sectional 
area of the ring, and the permeability recorded is the total 
ree divided by the cross-section of the ring and the magnetizing 
oree. 


14. U. S. Patent No. 1,292,206, 1919. 
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were compressed. As this is a very convenient method 
of insulating the material commercially, it was adopted 
and is being used in commercial production of powdered 
iron cores. 

Production of Iron Powder. Next to the question 
of the possibility of using iron powder for making 
cores, the problem of obtaining a source of supply is 
important. In the early experimental work, as has 
already been stated, there was used iron reduced from 
the magnetic oxide by hydrogen. The two main ob- — 
jections to this material were the high cost of produc- 
tion and the fact that the reduced iron was very soft 
The latter is a serious defect, as has already been 
pointed out, in case the material is to be used for cores 
in the highest grade of loading coils. The pressing 
of the iron powder introduces a considerable amount 
of mechanical hardness but is insufficient to give the 
material as good magnetic qualities as the 65-perme- 
ability iron wire. The introduction of other means 
of hardening the material, although possible, would 
increase the cost of production. When studying the 
question of obtaining a source of supply, one of the 
authors! concluded that if iron was deposited from a 
suitable electrolyte it could probably be ground to the 
required fineness and it would also have the additional 
quality of being a hard material. This method of 
producing iron powder would also be relatively in- 
expensive and the quality of the material could be 
controlled a great deal more readily than in other 
methods of production. Work was immediately 
started to investigate this possibility and the prelimin- 
ary work was so encouraging that a good-sized experi- 
mental plant was installed. 

Satisfactory material was obtained by electrolysis 
of a solution’ containing ferrous sulphate and chloride 
and ammonium sulphate using anodes of mild steel 
and cathodes of polished sheet steel, with current 
densities of about twelve amperes per square foot. 
The cathodes were removed when the deposit had 
reached a thickness of 14 to \% in., and washed in hot 
water to remove the electrolyte. 

15. G. W. Elmen, U. S. Patents No. 1297126 and 1297127, 
1919. 
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The deposited iron was then stripped from the 
cathode sheets and broken up into pieces about an 
inch square. This material was next placed in a ball 
mill and ground until all of the material would pass 
through a sieve with 80 meshes to the linear inch. The 
ground. iron then contained particles from the largest 
size passing through the sieve to the very finest flour. 
Sieve analysis showed that approximately 35 per cent 
to 50 per cent of this material would pass through a 
200-mesh sieve. Unless the iron powder was to be 
annealed, it was now ready for the insulating process. 

If annealed iron was desired, the powder was packed 
into cast-iron boxes and heated to about 850 deg. 
cent. and then allowed to cool slowly with the furnace. 
The material was then removed from the boxes. Be- 
cause of a certain amount of sintering it was necessary 
again to break up the material into the original mesh 
by putting it through a rock crusher. By this process 
the iron was very readily reduced to its original fine- 
ness. The annealing process also purified the iron to 
a certain extent since the occluded hydrogen was 
liberated at a comparatively low temperature and 
reduced to pure iron the oxide which was present. 
This made the annealed iron purer than the un- 
annealed. 

This method of obtaining the supply of iron powder 
has been adopted commercially and a description of 
the commercial plant will be given later in this paper. 

Magnet Cores. The present method of producing 
magnet cores from iron powder is as follows: The iron 
is deposited electrolytically, ground, sieved, insulated 
and pressed in dies at a pressure of 200,000 pounds per 
square inch of surface. The rings are pressed to a 
thickness of approximately 14 in., the inside and out- 
side diameters depending on ‘the design of the coil. 
After ‘pressing, these rings are baked at a temperature 
of 125 deg. cent. to remove the moisture. The cores 
are constructed from these rings. Ordinarily several 
of the rings are stacked together to make a core and 
covered with insulating tape before the copper winding 
is put on. 

The use of iron powder of the kind described lends 


we 
Bw 
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itself very readily to the construction of cores having 
any desired permeability below 60 at low magnetizing 
forces. At the present time three standard types of 
core-material are commercially produced. These will 
be designated, for convenient reference, as grade A, 
grade B, and grade C. The order of designation does 
not imply the order of superiority in magnetic proper- 
ties. The same pressure, 200,000 pounds per square 
inch, is used for all of these grades. Grade A consists 


- of annealed and insulated iron-powder which has passed 


through a sieve with 80 meshes to the linear inch. 
The permeability of this material at low flux densi- 

ties is approximately 55. Grade B consists of material 

of the same mesh as grade A but is a mixture, 90 per 


Fig. 1—MicropHorocrRAPH oF Surrace oF GrapE A RING 
Magnification 100 diam. 


cent unannealed and 10 per cent annealed. The 
permeability for the same magnetizing forces is ap- 
proximately 35. Annealed iron is added in order to 
bring the permeability up to the desired value and 
also to add somewhat to the mechanical strength of 
the rings. Grade C is a mixture of the same propor- 
tions as grade B, but it passes through a sieve of 200 
meshes per linear inch. The shellac insulation for 
grade C is also considerably heavier than for grades 
A and B. The permeability of grade C is approxi- 
mately 25. . 
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Fig. 1 is reproduced from a microphotograph of the 
surface of a grade A ring showing the distortion of 
the iron grains and the thin walls of insulation sep- 
arating them. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show two sizes of rings and a coil in 
which part of the winding and core has been removed. 


‘ ELECTRICAL AND MAGNETIC PROPERTIES 


There will now be presented the results of tests under 
a large number of conditions, from which there may be 
obtained a very complete idea as to the electrical and 
magnetic properties of electrolytic iron powder. The 
tests to be described cover cores pressed from electro- 
lytic iron-powder both annealed and unannealed. 


Hig. 2 


The results are also given of tests on uninsulated 
powder. In this case the powder was of the same fine- 
ness as that of grades A and B. There is also shown 
the effect of different pressures upon the physical 
constants of both the annealed and the unannealed 
iron-powder. ‘The tables show also the specific gravity 
and the tensile strength of some of the materials. 
It is to be noted that grades A, B and C are standard 
materials; the other materials for which values are 
- given are recorded only for purposes of comparison. 

Specific Gravity. The specific gravity for uninsu- 
lated iron powder, compressed with different pressures, 
is given in Fig. 4. The specific gravities for the grades 
A, B and C cores are given in Table I. 
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Tensile Strength. The mechanical strength of the 
rings is considerable and no difficulty is experienced in 
handling them in the general process of manufacturing 
cores. In Table I is recorded the load in pounds per 
Square inch of cross-section necessary to disrupt the 
pressed rings under tension. The specific gravity of 
the rings is also given in this table. 


Hie s 
TABLE I. 
Tensile Strength Specific 
Pounds per sq. in. Gravity 
Grade A ringstsicnnetnr. 4/5) 1375 eee 
Grade-Birimg saa ese 925 6.4 
Grade G'ringse ere Ss 375. 6.0 


Specific Resistance. In the measurement of specific 
resistance the current was led into core rings of the 
material by small clamps, placed diammetrically op- 
posite one another, and thus dividing the ring into 
two equal current paths. The drop of potential was 
measured in different parts of the surfaces of the two 
halves of the ring. The clamps were then turned 
through 90 deg. and measurements were again made. 
The specific resistance of the compressed rings was 
calculated from the dimensions of the ring and the 
distance between the potential points. The specific 
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resistances of the various types of iron powder used 
in these measurements are recorded in the same tables 
as the magnetic properties and in Fig. 5 is plotted the 
specific resistance for uninsulated powder compressed 
with different pressures. 

Magnetic Properties. The magnetization curve and 
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hysteresis loops for direct-current magnetization were 
measured with the ballistic galvanometer. From 
these measurements the permeability, the hysteresis 
loss (W;,), the hysteresis exponents (x), and the hys- 
teresis coefficient (7). were computed. The data on 
various types _of cores are tabulated in the following 
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tables and in some instances are shown eg typical 
graphs. 

Tables II and III and mat 6, 1; 3B, OSD ands 
give the data on uninsulated iron powder cores, both 
annealed and unanneaied, for various pressures. 

Tables IV, V, VI give data on cores of grades A, 
B and C. The magnetization curves for these cores 
are plotted in Fig. 12. 
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DATA DERIVED FROM MEASUREMENTS OF  INDUC- 
TANCE AND EFFECTIVE RESISTANCE 

Certain data as to magnetic constants are deducible 

from the values of inductance and effective resistance 

of coils especially wound on cores of the various mate- 


0) 10 20 30 40 50 60 
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Fia. 6—MAGNETIZATION CURVES FOR ANNEALED UNINSULATED 
Iron PowprR COMPRESSED WITH DIFFERENT PRESSURES 


178,000 Lb./Sq. In, 
00 a 


Fig. 7—MAGNETIZATION CURVES FOR UNANNEALED UN- 
INSULATED IRoN PowpER COMPRESSED WtTIH DIFFERENT 
PRESSURES : ; 


rials. Measurements of inductance and effective re- 
sistance were made with an inductance bridge. Mea- 
surements were made for frequencies, within the audible 
range, of values 500, 800, 1200, 1600 and 2000 cycles 
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per second. In all these bridge measurements the 
flux. density of the cores was low. The measuring 
current was obtained. from a vacuum tube oscillator 
which gave a sinusoidal wave. The test coils were 
so constructed that for the highest frequency of meas- 
uring current the energy losses in the copper winding 


PERMEABILITY 


Fig. 8—PERMEABILITY CURVES FOR ANNEALED UNINSULATED 
Inon PowprerR CompresseD WitH DIFFERENT PRESSURES 
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Fig. 9—PErMEABILITY CurvES FoR UNANNEALED UNINSULATED 
Tron PowpER CompresseD with DirrERENT PRESSURES 


caused by eddy currents, and also the dielectric losses 
were very small compared to the iron losses. These 
losses, were therefore, negligible and did not enter 
into the computation of hysteresis and eddy-current 
losses in the cores themselves. : 
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From measurements of the effective resistance and 
inductance of the test coils there was derived the per- 
meability of the core-material, and also the components, 
due to eddy currents and hysteresis respectively, of 
the iron losses in the core. The equations whereby 
these calculations were made are given below. Pre- 
ceding them there is a statement of the symbols which 
are employed in the equations. | 

The permeability of the core material was computed 
by equation (3). The effective resistance correspond- 
ing to the iron losses was separated into its compo- 
nents by equation (7), which is derived from Stein- 
metz’s equation (1). Instead of expressing the power 
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Fig. 10—Hystpresis CHARACTERISTICS FOR ANNEALED 
UNINSULATED IRoN PowpEeR Corres ComMpRESSED WITH A 
Pressure or 203,000 Ls. Per Sa. In. 


loss in the iron per cubic centimeter, it is more satis- 
factory for purposes of coil design to express the effec- 
tive resistance per henry of inductance. 

The transformation of the usual Steinmetz equation 
to the form which we have found convenient is indi- 
cated by equations (1) to (8) inclusive and the ac- 
companying text. 


L = inductance in henrys 

I = current in amperes (r. m. s.) 

W = power expended in ergs in the core 
H = magnetizing force in gauss 

B = flux density in gauss 


M = permeability 
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N = total number of turns of winding on the core 

A = cross-section of core in cm?. 

v volume of core in em’. 

l mean length of the magnetic circuit in em. 

R, = effective resistance in ohms caused by the iron 
losses. This is equal to the measured re- 
sistance at a designated frequency minus 
the direct-current resistance. 

R,, = effective resistance caused by hysteresis loss 

R, = effective resistance caused by eddy current loss 

x = hysteresis exponent : 


5,000 pad ca 
ww 
0 a if cf 
2000 | +} TA 
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-H 
Fig. 11—Hystreresis CHARACTERISTICS FOR UNANNEALED 
InsuLATED LRon PowpER Cores CoMPRESSED WITH A PRESSURE 
or 203,000 Ls. Pr Sa. In. 


= hysteresis coefficient 


n 
y = eddy current coefficient 
f= frequency in cycles per second 
WSa7t{R A ¥iK Be (1) 
W = Wed? x 10’ (2) 
An N*Awp 
eras FOE 3 
b FST Sle (3) 
4a NI V2 : 
Ly 1x 10 (4) 
Sie = TAB (5) 
From (1) and (2) 
Re xl Hae by fe B? (6) 
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‘Eliminating J? and » from this equation by means of 
(3), (4) and (5), gives 


R, 
Re TRG ae ETAL (7) 


Equation (7) gives the effective resistance caused 
by the energy losses in the core in ohms per henry. 
The first member on the right-hand side of the equation 
is the effective resistance caused by the hysteresis 


Grade A 
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H 


Fig. 12—MacGnetizATION CurvES FoR GrapEs A, B, ann C 
CoRES 


loss and the second that caused by the eddy current 
loss. 

In order to separate the two, equation (7) is divided 
through by the frequency, giving 


R, 

Siete ee) 

oe Sn 4 D+ 8x yn f (8) 

' This equation represents a straight line when plotted 
Viireates . 

with Tf as one of the coordinates and the frequency 

as the other. The intercept of this line with the 
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: Rec. } vith 
axis of a: gives the effective resistance for a given 


flux density per henry per cycle, caused by the hystere- 
sis loss. The slope of the line multiplied by the fre- 
quency gives the effective resistance, per henry per 
cycle, caused by the eddy current loss at that fre- 
quency. 

The permeabilities and the magnetizing forces in 
the alternating-current measurements were computed 
by means of equations (3) and (4). 

In Fig. 13 are plotted the permeabilities of the 
uninsulated iron-powder at low magnetizing forces and 
for different pressures. 
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Fiag. 13—PperMeEABILITY aT Low Macnetizincg Forces 
FoR UNINSULATED IRON PowprR Corns CompresseD: WITH 
DIFFERENT PRESSURES 


Bra, . 
In Fig. 14 oe is plotted against frequency for 
several densities for grade A material, and in Fig. 15 


Ri 
SAG is plotted against the frequency for the same 


flux densities. 


; oe R 
Fig. 16 shows the variation of ee with frequency. 


The plot is for B,, = 2 gauss and permits a comparison 
of the three grades of material. 


Fig. 17 shows, in per cent of the initial “‘a-c. perme- 
ability,” the variation in a-c. permeability, which is 
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produced by the superposition of various values of 
steady magnetizing force. In determining the rela- 
tions of Fig. 17 the inductance bridge was used, and 
the a-c. permeability was calculated from the measured 
inductance of the test coil by the application of equa- 
tion (3). In addition to the alternating current which 
was used for the bridge measurements there was 
superposed upon the windings of the test coil a direct 
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Fig. 14—Increase With FREQUENCY IN Errrecrive Re- 
SISTANCE CAUSED BY THE Core Losses, FoR GRADE B Cores 


current. The magnetizing forces corresponding to 
various values of the superposed d-c. are shown by the 
abscissas of Fig. 17. The figure illustrates the magnetic 
stability of the core material—a characteristic which 
will be discussed more fully later. It may be noted, 
however, that stability to superposed d-c. magnetizing 
forces is-important in coils designed for telephonic 
purposes, for example, in loading coils which areto 
be used on composited circuits, where the inductance 
-to the voice frequencies must not be greatly altere:| 
by the superposed telegraph currents. 
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Tables IV, V and VI, to which reference has already 
been made, give the results of computation based 
upon bridge measurements in addition to those de- 
rived from the ballistic measurements. Bridge meas- 
urements permit accurate determinations of the mag- 
netic constants for low values of H. The higher values 
were computed from ballistic measurements as men- 
tioned above. The tables give hysteresis coefficients 
and hysteresis exponents and also energy losses per 
em.* per cycle. The energy loss has been expressed 
per cm.’ per cycle in the case of the bridge measure- 
ments to facilitate comparison with the corresponding 
values derived from ballistic measurements. 
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Fie. 15—SmPARATION INTO ITs ComMPoNENTS oF EFFECTIVE 
RESISTANCE CausED BY THE Core Losses ror GRADE B Cores 


DISCUSSION OF MAGNETIC AND ELECTRICAL 
PROPERTIES OF POWDERED IRON CORES 

The data collected in the tables and curves give 
a fairly good idea of what can be done with compressed 
iron-powder for magnetic purposes. 

When annealed, uninsulated, powder is compressed 
to 254,000 pounds per square inch, the specific gravity 
of the mass is 7.4 as compared to 7.6 for solid cast 
iron and 7.85 for solid wrought iron. The specific 
gravity of the unannealed powder at the same pressure 
is 6.7. 

The greatest change in specific gravity occurs 
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below 100,000 pounds pressure per square inch. (cf. 
Fig. 4). With this pressure the annealed uninsulated 
iron has a specific gravity of 7. For a. pressure two 
and one-half times as large it is increased only to 
7.4. Although the additional pressure increases the 
specific gravity very little, the maximum permeability 
for the same difference in pressures is more than doubled 
as is shown by Fig. 8. The additional pressure is, 
therefore, very effective in closing up the air gaps 
in the magnetic circuit. It appears also from Table I 
that high pressure is effective in producing an inter- 
meshing of distorted iron grains which holds the com- 
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Fic. 16—Increase Wire Frequency IN Errecrive Re- 
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pressed mass together and results in a mechanic- 
ally strong structure. The microphotograph of Fig. 1 
illustrates this intermeshing, as well as the thinness 
of the gaps between adjacent grains. 

The measurements of specific resistance for cores 
pressed from uninsulated powder show the same 
characteristic variations as thespecific gravity (Fig. 4). 
The specific resistance (Fig. 5) changes very rapidly 
with the pressure, for pressures below 100,000 pounds 
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per square inch, but for higher pressures the change 
is more gradual. It is interesting to note that even 
when the specific gravity is 7. 4 the specific resistance 
of the compressed, uninsulated, powder is 50 to 60 
times that.of the solid iron. : 

The magnetic properties of compressed iron-powder 
-are in general similar to those of solid iron rings. 
in which air gaps have been cut. The magnetization 
curves of Figs. 6 and 7 are sheared to the right as the 
value of the air gap is increased. This is due to the 
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increase in the reluctance of the magnetic path. The 

magnetization curve for the highest pressure (Fig. 6) 
is very similar to one given by Ewing " for a wrought- 

iron bar cut into eight pieces. 

There is quite marked difference between the per- 
meabilities of the insulated and uninsulated powder. 
If we compare the uninsulated powder at a pressure of 
150,000 pounds per square inch and a specific gravity 
of 7.1, with the grade A material, the specific gravity 
of which is the same, we find that the maximum per- 


16. J. A. Ewing. “Magnetic Induction in Iron and other 
Metals.” 3rd Edition, 1900, page 292. < 
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meability and the retentivity of the former is more 
than double that of the latter. The permeability at 
low magnetizing forces shows a similar although 
smaller difference. This difference is presumably 
caused by the way the air gaps are distributed in the 
two types of material. Inthe grade A cores each grain 
is insulated with a thin film which remains substantially 
intact while the grains are being distorted under thehigh 
pressure. In theuninsulated material it is probablethat 
in certain parts of the mass the grains are pressed to- 
gether until the air spaces between adjoining grains 
disappear but in other parts the air spaces are fairly 
large; hence the structure is that of a honeycombed 
mass. 

The maximum permeability recorded for compressed 
iron powder-is 545. This is as high a permeability 
‘as ean be obtained with many grades of solid iron as 
is evident from Table VII. In this tablé are given 
the maximum permeability, and the permeability 
for H = 0, for several kinds of iron and steel as tested 


TABLE VII. 
Permeability 
Kind of Material Maximum H =O 
Electrolytic iron, wrought 

DAP ope ae te, kee Mie ee 7,800 250 
Poor grade of cast steel, 

annealed iz% isd saute. 710 131.5 
Poor grade of cast steel, 

HBTOONCO ss os. leszecs oye 170 58 
Cast iron, annealed........ 620 175 
Cast iron, unannealed..... 240 69.4 
Iron powder, annealed, un- 

insulated, compressed 

with 254,000 pounds pres- 


SULCsardio tive eles noes 540 80 
Tron powder, unannealed, 
uninsulated, compressed 


with 254,000 pounds pres- 

surest -tjte eee. BOSE 156 52 bas 
Grade A iron-powder cores. 156.5 54.8 

Ci Siete $ kee: 57.2 30 22 


Ph ee 53 SOR) 48 26.3 
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by Gumlich and Rogowski'’, and also for severa| 
grades of compressed iron-powder as tested by the 
writers. For grades B and C the tabulated values 
of maximum permeability are those obtained with 
the highest magnetizing forces at which the coils were 
tested. At the magnetizing force of H = 60 the per- 
meabilities were still slowly increasing. 

The permeabilities of grades B and C are practically 
constant for flux densities below B= 100. For 
grade A this is true below B-= 50. For flux densities 
below B = 10 there is no change in permeability that 
can be detected by accurate bridge measurements. 
This constancy is one of the important properties 
which. makes our core-material useful for magnetic 
purposes. | 

The change in a-c. permeability when the cores 
are subjected to high d-c. magnetizing forces (cf. - 
Fig. 17) is less for grade B than for grade A material. 
With a d-c. force of H = 45 the a-e. permeability of 
grade B is 85 per cent of the initial. When the force 
is removed the permeability returns to its original 
value. For grade A cores, with a d-e force of H = 35, 
the a-c. permeability is decreased to 70 per cent of 
its initial value and returns to 96 per cent when the 
d-c. force is removed. 

For purposes of comparison it may be noted that 
in the case of 65-permeability iron-wire cores, which 
were mentioned above as standard prior to the develop- 
ment of the powdered iron, the stability is less than 
. that of both grade A and grade B material. In the 
case of 65-permeability iron-wire cores the a-c. per- 
meability may decrease to as little as 35 per cent 
of its initial value when a d-c. magnetizing fo-ce of 
H = 45 is superposed. When this superposed force 
is removed the permeability returns to only 62 per 
cent of its initial value. 

From Tables IV, V and VI a comparison may be 
obtained of the present standardized grades of pow- 
dered iron as to the energy losses due to hysteresis. 
It will be noted that for flux densities below B = 10 the 


17. E. T. Z. February 23, 1911. 
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Fig. 18 
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energy loss in grade A is approximately double that 
of grade B or grade C. 

For the purpose of the design and operation of 
telephone equipment it is convenient to express energy 
losses implicitly in terms of an increase in effective 
resistance rather than explicitly, since the effective 


Fig. 19 


resistance is a determing factor in the calculation of 
attenuations. Table VIII is added to permit a com- 
parison of grades A, B and C in terms of increments 
infeffective resistance. The values, there tabulated, 
represent differences between’ the resistance of test 
coils to currents of 800 cycles,\and to direct currents, 
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that is represent differences between effective and ohmic 
resistance at 800 cycles. In this table are indicated 
the components of the total increment in effective 
resistance: due to hysteresis and eddy currents. The 
separation into components was effected. by means 
of equations (7) and (8). The methods is illustrated 
by Figs. 14 and 15, but the actual values used in de- 
termining the tabulated values were obtained from 
the data of Fig. 16, and correspond to the flux density 
of B= 2. 


TABLE VIII. 
Rp Re R; 
per henry per henry per henry 
Grade A cores....... 19.7 5.4 25.1 
PE 3 Nag ee eae 5.9 1.7 7.6 
MEME TS ora ie ies! j,2 6.3 


It will be noted that the effective resistance due to 
eddy currents is approximately 20 per cent of the total 
increment in effective resistance. The percentage 
would be less at higher flux densities as is evident 
from the relations of equation (7). 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF POWDERED-IRON CORES 
Powdered iron cores are today manufactured in 
large quantities by the Western Electric Company at 
Hawthorne, Illinois. The present equipment has a 
capacity of 25,000 pounds of iron powder per week. 

In Fig. 18 is shown some of the equipment used in 
producing electrolytic iron. 

It shows the electric crane lifting eight cathodes 
with their electrolytically-deposited iron. In each 
tank there are sixteen cathodes and a corresponding 
number of anodes. In removing the cathodes only 
alternate ones are withdrawn at a time, partly for 
convenience in washing and handling, and partly so 
that the operating conditions in the tank will be less 
violently altered than if all the electrodes must be 
started fresh at once. The background of the figures 
shows the back of the switchboard and controllers, 
and also the stripping floor where the deposited iron 
is removed from the cathode plates. 
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A cathode with a full weight of electrolytic iron, 
ready for stripping is shown in Fig. 19. 

After being stripped from the cathode the electro- 
lytic iron is ground in a Hardinge conical-ball mill. 


Fig. 21 


Two of these mills are shown in Fig. 20. These mills 
operate with automatic feeders and deliver their 
output to rotating brass sieves (80 meshes to the linear 
inch), In the illustration the sieves are not seen 
because of their rectangularly shaped iron covers, 
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To the right of. this illustration may be seen the an- 
nealing ovens. 

The portion of the iron which is to be annealed is 
treated in cast-iron pots which hold about one hundred 
pounds each. Fig. 21 shows, at the extreme right, how 


Fia@. 22 


the annealed iron appears as it is just being taken from 
the annealing pot. During the process of annealing 
the powdered iron is sintered to a fairly coherent mass. 
In order to reduce the iron to its original mesh the 
annealed product is passed through a rotary rock- 
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crusher and a disk grinder. It is then sifted again 
by means of the jigger tables which may be seen at the 
right of the illustration. 

The sifted powder is then rolled with flaked zinc 
in drums. The latter are worm-driven and four of 
them.may be seen in the center of Fig. 21. At the 
extreme left of this figure may be seen four somewhat 
similar drums in which the powder is shellacked and 
dried. These are provided with steam ejectors for 
drawing a current of air through the shellacked mass 
as it dries and is slowly tumbled in the drum. For 
compressing the finished. powder into cores there is 
used a short-stroke quick-acting hydraulic press which 
is shown in Fig. 22. This press is operated to produce 
a pressure of about 200,000 pounds per square inch of 
surface area of the finished ring. At times this press 
has been operated to give as high as 300,000 pounds 
per square inch. Severe requirements have, therefore, 
been imposed upon the design and construction of the 
steel die in which the material is compressed. The 
dies at present in use have been especially designed and 
treated and their perfection is such that several thous- 
and rings may be pressed from a single die before it 
must be discarded because of wear, cracks or distor- 
tion. 

The plant which has just been described has been 
in operation for about five years and has produced an 
enormous number of cores which are today widely 
distributed over the United States in the telephone 
plant of the Bell System. 
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HEAT LOSSES IN THE CONDUCTORS! OF 
ALTERNATING-CURRENT MACHINES 


BY WALDO V. LYON 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The principal object of this paper is to show how 
hyperbolic functions of complex angles may be applied 
to the solution of the problem of heat losses in rect- 
angular conductors that are embedded in open slots. 
A certain knowledge of the functions themselves is pre- 
supposed. Inasmuch, however, as they are handled 
like trigometric functions of real angles—except in 
regard to the plus and minus signs—it is a simple matter 
to acquire the requisite technical skill to use them. 

The hyperbolic function of a complex angle, con- 
sisting as it does of a real and an imaginary part, 
may represent a vector—the real part being the 
component of the vector along the horizontal, and the 
imaginary part, component along the vertical. Thus, 
for example, A sinh (x +72) represents a vector 
just as Aej oe, Ajo, A (cos 6+ Jsin 6) represent 
vectors. 

Considerable experience has shown that the vector 


1. An abstract of this paper was presented before the Re- 
search Division of the Electrical Engineering Department at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, April 13, 1920. The 
author’s attention was first directed to this method of analysis 
by Dr. A. E. Kennelly to whom great credit is due especially on 
account of the extensive tables he has published from which 
numerical computations may readily be made: ‘Tables of 
Complex Hyperbolic and Circular Functions,’”’ A. E. Kennelly. 

See also: 

“Eddy Currents in Large Slot-Wound Conductors,” A. B. 
Field, Trans., A. I. E. E., 1905, p. 761. 

“Current Distribution et Armature Conductors,” W. V. 
Lyon, Electrical World, July 12, 1919. 

Since this present analysis was made, Mr. R. E. Gilman 
has presented at the Annual Convention, TRaAns., A. Nt Opel oR, 
1920, p. 997 a paper entitled ‘Eddy Current Losses in Armature 
Conductors.” This paper of Mr. Gilman’s, although he uses 
real quantities exclusively, is more complete in one respect 
than the one here presented in that he considers the case of a 
laminated conductor with a finite number of strands. 
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method for handling a-c. problems is much superior to 
the original method in which simple trigonometric 
functions were used. With this lesson before us, it 
should require but little contact with the problem at 
hand to demonstrate the superiority of the vector 
method, even though it employs the possibly unfamiliar 
hyperbolic quantities. These hyperbolic vectors have 
been used for a number of years in the analysis of 
problems involving a-c. circuits, which have distributed 
inductance and capacitance, and have proved their 
usefulness. Here is another important problem in 
which they may be used to advantage, and doubtless 
others will appear from time to time. en 

The general-method.of solution is to obtain a vector 
expression for the. voltage drop.in the topmost element 
of any conductor due to its resistance, and to all slot 
leakage flux below this element, (Equation (Za) ), 
together with the vector expression for the voltage 
drop produced in this element by the slot leakage flux 
within any.conductor above it, (8a and 8c). The 
proper combination of these two equations will give 
thé-impedance drop in any of the considered arrange- 
ments of conductors. These expressions (Za, 8a and 
8c) are determined by the frequency and the resistivity 
and the dimensions and arrangement of the con- 
ductors. Since the impedance drop that is thus deter- 
mined is in the vector form, both the resistance and 
reactance—due.to slot leakage flux within the conduc- 
tors—are determined. Only solid and finely laminated 
conductors are considered. 

Since the present paper was written, the author has 
extended the method to the solution of the problem in | 
which the conductors have a finite number of strands 
separated by insulation. With slight modifications 
expressions similar to equations (Za), (8a), and (8c) 
can be derived. The M and N functions are rather 
more complicated than here given, but curves similar 
to Figs. 3 and 4 ean be plotted, by the aid of which 
numerical calculations can be made. 


ITH the increase in the capacity of alternating- 

current generators, it has become more and 

more important to determine the exact 
relation between the heat developed in any conductor 
and the currents that -it and other neighboring con- 
ductors carry. Solutions for the distribution of alter- 
nating current within conductors that are embedded 
in open rectangular slots have been obtained for a 
number of cases. The methods of attack and the 
results obtained have heretofore involved trigono- 
metric and hyperbolic functions of real angles. For 
this reason the work has been unnecessarily compli- 
cated, and its scope considerably cramped. Had the 
investigators used hyperbolic functions of complex 
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angles, they would have accomplished more with 
much less effort. These hyperbolic functions~— of 
complex angles are such a powerful tool in the solution 
of this current distribution problem that the author 
feels fully justified in presenting this discussion of 
their application, even though many of the results 
have been obtained before. 

At the outset it should be observed that certain 
assumed ideal conditions are necessary in order to 
bring the problem within the range of our mathemati- 
cal ability.2. Briefly these conditions are (1) that an 
element of current in the slot produces a uniform 
parallel magnetic field above itself and none below 
it; (2) that the current density along any line parallel 
to the bottom of the slot is constant; (8) that the 
resistivity of the conductor is uniform throughout, 
even though more heat is developed in some portions 
than in others; (4) that voltages in the end connections 
due to leakage flux are the same for every element 
of the conductor. 

1. The first assumption can be shown to be exactly 
true in the hypothetical case of an infinitely long 
rectangular conductor placed in an infinitely deep 
rectangular slot of the same width which is cut into 
an infinite medium of infinite permeability. 

2. The second assumption is probably sufficiently 
accurate, except when conductors that carry different 
currents are placed side by side in the same slot, a 
condition which we will not consider. 

3. The heat conductivity of copper is so high that 
the temperature of any one conductor is probably 
nearly uniform, except in the case of extremely deep 
conductors, and the resistivity would thus not vary 
appreciably from point to point.~ In the case of 
multiple layer coils, however, there may be such a 
difference in the amount of heat developed in suc- 
cessive layers that it may be desirable to use different 
resistivities for different layers. In order to carry 
out this refinement in the calculations, a considerable 
practical knowledge of the principles of heat radiation 

2. Both A. B. Field and R. E. Gilman assume these ideal 
conditions in the derivation of their formulas. 
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in this problem would be necessary, and the final 
result would probably be obtained by making 
successive approximations. 

4, The leakage flux about the end connections* is 
of course much less than that about the embedded 
portion of the coils, and is distributed in a totally 
different manner. Any rational consideration of the 
effect of this flux would lead to considerable complica- 
tion in the mathematical analysis. Thus for the sake 
of simplicity—a feeble reason, no doubt—it is not 
considered. It is probable, however, that in a great 
many instances this coil-end leakage is of relatively 
minor importance. : 

The best test of the value of the mathematical 
deductions based on the foregoing assumptions lies | 
in experimental research. The little evidence that 
we now have seems to confirm the theory within 
reasonable limits of error, and it is hoped that a more 
extended investigation, which is being carried on, will 
prove conclusive. 


To the author, it seems nearer the physical reality 
to say that the increased heat loss in a conductor 
carrying alternating rather than direct current is 
caused by a redistribution of current over the cross- 
section of the conductor.* This redistribution is due 
to the electromotive forces set up by the magnetic 
flux within the conductor itself. Flux that is wholly 
without the conductor links all elements of it equally, 
produces the same voltage in each element, and thus 
does not affect the current distribution. 

Consider any conductor lying in the midst of others, 
as shown in cross-section in Fig. A. Further, consider 
any element of this conductor of depth dx situated x 
centimeters from the bottom of the conductor. With 
a solid conductor the length of this element should 
be taken only as the length of the armature core. 
The allowance that need be made for ventilating ducts, 

-and more particularly for end turns, can only be 


* Within the conductor 

3. Others prefer to say that the increased heating is due to 
the eddy currents produced by the magnetic flux within the 
conductor. Either description is permissible. 


— = 
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determined by considerable experimental research. 
With finely laminated conductors, the current density 
is constrained to be the same in, at least, the length 
of a half turn, and the length of the element is then 
that of a half turn. 

The net voltage acting on the element is the sum of 
the resistance drop and the voltage drop due to flux 
linkages. The former is 1; pc; where J; is the length 
of the core with solid conductors, or a half turn with 
finely laminated ones, p is the resistivity and cis the 
current density—all in ec.g.s.units. The voltage 
drop due to flux linkages may be divided into two 
parts; that due to flux set up by the current in the 
conductor itself, and that due to flux set up by current 
in other conductors in the slot below the one we are 
considering. Any current above this conductor pro- 
duces flux that links all elements of it alike, and in- 
duces the same voltage in each. The manner in 
which a given current is distributed in any conductor 


Fic. A Fig. B 

below the one in question does not affect the amount 
of flux linking the element considered. Furthermore 
any flux due to these latter currents that passes across 
the slot above the conductor we are considering links 
all of its elements alike, and, since it produces the 
same voltage in each, need not be considered. Thus 
the total flux linking the element in question that 
need be taken into account is: 


zat f [anf wea \ace 
The first term is the Fut? linking the element due to a 


g=4ris 


total current of 7, below the conductor of which the 
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element is a part. The second term is the flux from 
x to d due to the current within the conductor itself 
from zero to x. I, is the length of the armature core, 
3 is the width of the slot, and w that of the conductor. 
The total voltage drop that need be considered is: 


es | 


e=lhpce+ nt Am ts 


d % 
\ 1, Ox \ 
+f {anf PEE ae (A) 
In a solid conductor this voltage drop is the same for 


every element, and sé will thus be zero. Also 1, and 


I, are equal. Differentiating e and dividing by lI: 
gives: 


With finely laminated conductors whose laminations 
are joined at the beginning and end of each half turn, 
the same result is obtained except that J, and J. are 

not equal. Then: 


With finely flcae conductors whose end turns 
are untwisted and in which the laminations are con- 
tinuous throughout a whole turn or a whole coil, the 
voltage in a half turn of any element is as given above. 
(Equation A). The sum of these half-turn voltages 
between the points at which the laminations are 
joined together must be the same for each lamination. 
- This sum will consist of a number, 7, of resistance 
drops, and an equal number of voltage drops due to 
flux linkages. The resultant drop is 

n 


a 2 er bess 


ase f ({axfimeae \ 26 Levey = 0) 


The current ‘by below the bialee of which the 


eee 
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half-turn element is a part, is not the same for the 
different half-turn elements. Nevertheless, it is a 
simple matter to compute the average value of this 


quantity, viz., 1/n = i,for any arrangement of con- 
1 


ductors. It is, of course, not necessary that the 
component 7,’s should be in phase with each other. 
This computation is subsequently shown in detail. 
We will represent this average value of 7, by 7. If 
the entire voltage for this element be divided by 
nl, and then differentiated with respect to x, we have: 


ee pe DER, 5 4 Oe 0 


In the case of finely laminated conductors that are 
twisted in the end connections so that the top lamina- 
tion of one half turn becomes the bottom lamination 
of the next half turn, a similar equation may be 
derived. When the end turn is twisted in passing 
from one coil side to the next, the flux within the 
conductor linking the half-turn element of one side 
has already been given. (Equation A). The flux 
linking the next half turn of this element is, (Fig. B): 


p=47% Eh +f (4a fweas } 234 


The first term is the flux from zero to x due to a current 
of 7, below this conductor. The second term is the 
flux from zero to x due to current from x to d within 
the conductor itself. The second term may be re- 
written in this way: 


fin fmede- [were \ sas 


The voltage drop in this half-turn element becomes: 


l oc Amr 01% at fw oc 


x Is 


e=hpet 2 {4ris 
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Ae weodxis the entire current in the conductor of 


which the element is a part. Represent this current 
by i. Differentiate e with respect to x and divide by 
1, We have: 


- 47 (w3h a= 0 (<) 


Thus in every case that we shall discuss, the 
following equation may be written: 


Co if epee atin 4 TF %% a iy U3 gee ee = Ru 
Ritsrignl Gis gid Sarg ce Rie rag ite oct 


p is the resistivity in the case of solid conductors, and 
is the resistivity multiplied by the ratio of the length 
of a half turn to the length of the core in the case of 
infinitely laminated conductors. c is the instantaneous 
current density in amperes per square centimeter 
along a line x centimeters from the bottom of the 
conductor. ss is the width of the slot and w, that of the 
conductor. The first term is the differential of the 
resistance drop per centimeter in any element. The 
second term is the differential of the voltage per 
centimeter due to the flux produced by other currents 
in the same slot. As we shall see, 2) is determined by 
the arrangement of the conductors and the currents 
they carry. The third term is the differential of the 
voltage per centimeter due to the flux produced by 
current within the conductor itself below the element 
considered. If the currents vary sinusoidally with 


4. An equation of this sort applies only to the conductor 
in which the current density is a continuous function with 
respect to x, such as is the case with solid or finely laminated 
conductors. When the laminations have appreciable depth the 
current density changes abruptly as we pass from one lamina- 
tion to the next. The effect of this is that the vector constant 
io is different in successive laminations. A comparison of 
equations (B) and (C) shows that twisting the end connections 
reverses the effect of the current, 7), below the conductor we 
are considering. 


eo ee 
oe 
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the time, the differential operator fay may be sym- 


bolically represented by jw; 7 = /—l,w=27f 
where f = frequency. 

The equation may: now be written in the complex 
or vector form: 


oc Ar . 47 e 
SD penishia 3 In-j prin, Jane GOP 5-2 


(1) 
Differentiating a second time gives: 
Oe + 2 A ge a8 “a 
om / ps : 
oO? 
a ee (2) 
or: 
2 
ae ae any ae 
ps 
pe ares x _8rrwf /45° 
ps — 


The solution of equation (2) may be written in the 

form 
¢=Acoshax+Bsinhax (3) 

This is a vector equation for the root-mean-square 
current density at a point x centimeters’ from the 
bottom of the conductor. The constants of integra- 
tion A and Bare vector quantities and are usually 
determined by the current in the conductor considered 
and by the vector J, in equation (1).. Substitution of 
equation (3) in equation (1) shows that: 


B = a/w I, 
If the depth of the conductor is d centimeters, the 
current in it is 
d 
I, = weor 
J 
from which it follows that: : 
eee es I, 42 ad 
ghia 
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Therefore, the general solution for the vector current 
density may be written: 


1 f Iadcoshax 


o = bd \ sinh a d 


ad 
a 

A numerical calculation is helpful. Consider the 
case of two solid rectangular conductors-situated as 
shown in Fig. 1. The 60-cycle currents are each 
1000 amperes but the lower current leads the upper 


— I, ad tanh coshax+I,adsinhax } (4) 


Fie. 1 


by 60 degrees as would be the case in some of the slots 
of a three-phase fractional pitch winding. As we 
shall presently see I, = J; in this ease. 

p = 2100 c¢. g. s. units of resistance 


w =1em. 
Sine 12cm, 
d = 3 cm. 
f = 60 cycles 
2 8m? X 1x 60 4 
eae 2100 x1.2 {40° 
= 4.11 /45° 
ax = 2.06 /45° 
sinh ad = 9.12 /166.°4 
baa oe =1.11/1°.41 
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snhaw = 2.24 /84.°1 
cosh ae «= 2.03 /82.°7 
If we choose J, along the horizontal, 7. e., with zero 
phase: 
T, = 1000 /0° , Io = 1000 /60° 


1 ° ° ° 
as = 733 { (1000 /0° x 4.11 /45° x 2.03 /82.°%4 


+ 9,12 /166.°4) — (1000 /60° x 4.11 /45° x 1.11/1.°41 
X 2.03 /82.°7) + (1000 /60° x 4.11 /45° x 2.24 


/84.°1) | = 1 { 915 /— 39.°0— 928 /189.°1 
+[923 /189.°1 ; 


Fig. 2—Current Densities in Upper Conpuctor 


Referred to J: the current densities are: 
amperes 
ian, a Th 


Cc = 1620 / — 77.°5 
. : sec. 


amperes 
= -- = SS 
C15 = 305 / — 39.°_ sq. cm. bode 


i amperes 
Guat 2400 | TG 


C15 = 805 / — 39.°0 

C = 1620 /— 77.°5 

3) 02490 /TT.°5 

Fig. 2 is the vector diagram showing the current 
densities at the bottom, middle and top of the con- 
ductor, together with the total current in it, J;, and 
- the current below it, I2. 
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The current density at the center, where a x equals 


od 


2 


iss 


Fig. 2a—Current Densities 1n LowER CoNDUCTOR 
Referred to Jz the current densities are: 


amperes 


‘pe SN ehiee = 
Co 150 / — 121.°4 3a, cm. / 
amperes 
Cis = 305 / — 39° a 
~ <> aoe al sq). CIs | 
amperes 
Cs = 1380 / 45° oamananes 7 | 
Q >< ik: saa, st 


It depends only upon the average current density and 
the angular depth, ad, and is in no way affected by 
the position of the conductor in the slot. It is the 
same for solid and finely laminated conductors. 
The current density is nowhere greater than at the 
top of the conductor, where it is: ’ 
Ge = a { Ladcothad + ad2tanh “@ } 
(5) 
The ratio of this maximum current density to the 
average is: 


= 
ae 
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Ca I, d 
i =adcothad + 57 ad2 tanh “ (6) 


The complex quantities adcothadand ad2 tanh 


ad : < : 
“7 occur in all of the expressions which we shall 
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Fig. 3 


develop, and thus it will be simpler to represent them 
by single letters. Hereafter 


adeothad =M= sie i Seti . 


ad2tanh S° = N = Ngo N 5.2 


In Figs. 3 and 4 the abseissas are the numerical values 
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of a dand the ordinates are M,,M,,N,,Nz. The 
real portions of M and N, viz., M, and N,, appear in 
the expressions for resistance, and the imaginary 
portions, M, and N,, in the expressions for reactance. 

The voltage drop per centimeter in the conductor 
considered due to its own resistance and to all of the 
leakage flux below its topmost layer is: 


pta= { iM + 


3 N | (7) 


> 


ge 


2a 


- 


Gaz 


~ 


Fia. 4 


The flux within the conductor due to its own current 
and all of the current, I,, below it is: 


Y = f 22 =< Se ike 


4 
me. I, 
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On integration the expression for the flux may be 
written: 


a 2 qa \ 
+ (Is— In) ard 


The voltage drop per centimeter produced by this 
flux in each conductor below the one considered is 
j ®¢g, which may now be written: 


if — Bl a +I) N 


+(-b)aee) @) 


The relations expressed in equations (7) and (8) are 
very important since their proper combination will 
give the leakage impedance drop due to resistance 
and leakage flux within the conductors themselves 
for any arrangement of solid or infinitely laminated 
conductors. The reactance due to slot-leakage flux 
which does not pass through the conductors can be 
calculated by well-known methods and need not be 
considered here. 

If the equations (7) and (8) are each multiplied by 
the length of the core, J, they will apply to the em- 
bedded portion of a solid conductor, the true resistance 
of which is R, and to the half turn of an infinitely 
laminated one, the true resistance of which is also R. 
Thus (7) and (8) may be written: 


lp ea=R {LLM + = } (7a) 


LE -R{( ; +I,)N 
(8a) 
+ (Ip— 1) 8 } 


The additional voltage produced in all conductors 
below the one in question by flux within it due to 


its own current is 
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LE’ =Rf (= +Io)N- 1 are | (8b) 


Having found the vector impedance drop in the 
conductors of one phase by properly applying equations 
(7a) and (8a), the effective resistance and reactance 
of that phase are determined by dividing this drop by 
the vector current. The real portion of the result 
is the effective resistance and the imaginary portion, 
the effective reactance. This-method, however, gives 
no indication of the distribution of the copper loss 
among the several conductors of the phase. This 
may be of considerable importance, especially in the 
ease of solid conductors when the heat developed in 
the topmost conductor in a slot may be several times 
that developed in the bottom conductor. 

The current through a conductor is non-uniformly 
distributed on account of flux within the conductor. 
This flux is due only to the current in the conductor 
itself and to current below it in the slot. Any current 
above the conductor in question has no effect on the 
current distribution within it. The heat generated 
within a conductor depends only upon the manner 
in which the current is distributed. The current 
density is completely determined by equation (1) 
and the total current in the conductor itself. For 
any particular value of I) (equation 1) the heat de- 
veloped by a given current in the conductor does not 
depend upon whether J, is some particular current 
or some combination of currents. Thus if it is possible 
to find the heat loss when J, is some particular current, 
we will have obtained a general expression for the loss 
in terms of the current in the conductor, J,, and the 
constant, Ip, in equation (1). The particular case 
which we will consider is that of a solid conductor 
carrying a current of J, with a total current of J, 
below it. The special form of equation (1) is then, 


oc » A ro) ~~ Atte) = 

Ee eet elec ey Cea ites GE ae Re 
Thus for this arrangement, hoes Ls. 

The heat loss in the conductor is equal to the total 
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power supplied both to this conductor and to all of 
those below it less the power supplied to those below 
it when the conductor is removed from the slot. The 
addition of the conductor in question increases the 
power supplied to the lower conductors without in- 
creasing the heat loss in them on account of its mutual 
inductive effect upon them 7. e., as some would say, 
on account of the eddy currents which are produced 
in it by the total current J,, below it. The power 
supplied to the upper conductor is, symbolically, 
since J, = I; 


LR {1M + = NS (See 7a) 


This indicates the product of the numerical values of 
the current, I,, the voltage applied to the conductor 
and the cosine of the phase angle between them. Flux 
above the conductor produces a quadrature voltage 
and thus does not affect the power. The additional 
power supplied to the conductors below this one is 
symbolically 


IR { ( S +h)N-lod | 


, (See 8b) 
The actual heat loss in the conductor is. thus 
symbolically: 


nR{LM+ = N } +1R { ( 
\ 


I, 
2 


+1,)N-Inate 


This reduces to: 

R{I2M,+ 72+I:I,cos6)N,}° (9a) 
- where I, and I, are the numerical values of the currents 
and 6 is the phase angle between them. Therefore 
the general expression for the heat loss in any con- 
ductor, solid or infinitely laminated, is: 

R{IL.M,4+ d?+ 11, cos 6) N;} (9) 
where J, is the numerical*value of the current in the 


5. M,and N, are calculated from the data pertaining to the 
conductor in question and bear no relation to other conductors. 
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conductor, J, is the numerical value of the vector 
constant in the differential equation (1), and 6 is the 
phase angle between J, and I». The ratio of 
alternating-current to direct-current resistance is thus: 
2 
K-M,+(| | 4 to cosd) N, (10) 
qT, q, 
The vertical lines | | indicate that the division is one 
of numerical values and not of vector values. -. The first 
term M, accounts for the natural non-uniformity of 
current distribution due to the action of the current 
upon itself. The second term 
4 0 : I 0 
( | Trad getae le 
accounts for the additional heating produced by the 
“eddy currents” due to the action of J». 

This equation (10) enables us to compute the ratio 
of alternating-current to direct-current resistance for 
any conductor carrying a specified current and for 
which a differential equation of the form given equation 
(1) can be written. In the case of solid conductors, 
the ratio only applies to the embedded portion. The 
following are the resistance ratios for: some of the 
simpler arrangements of conductors. 

1. The heat loss in an open-circuited bar with 
I, amperes below it is: 

heat loss = RI,?N, (equation 9a, J; = 0) 

2. The resistance ratio for the pth conductor of a 

one-coil-side-per-slot bar winding is: 
K=M,+[(p—1)+ (@- DIN, 
=M,+ (p’*- p)N, 

3. The resistance ratio for a one-coil-side-per-slot 

winding having n layers is: 


K = /n [M, + (w— p) Ni] 


cos 6 )N., 


This is also the ratio for the lower coil side of any bar 
winding having m layers. The upper coil side has 
no effect on the resistance of the lower coil side. 

4. The resistance ratio for the upper coil side of a 
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two-coil-side-per-slot fractional pitch winding having 
m layers per coil side reduces to: 


4n?—1 
3 


@ is the phase angle between the currents in the 
upper and lower coil sides. 

By combining this with the ratio just preceding, we 
- obtain the resistance ratio for a coil, one side of which 
is above a coil side carrying a current which differs 
in phase by 6. 

The hottest conductor is the one at the top of the 
coil side which has beneath it current of the same 
phase. The fact that, with solid bar windings, the 
heat developed is not uniformly distributed throughout 
the winding may be no inconsiderable argument 
against their use. 

5. Our method of attack enables us to obtain a 
simple solution for the relation between the currents 
in a double squirrel-cage winding. Neglect the 
effect of the end rings. In this case the constant of 
integration, A, in equation (3) is determined by the 
fact that the resistance drop in the lowest element 
of the upper bar is the same as the impedance drop in 
the lower bar due to its resistance and to all of the 
leakage flux which does not link any portion of the 
upper bar. The vector equation for the current 
density in the upper bar may be written: 


¢= Be cosh a «+ Ae Bey 


K = M, + ( + n* cos 6) Ny 


adsinhax 


I, 2 is the vector impedance drop in the lower bar 
per centimeter;' p and R, are respectively the resistivity 
and the true resistance per centimeter of the upper 
bar whose depth is d centimeters. a is calculated 
for the upper bar. 

The vector current in the upper bar is: 


I Z sinh ad 
Ay ad 


Iy= + I, cosh ad— Is 


6. IZ is the voltage drop due to resistance and flux that 
does not link the upper bar. 
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The process of calculating the heat loss in the upper 
bar by substitution in equation (9a) is much simplified 
if we let 


P= ne cos (6, + B) + ncos 6 
and 
ie ne sin (02 + 8) + nsind 
where: 
dy = Za (O,; “PASE = m/B 5 
cosh ad = n /6 


The expression for the loss in the upper bar is: 

T2R,{ ((P—1?+@)M,+PN,} 
This method of solution for the relation between the 
currents in a double squirrel cage should prove of 
considerable value in any analysis of the design of such 
windings. 

Finely laminated windings may be of three types: 
Those in which the laminations are joined at the ends 
of each half turn; those in which they are joined at 
the ends of each turn; and those in which the lamina- 
tions are continuous throughout a single coil. The 
first is like a solid bar winding except that, as noted 
previously, the real resistivity of the copper should 
be multiplied by the ratio of the length of the half turn 
to the length of the core. The resistance ratio then 
applies to the whole winding and not to the embedded 
portion solely. The resistance ratios for the second 
type depend upon whether the end turn between the 
coil sides is untwisted or twisted. The resistance 
ratio for the third type depends upon whether the end 
turns are untwisted, twisted on one side only, or twisted 
on both sides. One considerable advantage of con- 
tinuous laminations is that the heat developed is the 
same in all of the conductors. 

6. Type two: End turn untwisted. The arrange- 
ment of the coil sides is shown in Fig. 5. The heavy 


7. See Table IV, Tables of Complex Hyperbolic and Circular 
Functions. 
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line across the conductors indicates the same lamina- 
tion. The current, J,, below the upper coil side may 
be in phase with the current above it or differ from it 


by 60 or 90 degrees. The differential equation of the 
form (1) applying to this case for the pth layer from 
the bottom is: 


Oc : 


Bea 2 a das 


. 47 = 
Meas oe wedor=0 


Comparing this equation (1) shows that the vector 


constant I, equals (p — 1) J, + rf ;I,=n1,/6, 


2 


nm is the number of layers in the coil side and 6 the 
phase angle between the currents in the upper and 
lower coil sides. 
Making this substitution, equation (9) reduces to: 
Heat loss = RI,? { M,+ [p?-— p +n (p—1/2) cos 6 
+ 0/4) N, } 

The resistance ratio for the entire coil is one-nth of the 
summation of this expression from p = 1 to p =n. 
It reduces to: 


K =M, +( Mie st us cos 6) N, 


7. Type three: End turns untwisted. In this 
case the heat developed is the same in each conductor. 
The differential equation now becomes: 


4 


/ 


Qnp Sf 522 SS e@-pyht¢h) 


1 
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In this case Ip = nat ry 4 i 


stitution in equation (10) gives the resistance ratio 
for the whole coil. 


Making this sub- 


K =M,+ (“FZ 4 La cos 6) N, 
4 2 

8. Type two: End turns twisted. When the end 
turns are twisted on one side only the top laminations 
in one coil side become the bottom laminations of the 
other. coil side in corresponding layers. See Fig. 6. 
The lines across the layers trace the positions of one 
continuous lamination—type three. In type two, 
however, the laminations are joined at the beginning 


and end of each turn. The differential equation 
which applies to the pth layer is: 


Oc . 47w 
BPS a gee 
O°. 47-0 
+7 =22(@-)hd-» 


ig ey TD 4 
Ap AT eg wed 
fp 


+0 w cn | =0 (a 
J 
This readily reduces to: 


ox 8p See 


— 7 ——— eiespie 
J Op ar cor = 0 


Notice that the mutual effect’ of the layers upon each 
other is eliminated, by twisting the end connection 
(third term (11) ). The resistance ratio is thus the 
same for each turn. It is independent of the current 
in the lower coil side, but it does depend upon the 
number of layers in the coil side. 
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eee 
4 


9. Type three: End connections twisted on one 
side only. The differential equation of the form (1) is: 


K=M,+ N, 


0 ¢ 
id mgs 
ve) 4 
tag i hid-2)+2+@-2) 
ese eat pile alte okie 
Ee [betoq- ie | 


eee ee ew we 


= aes V1) 

— Side GA 

5] ih 

Lower = 

Dm SS 

UZ —_ 
Fie. 6 


The third term of this equation is always zero, but 
the second term may or may not be. It is thus 
apparent that there are two cases to be considered, 
viz., when the number of layers is even and when it is 
odd. If m is even the second term is zero and the 


equation reduces to: 
O¢ Ph aT) ( egy oy ) 


aa Bg: 2, 


(7 38S Swere=0 


Notice that this equation i is independent of the number 
of layers and the current in the lower coil side. This 
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arrangement of an even number of continuously 
laminated layers whose end turns are twisted on one 
side only gives the smallest resistance ratio of any of 
the cases considered. 
K=M,-1/4N, 

From the forms of M, and N, this is readily shown to 
be the M, for a conductor one-half as deep. This 
same condition of current distribution is obtained by 
having an even number of laminated conductors 
side by side in the slots if the end connections are 
twisted on one side only. The resistance ratio is then 
independent of the number of layers in the coil. If 
n is odd, the differential equation reduces to: 


< har * 

lisins pal if, weodxr = 0 
The resistance ratio is now: 

KS WV 

This ratio is the same as in the case-of a single solid 
conductor of the same depth, whereas if there are an 
even number of layers the ratio is the same as for a 
single solid conductor of one-half the depth of the 
laminated one. 

10. Type three: End connections twisted on both 
sides (See Fig. 7). The differential equation of the 
form (1) is: E 
0 ¢ 


Phe 
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Oa 
+53 Lean 
x 2 ee ee soe) ): 
Pa) SE OPN CaN ee Oe PA nT i ea ec se Se iD se, AI) ood 
+ 7 SEP cl 
Uae doe | 


— j —— ae [n fw cdztn( werz) 10 


This oie ik 
DLCs S . Aro (= 4 2 
40 (4-2) 


ox Sp 2 
47 w 2 
> O ee 
j ar dese x 
The resistance ratio is 
Diageo 
kK=M,+ “5 Ne 


Fig. 8 


It is independent of the current in the lower coil side. 
Notice that this is the same ratio as was obtained for 
case 8. 

Enough illustrations of the method and the sim- 
plicity of its application have been given. There 
follows a numerical calculation of the resistance ratios 
for a given arrangement of conductors of various types. 
The winding data are: Three-phase with four slots 
per pole per phase; coil pitch of 10 slots; two turns 
~ per coil; conductors 1.5 em. deep; length of embedded 
portion and of end turns the same; frequency 60 
cycles, the ratio of width of copper to width of slot, 
0.6; resistivity, 2100 c. g. s. units. 

For solid conductors: 
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8 mw? xX 60 X 0:6 


ad-=.1.5 100 Dadees 
= 1.74 45° 
From curve 
M, = 1.20 
No = 0078 
For laminated conductor: 
8 7? < 60 X 0.6 i 
ad=15 Je 2100, 
= 120) ais 
From curve 
: M,. = 1.05 
N, = 0.20 


The arrangement of the conductors of one phase before 
one pole is shown in Fig. 8. The resistance ratios for 
phase one are given in the following table for the 
various cases considered. 


TABLE I 
Sotip ConpDUCcTORS Ratio 
Lower coil sides (slots ec, d,e &f).................. 1.93* 
“Upper “ “Ties! Parand bess. dsspcaneme = ateh 6.31* 
eee i) (Re erand dite. sitstec ire. ster TR foe 
Entire winding including end turns................. 2.75T 


INFINITELY LAMINATED ConpuctTors, TyPE 1. 


Lower coil sides (slots cd, 6 &f)..2eei.. man eee be2 
Upper s Ses (0 aces: Sa) Dp) (fa ea Meets arenes eke 
. a(t 2G Brad jamie eee hye knee ee eas 
Entire winding... 1.95 
Goswami tinea ‘Conpucrors, TPE 2. 
Untwisted: (slotse and di). Smeankienoeds. ha. teohekan 1.85 
‘ G6 FR OF ac ol OR Oe gO, 9 IER MCV rs 1.65 
“ (entiret winding) ioe > oa ono ice Aloe ee 1.75 
Dwisted - a a(ontire:windines) ane). a4uc ae ae eee eee 1.20 
InrinireLy Lamrnatep Conpuctors; Tyrer 3. 
Untwisted (slotseandd).................0.......2 1.80 
‘ (Gt2ieay bye and f)eijjsiteglas bepress ue 1.60 
s (Onbire winding) - hat: hoot ee ee 1.70 
Twisted in one end connection (entire winding)...... 1.005 
Twisted in both end connections (entire winding).... 1.20 


*Embedded portion. 
+The ratio of the heat developed in the top conductor of 
slots, ec or d to that developed in the bottom conductor is as - 


eae 8.3 to 1. 
1 Sie eee 


This may be a very important consideration, even more than 
the resistance ratio for the entire winding. 
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Leakage Reactance Volts. As previously stated, the 
entire leakage impedance due to resistance and slot 
leakage flux lying wholly within the conductors 
themselves may be computed by the proper combina- 
tion of equations (7a) and (8a). This method offers 
little or no advantage when calculating the resistance. 
It has been shown that in the case of solid bar winding 
I) equals I;, (equation 8a). Thus it is probable that 
the expressions for reactance are similar to those 
for resistance except that M, and N, would replace 
M,andN,. Such proves to be the case. In the case 
of laminated conductors, however, there is an added 
term in the expressions for reactance. Consider the 
general case of a three-phase fractional pitch winding, 
a typical arrangement of which is shown in Fig. 8. 
There will usually be slots in which both coil sides are 
in the same phase. There will also be slots in which 
the top coil side is in phase one, for example, and the 
lower coil side in phase two, together with an equal 
number of slots in which the lower coil side is in phase 
one and the upper coil side in phase three. In the 
general polyphase case of p phases there will be slots 
occurring in pairs in which the currents differ in phase 
by plus and minus 7/p radians. Let us designate 
these symmetrical pairs as fractional pitch slots and 
those in which the upper and lower coil sides are in 
the same phase as full pitch slots.. Accordingly there 
are two fractional pitch and two full pitch slots per 
pole per phase in the winding illustrated in Fig. 8. Let 
nbethe number of layers per coil side and FR the true 
resistance of the conductors considered. 

1. Solid conductors: Full pitch slots. Apply 
equations (7a) and (8a), but divide by the phase 
current, [,, in order to obtain the impedance directly. 
With solid conductors the coefficient of a? d? in equation 
(8a) is zero. Let p be the number of any conductor 
measured from the bottom of the slot. There are 


2 n conductors in both layers in the slot. _ 
The vector expression for the impedance is: 


z— ge { Si (mt 254) 


ZI 
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+Ne-paztr-vn} 


ZI 

The first term is the summation of the resistance drops 
(equation 7a) divided by the current; the second term 
is the summation of the reactive drops per ampere 
produced in each of the (p — 1) conductors below the 
pth conductor (equation 8a) by the flux within the 
latter. 

This reduces to: 


LiiiBesd. Mh cuca egssentido} 


The resistance is the real portion of this expression 
and the reactance the imaginary portion. Thus: 


“a 4n7—1 
r ET Oe erraae trea: 
Ee 1 eee \ 
n= R{ Met — ye} 


2. Solid conductors: Fractional pitch slots (taken 
in pairs as described). The expression for the im- 
pedance reduces to 


tas di eee 
eS [ie 2329] 
e362 nf beet 
+n/0]N 
+a Sl Ge +@-n/-0 


+n]N 


st S @-»[ 4 +@~n |} 
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The first two terms are respectively the summations 
of the resistance drops per ampere (equation 7a) in 
the upper and lower coil sides; the third term is the 
summation of the reactive drops per ampere produced 
in each of the (p—1) conductors below the pth 
conductor of the upper coil side (equation 8a) by the 
flux within the latter due to its own current and all 
of that below it in the slot; the fourth term is the 
reactive drop (equation 8a) in the lower coil side due 
to the flux within the coil side above it which carries 
a current having a relative phase angle of /— 0; the 
last term is the summation of the reactive drops per 
ampere produced in each of the (p— 1) conductors 
below the pth conductor of the lower coil side (equation 
8a) by the flux within the latter. 

This reduces to: 


Pers (225° se ) 
Z Beil sch 6 + —g- cos 8 N } 


The resistance is: 


— Ipof (22+ ours ) 
r Fetter G +4 9 cos 6 Ny} 


The reactance is: 


x 28 far (Ae +5 cos 0) N. } 


6 


This expression is general for both fractional and full 
pitch slots. For the latter 6 equals zero. 

3. Finely and continuously laminated conductors 
(type three) with untwisted end connections. Con- . 
sider the general case of symmetrical pairs of fractional 
pitch slots in which the currents in the coil sides lying 
in the same slot differ in phase by plus and minus 06. 
R is the true resistance of one coil. In this case 


n—1 
2 


where T, is the current in the lower coil side. 


am 
2n 


i 
dis ort 


Z= 
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er n—1 n/ 6 ) ] 
(2S [+ (sae + axa )N 

1 ; 

St on on es ae 
+S0-D[ (+73 5 

ad 

als n/ 6 
+ (p-1L+n/6- 53> — 5 ) at a | 


+e [(Gteteereyy 


+(@-Dl=8+n- "5 /-8 


(ont Mahe Joa 


The first term is the summation of the resistance drops 
per ampere (equation 7a) in the upper and lower coil 
sdes. Due to the fact that laminations are continuous 
the current distribution is the same in each conductor 
of the coil. Thus the resistance drops are also the 
same for each conductor. The second, third and 
fourth terms respectively correspond to the third, 
fourth and fifth terms in the preceding case. 

This reduces to: 


zZ-R{M+(2™ Ps 4 cos 6) N 


eae 
+=" ae | 


The resistance and reactance are respectively the real 
and imaginary portions of this expression. Thus: 


: ee 
r -R{M,+ ("+ + cos 0), } 
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Wes 2 : 
2 =R{ Me+(=™=* +-5 cos6)N, 
4n?-—1 : geil 
ers Dame hat } 
| a |?is the square of the numerical value of a, viz., 
8 rw? wf 
ps 


4, Finely and continuously laminated conductors 
(type three) with end connections twisted on both 
sides. Consider the general case of symmetrical 
pairs of fractional pitch slots in which the currents 
in the coil sides lying in the same slot differ in phase 
by 6. Due to the twist in the end connections the 
current density is the same at points equally distant 
from the bottom of half of the conductors, and from 
the top of the other half. The expression for the 
flux within the conductor has already been given for 
the first condition. When current density is measured 
from the top of the conductor, the expression for the 
flux within it is: 


o = af ef ere 


This readily reduces to: 


g= aera { (I, + Io) a od? 


70 
ae ( ois I.) N 

_ The total flux within the conductor including that 

produced by the current, J,, below it is: 


yeti att a { IitIo+Is) e?@ 


70 wd 
= 4 +1)N } 
The voltage produced in every conductor below the 
one in question by this flux is: 
Fou {Gi tIe+h) at dt ( : +10) \ 


where RF is the true resistance of a half vurn. 
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For conductors in which the current density is 
given for values of x measured from the top, rather 
than from the bottom, the resistance drop p ¢ is that 
in the bottom element. The flux within this conductor 
then produces an additional voltage init. In this case 

: T, qT; 


ee ik pe 


+ ((P-1) +0 /6- sz L8+ sitte at at | 
wet pe a iN 


eres Pe the pacar Jar e | 


+Se[ (+4 yet +(p-1) )ore 


cf n 1 
(+ ee) 
In this expression R is the true resistance of the coil. 
The terms are written in the same order as in the 


previous case. 
This reduces to: 


T7Tn#—1 
12 


z-r {m+ TaN +( 


ee } 
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The method of calculating the impedance should 
now be sufficiently clear. The final equations for 
the impedance of finely and continuously laminated 
conductors whose end turns are twisted on one side 
only are given without showing their detailed con- 
struction. 

There are two cases to consider,—one with an even 
number of layers per coil side, and the other with 
an odd number of layers. 

For n, even 


10 n7— 1 


ds iy 
"foie HS Lk 
r{M rt ( i 


i 
+> cos 0) at dt | 


For n, odd 


bh ate 2 

Z=-R{M+ ( se Bent ley cos 6) at at | 

The formulas are given in such detail that it must 
be evident how the effects of unbalanced currents 
may be calculated. If there are marked harmonics 
in the currents the heating loss for each harmonic 
may be calculated as if the others were absent. The 
resulting loss is the sum of the component losses. 
The resistance ratios increase with the frequency so 
that higher harmonies of any considerable magnitude 
may prove troublesome. For example, if the currents 
should contain 20 per cent fifth and seventh harmonics, 
the resistance ratio for the entire winding—solid con- 
ductors—would increase from 2.75 as given in Table 
I to 2.95. This neglects any skin effect in the end 
turns which would probably be considerable for 
these harmonics. It also neglects the fact that with 
higher harmonics there would be a marked magnetic 
skin effect in the laminations surrounding the conductor 
which might raise the saturation to such a point that 
the fundamental assumptions would no longer hold. 

The increase in the ratio for the embedded portion 
only is much more marked. The ratio for the 
~ embedded portion of the entire winding as calculated 
from Table I is 
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KASS EK Oe Ee As 49 


The ratio for the entire embedded portion with har- 
monics present becomes 6.73. The ratio of the heats 
developed in top and bottom conductors of slots ¢ or d 


becomes Ps or 11.4 when these harmonics are pres- 
ent instead of the value.of 8.3 as given in the table. 

By making the proper assumptions, this method of 
analysis allows us to account for the hysteresis and 
eddy current_losses in the armature teeth and core 
due to the leakage flux, the effect of which we are 
discussing. Assume that, due to these iron losses, 
each tube of flux lags behind the net current that is 
producing it by the same angle, ». If this be the case 
the reactive drop will lead the resistance drop by 
(7/2 — 7») radians instead of by 7/2 radians as we 
have assumed. 


Thus ie te Nd we to batdi 
Rigel the 
and a= jStle rie fir an wale 


New values of the complex quantities M and N may be 
calculated for this value of a and substituted in the 
expressions for effective resistance and reactance 
already obtained. Whether or not this method 
will produce accurate results can only be determined 
by much experimental research. 


SUMMARY OF FORMULAS 


Sotip ConpuctTors 
Rati Alternating-current resistance 
atio > = 
Direct-current resistance 
pth conductor from bottom one-coil-side-per-slot bar winding. 


M, + p(p—1)N, 


One-coil-side-per-slot with n layers, or lower coil side with 


~ niayers. ay 
M, oe — N, 
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Upper coil side, n layers, two-coil-side-per slot, fractional 
pitch. 


ies 
M, + ( =" =+— + ncos 0) N, 


Finety LAaminatep Conpuctors (laminations soldered at 
beginning and end of each turn) fractional pitch! 


A-C. resistance. 
D-C. resistance 


Ratio 
End turn untwisted, pth conductor from bottom of upper 
coil side. 
M, + |p?— p + n (p— 1/2) cos 6 + n?/4] N, 
End turn untwisted, each coil side. 


Tn— 4 n? 
M, + (- ns ete 


cos 0)N, 


End turn twisted, each coil side. 


nv—1 
M, + THe N, 
FineLy LAMInatep Conpucrtors, soldered at the beginning 
and end of each coil. Ratio of impedance to direct-current 
resistance is given for a pair of coil sides below one of which 
is current lagging by @ and abovethe other current leading by 0. 


n layers per coil side.” 
End turns untwisted. 


27 — 1 n? 
M+ ("+ cos 6) N 
r cleat aoe @ 
End turns twisted both sides. 12 
aid» Tw 1 


n N 
es a a feria 


n? 
y “9 COs 0 ) ae a? 
End turns twisted one side, 7 even. 


N 10 77 — 1 eee ) ; 
M--- +( 45 + D) cos 6 ) a? d 


End turns twisted one side, n odd. 


M+ (Oa +H cos 0) ara 


1. Two coil sides per slot, n layers per coil side. 
2. In calculating the impedance only leakage flux that lies within the 
conductors is considered. There are well known methods for calculating 
the reactance due to other leakage flux. 


x 
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DISCUSSION ON “SYNCHRONOUS MoToRS FOR SHIP 
PROPULSION” (HENNINGSEN), “MAGNETIC PROP- 
ERTIES OF COMPRESSED POWDERED IRON’’ (SPEED 
AND ELMEN), AND “HEAT LOSSES IN CONDUCTORS 
IN A-C. MACHINES” (LYON), SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH, JUNE 24, 1921. 


Wm. J. Foster: There has always been more or 
less uncertainty as to proper field of application of 
the induction and synchronous motor. I think Mr. 
Henningsen’s paper describes the application of the 
synchronous motor in this particular case in a manner 
to justify it. I will not review that, but I recall a 
somewhat similar case many years ago where it had 
been generally decided that the proper motor for motor- 
generator sets, for transforming alternating current 
transmitted a distance to direct current for use on the 
Edison three-wire system was the induction motor, 
and one of our large companies installed a number of 
what were then very large motor-generator sets, with 
the idea that the induction motor was simpler in opera- 
tion and in that particular application the synchro- 
nous motor was not to be considered. Well, it was 
not very long before the engineers of that company 
had come to the conclusion that they would try the 
synchronous motor, when increasing the size of the 
substation and it was discovered—probably they antic- 
ipated quite well what would happen—that the syn- 
chronous motor was superior to the induction motor 
in certain respects, such as its ability to stay in step. 
An argument frequently used for the induction motor 
is that you can get it back into step much easier. In 
that particular case it was found that if the potential 
was considerably reduced on the line, as happens 
occasionally the synchronous motor had the ability 
to carry the load and remain in step, which we all 
now know is characteristic of the synchronous motor 
with a given excitation. Another surprising difference 
was the convenience in manipulation, in starting up, 
as it was their practise after one set was in operation 
to start the other sets from the d-c. end, and it would 
have been expected in advance that the switch might 
be thrown on the induction motor without serious 
disturbance. It was found that the only way of de- 
ciding when to throw the switch was to go by the sound, 
and that operators were throwing in the switch on the 
induction motor in such a manner that it gave bad 
jolts to the system, whereas the synchronous motor 
could be put on the line without jolt. Regarding ship 
propulsion I wish to say that when the synchronous 
motor was first suggested it was looked upon as rather 
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absurd, but if Iam not mistaken there are one or two 
manipulations of the ship where the synchronous motor 
can do a little bit better than an induction motor. I 
hope to see not fewer applications of the induction 
motor but more of synchronous motors or synchronous 
condensers, as I think it will help out the situation of 
generator design very materially especially the steam 
turbine generators of the largest size and highest 
speed. It would be much better for the life of the 
machine and from consideration of the holding together 
of different parts of systems, if the requirement of 
low power factor on such generators could be dispensed 
with, and in the case of the largest sizes that they be 
built for unity power factor. I was pleased in listening 
to Mr. Baum’s paper the other day to find him so 
strongly recommending the installation of synchronous 
condensers in connection with the high-voltage trans- 
mission that he is now working on. By such installa- 
tion of synchronous condensers I see no reason why 
the generator should any longer be handicapped by 
the requirement of operation at 80, 85 or 90 per cent 
power factor. If that were removed then any given 
generator could be made suitable for operating on 
higher transmission circuits than at present, which 
is a very desirable feature, 7. e., it could be built so as 
to better hold down the potential for a given charging 
current 

F.G. Baum: Wehavehere given an illustration of 
the remarkable application of the synchronous motor, 
and my purpose now is to try to impress on the power 
men the great advantage of adding synchronous ma- 
chinery to their system. Make your customer put - 
them in wherever you can. You are adding to your 
generating capacity in doing so. The work of design 
will be very much reduced. Everybody today knows 
and says they want a generator designed for 80 per 
cent power factor, another 85 per cent and 50 per cent 
overload. If you will get rid of that power factor 
feature in designing generators, you will make the 
generator cheaper, simpler, and much less liable to 
overvoltage due to speed fluctuations of the system. 
Every synchronous motor added to the system is an 
asset, adding to generating capacity. ¥ 

With respect to Mr. Lyon’s paper. It is a 
peculiar characteristic of almost all electrical ap- 
paratus that it works best when kept in service all 
the time. The reason for that is that deterioration 
is largely due to the maximum temperature ranges 
that occur and the number of those cycles that occur 
in a given time. Putting a generator into service, 
loading it up so that it gets extremely hot and taking 
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it out of service every day, is as though you take a 
pipe line out every day and fill it up and then empty it. 
You destroy that pipeline in a very short time and we 
found that out fifteen years ago in our generating 
stations. When the load’ is light we take a machine 
out of service at night and start it up again, a great 
deal of trouble results eventually from the extreme 
temperature changes. We should keep those machines 
going all of the time. ; 

Wm. Fondiller: I wish to bring out several points 
in connection with the development of the powdered 
iron core which I think will be of interest. 

The authors have referred briefly to the experiments 
leading up to the present form of powdered iron core. 
It became evident after the work of testing different 
iron mixtures was started, that special testing means 
must be devised for determining the characteristics in 
order to bring the development work to a conclusion 
in a reasonable time and at-a reasonable cost. When 
the number of possible combinations is considered of 
varying pressure, insulating materials, composition of 
iron, fineness, etc., it will be appreciated that a for- 
midable problem was presented from the laboratory 
standpoint. 

To meet the situation, special apparatus was de- 
signed enabling tests for permeability and iron losses 
to be made without the necessity of applying a wind- 
ing to the core rings. These two devices comprising 
a permeammeter and a core loss tester, enabled fairly 
accurate measurements to be made at telephone fre- 
quencies with great dispatch. It is hoped to make 
these new testing instruments the subject of a future 
paper. 

Messrs. Speed and Elmen have described the major 
operations in the production of the powdered iron 
cores. It should be understood that in the actual 
carrying out of the processes, great care is needed 
in order to secure the uniformity demanded by the 
close limits imposed on telephoneapparatus. Thismakes 
necessary careful checks on the successive operations by 
means of tests while the material is in process of manu- 
facture. In this way it has been possible to keep the 
initial permeability of core rings made from powdered 
iron within a few per cent of the nominal value; 
for example, the permeability of the grade “A” core 
material is regularly maintained within limits of 58-5. 
So far as I know this is not possible with any other 
ferrous material commerically available. 

_ One of the most important properties of the powdered 
Iron core is its self-demagnetizing characteristics. 
This is shown clearly in Fig. 17 on the return curve 
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after superposing comparatively large values of direct 
current. It will be noted that for the grade ‘“B” 
material the a-c. permeability is unaffected when the 
superposed direct current is reduced to zero and in 
the case of grade ‘‘A” material it is reduced by only 
4 per cent. This must be compared with an alteration 
in the a-c. permeability in the wire core of approxi- 
mately 40 per:cent for the same magnetic experience. 
Even for values of direct current producing the satu- 
ration value of residual magnetism the effect on the 
a-c. permeability is quite small. 

The authors have referred to the extensive use of 
the cores which they have described in the Bell plant 
in this country. I would add that the high efficiency 
of loading coils using these cores together with their 
satisfactory characteristics in connection with tele- 
phone repeater operation have caused their adoption 
as the standard core for loading coils in toll cables, 
not only in this country, but in Europe. The powdered 
core loading coil has been introduced abroad by the 
Western Electric Co. with great success. This im- 
proved loading coil has been adopted by the British 
Post Office for its toll cables and is being installed at 
the present time by the Western Electric Company 
in Sweden in the Stockholm-Goteborg cable. 

H.L.Hibbard: I presume Mr. Henningsen’s paper is 
simply to explain the successful application of syn- 
chronous motors, and I agree with Mr. Henningsen 
that probably a great many applications of this kind 
will be made in the future, since I think the day of 
the electrically operated ship is here; but this is the 
question I want to ask—Are we to understand from 
this paper that the author recommends the synchro- 
nous motor as a proper application for all merchant 
ships? I simply raise the question because it seems 
to me a large field is opening up along the line of oil 
engine propulsion, where d-c. apparatus would be 
found better suited. ay 

G. Semenza: I only want to support what Mr. 
Foster has said about the synchronous motors with an 
instance coming from the other side of the ocean. In 
1895 after the electrification of the tramways in Milan, 
a rather large system, synchronous motors had been 
used for motor-generators. After two years, enlarging 
the station somebody suggested to put in an induction - 
motor because they thought it would be better under 
certain points of view. Well, after three years that 
motor was taken out and a synchronous motor sub- 
stituted. That shows that the conclusions on the 
two sides of the ocean are just the same. 
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C. A. Copley: It might be of interest to have 
somebody explain why it was that synchronous motors 
were not used in the new pumping plant which is 
about 7 or 8 miles from here. I believe it contains 
about 2400 h. p. in induction motors and lifts the water 
300 feet. 

W. E. Thau (read by W. E. Skinner): The author 

has outlined two of the special operating requirements 
of ship propulsion machinery, namely, the torque re- 
quirement during rough weather and the torque 
requirement during reversing, and has shown how 
these conditions can be surmounted by the synchronous 
motor. ‘There is a third special requirement, charac- 
teristic, particularly of multiple screw ships, namely, 
the excess torque required by the inboard screw, or 
screws, when making a turn with hard-over rudder 
(by inboard screws is meant the screws toward the 
center of the circle described while turning). In this. 
case, if the propeller speed is maintained constant and 
the delivered power unlimited, the torque required 
particularly by the inboard screws is considerably in 
excess of the normal zero rudder requirement, and will 
easily reach 150 per cent or more of the normal. ‘To 
overcome this condition, as far as practicable, the 
steam flow is limited to an amount corresponding to 
from 5 per cent to 10 per cent above normal. With 
the steam so limited, the additional torque required 
by. the inboard screws causes a decrease in the speed 
of the propeller and prime mover when the ships is 
making the turn with hard-over rudder. With sepa- 
rate prime movers for the port and starboard sides, 
this effect is most noticeable, and in such cases the 
speed will drop from 20 to 25 per cent of normal, and 
as the steam flow, and consequently the kw. input to 
the motors is limited as stated, the excess torque will 
amount to 30 to 35 per cent. ; 
_ Usually the speed of a ship is reduced when running 
in a heavy sea for reasons other than the load condi- 
tions on the propeller. Reducing the speed in this 
manner will decrease the excess torque requirements 
to values slightly in excess of the normal capacity 
of the machine. 

These special torque requirements not only influence 
the motor characteristics, but also have an important 
bearing on the generator design as the generator must 
at all times be capable of maintaining voltage above 
the breakdown point for the excess load conditions. 

These conditions, particularly the rough sea and turn- 
ing requirements, therefore, are the determining factors 
in the amount of generator field current to be carried 
for uninterrupted service. In the case of the syn- 
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chronous motor, where special efforts are necessary to 
obtain sufficient torque for quick reversals, the genera- 
tor field requirement under such conditions is of con- 
siderably more importance than in the case of a wound 
secondary induction motor drive. As the propulsive 
equipment for a ship is a self-contained unit, the re- 
quirements outlined necessitated special generator 
design, and the ordinary maximum rated machine such 
as is used in central stations, is not applicable. 

The principal attraction of a synchronous motor 
drive as compared with the ordinary induction motor 
drive is the unity power factor with its consequent 
decrease in the cost and weight, as the author states. 
The third gain mentioned, namely, better efficiency, 
is of little importance as the net gain in the plant effi- 
clency 1s inconsequential for the reason that the exci- 
tation for the synchronous motor must be supplied 
through an auxiliary d-c. turbine set, the unit steam 
consumption of which is at least twice that of the main 
turbine through which the excitation for the induction 
motor is supplied. From a ship viewpoint, therefore, 
the economy has little advantage, if any, over the 
ordinary induction motor. 

However, the unity power factor advantage of the 
synchronous motor is equally obtainable by means of 
an induction motor system using a phase advancer for 
power factor correction to unity. The phase advancer 
is a small, simple, commutating machine, which is 
connected to the motor secondary (wound secondary). 
The function of the phase advancer is to supply the 
excitation for the induction motor just as d-c. excitation 
is supplied for the synchronous motor. 

Thus, the induction motor drive with the phase 
advancer not only provides the advantages resulting 
from unity power factor, but in addition provides the 
superior torque characteristics of the wound secondary 
induction motor for maneuvering, and also obviates 
the necessity for synchronous operation with the 
generator. j 

The generator requirements are substantially the 
same for this type of ship drive as for that using the 
synchronous motor, and the net results of weight and 
cost are approximately the same. 

As a matter of interest, the induction motor system 
using the phase advancer has the advantages of su-. 
perior torque characteristics and of dissipating the 
energy of reversal in resistance external to the driving 
machinery. Furthermore, the control is simple, being . 
no more complicated than that for the ordinary wound 
secondary induction motor. z 

In connection with the discussion of special features 
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incorporated in the design of a-c. turbine electric 
systems, to meet the load requirements of ship pro- 
pellers, it is important to note that no special features 
whatsoever must be considered in the case of the 
Diesel-electric d-c. system of propulsion. This system 
employs a number (three to six, depending upon the 
power required) of moderately high speed, small, 
reliable, Diesel engines driving direct-connected d-c. 
generators which supply power to direct-connected 
motors, the speed of which is regulated in the simplest 
and most economical manner by voltage control. 
With this system of drive, the prime movers, generators 
and motors need be designed for only the continuous 
normal requirements and no special precautions or 
additional material in the machines are necessary to 
keep the motors and generators in step when subjected 
to the overload torque conditions. The inherent 
characteristics of the machines are such that the latter 
automatically adjust themselves to the abnormal load 
conditions. The overloads are of short duration, 
and no cognizance need be taken of the consequent 
heating. 

Paul P. Ashworth: ‘The question was asked, why 
2800 h. p. in induction motors have been installed in the 
pumping plant 7 or 8 miles north of Salt Lake. I 
had nothing to do with the installation and yet I can 
see fairly good reasons why motors of that type were 
chosen. One reason, of course—the most obvious 
reason—is the matter of cost, that, however, is not 
the controlling reason. Induction motors in pump- 
ing plants of that size always operate fully loaded, 
under which condition they have a power factor of 
somewhere around 85 to 93 per cent,—not a bad power 
factor at all. A further point is the character of the 
service—three or four months during the year and this 
during the time of minimum load on the power system; 
therefore, there is at that time a large excess in genera- 
ting capacity—in current carrying capacity. Follow- 
ing out the suggestion of Mr. Baum that there is no 
particular objection, in fact there is an advantage, 
in loading the equipment to somewhere near capacity, 
so from that standpoint the pumping plant having 
induction motors is no disadvantage. — 

There is one point that might be mentioned in con- 
nection with our experience here with synchronous 
motors. There is a certain danger which should not 
be overlooked. We found for example at a large 
mining installation where a hoist operated by a syn- 
chronous motor was installed— a large 300 or 400 h. p. 
hoist operating 24 hours a day the year around,— 
that when the brushes on the exciter would begin to 
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spark due to improper setting or inadequate mainte- 
nance, the operator would decrease the exciting current 
to the motor, to reduce sparking, so that instead of 
carrying unity power factor the motor was carrying 
a power factor of 50 per cent or less,—much less than 
any induction motor would carry under the same con- 
ditions. We have found it advisable to ask customers 
using synchronous motors to adjust the excitation to 
give 100 per cent power factor under approximately 
full-load conditions, and if possible to throw the 
rheostat handle down the mine or put it where the 
operator was not likely to use it to prevent sparking 
brushes. I merely want to indicate this danger, 
that with the use of the synchronous motor there is a 
possibility of getting very low power factor and thus 
to defeat one of the main reasons for installing syn- 
chronous equipment. The entrance of power factor 
into rate schedules will tend to force the installation 
and proper operation of equipment which will main- 
tain good power factor. The nature of the service in 
any particular case will determine the type of motor 
equipment to be used. 

Ss Grace: A few weeks ago I had'occasion to 
present a statement to the Public Service Commission 
of the City of New York showing the number of load- 
Ing coils in use in New York City together with econ- 
omies which resulted from their use. In the City of 
New York there are in use 100,000 loading coils 
in approximately 198,000 miles of telephone circuit. 
If the same transmitting efficiency had been obtained 
by the use of larger size copper wires there would have 
been an additional investment in the City of New York 
of $25,000,000, representing an annual charge of some- 
thing like $4,000,000. You therefore can appreciate 
the very great savings which have been brought about 
through the loading coils. 

A. M. Maccutcheon: I would like to ask Mr. 
Henningsen how they handle the synchronous mo- 
tor when maneuvering a ship. It .is very clear 
how they get the direct reversal, but to anyone who 
has been on a ship coming into a harbor they some- 
times have to use two or three speeds coming up the 
channel,—forward speed, part speed, full speed, re- 
versal; constant changes in the speed of the propellers. 

H. W. Taylor (by letter): In the most general in- 
vestigation of the problems dealt with in Mr. Lyon’s 
paper there is no doubt that the use of hyperbolic 
functions of the complex variable afford the simplest 
form of solution. 'To those, however, who absorbed in 
practical work, or for other reasons prefer that the 
solutions of their problems should be presented to 
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them if possible in still simpler forms, it is interesting 
to know that all the problems of eddy currents in stator 
conductors which occur in practical work can be dealt 
with by simple algebra. t 

In a paper by the present writer published in the 
Journal of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, in 
April 1920 (Vol. 58, page 279) the most general case 
involving the use of the complex hyperbolic functions 
was discussed, but the main part of the paper was de- 
voted to the development of algebraic formulas. 

The present occasion affords an opportunity of re- 
publishing the principal formulas in a form which 
continued practise with them has shown to be most 
useful. 

The formulas for eddy current losses in stator con- 
ductors consist essentially of two factors, the first 
involving the mechanical dimensions of the con- 
ductor and the frequency, and the second involving 
the way in which the conductors are arranged in the 
winding. 

The factors involved in the first factor of the formula 
are given in the expression 


hi f? a? 
sb 80 
where h is the height of a lamination or section 
of the conductor in inches 
f is the frequency in cycles per second 
and a is the ratio in a slot of the copper width to 
the total slot width. 

The numerical co-efficient assumes the copper of 
ohio is operating at approximately 100 deg. 
cent. 

If the height of the lamination is given in centimeters 
the numeric 80 becomes 2. 

The expressions for the second factor of the complete 
expression may be divided under four headings as 
follows: 

1. When the conductors are solid. 

2. When the conductor is sub-divided with solid 
connections at the end of. each half turn. 

3. When the sub-divisions of a conductor are 
continued throughout a coil. 

4, When the sub-divisions of a conductor are 
continued throughout a winding and are successively 
transferred in position. 


SOLID CONDUCTORS 
Where each lamination may be considered as a 


separate conductor, the extra loss factor for the complete 
slot is given by the formula 
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p* 1 

or D( a5) (1a) 
where p is the number of conductors under considera- 
tion; in the present instance, the total number of 
separate conductors in the slot. 

If the slot conductors are divided into an upper and 
a similar lower layer and it is required to know the 
separate extra loss factors for each layer, then for the 
bottom layer we have the average loss factor 


D( at ae ) (1) 


as before, p being the number of conductors under 
consideration, in this case the number of separate 
conductors in each layer,-and for the upper layer the 
average extra loss factor is 


D( g++) (2) 


_ When the upper layer carries current of a different 
phase to the bottom layer the last formula is modified 
as follows: 


4 Tip? — ~t pee e/?) 
Be geet ; (3) 
or the equivalent expression 
4 Fait Sree? | 
D ( et 5 (3a) 


The former of these two expressions is preferable in 
that it shows directly what reduction in loss is produced 
by a different phase of current in the two layers. 


SuB-DIVISION OF CONDUCTORS WITH SOLID CoN- 
NECTIONS AT END OF EACH HALF TURN 

The formula for calculating this case consists of two 
parts, the first portion dealing with the eddy currents 
still localized in the section of each lamination and in 
the core portion of the length of it, and the second 
portion dealing with the eddy currents which circulate 
around the various sections and flow over the whole 
length of the conductor. 

Two new co-efficients are introduced in the second 
portion of the formulas, wz: 

b = ratio of core length to half the length of turn 
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and c = ratio of the total height of the assembled 
laminations of the conductor to net copper 
height in the conductor. , 

The first co-efficient allows for the extra resistance 
experienced by the eddy currents in circulating around 
the more extended path, and the second co-efficient 
takes account of the flux which passes through the 
insulation between the sections. 

If now n is the number of sections in each conductor, 
and a given conductor is situated at position p in the 
slot, counting upwards from the bottom, 1, 2, 3, etc. 
the extra loss factor in »”” conductor is given by the 
algebraic expression 


\ 
n* (p? — p) n* — 1 A. | 
ee (pees 
ops b? @2 (n? — 1) 18 state + ot Pt (4) 


If there are in all, p such conductors under con- 
sideration, the average loss factor for such a group 1s 


n? (p? — 1) nz— 1 4 
o| | 9 aE +i) 


eee =2) | A eh 2 | (5) 


If there is a further layer of p such conductors, 
(p?— 1) in both portions of the above expression is 
changed to (7 p? — 1) and when the phase of the current 
is different it is replaced by (7 p2?— 1— 6 p? sin? $/2) 
just as in the expressions (2) and (3) previously given 
for solid conductors. 


SUBDIVISION CONTINUED THROUGHOUT A COIL 

The formulas are similar to (4) and (5) just given 
but in all cases the second part of the expression is the 
same for each conductor or for each layer, and a value 
of » is determined for use in this part of the expression 
from a knowledge of the arrangement of the order of 
the laminations in the successive conductors. — 

The usual arrangement hitherto employed has been 
to have the order of the laminations in the top layer 
reverse of the order of the laminations in the bottom 
layer. In this case the value of p to be used in the 


! 


second part of the expression is ( PSA) if pis 


the number of conductors in each layer. 
In order to avoid confusion this equivalent value for 
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the complete coil will be written as p in the formula 
about to be given. 

Various improved arrangements were discussed in 
the writer’s paper and equivalent values of P were 
derived for all cases arising in practise, including that 
shown as Fig. 6 in the present paper. It was shown, 
moreover, how the imperfection still existing in the 
coil with an odd number of turns can be remedied. 

The formula for the extra loss factor in the bottom 
layer of a coil consisting of p turns, the conductor 
rts of » separately insulated laminations is 

n? (p? — 1) ied wae 
| 9 Lak ar age aa 


( en) 2 Die ats ) 
jepionen sway BEL g MEE), ‘e 


For the top layer, when the currents in the slot are 
all in the same phase the (p? — 1) in the first portion 
only of the formula gives place to (7 p? — 1) and when 
the current in the bottom portion of the coil is in a dif- 
ferent phase to (7 p?— 1— 6 p?sin? $/2) as in the 
previous formulas (2) and (3). The second part of 
the expression is the same as for the bottom layer. 


SUBDIVISION OF CONDUCTORS THROUGHOUT A 
WINDING WITH SUCCESSIVE ‘TRANSFERENCE OF 
LAMINATION 


This method was described by Gilman in his paper 
before the Institute last year, and the author’s firm has 
used the principle in practical work since 1913. It 
consists essentially of choosing the number of lamina- 
tions in the conductor the same as the number of coils 
in the winding, by continuously insulating the lamina- 
tions of the conductor throughout the winding and by 
successively changing the position of the laminations 
in the conductor from coil to coil so that each lamination 
occupies each position in the conductor once by the 
time the winding is completed. 

It will be obvious that when the phase relations of 
the currents in the upper and bottom layers are the 
same in each slot throughout the winding, there are 
no losses except those localized in each lamination in 

_ the core portion of the winding, in which case formulas 
(1), (2), (3) are directly applicable, taking p as the 
number of laminations in each layer or in the whole 

_slot as required. | 

Where, however, the upper layers of conductors 
are not all influenced by the same phase of currents 
in the lower layers then some extra loss will occur as a 
result of currents circulating between the laminations. 
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The greatest effect will be produced when half the 
upper layers are influenced by one phase of current in 
the bottom layer and when the other half are influenced 
by another phase of current as in a three-phase winding 
with 5/6 pitch. The extra loss factor, in addition to 
those calculated from formulas (1), (2), (3) will be 


DBC nr? (n? + 8 Q?) 
192 ) 


where the conductor has m laminations and the 
winding consists of » coils which are distributed over 
Q poles. 

Other cases lying between the perfect and the most 
imperfect one may be readily estimated by inter- 
polation. 

Finally, all the above formulas are accurate to within 
a few per cent as long as (n‘ 6? D) is less than 2. For- 
mula (7) is accurate for a much higher value. 

These limits will be found to cover all cases arising 
in practise and the accuracy of the formulas have been 
confirmed by running tests on a number of large 
machines in which temperature detectors have been 
embedded. 

Further at the conclusion of a paper read on the 
same subject by R. E. Gilman at the summer conven- 
tion of last year, the results of a number of experiments 
on eddy current heating were given and it will be found 
that the present writer’s formulas check up with the 
experiment results in all cases, except where the con- 
ductor consists of six sections solidly connected to- 
gether at the end and giving an extra loss factor of 
3.225, an arrangement obviously outside the range 
allowable in practise. 

E. S. Henningsen: In answer to Mr. Hibbard’s 
question as to whether it is considered that the syn- 
chronous motor is the proper application for all types 
of merchant ships. The answer is, of course, that it 
is not; any more than the synchronous motor or the 
induction motor can be always said to be particularly 
applicable to any and all installations. There are 
many installations, particularly of small ships where I 
think the d-c. equipment and the Diesel engine drive 
will be found more practical and more efficient than 
either the induction motor or the synchronous motor. » 
‘The d-c. equipment, cannot, of course, compete in 
the large fields. . 

In answer to the question brought up in the letter 
read by Mr. Skinner. I was very much interested in 
the scheme that was outlined and I certainly hope 
it has a chance to be tried out. This is a brand new 
field; there is very little information available, and the 
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more methods that are tried out the better the final 
solution willbe. This country needs a merchant marine 
and certainly anything that will aid to build up this 
merchant marine and arrive at the best solution of the 
question is to be desired. 

The matter of torque during turning has been alluded 
to in the paper. The requirement here is no different 
with the synchronous than with the induction motor, 
both have to supply torque enough to take care of 
this condition. This has been covered in the paper. 
In the matter of efficiency, even counting the much 
higher rating of the exciters required for the synchro- 
nous motor proposition, there results a saving of some- 
thing like 2 per cent in the total steam consumption 
for a 3000-horse power equipment. Not a very tre- 
mendous saving, but something nevertheless. 

In answering Mr. MacCutcheon’s question as to the 
maneuvering: When a ship is coming into or going 
out of a port, it is practically always operated at either 
one quarter or half of normal speed. At low speed, 
as I pointed out, the torque required by the propellers 
is very materially less than that required at high speed, 
hence the control can be arranged with the control 
handle something similar to a street car controller, 
if you like, and the operation or reversal at these lower 
speeds is accomplished in a very short interval of time. 
On trial trips on one of our ships we answered 75 bells 
in 244 minutes—quarter speed ahead to quarter speed 
reversed, throwing the lever from ahead position 
straight through to the astern position and bringing 
it back almost as fast as a man could operate the lever. 
Even under the full speed condition where we require 
almost 100 per cent of normal torque to reverse, the 
time that is required for full-speed reversal is rather 
remarkable. Using the 250-volt, 7. e., total excitation 
across the motor field the propeller is stopped from 
full speed in 3144 seconds and when you consider the 
fastest time that can be made with a steam engine is 
about a minute and a half, and that is expert manipu- 
lation, 3144 seconds is quite remarkable. On a trial 
using only the induction motor characteristic without 
making use of the braking characteristic, the full-speed 
stop was accomplished in 13 seconds, so that it will be 
seen that with the lower speed of the ship the reversal 
of the.propeller can be accomplished very rapidly. 
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ELECTRIC AUXILIARIES ON MERCHANT 
SHIPS 


BY E. D. DICKINSON 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, Ni Y. 


HEN we discuss the Merchant Marine, or any 
feature thereof, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that we are dealing with a commercial 

undertaking which is probably more highly competi- 
tive than any other. From its very nature this must 
be the case, for while each country can make laws to 
assist the merchant ship owners of that country, every 
effort to help them and penalize foreign shipping can 
and undoubtedly will be neutralized by laws of the 
countries with which they are trading. The only 
assistance, therefore, that can be given by legislation, 
outside of providing good port facilities, is to enact 
laws that will assure a good standard for ships and at 
the same time not impose penalties in operation to 
which owners of other countries are not subject. 

So we see that the answer to the question, ‘‘Who is 
to carry the merchandise which has to be transported 
between the various ports of the world?” rests in a 
great measure with the owners and operators of ships; 
and because electricity makes possible many reductions 
in the cost of operation and at the same time enhances 
the earning power of a ship it is being used to an ever 
increasing extent for driving the machinery on ships. 

On highly efficient new ships, especially motorships, 
practically all the auxiliaries are driven by electric 
motors. In the motorship the steam boiler becomes 
an auxiliary and it is apparent that much of the gain 
in economy secured by the oil engine would be sacri- 
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ficed if steam auxiliary machinery were retained. In 
the steamship, the losses incident to the steam auxilia- 
ries are not so apparent; nevertheless, they are there, 
a constant drain on the boilers and a continual handicap 
to any operator or engineer endeavoring to attain 
efficiency in operation. 

It is recognized that a somewhat greater gain in fuel 

economy is generally secured on a motorship by the 
adoption of electricity for the reason that Diesel oil 
engines are employed to drive the generators. Oil 
engines might be used on steamships with a resultant 
reduction of fuel required for all purposes. However, 
there are certain good operating reasons why such an 
arrangement is not. generally popular. It would be 
necessary to have an engineering force competent to 
operate and maintain the oil engine.. As the pumps 
essential to the operation of the ship’s main engine 
would be driven electrically, any interruption of the 
auxiliary oil engine might seriously interfere with the 
operation of the ship. Fuel oil would have to be suit- 
able for the Diesel engine and in some cases this might 
necessitate carrying two kinds of fuel oil on ship with 
the incidental disadvantages.. Duplicate equipments 
for heating, storing and filtering fuel oil would have to 
be installed. On a steamship, therefore, the most 
generally accepted practise is to install turbine-driven 
generator sets for auxiliary power. 
- At this particular time with the ships of the world 
tied up owing to lack of cargo, with other countries 
bending every effort to improve their merchant fleet, 
and with all men in this country who have the interests 
of our merchant marine at heart endeavoring to see 
into the future and maintain such advantage as we 
have secured due to the large increase in American 
registry, it would seem that the opportunity afforded 
by this joint meeting should prove of inestimable value, 
as engineering advancement can only be secured when 
a thorough knowledge and understanding of all condi- 
tions are recognized by both the manufacturers and 
users of machinery. 

The problem is entirely an economic one. It is 
only because investigations show that the electrically 
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equipped ship can be operated more economically and 
can earn more that the question is being discussed. —It 
is the intention of the writer to endeavor to show why 
this is the case.” 

Not much information has been published relating 
to the details of costs of operation of ships. Studies 
indicate that on new ships electric auxiliaries will show 
a marked improvement in the economy of operation 
and will increase the net earning capacity. The future 
will show that many existing ships can be operated 
profitably by the substitution: of electric for steam 
auxiliaries. The reasons for expecting such big savings 
are not at once apparent. Investigations indicate 
that the losses are partly due to innumerable small 
leaks and to radiation; in other words, it is the steam 
which is generated in the boilers but not put to useful 
work that in a great measure accounts for the high 
fuel consumption of many steam-driven ships. When 
it is recognized that steam is kept on hundreds of feet 
of piping from the boilers to the steering engine all the 
time, and in many ships it is always on all deck lines 
to avoid losses and leaks incident to expansion strains 
from alternately heating and cooling, and in the 
winter time there are often considerable extra losses 
incident to keeping steam on deck machinery to prevent 
freezing; it can be seen that it is not by any means 
entirely due to the inefficiency of steam auxiliaries 
themselves that we get a poor showing, but to the very 
nature of their application, which cannot be altered. 
The size of the evaporators fitted in many steam- 
ships is proof of the amount of steam that is made 
by the boilers and passed off into the atmosphere. 

Auxiliary machinery on ships can be readily sub- 
divided into two broad types: 

(a) for deck use, 

(b) for below-deck use. 

The motors most suitable are enclosed, weather-proof 
for above deck, and ventilated for below deck. 

It is not the intention to describe a number of 
different pieces of electric machinery for ships. A 
study of the technical papers shows an ever increasing 
amount of space being given to such descriptions. 
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Thoroughly reliable, simple and substantial machinery 
of various designs has been developed. 


DECK MACHINERY 


Deck machinery, properly speaking (that is, all 
machinery which is exposed to the elements and which 
must be built with this in view) consists generally of 
cargo winches, anchor windlass, a certain number of 
capstans, mooring winches and sometimes special 
machinery on particular ships. It is true that the 
steering machinery is‘ not generally exposed to the 
elements, but is, however, very often housed in an 
extremely damp compartment. ~ Continuous opera- 
tion is vital to the safety of the ship. It will beevident 
that only machinery designed and built for the service 
should be considered for the application. The service 
of deck machinery is of an intermittent nature except 
in some, special ships, that is, certain tankers where 
the motors for driving the cargo pumps are mounted 
on deck. 

Electric deck machinery has been developed along 
two fundamentally distinct lines: one, in which the 
motor is mechanically geared to the drums, and the 
other where some form of hydraulic speed reducing 
gear is fitted between motor and drum. The latter 
class seems to have found considerable favor abroad, 
where certain well-known manufacturers have devel- 
Oped winches using either the Williams-Jenney or Hele- 
Shaw hydraulic power transmission. Electric hy- 
draulic power transmission is particularly well adapted 
for steering gear work and has been developed in this 
country. For general winch service the hydraulic 
pump and motor are excessively costly. A brief com- 
parison of winches developed abroad and in this country 
would indicate as follows: 

(a) That the speeds for given load are somewhat 
lower for the foreign-made winch. A drum speed of 
approximately 175 ft. per minute for 5000 Ib. and 250 
ft. per minute for 2000 Ib. would seem to be good prac- 
tise. . : ri 

(b) Certain manufacturers abroad have developed 
very neat worm-driven winches. These if properly 
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built should be very quiet and from the descriptions 
appear to be quite compact. The writer does not know 
of any winches of this type developed in this country. 
One particular merit of such a winch is that the gear 
is readily encased, lubricated and protected from the 
action of the weather. 

(c) From several descriptions there appears to be a 
tendency abroad to operate the motors by contactors. 
While this arrangement has much merit, it takes up 
additional space and costs more fo install. In one 
description it is stated that the contactor controller 
is below deck. This, of course, is possible only in 
certain cases. Where the winches are located over 
the cargo holds special space must be provided on 
deck for the control panels and this space, of course, 
must be properly enclosed. 

(d) There would seem to be a tendency on the part | 
of the foreign winch manufacturers to considerably 
complicate the motor and control by the addition of 
special safety devices. In the writer’s opinion this 
will be found undesirable. One manufacturer in 
this country who has fitted about two hundred electric 
winches on ships during the past five or six years 
claims that special safety devices are not only unnec- 
essary but are actually undesirable. For the reason 
that it must be kept in perfect operating condition at 
all times so as to function properly when called upon 
at infrequent intervals, it will be recognized that ap- 
paratus for such service is the most difficult of all to 
maintain. It must be remembered that winches are 
operated in various parts of the world by longshoremen 
at the ports and not by the personnel of the ship. 
Experience indicates that properly designed and sub- 
stantial equipment is entirely suitable for the service 
and does not require complicated safety-guarding 
features. 

(e) With the majority of foreign-built winches it 
would appear that a handwheel is used for operation. 
This necessitates a tiring and unnatural movement 
on the part of the winch man. The natural motion 
and therefore one which can be carried on for hours at a 
stretch without unduly tiring the operator is similar 
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to working a pump handle, that is, to control by means 
of a lever raised to raise the load and depressed to 
lower the load. 

For gear winches the series motor or compound- 
wound.with very small amount of shunt winding is 
the most desirable. Fig. 1 shows how the natural 
characteristic of the series motor makes it most suitable 
for winch service. It is found necessary to throttle 
the steam winch at light loads to reduce the speed. 
In practise, therefore, it approaches more nearly the 
speed of the electric winch. Many winches are fitted 
with winch heads. When handling cargo with these 
instead of the drum the rev. per min. will run up some- 
what. However, the winch head being of smaller di- 
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Fig. 1—CHARACTERISTIC CURVES OF ELECTRIC AND STEAM 
WINCHES 


ameter than the drum, it is generally found that the 
rope speed on the winch head will be about right. 

For all service using hydraulic gear, constant- 
speed motors are used, either alternating-current or 
direct-current. 

Of all the electric apparatus aboard a ship the 
winch is subject to the most abuse. Everything about 
it, therefore, should be designed, manufactured, and 
installed in the most substantial and workmanlike 
manner. 

Specifications for electric deck machinery should — 
cover the following: 

1. Insulation should be as highly moisture-resisting 
as it is possible to get by the use and treatment of the 
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best materials. This applies not only to windings but 
to all bushings, brush holder collars ete. which if 
hygroscopic are liable to result in grounds. 

2. Motor frames should be thoroughly cleaned and 
painted on the inside to prevent so far as possible 
scale forming by corrosion. 

3. Covers for inspection openings should preferably 
be hinged and arranged so as to clamp tightly. On all 
apparatus, motors, resistor boxes, controllers, etc., 
if it is impracticable to hinge the covers they should be 
attached by swinging bolts. Cap screws or cap bolts 
should not be used as they are liable to be dropped 
into the motor or left on deck and lost. 

4. Bearings should be designed to prevent so far as 
possible ingress of water and egress of oil due to rolling 
of the ship. 

5. All apparatus should be provided with some form 
of drain. It must be recognized that while machinery 
may be built in the factory so water-tight that it can 
be submerged, there is no assurance that this condition 
will exist after it has been once opened on deck. Fur- 
ther, any totally enclosed electrical apparatus is liable 
to breathe under varying temperatures which may 
result in an accumulation of moisture by condensation. - 

The cost of good electrically fitted machinery in- 
stalled should be little, if any, more than that of high- 
grade steam machinery. Of course, until apparatus 
reaches a stage of standardized production the costs 
cannot be materially reduced. It must be remembered 
that while in steam machinery all kinds of economies 
may be practised at the cost of quality, in electrical 
apparatus built to withstand marine conditions and 
severe service a departure from the highest grade is most 
certain to be followed by failure and consequent cost 
to the operator. The making and insulating of electri- 
cal machinery cannot be materially hastened, as the 
successive dryings or bakings of the insulation must be 
given proper time—otherwise, it may be imperfect. 
The insulation in a marine motor must be moisture- 
resisting to the maximum practical extent—otherwise, 
it should not be deemed proper for the service. 

Fig. 2 shows a deck winch developed in this country, 
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several of which type will shortly be installed on ships. 
This winch is a radical departure from the generally 
recognized designs using either spur or worm gearing. 

Electric steering gears have been developed for 
mechanieal control of the rudder. For these the service 
is extremely intermittent, operating from two to ten 
times per minute, which means that the motor would 
be started, stopped and reversed thousands of times 
during one voyage. Such gears require the installa- 
tion of a motor of sufficient torque to swing the rudder 
to the extreme angle, whereas during most of the time 
a very small amount of power is required. This means 
loss in efficiency as the motor is operating nearly all 
the time very much underloaded. 


Kic. 2—New Tyrp or Execrric Cargo Wincu Having THE 
Repuction GHar InsipE tHE Drum 


For controlling the steering gear from the pilot house 
two electrical means are available, follow-up and non- 
follow-up. The first entails considerably more wiring, 
a multiple switch in the wheel house, a more com- 
plicated control in the steering engine compartment, 
and has the disadvantage of moving the rudder step 
by step a definite number of degrees. By the non- 
follow-up means the rudder can be moved by fractions 
of degrees in either direction; its use, however, calls 
for the installation of a rudder indicator in the wheel 
house. A device has been worked out to show posi- 
_ tively the position of the rudder at any instant, using 
simple means already developed. 

Special Deck Machinery. There are many special 

applications of electricity to machinery for shipboard — 
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not normally included as part of the regular equipment 
of a cargo ship wherein the use of electricity is particu- 
larly well suited. By the proper application of 


Fic. 3—Martne D-C. Moror—EncuoseD, FOR OPERATING 
Deck MaAcHINERY 


Fig. 4—Marine Controtimr ror Deck Macuinery Motors 


principles already worked out, it will be found that 
towing engines, mooring winches and other special 
_pieces of machinery can be built to operate electrically 
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in a very simple manner and with as great, or greater, 
reliability than steam machinery already developed. 

The following is a table of deck machinery which 
with slight modification would be applicable to ships 
of any tonnage between 8000 and 10,000 tons dead 
weight. _It should be borne in mind that the size of 


No. Assumed 
units motor 
hi. p. Duty 
Anchor: 
Windlass i 70 Very intermittent, severe 
Often submerged 
May be stalled in operation 
Cargo 
‘Winches 12 G3) Intermittent 
Fast cycle, severe duty 
Sometimes submerged 
Wide range in loads and speeds 
Steering : 
Gear 1 35 Seldom fully loaded 
Severe intermittent duty with mechanical 
gear 
Moderate continuous duty with hy- 
draulic gear 


TYPES DEVELOPED (ELECTRIC DECK MACHINERY) 


Drive / Motor Speed Control 
Anchor Spur-gear \ - Reversing Electric 
Windlass /|Worm-gear { | 
and Hydraulic Constant-speed | Hydraulic 
Capstan ; 
Reversing | Electric with electric brake 
i (general use) 
we Electric with mechanical 
’ brake 
Cargo Worm-gear Constant-speed | Mechanical brake and clutch 
Winch | (free drum winch) 
Spur-gear oft ~*—__ | Mechanical brake hoisting 
and lowering clutches 
ss ui Reverse gear and brake 
§ a3 No speed control (winch 
head only) 
Hydraulic Constant-speed | Hydraulic 
Steering Spur-gear Reversing Electric Remote 
Gear Worm-gear “ “« 


Hydraulic Constant-speed | Hydraulic “ 
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- the cargo winches is based upon the best practise for 
general cargo and therefore does not vary greatly with 
the size of the ship. The number of winches, however, 
has to be modified to suit the number of hatches and 
derrick booms of the different ships. 


BELOW-DECK MACHINERY 


It should not be necessary to emphasize the im- 
portance of fitting equipment of proper design and 
of the highest grade material, particularly pumps 
vital to the operation of the ship and which must be 
relied upon to operate continuously day and night 
for weeks at a stretch. 

The greater part of the electrical machinery below 
deck is naturally located in the engine room. The 
following table gives a list of below-deck auxiliaries 
suitable for a cargo ship of about 8000 to 10,000 
dead weight tons and equipped with 2500 to 3000 
shaft-h. p. steam turbine. A motorship requires some- 
what fewer auxiliaries, and slightly less power is nec- 
.essary for driving them. Tankers require a number 
of motor-driven pumps for discharging the cargo. 
These may be installed either in a special pump room 
or arranged with the motors on deck with vertical 
shafts to the pumps below. It will be noted that in 
the list there are only five sizes of motors. That is 
with the intent of simplification and to reduce the 
number of spare parts to be carried. A study of par- 
ticular cases may show that it is possible to arrange 
satisfactorily the engine room equipment so as to 
have still fewer sizes. 

Motors for these auxiliaries should be designed for 
continuous running, because while certain pumps 
may be started and stopped frequently, the service 
cannot be considered intermittent. ; 

In the engine room, and in fact even if placed in 
the lowest part of the ship, totally enclosed motors 
are not recommended. For continuous operation 
they would have to be excessively large. With the 
changes in the atmosphere that take place below the 
water line, enclosed motors would be more liable 
to sweat and accumulate moisture internally than if 
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BELOW-DECK AUXILIARIES 


Assumed 
motor 
No. rating 
units in h. p. Duty 
Propulsion 
1. Circulating pump al 40 Continuous at sea 
2. Boiler feed 2 25 One continuous at sea 
3. Forced draft fan 1 20 Continuous at sea 
4. Condensate 1 5 Continuous at sea 
5. Lubricating oil 2 5 One continuous at sea 
6. Oil cooler water 1 5 Continuous at sea 
7. Fuel oil 2 5 One continuous at sea 
8, Fuel oil trans. 1 5 Intermittent (assume 4 hr. 
per day 
Service 
9. Fire and bilge 1 10 Intermittent (assume 6 hr. 
per day : 
10. General service 1 10 Intermittent (assume 6 hr. 
per day 
11. Sanitary 1 5 Intermittent (assume 12 hr. 
per day 
12. Fresh water 1 5 Intermittent (assume 2 hr. 
per day 
13. Refrigerating 2 5 One continuous at sea 
14. Evaporator } 5 Intermittent (assume 3 hr. 
per day 
15. Ballast 1 10 Intermittent (assume 4 hr. 
per day ‘ 
16. Work shop 1 5 
17. Oil purifier 1 5 
18. Galley 1 5 


well ventilated. In general, enclosed self-ventilated 
motors are recommended for the reason that they are 
often located in congested places, where if open they 
would be liable to mechanical injury and in addition 
would have to be protected from dripping water. 
However, as electrical machinery when open is more 
readily inspected and kept clean, it is not essential 
that the motors be enclosed if located, e.g., on a 
gallery and properly protected from dripping water. 
Such motors should be screened to prevent rats eating 
the insulation. On tankers, if the cargo pump motors 
are of the direct-current type and are located in a 
special pump room, they must be provided with some 
means of ventilation which will insure all explosive 
gases being driven off before the motors are started. 
The motors in the engine room should be insulated 
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with the same care and the castings as thoroughly 
cleaned and painted as the motors on deck. The 
insulation on all marine electrical apparatus should 
be made as highly moisture-resisting as possible. 

As illustrating the adaptability of electrical appa- 
ratus, the writer recently saw a report from a chief 
engineer which stated that when the steam engines 
on his circulating pump and dry vacuum pump broke 
down he replaced them by two deck winch motors. 
The drive was so satisfactory that he intended to re- 
commend that it be made permanent and inciden- 
tally the ship burned 11% tons of fuel oil per day less 
after the change. 


Fig. 5—Marrne D-C. Motror—Encnosep, VENTILATED, 
FOR OPERATING BrLow-Dack MaAcHINERY 


Control. It would seem desirable that the means 
for starting and stopping each motor be located directly 
adjacent to it. Such starters are relatively inexpen- 


- sive. They should be very substantial and moisture- 


resisting. - Thin sheet iron should not be used, especially 
on any part of the construction which cannot be readily 
painted, as after a short time it is liable to rust and 
may be the cause of serious trouble. 

On steamships the motors on the circulating pump, 
lubricating oil pump, boiler feed pump, hot well pump, 
balancer set or lighting motor-generator set if any, 
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and steering gear, should be fitted with starters so 
that when power is restored after an interruption these 
particular motors will immediately start up automatic- 
ally. The other motors can be restarted by the en- 
gineer at his convenience. 

Generating Units. A study of the installations on a 
number of cargo ships of various tonnages indicates 
that on a steamship 150 kw. would give ample power 
for the deck machinery when in port and for the en- 
tire engine room equipment when at sea. On a motor- 
ship about 75 kw. is necessary at sea. Therefore, 
on cargo ships of about 10,000 dead-weight tons, two 
150-kw. steam turbines or on the motorships three 
75-kw. generator sets would give ample power with 
one unit for a standby at all times. The auxiliary 
power in many cases will be much greater than 150 kw. 
e.g., refrigerator ships and ships fitted in part for pas- 
senger service. The larger the amount of auxiliary 
power the greater the reason for highly efficient aux- 
iliary turbines. Some studies have shown require- 
ments for auxiliary power as great as 1500 kw. 

Small steam turbines should be substantial and 
simple as they will be classed as part of the propelling 
machinery and therefore vital to the safety of a ship. 
In sizes of 150 kw. and even smaller, gear reduction 
would be recommended, as the best direct-current 
generator operation cannot be expected at the speed at 
which the turbine should run in order to get good 
economy. It is expected that these sets would be 
more substantial and conservative than sets of similar 
capacity for land service where they are at all times 
readily accessible. | 

For the reason that on shipboard there is always 
possibility of scale or salt passing to the turbine from 
the boilers it is preferable for the governor to control 
the speed by means of an oil Servo motor. All parts 
should be readily accessible. Even with the greatest 
care there is always liability that the lubrication may 
be momentarily interrupted, and as the bearings 
should be examined before the machinery is placed — 
in service they should all be readily removable for 
inspection. An overspeed or emergency governor of 
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the simplest and most reliable type should be fitted. 
Very specific and simple instructions should be issued 
to show the operating engineer the necessity of testing 
the governing mechanism periodically and assuring 
himself that it is in perfect operating condition. 


THE Most SUITABLE ELECTRIC POWER. 


Allreferences indicate that at the present time direct 
current is being generally adopted for auxiliary power 
on merchant ships. Some time ago there was con- 
siderable discussion as to the relative merits of alterna- 
ting current and direct current. The following tab- 
ulation will show why direct current is being used to the 
greater extent: r 


CARGO SHIPS 


Drrect CURRENT 


Arguments for Arguments against 
1. Simple wiring. 1. Commutators require some at- 
2. Any speed control easily obtained. tention. 


3. Equally suitable for continuous 
and intermittent duty. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 


1. Lower cost of motors and gener- 1. Wiring more expensive. 


ators. 2. Unsuitable for variable speeds 
2. Absence of commutators. necessitating hydraulic or 
other gear for winches and 
windlasses. 
TANKERS 
Direct CURRENT 
1. Simple wiring. 1. Commutators require some at- 
2. Equally suitable for continuous tention. 
and intermittent duty. 2. Little necessity for variable- 
3. Speed of cargo pump can be speed motors. Special cases 
varied to suit pressures and could be fitted with hydraulic 
most efficient rate. or direct-current power furn- 
‘ ished from small motor-gener- 
ator set. 


3. Special precautions must be 
taken to ventilate motors in 
tank room. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 


1. Lower cost of motors and genera- 1. Wiring more expensive. 

tors. ‘ 2. Special motors necessary to 
2. Absence of commutators, particu- change speed. 

larly desirable in pump room. 


- 3. Cargo handled by constant speed 


pumps. 
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It would seem that for cargoships direct current can 
be used to the greatest advantage. On tankers this 
is not so apparent. 

Except in the smaller ships, it is desirable to use 
not less than 230 volts. The lower voltage necessi- 
tates large or more expensive control; also the cost 
of wiring and switches is greater. 

For lighting, the arguments seem to be in favor of 
115 volts. This necessitates the installation of a 
small 115/230-volt motor-generator set. The use of 
incandescent lamps for 230 volts is not recommended. 
They are of necessity built with a very fine filament, and 
are, therefore, less substantial and further are not easily 
procured in seaports. 


WIRING AND INSTALLATION 


It is impossible to speak too forcibly on this subject. 
A great deal of critcism of electrical apparatus when 
thoroughly investigated has been found to be directly 
due to faulty, careless, slipshod methods of wiring 
and installation. Care and attention have been given 
to choosing apparatus, but the method of installa- 
tion, the kind of wire, and many details of vital im- 
portance have been left to the wiremen’s discretion 
with the inevitable result. 

It is not the intention here to suggest that definite 
rules be laid down. Each engineer must work out 
his own particular problems. Certain underlying funda- 
mentals, however, can generally be applied. The 
following are recommended: 

That the wiring and distribution in the engine 
room be made as simple as possible, with relatively 
few circuits. 

The switchboard should be pence a distribution 
panel designed with the idea of attaining maximum 
simplicity and occupying the least amount of engine- 
room space. 

Circuits may be led from this distribution panel 
to different parts of the ship where they may be further 
subdivided, as e. g., five circuits for deck machinery 
No. 1 to the steering engine, No. 2 to the after hatches 
No.3 tothe forward hatches, No. 4 to anchor windlasses, 
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and forward capstans, No. 5 to after capstans. This 
will permit opening all the winch circuits when at sea 
and also allow for thorough inspection and try out of 
the capstans, anchor windlass or steering engine when 
in port even if cargo is being handled. 

In the engine room, a similar method may be applied, 
one circuit to the engine room auxiliaries, port side and 
another to the starboard side. By such simplification 
it will be possible to obtain low cost with maximum 
reliability. 

Cables should not be run in conduits except perhaps 
for very short lengths where necessary for mechanical 
protection. Cables in the engine room should be run 
overhead. All cables should be thoroughly anchored 
so that the covering will not be chafed due to vibration. 


OPERATION 


To study the relative merits of ship’s auxiliaries, 
it is necessary to consider the part which they play 
in the economic operation of the ship. 

For certain special types of ships designed and 
built to operate for some particular service, such as 
tankers and lake ore carriers, it is not difficult to 
show definitely why a certain installation will give 
the best return on the investment. 

In the cargo ship, however, the problem is not so 
clearly cut. While it is true that a-certain number 
of ships may be designed with the intention of travel- 
ling particular trade routes and handling a special 
cargo it is often found that their schedule must be 
modified. Therefore, the general cargo ship must 
be built to handle all kinds of cargo and at best, there- 
fore, the apparatus with which it is equipped is some- 
what of a compromise. 

It is not possible to make any exact general Sate. 
ment as to the proportions of the various items consti- 
tuting the cost of operating merchant ships. They 
may, however be listed as follows: 

1. Fuel and lubricating oil at sea and in port. 

2. Port charges including wharfage, lighterage, 
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pilot fees, canal dues, stevedoring, tug-boat charges, 
etc. 

Salaries and subsistence. 

. Up-keep and repairs, deck department. 

. Up-keep and repairs, engine department. 

. Supplies, engine, deck and steward’s departments. 
. Insurance. 

. Loss and damage. 


If we assume a 7800-dead-weight ton ship fitted with 
2500-h. p. steam turbine on a schedule for coastwise 
service between New York and Seattle, stopping at 
San_ Pedro to load and discharge cargo and making 
four round trips per year, the charges might be ap- 
proximately as follows: 


ONO w 


OPERATING DISBURSEMENTS 


Loaded going 
Loaded one-half loaded 
both ways Percentage returning 
P, Biuieli, Saccnras ts erat $81,300 14.8 $81,300 
2.) ROVE. CHATRO. bis suave 290,420 52.9 211,020 
Oo MIGIALIGS wiewtsract.ckxsars 60,490 EL0 60,490 
4. Repairs, deck....... 10,000 1.8 10,000 
5. Repairs, engine...... 20,000 3.7 20,000 | 
6.) ISUDPUTCS is cae usec Gael 20,250 3.7 20,250 
vs Insurance Sitar ahs 62,400. 11.4 , 62,400 
8. Loss and damage.... 3,650° a4 3,650 
Totals. scieale cites $548,510 100 % $469,110 


Many of these would be affected by electrification 
of auxiliaries, and the net reduction would be very 
considerable. : 

1. Fuel, etc. In the usual marine geared turbine 
installation with steam auxiliaries, the pressures 
generally carried are as follows: 


IBOlerOLOsSUA teh iets. shoes La Paes 210 Ib. gage 
AL UEDING SOW aio. sheets aig hore Soak ae 200 lb. “ 
Auxiliary steam line.............. he Mid OO a 
Auxiliary; exhast), isa. cee ueee te bleak, LOdbAy 
Superheat. ss; cee eh, ee Re, el 75 deg. fahr 


The auxiliary exhaust steam is used to heat the 
feed water and that which is in excess of feed-water 
heater requirements is by-passed tothe main condenser. 
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Under full power, a fair operating average for this 
type of installation is as follows: 


Steam consumption per hour: 


Main turbine, 2500-h. p.... 2s ec. 2 Oy eeEQRRTSNEB) 
Steam auxiliaries at sea...e.) 0.000002 02000. 20.. 125000“ 
Total steam consumption... 0.22.02... 0: 41375 “ 
Steam per shaft horse power hour, all purposes 
41,% 
Steam per shaft h.p-hr., all purposes... . cae = 16.5 lb. 


Boiler Evaporation: 
With water-tube boilers, Howden draft system, feed water 
delivered to boilers at 220 deg., 210-Ib. gage pressure and 
75 deg. superheat, a conservative estimate of the actual 
evaporation per pound of fuel oil is taken at 13.5 lb. 


Fuel Consumption: 


41, 
Fuel per hour = 22s = S060 1D. 4atee ree ek = "9.6 bbl: 
13.5 
Fuel per day .2< 2). -. <- Ws, DOUs TON tt oe aks = 32.8 tons 
HE UMATAM DD DOT AAR Vota rirc s aiote cis ohleus pe idceebyoaeee 230 


Fuel per shaft horse power hour: 
= 1,23 Ib. 


Fuel per shaft horse power hour 
Fuel in barrels, per knot: 


Assuming a speed of 10.5 knots ie cs 0.915 bbl. per knot 
The economy to be gained through the application 
of electrically driven auxiliary machinery, in fuel 
consumption alone, may readily be seen from the fol- 
lowing estimates. 
ELECTRIC AUXILIARIES 
SuPERHEAT 75 Dua. Faur. 


Hi eating feed water: 
The proposed method would be to extract sufficient steam 
from the turbine for feed water heater requirements. 


Steam consumption, per hour: 


Main tanbine2500-lHDaeaie tie ieraict lied cedars enorme 30,600 Ib. 

Turbine generator.....:...... Perkins topes orem hess 2,640 “ 

AITO JOCUOM ratte trie meet eta ak pial temas «3, ot A 1,000 “ 
Total? iis ao. LN RR RSE Shah ee 34,240 Ib. 


Note: 3600 lb. per ate steam will be extracted from main 
‘turbine at about 10 Ib. gage to heat feed water. 
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Steam per shaft horse power, all purposes: 
' Steam per shaft h.p-hr., all purposes, —— = 138.7 lb. 


Boiler Evaporation: 

Estimated for comparative purposes at 13.5 lb. per lb. of 
fuel. With the lesser quantity of steam to generate, how- 
ever, the boiler efficiency would be improved in actual 
practise. 


Fuel consumption: 


34,240 


Fuel per hour 13.5 = 2536 lb. '= 7.9 bbl. 


Fuel per day 60864 lb. = 27 tons 


Fuel per day in bbl. = 189 bbl. 

Fuel per shaft: horse power hour: 
2536 
sp hit == —— OL b: 

Fuel per shaft h.p-hr 3500 

Fuel in barrels per knot: 
7.9 
Assuming a speed of 10.5 knots, fas." 0.75 bbl. per knot. 


The application of high superheat, well within the 
limits of present-day design, and electric auxiliaries 
present a very interesting and high economic value in 
ship propulsion. 


ELECTRIC AUXILIARIES 
Surerunat 200 Dea. Fan. 
Steam consumption, per hour: 


Main turbine. 2000. Dansaiecene viel sted art hs L000 
Turbine generator......... Boks Ca gDn tess hte ves 2,400 
AITYOJOCLOL. dene tet ca ei ee a ee 26 net, nL OUG 

30,400 


Note: 3000 lb. per hour steam will be extracted from main 
turbine at about 10 Ib. gage to heat feed water. 
Steam per shaft horse power, hour all purposes: 


Steam per shaft h.p-hr., all purposes ....... SS Sh? 15 


Boiler evaporation: 
Assumed at 13 lb. per pound of fuel. 
Fuel consumption: 
30,400 
_ Fuel per hour = Ot 2340 lb. = 7.33 bbl. 


Fuel per day 56,200 lb. ..... = 25.1 tons 
Fuel in bbl. per day......... = 176 bbl. 
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Fuel per shaft horse power hour: 
2340 


Fuel per shaft h.p-hr. = —— = 0. ; 
per sha p-hr 2500 0.936 Ib 


Fuel in barrels per knot: 


Assuming a speed of 10.5 knots hors 
10.5 


= 0.698 bbl. per knot. 


These estimates show the saving in fuel consumption 
by the use of electric auxiliaries, as follows: 


Saving in Fuel Consumption (at sea): 


GOAN AUKIMATIOS: Ao! asi.1. sve. thee. 230 bbl. 
Electric ES BENE 5) age 5 aS 189 “ 17.3 per cent 
Electric = with 200 deg. fahr. 

BUDOINCRY trinsic Andie ee ack LUO ¢ mio): Pets COut 


Saving per year: 
208 days at sea, oil at $1.50 per bbl. 


Electric yp ere la fig Cec Ae Geena hed rallye 8320 bbl. at $1.50 $12,480 
Electric 4 with 200 deg. 
{ahr SUPErHOBb., «ogee: tae ne 11,250 “ “$1.50 16,900 


In the estimate, an allowance was made of 40 bbl. per day 
in port. With electric auxiliaries, and economic engine 
room machinery, it should be possible to reduce this by 

one-half. 

tar days C20 1b. <' SLSO9 IMIG es WII SVE, : = $4,710 

With a good system in the engine room, the lubricating oil 
required would be greatly reduced. 


2. Port Charges. In giving thoughtful consideration 
to improving the earning power of a ship, it will be 
recognized as essential to decrease its idle time, as 
certain charges are continuous, whereas the ship is 
actually earning money only when traveling between 
ports. When it is realized that the average cargo 
ship makes only about 36,000 miles per year and that 
at an average speed of 10 knots, this means she is 
at sea only about 150 days out of a year, it is very 
evident that there is a big field for improvement. 

Port charges estimated for the coastwise schedule 
mentioned above are as follows: 
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Los San 
Ange- | Fran- 
N. Y.. | Colon les |-cisco | Seattle Total 

(a) Wharfage...... $7800 | .... | $1560 | $3120} $3120 | $15,600 . 
(b) Lighterage..... pcaieae cai te re oe ae Pe sere 
(c) Pilotsfees...... 2027.56) crete 200 250 Ee 652.56 
(d) Stevedoring....| 7800 esky 1560} 3120 3120 15,600 
(e) Tug-boat 

charges........ 100 aes IL 200 is. § 300 
(f) Canal dues..... aajese $4150] .... rie ha nite 4,150 

TObAL DEP CLIP iar ousiens Melos ce eee ete ols Ue ateints werent $36,302.56 

Total per-year{(4Tround trips)..i5 Sid pos. sce bep hed ee tee $290,420 .48 


It will be evident that any means which will re- 
duce the time a ship has to lie at the wharf loading 
or unloading cargo should lessen the two items wharfage 
and stevedoring. The writer has been informed of 
specific cases where ships have been delayed at docks 
due to freezing of steam deck machinery. He has 
also been informed of a specific case where two similar 
ships loading and unloading the same kind of cargo 
at the same dock and with thesame stevedore foreman, 
the electrically equipped ship loaded in very much less 
time. Another specific case where a number of ships 
fitted with steam deck machinery had to await a 
derrick to assist in loading heavy cargo, where a ship 
fitted with electric machinery was able to handle its 
own cargo and saved a number of days delay. 


Delays have been experienced with steam machinery 
due to low steam pressure. This may not be due to 
drop in boiler pressure but to loss in piping. With 
electric equipment, there is always ample power avail- 
able for the winches. 

By the use of the most suitable electric machinery, 
it should be possible to reduce the item of port charges 
10 per cent. In the estimate given above this would 
mean approximately $30,000 per year saving. 

3. Salaries. In all probability the salaries would 
not be directly affected. In the larger ships and in 
those where there is a very large amount of auxiliary 
power it might be found desirable to increase the salary 
slightly for one of the positions, in tesco oi secure a 
man with electrical experience. | 


4. and 5. Upkeep and Repairs. Both of «fies items 
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should ‘be reduced. With properly designed electric 
machinery, the charges for repairs and maintenance 
would be less than with steam machinery. If com- 
pared with many existing ships a 20 per cent reduction 
would in all probability be a conservative estimate. 
If we only allow 10 per cent, however, this would mean 
a saving of approximately $3000 per year on the above 
estimate. 


6. Supplies. This item would not be appreciably 
-affected in the deck department, but for the engine 
_ department, there should be a material reduction. 

A saving of 10 per cent might be expected, which 
would amount to $2000 per year. 

7. Insurance. The assured reliability of proper 
electrical machinery in the engine room, along with 
the elimination of a large amount of piping carrying 
high-pressure steam, should have a direct bearing on 
the insurance rate. Indirectly, by reducing the loss 
of steam it should be possible to maintain the water 
in the boilers in almost perfect condition. This should 
still further add to the safety of a ship. It would seem 
to be justifiable to expect that the insurance premiums 
can be decreased about 5 per cent; this would mean a 
saving of approximately $3000 per year. 

8. Loss and Damage. This item in all probability 
would not be affected. 

The sum of the different gains mentioned above 
totals $55,190 per year. The amount of saving that 
can be shown by other estimates will naturally vary 
with conditions. In any estimates the possibility 
of making a substantial gain in the earning capacity 
in a ship is a real one. Having in mind certain ships, 
there is every reason to believe that the figures men- 
tioned above might be increased. 

One of the latest British combined cargo and pas- 
senger ships is equipped electrically and is fitted with 
over 100 motors driving auxiliary apparatus. Need- 
less to say, the owners of new foreign ships are fitting 
them with electrically driven machinery only because 
they have satisfied themselves that it is profitable to 
do so. We engineers in this country should combine 
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our efforts and avail ourselves of every opportunity 

to improve the efficiency of our merchant ships to the 
end that they may be able to. compete successfully = 
with the modern ships being plone in service doysthe (00 
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ELECTRIC PROPULSION OF SHIPS 


. BY W. B. THAU 
Marine Department, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 


I ‘HIS paper deals primarily with the electric pro- 


pulsion of ships, except wherein a comparison 

of some particular feature or characteristic 
warrants a reference to some other type of drive. In 
dealing with electric propulsion, it is necessary to con- 
sider all classes of ships, and this leads to two broad, 
general classifications, such as merchant ships and war 
vessels. 


Merchant Ship Pulsive Equipment 
GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


The ultimate purpose of a merchant ship is to earn 
money. From this standpoint, the factors of reliability, 
economy, weight, space, cost, operation and mainte- 
nance are involved in the propulsive equipment. 
Therefore the type of drive most suitable is that which 
excels in all or the most important of these factors. 
The relative importance of these items varies with 
different ships, depending upon the trade route, cargo, 
etc., with the result that there is a definite and logical 
field for each of the principal types of drives, such as 
reciprocating engine, geared turbine, turbine-electric, 
Diesel and Diesel-electric. Since many general com- 
parisons of the principal types of drives in regard to 
these factors have been given in recent articles in the 
technical press it is not the intent of the present paper 
to take up this phase of the subject, but rather to 
analyze the principal types of electric propulsive 
equipments and to show in general how they fulfill 


these requifements. . 
1435 
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RELIABILITY 


The universal use of, and the indisputable success of 
electrical apparatus on land is sufficient testimony in 
behalf of its reliability. The absence of reciprocating 
parts makes electrical apparatus with its simple rota- 
tion as reliable as can be desired. It can almost be 
said that there are no mechanical troubles with elec- 
trical machinery. Broadly speaking, there are no 
new principles involved in the application of electrical 
apparatus to ship propulsion. It is true that ship 
conditions differ from land conditions in certain re- 
spects, but there is no phase of the application which 
presents any really serious difficulty. The most im- 
portant adverse condition is the deleterious effect. of 
salt and moisture, which is easily surmounted by 
proper insulation of the windings and circuits, as is 
obvious from the several years of successful operation 
of present electric propulsion equipments. There can, 
therefore, be no question as to the reliability of 
electrical propulsive equipment. 


ECONOMY 

Economy is an important factor, and must be given 
due consideration. To properly analyze this item, 
it is necessary to consider all equipment involved in 
the propulsion, with respect to fuel, water, lubricants 
and supplies. The relative proportions of these items. — 
vary considerably in the different types of propulsive 
equipments. The turbine-electric and the geared 
turbine’ compare very closely in economy when all 
items are considered. The losses in the reversing 
elements of geared. turbines, the losses in the gears 
and the power required to circulate the additional 
lubricating oil, detract appreciably from the gain which 
the geared turbine would otherwise have over the turbine- 
electric because of the inherent electrical losses in the 
latter. Generally speaking, the net economy of a prop- 
erly designed and constructed geared turbine drive 
should be better than a turbine-electric drive, even 
though full advantage is taken of every practical source 
of gain in the latter. The difference, however, is per- 
haps hardly of sufficient magnitude to be the dominating 
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factor in arriving at a final selection. The economy of 
a reciprocating engine drive is obviously poorer than 
that of a properly designed turbine drive of either type 
for the reason that the reciprocating engine cannot 
utilize the same expansion of the steam. 

It has been advanced that the turbine for the turbine- 
electric system, being a one-direction rotation machine, 
can utilize higher superheat than the geared turbine, 
because of the reversing element of the latter, thus 
resulting in better overall economy. With the present 
installations, this condition is true to some extent. 
However, with proper attention given to this factor, 
geared turbines can be designed to operate without 
detriment with steam superheated 150 to 200 deg. 
fahr., which is fairly close to the practical limit. of 
superheat on board ship, as there are other items aside 
from the turbines which are affected by high superheats 
to the extent of fixing limitations. 

Obviously from a fuel consumption standpoint, the 
direct Diesel and Diesel-electric propulsive equipments 
offer by far the best economy. Of these two types, it 
would appear, offhand, that the direct Diesel drive is 
decidedly superior to the Diesel-electric; however, it 
will be shown later that there are certain limitations 
in the direct Diesel drive which offset its advantage 

. in fuel per brake horse-power-hour over the Diesel- 
electric. Here again, it is obvious that all items related 
to the propulsive equipment must be taken into con- 
sideration to obtain the ultimate answer. 


WEIGHT 


The item of weight would probably show more 
variance than other items owing to differences. of ar- 
rangement, design, foundations, etc., in the practise 
of the several ship builders. The importance of weight 
depends upon the type of ship, cargo, and trade route. 
Usually, however, weight is an important item as it has 
a direct effect upon the total fuel consumption and the 
amount of cargo that can be carried with a: given 
displacement. Here again, it is necessary to consider 
all items related to the propulsive equipment... A cor- 
2) rect comparison of weight necessitates that the equip- 
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ments under consideration be on the same basis relative 
to overload, factor of safety and arrangement. This is 
particularly important in comparisons between electric 
drive equipments. Where one equipment affords an 
advantage in flexibility of reserve, however, it is usually 
at some sacrifice in weight, and an allowance must be 
made. 


SPACE 


Space is important.in that it has a direct bearing 
upon the bulk of cargo that can be carried. Its relative 
importance depends somewhat upon the location of 
the machinery, 7. e., whether the machinery is located 
amidship or aft, or both. Space is affected by the 
distribution of machinery and the relative saving 
depends somewhat upon the practise of the various 
ship builders in that respect. General analysis of the 
space factors which have been made thus far gives the 
advantage to the direct-connected Diesel and Diesel- 
electric types of propulsive equipment, the saving 
being effected by the elimination of the boilers and 
reduction of fuel and water tanks. Of the turbine- 
electric and geared turbine types, the space factor is in 
favor of the geared turbine, except in special cases. The 
general arrangement of the engine room, number of 
propellers and the beam of the ship have a direct effect 
upon the space occupied as a result of machinery 
distribution. By locating the condensers underneath 
the turbines in electric drives, the total floor space can 
be greatly reduced. 

‘Cost 


A definite comparison of costs is still a difficult 
task owing to the continued unsettled conditions. On 
the basis of equal performance in regard to propeller 
torque and speed, the cost including all items related 
to the propulsive equipment should run in the order 
of direct-Diesel, turbine-electric, geared turbine, and 
Diesel-electric, the latter being the cheapest. The 
paradox in the relative cost of direct-Diesel and Diesel- 
electric is explained by the condition that small Diesel 
engines and generators for Diesel-electric drives can 
be manufactured ultimately on a large production 
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basis and stocked, whereas the engines for direct- 
Diesel drive, and to a large extent, the two types of 
turbine drive, because of their large size and weight, 
must almost of necessity be a building proposition. 
On the basis of standardized drives, there should not 
be a great deal in favor of the geared turbine as com- 
pared with the turbine-electric drive. This comparison 
will vary somewhat with the different manufacturers. 

The initial cost of the propulsive equipment has a 
direct effect upon the net earning power of the ship, 
because of interest, depreciation and insurance charges, 
and therefore, cost is an important item. 


OPERATION 


In regard to operation, it is realized that the present 
operators are largely men who are more familiar with 
reciprocating engines than with other types of 
machinery, and that for this reason, certain difficulties 
are likely to be encountered in placing electrical equip- 
ments in their hands. The author believes that this 
thought should not be a consideration, as it is a 
temporary condition only. The horse car driver be- 
came the motorman of the electric car, the reciprocating 
plant operator became the turbine plant operator in 
thecentral station, the steam locomotive engineer became 
the electric locomotive engineer (engineers now operating 
electric locomotives are reluctant to return to the steam 
locomotive), and similarly countless examples may be 
mentioned to show that change in machinery represents 
no obstacle. Successful operators of electrical machin- 
ery need not have sufficient knowledge of it to under- 
stand the details of its design. This is not the case on 
land and there is no greater reason for it on the sea. 
The operator should, however, know the operating 
characteristics of electrical apparatus and how to take 
care of it. 

The same question was raised in the case of geared 
turbines only a few years ago, yet today there is nearly 
a sufficient number of competent geared turbine 
operators to take care of all the geared turbine ships. 
The same will be the case with operators for electric 
ships. It is merely a matter of training and education 
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and it is certainly a reflection upon the intelligence of 
the age to classify the present limited knowledge as 
an obstacle for consideration. 

‘The following is a probable list of the operating 
personnel for the principal types of drives. The cost 
of operating personnel as based upon this list would, 
therefore, be in the order of,—direct-connected Diesel, 
turbine-electric, geared turbine, reciprocating engine, 
and Diesel-electric: 


TABLE OF PROBABLE-OPERATING PERSONNEL. 
} 


Recipro- Direct 
cating Geared -| Turbine |connected| Diesel 
engine turbine electric diesel electric 
| 
* * * 
OhHef Via. aes 1 1 1 1 1 
Ist. Asst....... 1 1 1 1 
E ‘2nd. Asst...... 1 1 1 1 1 
8 3rd. Asst...... 1 1 1 1 1 
4 Jr. Engrs.:.... 0 0 0 3 0 
S Electricians. .. 0 0 1 1 1 
&’ Oilers:........ 3 3 3 6 6 
Firemen....... 6 6 6 0 0 
Totalo....': 13 13 14 14 1 
gd 1st., 2d or 3d... 1 1 1 1 1 
E Junior Engrs... 0 0 (0) | (0) 
Electricians... 0 0 0 tt) 0 
3 OUCES csp 1 1 1 2 2 
3 Firemen....... 2 2 2 (0) 0 
(=) ——— ee ee ra 
Totalows.. ss 4 4 4 4 3 


*Based on oil burning ships. For coal ships, the operating personnel 
would be augmented by three coal passers. 


MAINTENANCE 


Although there are practically no data available on 
the maintenance of electrical propulsive equipments 
(except battleships), there is no reason to anticipate 
any great difference between, sea and land practise. 
As a matter of fact, there is reason to anticipate less 
maintenance for the reason that the load conditions 
and control operations are less severe than is the case 
with most land installations involving large machinery. 
If the equipment is given proper care and inspection, 
the maintenance item will be low, as the absence of 
rubbing parts (except for the bearings), leaves little 
to get out of order. Electrical machinery does not 
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wear as is the case with other machinery... Further- 
more, all probable repairs are such as can be made 
aboard the ship without the use of an elaborate machine 
shop. 

PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS 

The inherent performance characteristics of electrical 
machines are particularly well suited to ship propulsion. 
Having identical operating characteristics in either 
direction of rotation, all types of electric drive inher- 
ently afford, or can be made to afford, full torque and 
power for reversal. For reasons of economy, space and 
cost, the reversing element of a geared turbine is 
designed to give only 40 per cent to 60 per cent power 
in the reverse direction. It has been claimed that full 
reverse power is not essential to a merchant ship, and 
this is true under ordinary conditions. In emergency, 
however, it is desirable to stop the ship very quickly, 
and in this connection it might be pointed out that the 
electric ship can be stopped in considerably less time 
than a geared turbine ship. This is not altogether 
the result of less backing power, but is due to a great 
extent to the inefficiency of the reversing element of 
the geared turbine causing an enormous draft on the 
boilers which greatly reduces the steam pressure. 

In reversing, the energy put into. the screws bythe 
action of the water and the stored energy in the rotat- 
ing parts attached to the propeller shaft, must be 
dissipated in some manner. . In the case of the geared 
turbine, this energy is consumed. in doing work on the 
steam. In the case of a-c. electric drives, the energy 
of reversal is dissipated in the motor and generator 
windings, the rotors of the motors, or in external 
resistors connected to the rotor circuits, depending 
upon the type of motor used. In d-c. electric drives, 
the reversal energy must be absorbed elsewhere in the 
system. “The amount of energy to be dissipated or 
absorbed in the case of a given ship depends entirely 
upon the time taken to stop the screws. The instant 
the screws commence to turn over in the reverse direc- 
tion, the system must supply the energy and all further 
stopping energy is dissipated at the propellers. There 
are two factors to be considered in stopping, namely, 
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the energy returned through the propellers, and the 
stored energy in the propellers and the motor armatures. 
Analysis shows that reversing even at full speed is not 
a serious problem, and that it does not place as severe 
requirements upon the electrical machinery as does 
turning with hard-over rudder. The details of the 
distribution and absorption of the energy of reversal 
would occupy too much space to be discussed at this 
time. Suffice it for the present to say, that the in- 
herent facilities afforded by. electrical. systems for 
dissipating energy and for giving full power in either 
direction are what make the electric drives ideally 
suited for stopping. The time required to stop an 
electric ship is the same as, or less than, that of other 
drives. 


Description of Electrical Propulsive Equipments 
GENERAL CLASSIFICATION 


Electrical systems for ship propulsion may be clas- 
sified into two general types from the standpoint of 
the prime movers, namely, turbine-electric and Diesel- 
electric. Due to the inherent performance of these 
two types of prime movers, both kinds of electric 
machinery are used; a-c. machinery with turbine- 
electric because the a-c. generator is inherently suitable 
for direct connection to the economical high-speed 
turbine: and d-c. machinery with Diesel-electric 
drive because the inherent characteristics of the d-c. 
generator are ideally suited to Diesel engine per- 
formance. 

The electrical equipment for turbine-electric drive 
may be further sub-divided as follows, in regard ee the 
type of motor: 


Ordinary, and with 


Wound secondary : 
power factor correction 


1 Induction , 
Squirrel cage 


Combined squirrel cage and wound secondary 
2 Synchronous 


In the case of the Diesel-electric drive, there is no 
broad subdivision, As a minor classification, this 
type of drive might be subdivided with respect to the 
method of generator operation, 7. e., series and parallel. 
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However, series operation is so vastly superior that 
parallel operation can be disregarded except for the 
purpose of comparison. 


UnNITs INVOLVED 
A complete turbine-electric drive involves the fol- 
lowing apparatus: 


Boiler plant Motor 
Evaporation plant Oiling system 
Condenser plant Exciter set 
Turbine Control 
Generator 


A complete Diesel-electric drive involves the fol- 
lowing apparatus: 

Diesel engines 

Generators 

Motors 

Small auxiliary air compressors 

Air bottles 

Exciters 

Fuel pumps, (if not attached to engine) 

Lubricating pumps, (if not attached to engine) 

Control 

TURBINE-ELECTRIC 

With turbine-electric drive, the electrical equip- 
ment is of the a-c. type, principally for the reason 
that a-c. turbo generators are inherently better suited 
for the high economical speeds of turbines. The speed 
at which the turbine operates is influenced by the pro- 
peller speed because of the limitation in the number 
of poles of the motor. Theoretically, an a-c. motor 
can be built for any even number of poles, but in prac- 
tise such factors as power factor, (induction motor), 
diameter and assembly, fix the limit in the neighborhood 
of 60 to 72 poles. As the motor speed and number 
of poles fix the generator and turbine speed, there is 
consequently an approximately fixed limit to turbine 
speeds. Incidentally, in the case of practically all 
merchant ships, this speed is lower than the most 
economical speed of the turbine. As the propeller is 
most efficient when designed and operated at low speeds, . 
it is advisable not to exceed 90 to 100 rev. per min. 
for the ordinary merchant ship. 
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Assuming a propeller speed of 100 rev. per min., 
a 60-pole motor and a two-pole generator, the generator 
and consequently the turbine would operate at 3000 
rev. per min. (neglecting the slip in case of the in- 
duction motor). This gives a reduction from the tur- 
bine to the propeller of 30:1, which is approximately 
the same irrespective of the type of motor used. 

Fig. 1 shows a diagrammatic scheme of connections 
for an induction motor drive of the wound secondary 
type. Power is supplied from the _ turbine-driven 


Exciter Set of 


Secondary 
Control 


Reversers ; 


Control Board 


Instruments 


Gauges 


Operating} Levers 


Interlocking Bed i 
; 


Fic. 1—Wovunp-Seconpary Inpuction-Moror Drive 
Diagrammatic scheme of connections. 


generator to the induction motor through one of the 
reversers. The generator is excited from one of the 
auxiliary geared turbine d-c. sets. Whether the aux- 
iliary set would supply generator excitation only, or 
simultaneously furnish ship’s auxiliary power, depends 
principally upon the electrification of engine room aux- 
iliaries, winches, etc. 

The turbine is under the control of a governor 
capable of rhe A constant speed over about 75 
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per cent of the entire speed range. The governor 
speed control valve is regulated from the control stand 
by an oil relay valve or system or rods and levers, 
depending upon the type of governor used. The pro- 
peller speed is adjusted by throttling the turbine as 
in the case of a geared turbine drive. The turbine is 
started and brought up to its “idling speed” by the 
throttle valve at the turbine. 


Similarly, the generator field switch and rheostat, 
and the ahead and back switches are controlled from 
the control stand by means of levers. These levers 
are mechanically interlocked so that it is necessary 
to follow the proper sequence of operations in starting, 
stopping and maneuvering. 

Usually, the reversers are interlocked with the field 
lever so that the field lever must be in the “‘off”’ position 
before the reversers can be opened or closed. Similarly 
the field is interlocked with the turbine speed control 
lever so that the control valve must be set for low speed 
before the field can be opened or closed. 


The secondary control is automatic, being either 
of the solenoid contactor or motor-operated contactor 
type. The actuating means is energized through con- 
tacts on the field lever near the end ofits stroke. This 
arrangement insures the establishment of voltage at 
the motor before closing the secondary accelerating 
switches. Similarly, moving the field lever to the 
“off” position, opens the secondary switches. 

The operating levers and a complete complement 
of electrical instruments and steam gages are arranged 
convenient to the operator, the instruments and gages 
being mounted on a panel directly above or in front of 
the levers. By observing the instruments, the operator 
will be kept informed at all times of the performance 
of all machines, even though the machines be obscured 
from his view. 

By a suitable arrangement of the switches and con- 
trol levers, the entire maneuvering of a ship of any 
size and any number of screws, can be under De com- 
plete control of one operator. 
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The interlocking system necessitates the following 
sequence of operation: 


A—Starting Ahead (Turbine Idling): 

1. Close Reverser in ‘“‘Ahead’’ position, 

2. Close Fretp and establish excitation, 

3. Adjust Turpine Spnep to desired value after secondary 

is completely short-circuited. (Indicated by pilot light) 

B—Stopping: 

1. Move Turstne SPeep control lever to idling position, 

2. Move Fre.p lever to ‘‘off’’ position. 

3. Move Reverser to ‘‘off’’ position. 
C—Starting Back: 

1. Close Reverser in “‘Back”’ position, 

2. Close Fievp and establish excitation, 

3. Adjust Tursine Speep-to desired value after secondary 

is completely short-circuited. 

D—Reversing (From Ahead Operation): 
Move Tursine Spzep control lever to idling position, 
Move Fie.p lever to “‘off”’ position, 
Move Reverser from “Ahead” to ‘‘Back’’ position, 
Move Firtp lever to full excitation, 
Bring up TurBINE Speep after motor has pulled into step. 


Cue Na 


The above description applies to a single-screw drive 
having but one turbine set. For a multiple-screw 
ship having generating sets for port and starboard 
sides, the operation would be the same for each side 
of the ship, as just described. 

The above operations are based upon switching when 
the current in the circuits has been reduced to very 
low values, or nearly dead circuit conditions. This 
arrangement is not really necessary, as, with small 
powers, it is is not essential to open the generator 
field; however, it may be justified in the light of con- 
servatism. In any event, the reversers are so designed 
that they are entirely capable of opening full power. 

The salient features of the wound-secondary- 
induction-motor drive are its inherent torque charac- 
teristics and the ease of handling. _ While the secondary 
control necessitates a few additional switches, this. is 
fully compensated for by the fact that the propeller 
energy of reversal, and the slip energy of reversal and 
starting is dissipated in resistors external to the motor. 
The importance of this is dependent upon the amount 
of reversing that is done, particularly from full speed. 
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This system, therefore, represents the most conser- 
vative arrangement of turbine electric drive. 

The squirrel-cage motor system is shown in Figi22) 
and it will be noted that the electrical connections 
are the same as for the wound- -secondary motor system, 
except that there is no secondary control. This system 
is, therefore, somewhat simpler than the wound- 
secondary motor system from an electrical connection 
standpoint, both inside and outside the motor. It 
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Fig. 2—Squirret-Cace Inpuction-Moror Drive 


Diagrammatic scheme of connections. 


also has a slight advantage in cost in that the motor is 
less expensive to build. The squirrel-cage motor is 
shorter because of the absence of collector rings. It 
has a disadvantage in conservatism and torque charac- 
teristics. 

The power factor of either of the induction motor 
systems is less than unity, the exact value depending 
upon the number of poles and certain design features. 
For the ordinary merchant ship requirements, these 
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motors would have power factors of approximately 
70 per cent, the wound-secondary motor having the 
higher power factor of the two, by a small amount. 
The induction motor drive, therefore, requires a genera- 
tor with kv-a. capacity in excess of its kw. capacity, 
which adds somewhat to its weight and size, and which 
detracts a very small amount from its efficiency. 

The efficiency of the squirrel-cage induction motor 
of ordinary design is slightly less than that of the wound- 
secondary motor, for the reason that sufficient perma- 
nent resistance must be incorporated in the rotor 
windings to obtain the required torque for reversal 
without excessive current. In large motors with spe- 
cial double secondary windings, the required torque 
can be obtained without excessive current and the 
running efficiency can be improved somewhat. Such 
motors are in use on propeller drives at the present 
day. 

TURBINE ELECTRIC 
(Synchronous) 


Fig. 3 shows a diagrammatic scheme of connections 
for a synchronous motor drive. Power is supplied 
from the turbine-driven generator to the synchronous 
motor through one of the reversers. The generator 
and motor fields are excited from a three-wire, d-c. 
exciter set. The synchronous motor system differs 
from the induction motor system only insofar as the 
synchronous motor itself affects the details of control 
and generator capacity, the main features of turbine- 
electric drive being otherwise the same. 

Although the characteristics of the ordinary syn- 
chronous motors are not suitable for ship propulsion, 
the synchronous motor can be modified to give charac- 
teristics which meet the requirements. The modi- 
fication consists in providing the rotor with a substan- 
tial induction winding of such design and arrangement 
as will not seriously detract from certain purely syn- 
chronous motor characteristics which are desirable. 

The maneuvering operations can be accomplished 
in more than one way. If appreciable torque is re- 
quired to reverse, the method which appears to be 
most favorable is to utilize the synchronous ¢harac- 
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teristics and the induction characteristics at different 

stages of the reversing cycle. The motor is stopped 

as a synchronous generator loading into the generator 

windings which form a dead load (generator field 

not being excited), then is brought up to nearly syn- 

chronous speed in the reverse direction as an induction 

motor, and finally is pulled into step with the genera- 

tor as a synchronous motor. With this method, ‘the 

sequence of operation for reversing would. be approx- 

imately as follows: 

Reduce turbine to idling speed (25 per cent.). 

Open generator and motor fields, 

Reverse motor connections, 

Apply motor field excitation bringing motor to rest, 

De-energize motor field, 

Energize generator field to double value, bringing motor 
to nearly synchronous speed as induction motor, 

7. Apply normal excitation to motor field, pulling motor into 
synchronism with generator, 

8. Adjust speed to desired value. 

The method described above is preferable where 
appreciable torque is required during reversing. Usu- 
ally, however, sufficient torque will be developed by 
the simpler method of reversing as an induction motor, 
in which case the cycle of operation will be as follows: 

1. Reduce turbine to idling speed (25 per cent), 

2. Open generator and motor fields, 

3. Reverse motor connections, 

4. Energize generator field to double value, bringing motor 
to rest and reversing it to nearly Spanronous speed, 
as an induction motor, 

5. Apply normal excitation. to motor field, pulling motor 
into synchronism with generator, 

6. Reduce generator field to normal, 

7. Adjust speed to desired value. 


This method, therefore, simplifies the sequence to 
the extent of omitting one step and eliminating the 
generator action of the synchronous motor. 

Although eight and seven steps respectively have 
been indicated in the sequence, some of the steps 
can be combined so as to reduce the actual number of 
lever operations to a reasonable amount. : 
Although the synchronous motor requires special 
design and introduces additional complications in the 
control, it has the important inherent characteristic 
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of unity power factor. The unity power factor results 
in slightly decreased weight and size, and consequently 
less cost of the motor and generator. Taking the 
drive as a whole, and considering that both motor and 
generator must be excited from a separate source at a 
cost of atleast twice the steam per kw-hr. as the main 
turbine, the efficiency improvement over the induction 
motor drive is more apparent than real. Therefore, 
the principal advantages of the synchronous motor 
drive as compared with the ordinary induction motor 


‘Three-Wire 
Exciter Set 


{[}- Generator 


Ojperating| Levers ‘ 
Interlocking Bed 
Fig. 3—Syncuronous Motor Drive 
Diagrammatic scheme of connections, 2 
drive are a slight saving in cost, weight and space, with 
a possible inappreciable margin in efficiency. 


TURBINE ELECTRIC 
(Induction with Power Factor Correction) 

_ The unity power factor advantage of the synchronous 
motor system is also available with a wound-secondary 
induction motor system in which the low lagging power 
factor is corrected to unity. This arrangement not. 
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only provides a system of the same weight, space and 
cost of the synchronous system, but in addition pos- 
sesses the superior torque characteristics and simplicity 
of control of the wound-secondary induction system. 

The diagrammatic scheme of connections is shown in 
Fig. 4. It will be noted that this is the same as the 
wound-secondary induction motor system shown in 
Fig. 1, except that power factor corrective apparatus 
has been added. The scheme functions in the same 
manner and sequence as that shown in Fig. 1 until the 
motor is in step with the generator, and at this point 
the power factor corrective apparatus is caused to 
function. The corrective apparatus consists of a 
Le Blanc phase advancer driven by a small d-c. motor, 
the speed of which may be varied to suit the power 
factor correction desired. The function of the phase 
advancer is somewhat similar to that of the d-c. ex- 
citer in the case of the synchronous motor in that it 
supplies excitation to the induction motor. The con- 
nection is made to the secondary or rotor winding and 
thus excitation is supplied through the secondary 
instead of through the primary, with the result that 
the primary current is all “power” current, which 
means “‘unity’”’ power factor. 

The phase advancer is a small commutating machine 
of very simple construction. The losses in the phase 
advancer consist of the internal copper loss due to the 
secondary current, almost negligible iron losses, fric- 
tion, windage and brush drop. The total of these 
losses is very little and compares very favorably with 
the excitation power of the synchronous motor. 

The induction motor used with this system is simple . 
in construction, smaller, lighter and consequently less 
expensive than the. motor used with the ordinary 
wound-secondary induction motor system. The 
generator is the same as that for the synchronous 
motor drive. Thus, the induction motor drive with 
the phase advancer not only provides the advantages 
- resulting from unity power factor, but in addition 
provides the superior torque characteristics of the 
wound-secondary induction motor for maneuvering, 
and also obviates the necessity for synchronous opera- 
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tion with the generator. In fact, it combines all the 
desirable features and characteristics of both systems, 
without complications. 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC 
For practical reasons, direct current only is feasible 
with Diesel-electric drive. This will be evident by a 
proper analysis of the performance of Diesel engines 
in connection with the characteristics involved in 
applying a-c. and d-c. machinery, due consideration 
of ship requirements being taken into account. To 
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obtain the best results with Diesel-electric drive, it is 
necessary to provide several relatively small and 
moderately high-speed generating sets for supplying 
power to single or double-unit direct-connected propel- . 
ling motors. Not only must the generated power 
divide evenly or proportionately between the generating 
units, but the system must also be such as will conven- 
iently and economically lend itself to speed control. 
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In the case of alternating current, it would be 
necessary to operate the generators in parallel. To 
operate a-c. generators in parallel necessitates the very 
closest speed regulation and practically identical 
angular velocities of all prime movers. To visualize 
properly this exacting requirement, it must be re- 
membered that satisfactory parallel operation of a-c. 
generators necessitates that the angular’ displacement 
of the field poles of one machine with respect to another 
must not vary more than approximately + 3 electrical 
degrees, or a total of 6 electrical degrees. Since 360 
electrical degrees constitute the space between ad- 
jacent like poles, the total variation in mechanical 
degrees, for example, in the case of a 20-pole machine, 
must not exceed 0.6 degree. While successful opera- 
tion under such requirements is carried out in several 
land installations where the prime movers operate at 
constant speed, it is not considered safe practise on 
- board ship where the necessity for varying the speed of 

all sets simultaneously introduces another very serious 
difficulty. To overcome this condition successfully, 
would require absolutely perfect engine governors 
which would function 100 per cent perfect at any speed: 
setting. The speed of the motor could be varied by 
the rheostatic method, thus allowing the engines to 
operate at constant speed; however, this method is 
extremely wasteful at reduced speed operation, and 
at best offers a solution for only one of the many 
difficulties. It is for these reasons that alternating 
current is not suitable for Diesel-electric propulsion. 

Direct current not only obviates all of the above 
difficulties, but possesses many advantages in the way 
of operation, control and reserve power. With direct 
current, we have the choice between two methods of 
generator operation, 7. e., parallel and series. From 
the standpoint of engine performance only, parallel 
operation of d-c. generators is entirely feasible and 
easily accomplished. However, when considering 
economical methods of speed control of the propeller 
motors, another factor enters which makes parallel 
operation difficult, even with d-c. machines. This is 
explained below. 
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With direct current, we have a choice between two 
methods of motor speed control, 7. e., armature rheo- 
static and generator voltage control. Armature con- 
trol is not only unjustifiably wasteful at reduced speed 
operation, but also adds complication to the control. 
On the other hand, the voltage control method is 
practically 100 per cent economical and provides an 
ease and a flexibility of control unapproachable by 
other systems. In the case of very small drives, arma- 
ture rheostatic control might be selected because of 
factors not related to the propulsive equipment making 


Fig. 5—Dinsent Enecrric Drive 
Diagrammatic scheme of connections. 


it preferable to have a constant voltage system which 
is common to the propulsion and auxiliary circuits. 
For a drive of any appreciable size, the best results 
are obtained by isolating the propulsive equipment 
so that immediate maneuvering can be done without 
affecting non-related circuits. Therefore, having an 
isolated plant for propulsion only, voltage control is 
obviously the method to use. 

With parallel operation of generators, voltage con- 
trol isnotsimple of accomplishment. To vary satisfac-. 
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torily the voltage of two or more generators simultane- 
ously over the full range from zero to maximum, 
necessitates very closely and very carefully adjusted 
field rheostats, generators with practically identical 
saturation curves, and engines with practically identical 
regulation; or, some complicated and delicate auto- 
matic voltage balancing instrument. 

The series arrangement of generators, however, is 
ideal from every standpoint such as operation, control, 
economy, simplicity, flexibility, reserve, etc. The 
series arrangement, in eliminating parallel operation 
of generators, obviates the necessity for close regula- 
tion and hence simple engine governors and simple 
field rheostats are entirely satisfactory. In other words, 
satisfactory operation is independent of variation in 
voltage between the different generators. 

Besides the operating advantages, the series ar- 
rangement inherently provides for full power from each 
of the remaining generators in case of casualty to one 
or more of the generating sets without providing ad- 
ditional capacity, and consequently additional weight 
in the motor. To obtain full power from each of the 
remaining sets with parallel operation would neces- 
sitate increasing the motor field in order to lower its 
speed to such a value as would require the total capacity 
of the remaining units, thus necessitating a larger and 
heavier motor. 

Fig. 5 shows a diagrammatic scheme of connections 
for a single-screw Diesel-electric drive. In this par- 
ticular case, there are six generating sets and one double- 
unit direct-connected motor. The six generators and 
the two motor units are connected in series. The 
machines are distributed electrically as follows: three 
generators, one motor unit, three generators and one 
motor unit, to reduce the voltage strain, or the maxi- 
mum voltage to ground at any two points to one-half 
the total voltage of the system. The voltage of each 
generator being 250, we have in effect a 1500-volt 
system with only 750-volt insulation requirements. 
The advantages of this arrangement are obvious, 
especially in the case of large capacity drives and 
where there are several generators involved. The 
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diagram shows an arrangement for using as many as 
may be desired of the main generating sets for supply- 
ing power to the ship’s auxiliaries when in port. Al- 
though the generators (and motors) operate as pure 
shunt machines when driving the ship, series windings 
on the generators are automatically placed in circuit 
when the generators are connected to the auxiliary 
bus, and therefore, the generators operate as compound 
machines when supplying the auxiliary load, and when 
used for this purpose the generators are operated in 
parallel. Arranging the generators for supplying 
power to the ship’s auxiliary bus determines the volt- 
age of the individual machines (250 volts). 

The motors and generators being pure shunt-wound 
machines, the motor speed is adjusted to any value 
within the requirements by the voltage control system. 
In this system, the generator and motor fields are 
separately excited (preferably from the same excita- 
tion source). The motor fields are excited at constant 
potential, and in one direction, whereas the generator 
field excitation is varied to obtain the motor speed 
desired. With this arrangement, the speed of the 
motors is directly proportional to the generator volt- 
age and, therefore, any motor speed from zero to the 
maximum in either direction is obtained by merely 
manipulating the generator field rheostat (a common 
rheostat is used for all generators). Since the rheostat 
handles only the generator field. current which is 1 
per cent to 114 per cent of the generator rating, the 
simplicity and economy of the control is obvious. 
With the type of rheostat used, the excitation of the 
generators may be varied from full excitation in one 
direction to full excitation in the opposite direction, 
without opening the field circuit, and therefore, the 
ship can be brought from full speed ahead to full speed 
astern without opening a single circuit. 

Reserve power in the event of casualty to prime 
movers is greater with this type of drive than with any 
other. On the basis of the power varying as the cube 
of the speed, a three-engine unit Diesel-electric ship 
can make 88 per cent speed with two generators ue 
70 per cent speed with one generator. . 
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The Diesel-electric has the greatest range of applica- 
tion of any of the economical drives (geared turbine 
and turbine-electric not excepted). Because of the 
inherent merits of this drive, it is very suitably applied 
to merchant ships, barges, river-boats, lake boats, 
ferry boats, small coast-wise vessels, yachts, fishing 
boats, coast guard cutters, cable laying ships, and any 
ship within its capacity requiring refined control and 
economical operation over a wide range of speed. 

As compared with any type of steam drive, the prin- 
cipal advantages of the Diesel-electriec are: 

Fuel consumption, 

Weight, 

Control, 

Considerably more reserve power in case of casualty 
to prime movers. 

The principal advantages of the Diesel-electric 
drive as compared with direct Diesel drive are: 

Reliability. Cylinder parts being thinner are not 
subjected to such high temperature strains in heads 
and liners as are the large low speed engines, and con- 
quently, there will be fewer breakages of these parts. 
Years of application and service demonstrate beyond 
a doubt the full reliability of electrical machinery. 

Maneuvering Ability and Control... The control. is 
extremely simple, easily understood, and can be placed — 
anywhere on the ship. The engines run at constant 
speed and hence the engine reversing gear is eliminated. 

Weight. On a very conservative basis, the Diesel- 
electric should show at least 100 pounds less per pro- 
peller shaft horse power. : 

Propeller Application. Propeller speed not restricted, 
and in the case of large ships, one propeller would be used 
for Diesel-electric, whereas, because of engine con- 
ditions, two would be used with direct Diesel. 

Reserve Power in Case of Casualty. Very much 
greater with the Diesel-electric. . 

Maintenance. For reasons under “Reliability”, the 
maintenance should be less. Furthermore, due to 
smaller parts and reserve power, repairs to Diesel- 
electric engines can usually be made on board ship 
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while under way, providing sea conditions permit. 
The engines for Diesel-electric are designed and built 
on the same conservative basis as direct-drive Diesels, 
and are not the high-speed, short-lived submarine type. 

Less Starting Air. Diesel-electrie requires starting 
air only during the initial start in port. Subsequently 
engines may be started electrically. No air is used 
during reversing and consequently, the air problem is 
reduced to simplest terms. 

Fuel Consumption. There would be little difference 
in the net fuel oil and lubricating oil consumption as 
the increased efficiency of screw and the reduced 
strutt losses, with the low-speed single-propeller Diesel- 
electric, offset the twin-screw arrangement of the direct 
Diesel. From a standpoint of piston speed, the en- 
gines used for Diesel-electric drive are no different 
than direct-connected engines. (The former exceeds 
the latter only in revolutions per minute). 

Cost. The cost of Diesel-electric in some cases is less 
than the cost of direct-connected Diesel drive on 
present day figures, and will generally show a greater 
gap when fully developed along standardized lines. 


GENERAL SUMMARY FOR MERCHANT SHIP ELECTRIC 
DRIVES 


In the way of a summary relative to all types of 
electric propulsive equipments for merchant ships, 
the following salient features may be reviewed: 

1. Electric drive is as reliable as any drive suitable 
for ship propulsion. 

2. Maintenance and repairs should not exceed those 
of other drives, and in some cases should show a saving. 

3. Electric drive is ideal for ship propulsion, and 
will soon be recognized (if it is not already recognized) 
as a standard type along with the reciprocating engine, 
geared turbine and Diesel engine drives. 

4. Electrical machines have longer life than en- 
gines or geared turbines (drives) and do not decrease 
in efficiency with age. / 

5. Electric drive (Diesel-electric) is as reliable as 
any economical drive generally; weighs less than any 
other drive; is as economical as the best; in most cases 
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costs less than any other drive;* provides more reserve 
power in case of casualty to prime movers; and affords 
simplest and most flexible control. 


War Vessels 


The electric propulsive equipments for war vessels 
have been described and discussed in many articles 
in the technical press, and therefore, only the principal 
phases will be dealt with here. 

The fact that the last nineteen capital ships of the 
U.S. Navy are, or will be equipped with electric drive, 
is sufficient testimony in behalf of what the builders and 
users of war vessels think of its merits.. The prime 
requisite of reliability in any type of machinery de- 
signed to propel war vessels was recognized in the elec- 
trical machinery at the time of the first installation. 
Also the calculations showed that the unit fuel consump- 
tion over a wide range of operating speeds should be 
better than anything yet proposed. Service operation 
of two 30,000-h. p. electrically propelled battleships 
has indisputably proved that the reliability is all that 
was claimed, and that the fuel economy as compared 
with other ships of the same type using direct-con- 
nected turbines with geared cruising turbines, is vastly 
superior. 

Two other factors in which the electric drive shows a 
marked improvement over other drives, have been 
emphasized since the first battleship was built, namely, 
the superior protection from torpedo attack afforded 
the machinery by virtue of the arrangement of the elec- 
tric plant, and the superior maneuvering qualities of 
the electric drive. The large horse power require- 
ments of the present war vessels (60,000 h.p. and 
180,000 h. p.) preclude the use of reciprocating en- 
gine drive, and this leaves electric drive with a 
decided maneuvering advantage over any other form 
of turbine drive. 

Of the two types of electric propulsive equipments, 
only the turbine-electric is suitable for propelling war 
_ vessels, because of the large capacities required. The 


*It is predicted that future developments will bring the item 
of cost below that of any other drive. 
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nineteen drives installed and building employ essen- 
tially the same system in that induction motors are 
used in all cases. In details, the systems differ in 
regard to the type of induction motor. Of the three 
ships in service, (the Maryland having been recently 
commissioned), the New Mexico motors have: the 
double squirrel-cage rotor winding, the Tennessee 
motors have the form-wound rotor with external start- 
ing and maneuvering resistance, and the Maryland 
motors have combined single squirrel-cage and form- 
wound rotors. Each of these arrangements has its 
advocates. However, continued. service alone will 
decide which method is the most suitable, all factors 
being considered. 

Because of limitations in weight and space factors, 
electric drive is not well suited to small, high-power, 
fast craft such as destroyers and scout cruisers. In 
the case of ships where conditions are suitable for elec- 
tric drive, the following dicussion of the more important 
factors will be of interest: 


RELIABILITY 


In all phases of the industrial field where electricity 
has entered, it has proved its reliability. With a good 
record for reliability behind it, electricity has set 
out to establish a similar record on the sea, and the 
experience of the two large battleships thus far equipped 
with electric propelling machinery, and in service, 
shows that there will be a duplication of past satis- 
factory performance. The electrical machinery will 
be found to be in good condition long after the ship 
has become obsolete. 

The arrangement of units and distribution of power 
make it possible to supply balanced power to all 
screws in the event of casualty to one of the prime 
movers. In other words, the electric drive possesses an 
inherent advantage in regard to reserve power. 


ECONOMY 


Regardless of calculations, the recorded ronan 
of the electrically propelled battleship New Mexico 
has proved the superiority of the electric battleship in 
respect to fuel consumption. Recently _ published 
figures in the Marine Review show that the Idaho 
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and Mississippi use 20 per cent more oil at 10 knots 
than the New Mewico; 42.7 per cent more at 13 knots, 
48 per cent more at 16 knots, 40.1 per cent more at 19 
knots, and 32 per cent more at full power. This superi- 
ority in fuel consumption is not altogether due to the 
main units, as the figures include the oil consumed 
by the auxiliaries. There is enough difference, how- 
ever, to show conclusively that the comparison is 
very favorable to the electric ship. 

To show that the advantage in fuel consumption 
demonstrated by the New Mexicoisnot a mere incident, 
itis well tonote that the Tennessee, which is a later ship, 
is showing even better results than the New Mexico, 
as was indicated when the two ships steamed together 
during recent maneuvers of the Pacific Fleet. Accurate 
measurement of unit fuel consumption during the 
official trials of the Tennessee showed that the actual 
steam consumptions were less than the guaranteed 
figures by amounts varying from 3 per cent to 8 per 
cent approximately. Thus the art of electric pro- 
pulsion is still progressing. The answer is found in 
the use of only a sufficient number of turbines for the 
load conditions, and in the two-speed motors, the 
combination of which maintains a higher average load 
on the turbines at a higher average speed. 


MANEUVERING 

Owing to the availability of full backing power in 
the case of the electric drive ship, the latter possesses 
a marked advantage over the turbine ship in maneuver- 
ing qualities. As these were referred to under ‘‘Mer- 
chant Ships,” it is sufficient merely to mention at this 
time that electric battleships can be stopped in con- 
siderably less time than is required to stop a turbine 
ship. The advantage of this feature is obvious in 
the case of a war vessel. This is due to the combined 
action of quicker “‘set-ups’’ and greater backing power. 

Further maneuvering advantages of the electric 
drive are apparent from recent publications. These 
advantages are chiefly concerned when entering and 
leaving ports and maneuvering therein. By operating 
the ship from one turbine set, the other, or others if 
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there are more than two, can be held in readiness for 
immediate service in case of necessity such as would 
arise from a mudded condenser or other cause. When 
maneuvering to get under way, operation from a single 
generating set inherently enables exactly the same 
speed—but of opposite direction—to be obtained on 
the port and starboard screws. This is very desirable 
for the reason that the ship can be turned on its heel 
without making any headway. With different prime 
movers supplying power to the various screws, it would 
be difficult to maintain all the screws at the same 
speed and thereby turn in the same space. 


CONTROL : 

The. control for the propelling machinery is 
centralized in one compartment and can be easily 
arranged to be operated by one operator. The flex- 
ibility of the control is such that almost any emergency 
resulting from casualty to any equipment connected 
with the propulsive machinery proper, can be taken 
care of in brief time by disconnecting the disabled unit 
from the source of power. 


MAINTENANCE 


The maintenance and repairs should show to ad- 
vantage because of the inherent reliability of electrical 
machines and the absence of wearing parts. Repairs 
of considerable magnitude can be made aboard the 
ship without removing the machinery. It is difficult 
to imagine a casualty to any one of the electrical units 
which could not be repaired on board the ship if cir- 
cumstances warranted it. 


STUDY OF PERFORMANCE 


The electrical instruments enable accurate and 
convenient observations to be made of the performance 
of the screws at any instant. The electrical instru- 
ments also provide a means for quickly detecting 
improper performance of the screws due to excessive 
shaft friction or damaged blades. The performance 
of all units as indicated by the instruments is under 
the observation of the watch officer and _ control- 
room attendants at all times. | 
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DISCUSSION ON “ELECTRIC AUXILIARIES ON MER- 
CHANT SHIPS” (DICKINSON) AND “ELECTRIC PRo- 
PULSION OF SHIPS” (THAU), NEW York, N. Y., 
NOVEMBER 17, 1921. 


_ W. L. R. Emmet: There are one or two points 
in Mr. Thau’s paper where I think the case has been a 
little understated. In the matter of reliability I have 
always been of the opinion that the electric method of 
doing anything was the most reliable, and where 
anything was broken or damaged, electrical apparatus 
was easy to repair. I do not simply think it is on a 
parity with other methods. 

As to weight and space. In Mr. Thau’s statement 
about merchant ships, he has not called attention to 
the fact that in certain electric drive merchant ships 
already equipped, and possibly in many others, a very 
large amount of space, weight and cost can be saved by 
leaving out shafts and shaft alleys, and the arrange- 
ment of the ship can be made more convenient. 

Cost is a question which I think could generally 
be decided about as Mr. Thau has decided it, but there 
are many contradictions in that respect. Some little 
time ago we bid on equipments for some 12,000-ton 
transports that were being constructed in considerable 
number. We were the lowest bidders on ele¢tric drive 
and offered. the best guarantees. We also made our 
electric bids on exactly the same profit basis that 
our gear proposition was based upon, in the case of 
these ships, and the electric was the cheaper. There 
have been only a few electric-drive ships equipped, and 
a great many geared ships, and when these two methods 
are reduced to a basis of comparison it has in many 
cases been found that the electric drive is not much 
more expensive than a conservatively proportioned 
gear drive. ; 

There is a suggestion in the paper of a possible 
difficulty through lack of trained men. I know Mr. 
Thau does not consider, any more than any other elec- 
tric man does, that there is any such disadvantage in 
the electric drive, because I know that he is an enthu- 
siast on the subject. Our whole experience with elec- 
trical application on land is that everybody is afraid 
of it before the apparatus is started, but it is very popu- 
lar the first day after the apparatus is started, with the 
whole operating force, and that has been the experience 
on ships. The Jupiter started with a set of green men, 
and they were all enthusiastic about the apparatus 
immediately, and that has also been the experience 
with the various warships. | Medeln tie 

In the matter of maintenance, the impression is given 
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in this paper that electrical machinery is on a parity 
in the matter of maintenance. The Jupiter has been 
operating for seven years without any maintenance 
expense, I am informed—at least, I do not know of it. 
I do not think there is much to wear out in an electrical 
ship, so far as the electrical apparatus 1s concerned. 
You might have to replace a bearing occasionally, but 
normally, electrical apparatus of that type is virtually 
everlasting. In other forms of drive it is not always 
SO. 

Another matter that I would take exception to, or 
at least state a little differently, is the matter of the 
efficiency of the synchronous motor, as compared with 
the induction motor. We have applied synchronous 
motors to several ships and what Mr. Thau says is in 
a way justified, because if you waste enough power on 
excitation, you may equalize the differences which 
exist between the efficiency of the two systems, but 
my idea of the electrical drive is a little different from 
anything that has ever been actually produced, because 
I. would like to see the ship equipped with sufficient 
means for making electricity for auxiliary purposes, and 
if all the auxiliary operations in a ship were done electric- 
ally, and your electric power is made efficiently, the 
excitation would be secured at a very low cost. 

If efficient power is obtained for excitation in con- 
nection with other auxiliary purposes, the synchronous 
motor will be something like 3 per cent better than the 
‘induction motor, and the apparatus will be materially 
lighter. 

Another point is that the synchronous motor appara- 
tus has an air gap on the order of three or four times 
as much as that which is practicable with the induction 
motor. 

Furthermore, the synchronous motor can be made 
with removable poles, so, without disturbing the posi- 
tion of the machinery itself, you can take off a pole, 
get at the stator to replace the windings without remoy- 
ing or lifting anything. Such operations are very 
simple and easy. The synchronous motor is of rather 
simpler mechanism than the induction motor, because 
there are simple solenoids for field windings, the mov-. 
able parts; in other words, there is a more easily 
repaired structure. 

As to some of the remarks about the Diesel-electric. 
I would like to push the Diesel electric along if it is a 
good thing, and for the sake of bringing out discussion 
I want to state that certain people, who are well 
informed in the Diesel engine business, have given me 
the impression that the records to date indicate that 
the slow-speed Diesel engines were rather more practic- 
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able than the high speed. I do not see any very 
inherent reason why the high-speed Diesel-engine 
might not be made good, but combustion takes time 
and it may be that there is something in this point. 

I do not think I could quite agree there with Mr. 
Thau’s statement that the a-c. Diesel-electric drive is 
out of it. I would not goso far as to say that, although 
I might possibly agree with him if I had his reasons. 

One other thing which has not been mentioned in 
this paper is the advantage afforded by interchange- 
ability in electrical ship installations. On board the 
Maryland, the other day, we ran at 19 knots with 
one generator, a 21-knot ship; we ran 17 knots with 
only one generator and two motors. I say two motors 
—I mean two propellers trailing. In a passenger ship 
with two turbines designed to run 22 knots you could 
run at 18 knots with one generator. That is very 
desirable in many merchant ships—to be able to run 
economically at lower speed. 

Mr. Thau has not mentioned the advantage afforded 
in warships of the change of ratio in the electrical 
motors. That is done in existing warships. I have 
heard statements to the effect that the Tennessee 
gained nothing through that change of poles. I do 
not understand the cause for that. The question was 
raised on board the Maryland lately, and trials were 
made at 15 knots, the maximum speed at which the 
low-speed connection can be run. At that speed the 
oil consumption was 10 per cent lower; and the water 

-consumption, as reported to me was 7 per cent lower. 
At lower speeds there is, of course, a greater gain. In 
a warship this is a very important matter. 

Charles F. Bailey: This discussion and investiga- 
tion has been prepared in an impartial spirit with the 
- purpose of emphasizing a few of the outstanding facts 
and conditions apparent in a comparison of the fol- 
lowing types of marine propelling machinery, including 
Diesel-electric and steam-electric driven machinery, 
as covered in Mr. Thau’s paper. Let us consider the 
following: 


Group I.—2000 S. H. P 


(A) Diesel-electric, twin screw, (B) Direct-Diesel, 
twin screw, (C) Single-reduction geared turbines, 
single screw, oil fuel, Babcock and Wilcox boilers, also 
Scotch boilers. (D,) Triple-expansion reciprocating 
engine, single screw, oil fuel, Babcock and Wilcox 
boilers, also Scotch boilers. (D:) Triple-expansion. 
reciprocating engine, twin screw, oil fuel, Babcock and 
Wilcox boilers, also Scotch boilers. 
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Fic. 1—Grovur II-A. Dreser-ELecrric 


1. 6 cye.—600 B. H. P.—200 R. P.M. 2. Generator. . 3. Main Motors 
90 R. P. M. 4 Control Room. 5. Diesel Gen. 6. L. P. Fuel Oil 
Pumps. 7. Ice Machine on Main Deck Stringer, 8. Air Compressors. 
9. H. P. Fuel Oil Pump. 10. Air Bottles. 11. F. O. Heater. 12. F.O. 
Pump. 13. Donkey Boiler. 14. F. O. Service Tanks. 15. Air Bottles. 
16. Cooling Water. 17. Bal. & Cooling. 18. Standby Sub. Oil Pump. 


19. Fire & Bilge Pump. 20. Thrust. 21. Semi-Diesel Gen. 22. 
F. W. Tanks on Main Deck. 
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Fie. 2—Grovr II-B. Drrect-Dresen 


1. Six—26” -43” —115 R. P. M. 2. Att. Blge. Sub. Oil—San—L. P. 
Fuel Oil & Cooling Pumps. 3. Diesel Gen. 4. Starting Air Tank over 
Main Deck Stringer. 5. Starting Air Tank under Stringer. 6. Standby 
H. P. F. O. Pump. 7. F. O. Service Tanks. 8. Switch Board. 9. 
Air Compressor. . 10. Fire—Bal.—San.—Cooling. 11. Cooling Water: 
Pump. 12. Lub. Oil Pump & Emergency Air Compr. 13. Elec. Motor- | 
Driven Air Compr. 14. Semi-Diesel Light Gen. 15. Ice Machine. 
16, Donkey Boiler for Heating. 17. Donkey F. O. Pump. 
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Group II.—2600 S. H. P. 

(A) Diesel-electric, single screw. (Fig. 1.) (B) 
Direct-Diesel, twin screw. (Fig. 2.) (C) Geared tur- 
bines, single reduction, single screw, oil fuel, Scotch 
boilers, also Babcock and Wilcox boilers. (Figs. 3 
and 6.) (D) Quadruple-expansion reciprocating engine, 
single screw, oil fuel, Scotch boilers, also Babcock and 
Wilcox boilers. (Figs. 4 and 6.) (£) Turbine electric 
machinery, eclipse type, single screw, oil fuel, Scotch 
boilers, also Babcock and Wilcox boilers. (Figs. 5 and 
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Fic. 3—Grovrp II-C. Grarep Tursine SinctE RepuctTion 


1. H. P. Turbine. 2. L. P. Turbine. 3. Red. Gear—90 R. P. M. 
4. Thrust. 5. Generators. 6. Main Cond. 7. Bal. Pump. 8. San. 
Pump. 9. F..W. Pump. 10. Evap. F. Pump. 11. Evaporators. 12. 
Ice Machine. 13. Oil Trans. Pump. 14. Main Feed Pumps. 15. 
Aux. Feed Pumps. 16. Blower. 17. Comb. Air & Circ. Pump. 18. 
Aux. Cond. 19. Oil Coolers. 20. Main Circ. Pump. 21. Lub. Oil 
Pumps. 22. Main Air Pump. 23. Hotwell Tank. 24. Oil Drain Tank. 


Babcock and Wilcox boilers for installations (C) 
(D), (H), Fig 6. 

These comparisons are based on merchant marine 
requirements. Small powers have been selected as 
more data for comparisons are available, and as instal- 
lations of such powers would be practicable with each 
type of machinery. oO 

It has been the endeavor to make the comparisons 
as carefully and fairly as would have been the case if 
they had been estimated upon for a proposed order. 

The ratio of shaft horse power to indicated horse 
power is assumed as follows: Diesel-electric, 0.65; 
direct Diesel, 0.72; reciprocating engines, 0.92. 
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Fia. 4—Grovp II-D. QuapRuPLE EXPANSION - 
ReEcrIPpROCATING ENGINES 


1. 24”x 35" x 51” x 75” x 51” Stroke, .70 R:. P. M. 2. Generators, 
3. Thrust. 4. Main Cond. .5. Main Cire. Pump. 6. Comb. Air & 
Cire. Pump. 7. Aux. Cond. 8. Att. Air & Bilge Pumps. 9. Main 
Feed Pumps. 10. Hotwell Tank. 11. Donkey F. Pump. 12. Aux. FP, 
Pump. 13. Blower. 14. Bal. Pump. 15. San. Pump. 16. Evapora- 
tors. 17. F. W. Pump. 18. Evap. F. Pump.- 19. Ice Machine. 
20. Oil Trans. Pump. 


“82ft.-9 in, Length of Machy Space 


/ ~=~_ Evaporators 
<<. 15 


Fig. 5—Grovp II-#. Tyreinn-Evecrric 


1. Turbo Generator & Exciter. 2. Motor, 100 R.P.M. 3. Generators 
4. Main Cond. 5. Main Cire. Pump. 6. Aux. Cond. 7. Comb. Air 
& Circ. Pump. 8. Control Room. 9. Main Feed Pumps. 10. Hotwell. 
Tank. 11. Aux. Feed Pump. 12. Blower. 13. Ballast Pump. 14. 
San. Pump. 15. Bilge Pump. 16. F. W. Pump. 17. Evap. Feed 
Pump. 18. Ice Machine. 19. Main Air Pump. 20. Oil Trans. Pump. 
21. Thrust, ; { 
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The installations of Group I are smaller than would 
usually be adopted in merchant service, but the com- 
parisons will hold fairly closely. The information 
from which these comparisons were made was largely 
taken from detailed estimates and are closely approxi- 
mate. The principal elements of each installation are 
tabulated in Tables I and II from which it will be 
noted in Table I covering Group I and Table II, 
covering Group II, comparisons are made with both 
Babcock and Wilcox watertube boilers, and Scotch 
boilers, allowance being made for some increase in 
heating surface of the watertube boilers. In a mer- 
chant vessel the installations, Group I could occupy 
more space athwartships, as the beam would be greater 
than here shown. 


Fuel ot |_| 


Oil Trans. 
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Fic. 6—Grour II, B & W Borers ror INSTALLATIONS 
CD&E 


The principal points of total propelling machinery 
weights, which include auxiliaries, piping, engine and 
- fire room floor plates, ladders and gratings, water, etc., 
weight per S. H. P. relative costs, fore and aft, space 
required for the machinery installations, fuel _con- 
sumptions, etc., are plotted as indicated in Fig. 7. 

These data, it will be seen, vary somewhat from those 
of Mr. Thau, particularly in regard to weight and costs 
for Diesel-electric machinery. Table III, compiled 
from Tables I and II, indicates that the comparison 
of wet weights, costs, fuel per day and space required, 
based on the geared turbines with watertube boilers, 
~ all as outlined under groups I and II, are as follows: 
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It is of course known that the weights and other 
characteristics of machinery constructed by different 
builders vary considerably, which doubtless accounts 
for much of the difference between the conclusions of 
Mr. Thau and the above. 

These tables also indicate what is well known but 
often overlooked— that small engines and machinery 
generally weigh less per horse power than large machin- 
ery. These figures for the entire machinery installa- 
tions, also generally correspond in this respect. 

With the conditions in merchant work such as to 
permit of building on a manufacturing basis, develop- 
ment would take place resulting in many improvements, 
and it is conceivable that the relative improvement 
would favor the Diesel-electric installation. 
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Fig. 7—CoMPARISON OF WEIGHTS AND Cost OF PROPELLING 
MacuHINERY-STEAM, ELECTRIC AND DirseL Drive—Group II— 
2600 S. H. P. 


A—Total Wt. Tons with Scotch Boilers. B—With B & W Boilers. 
C—Weight Lbs. per S. H. P. with Scotch Boilers. D—Same with B. & W. 
Boilers. E—Fuel Oil Cons.—Tons per Day. F—Relative Cost with 
B. & W. Boilers. G—Same with Scotch Boilers. 


The above outline installations are conservative in 
. design and follow moderate practise. We know that 
some features of value might be incorporated to show 
more favorable results in a discussion of this character 
such, for example, as greater steam pressures, higher 
superheat, double reduction gears, etc., but such instal- 
lations require more careful operation and while they 
may show theoretically better results, under the ordi- 
nary prevailing conditions, we would not now recom- 
mend them except where they are to be operated with 
the required knowledge and care. 

In regard to fuel, with the present development and 
conditions it is frequently necessary to pay from 40 
to 50 per cent more for Diesel engine fuel than for 
steaming oil fuel, depending upon the trade. New 
-advances are modifying these conditions. 
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It will be understood that other arrangements In 
dissimilar vessels will work out. somewhat differently, 
but the foregoing indicates substantially the condi- 
tion in the arrangements described. 

It is quite apparent that the comparative advantages 
of Diesel propelling machinery or Diesel-electrie ma- 
chinery are considerably less in installations for oil 
tankers, owing to the large amount of steam required 
for heating heavy oils during the voyage and when 
discharging. 

William W. Smith: On page 1486 theauthor states 
that economically a geared turbine drive is generally 
more efficient than an electric drive. I have also found 
this to be true, the saving in steam consumption in 
favor of the geared-turbine machinery being from 4 to 
8 per cent. This feature is of especial importance, 
because statements to the contrary have been made 
frequently. 

It is also pointed out on the next page that geared tur- 
bine machinery can use high degree superheat. This 
is also a fact. Some fairly large passenger steamers 

with geared turbine machinery using 200 degrees 
’ superheat have recently been put in service by the 
Cunard and other leading British steamship lines. It 
is important to point out here, also, that misleading 
statements as to the inability of geared turbines to 
use high degree superheat have frequently been made. 

We have made a number of designs for different 
types of machinery, but have not found the differences 
in space referred to by the author. We have found 
that all of the types referred to occupy about the same 
space except the turbine-electric machinery, which 
requires more space, and especially when the motor 
is located aft.. I might add that where the motor is 
located aft, I do not think it is permissible to eliminate 
the shaft alley. I do not quite agree with some other 
gentlemen in this respect. I think it is essential for 
the engineer to be able to visit the motor room easily 
and frequently without having to go up on deck and: 
make an excursion such as I had to make on an electric 
ship not long ago. 

The author refers to the saving effected by eliminating 
the boilers, but neglects to say that Diesel machinery 
is far larger and heavier than the remaining machinery. 
The picture of eliminating boilers and pointing out 
the rest of the machinery as comparable with Diesel 
engines as to weight, space and cost, is often indulged in. 
It is, however, far from the facts, since the Diesel 
engine installations occupy about the same space, and 
weigh nearly twice as much as a complete steam 
installation including boilers. 
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On page 1438, the author’s statement as to the cost of 
the various types of installations is at variance with 
my experience. I have found the cost per shaft 
horse power of complete machinery installations of 
cargo vessels of ordinary size to be relatively about as 
follows: 

1. Geared turbine vessels —50 degrees 
sumepheat,) sparen es Pear et. $122 
2. Steam engines—saturated steam..... 132 
3. Diesel engine—direct drive, twin screw 240 
4. Diesel engine—electric drive, twin 
SL 8 FEY ON RSE EVR ILE SS CR 260 

Variations in designs and conditions would modify 
these figures somewhat. This would apply to modi- 
fying item 4 to single screw. As the size of vessel 
decreases, the direct-drive Diesel installation works 
out to better advantage. 

Referring to the table on page 1440 and tothenumber 
of men allowed for the Diesel electric, I should say 
that this class of machinery would require at least 
as many men as other types. 

I understand from the paragraph on maintenance 
that the Diesel-electric is supposed to be less expensive. 
This, I think, is very doubtful. My experience with 
marine machinery is that high-speed reciprocating 
engines are more expensive in maintenance and are 
avoided for that reason. Certainly the slow-speed 
engine is the one most favored for reliability and low 
maintenance. I do not think many marine engineers 
will accept the author’s appraisal of that item, which 
at best is a very uncertain one. ? 

Referring to performance characteristics on page 1441, 
I wish to call especial attention to one feature of 
electric drive machinery which I think is very much 
over-rated and over-advertised—that is, its backing 
and maneuvering qualities. (It may be noted here 
that direct-turbine drive installations are not con- 
sidered in the following or at all in this discussion. ) 

About the only time when the full backing power of 
the ordinary ship is required is when stopping in emer- 
gency at full speed or nearly full speed. I will there- 
fore consider only this latter condition, because the 
ordinary requirements of backing are fully met by all 
of the types of machinery under discussion. _ 

Many persons seem to have a misconception as to 
the backing power of the ordinary steam engine. It 
is supposed that the engine develops 100 per cent full 
power when stopping at full speed. This is not the 
fact; only about half of the full power is developed. 
(See tests of U.S. S. Delaware, Birmingham, Salem, 
etc.) 
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This is due to the fact that, when wide open in either 
direction, the m.e. p. and the torque of the engine 
are approximately the same. Due to the charac- 
teristics of the propeller in reversing, the full torque 
gives an average rev. per min. in stopping only half 
of the ahead rev. per min. Consequently, the astern 
power is only half of the ahead power. In this con- 
nection, it would appear better to refer to backing 
torque instead of backing power. 

The torque of the turbine increases as the speed de- 
creases, and it is also possible to allow an increased 
steam flow for emergency reversal, which, as is well 
known, is required very seldom indeed; consequently 
properly designed astern turbines will develop from 75 
to 100 per cent of the ahead full torque when required. 
This has been proven to be quite ample; which is a 
point. which is well to keep in mind before making asser- 
tions to the contrary. The above refers to compound 
reversing geared turbines. 

It is also well to keep in mind that the thrust of 
the propeller under such conditions depends as much 
on the size of the wheel as on the torque applied to it. 
Consequently the large slow wheel of a geared turbine 
may retard more than a smaller and faster wheel of 
an electric drive. I mention this because we are 
nearly always urged to use from 20 to 40 per cent 
higher propeller speed for electric motor drives than 
for other types to reduce the size, weight and cost 
of the motor. 

I believe that the motors of electric drives are good 
fora reversing torque of one and one-half times the ahead 
full torque, the pull-out torque being double. In 
order to obtain the superior performance referred 
to by the author and others a torque of one and one- 
quarter to one and one-half times the full torque is 
imposed on the motor in reversing. This results in 
one of two effects: Either the normally designed shaft- 
ing, propeller, etc., are stressed beyond the safe limit; 
or the shafting, etc., must be increased in size, weight, 
and cost to allow for about 50 per cent more strength. 

It is my opinion, from careful observation and study 
of this subject, that this feature is unnecessary and 
undesirable for ordinary vessels. I think the shafting, 
ete., should be designed as usual and the motor torque 
limited so as not to exceed the maximum designed 
stress. With such an installation, there would be 
practically no difference in the possible backing torques 
of different types. In this connection, I may call 
attention to the fact that the full backing power of 
steam engines and steam turbines is seldom used, and 
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especially on vessels of high power, for the reason 
that heavy vibrations are setup. In very high-powered 
vessels these vibrations are unusually violent; so much 
so that I doubt the wisdom of applying even the full 
torque to vessels such as scout and battle cruisers. 

In general, the backing power of steam engines and 
compound geared turbines is ample; it meets the re- 
quirements, and no more has been called for. Con- 
sequently, I fail to see the advantages of giving more 
than is needed or used. 

On page 1463, also the author refers to the superior 
maneuvering qualities for naval vessels. Rapidity 
of reversal is a point often referred to in this connection. 
This advantage does not appear to be of great im- 
portance, since all types can be handled quicker than 
they usually are. Also, all types can be reversed in 
10 to 20 seconds, which is satisfactory, considering that 
the propellers must act for a considerable period of 
time to overcome the momentum of the ship. 

In general, I consider the superior backing and ma- 
neuvering qualities of electric drive as largely theoretical, 
and believe there is little if any real practical advan- 
tage tor ordinary vessels. 

_ On page 1457, the author states that the Diesel-electric 
is superior in fuel consumption, weight, etc., to other 
types. I have not found this to be the fact, and am 
giving particulars in Table I to show that there is a 
wide difference between these data and the author’s 
opinions. In general, I think the author’s claims and 
conclusions would be more convincing if specific data 
had been given. Specific and accurate comparisons 
are the best methods of determining which is the best 
type of machinery for a particular vessel and service, 
and this method is suggested to the shipowner who 
has to choose a new type of machinery. Also, if fair 
and reliable comparisons of this kind are published, 
there will be much less room for differences of opinion. 

Referring to page 1457, the author’s views as to the 
advantages of the Diesel-electric over the direct-drive 
Diesel are not concurred in. I should say that the 
direct drive is more reliable due to the lower r. p.m. 
I cannot see the alleged advantage in maneuvering. 
The absence of engine reversing gear is more than made 
up by switchboards, switching gear, etc. I find no 
advantage in propeller application except the additional 
complication when twin screws are used. In this 
connection, the trend seems to be towards single- 
screw engines. I also fail to see the advantages in 
reserve power and maintenance. In the designs which 
I have handled, the reserve power of the Diesel-electric 
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has been more closely limited than in any other type. 

The author states that the engines are designed and 
built on the same conservative basis as direct-drive 
Diesels. His views in regard to conservative designs 
and revolutions are evidently at variance with those 
of most marine engineers. It-is the general view that 
low-revolution engines are the more reliable. I do 
not think engines at 250 to 350 rev. per min. will be 
accepted as equally as conservative as engines at 75 
to 125 rev. per min. In general, the use of high-speed 
engines is regarded as questionable, and they are con- 
sidered as not sufficiently conservative. 

If a high-speed engine should prove desirable because 
of weight, cost, etc., it would seem that the mechani- 
cal gear offers a better solution of the speed-reduction 
problem than the electrical. It is far lighter, cheaper 
and more efficient. I note that a new vessel for the 
Hamburg-American Line (the Havelland) is being 
equipped with such an installation. It may be pointed 
out, however, that there maybe special reasons for 
making this selection. 

In connection with the use of high-speed Diesel 
engines, two of the oldest and most experienced builders 
of marine Diesel engines do not advocate this appli- 
cation, although they build high speed engines. 

Referring to page 1458, we estimate that the fuel con- 
sumption of the Diesel electric will be from 12 to 15 
per cent more than the direct drive, and that the pro- 
pulsive efficiencies will be approximately equal. 

In the general summary, the author states that 
the Diesel electric weighs less and costs less than 
any other type, which, as pointed out above, does not 
agree with our data. 

The author states that geared turbines are 
better for destroyers and scouts than electric drive. 
Since the former type of machine is superior for such 
vessels, it is not clear to me why this superiority dis- 
appears when it comes to battleships and battle cruisers. 
The following seems to established: 

1. The electric-drive machinery weighs from 75 
to 100 per cent more than the corresponding geared 
turbines and costs about in the same proportion. 

2. The steam consumption of the electric drive is 
from 4 to 8 per cent more at full speed, the boilers and 
auxiliaries being heavier to a slightly less extent. 

To offset these, the advantages claimed for the elec- 
tric machinery do not seem to be very substantial. 
The above are measurable and tangible advantages for 
the geared turbine, which are opposed to a number of 
rather intangible ones for the electric drive, which 
to me do not seem to be of equal importance. 
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In this connection it is interesting to note that the 

British battle cruiser Hood is equipped with geared 
turbines which develop 150,000 horse power. The 
machinery of this vessel has been a marked success. 
It would be of special interest to compare the machinery 
of this vessel with the electrically driven machinery 
of our vessels. 
_ As noted in the-beginning, the essence of this paper 
is electric drive. Electric-drive machinery is a splendid 
engineering achievement, and its mechanical operation 
is, without doubt, superior to mechanical gearing. 
The absence of meshing teeth and the smooth, flexible 
operation appeal to the engineer. However, these 
features are not the chief ones in deciding the type of 
transmission. The selection of the best type is largely 
a matter of economics. We must be guided by com- 
parative data and Statistics as to first cost, weight, 
fuel consumption, cost of operation, etc. These hard, 
cold facts will largely decide the best type. 

I have made a great many investigations and com- 
parisons of these transmissions, and so far the results 
have always shown the mechanical-gear machinery to 
be superior to the electric. In fact, the advantage has 
been found to be very large, so much so that the elimi- 
nation of electric transmission except in special cases 
is indicated. 

Personally, and as an engineer, I like the operation of 
electric transmission and will advocate its use when- 
ever it is warranted. I am not opposed to electric 
drive, but I am opposed to attributing to it advantages 
which it does not possess. 

In closing, I may say that American ships must have 
the most economic type of machinery so as to meet 
competition, and our purpose in the analysis and selec- 
tion of machinery should be the accomplishment of 
this end. 


TABLE IV. 
Direct- 
Steam | Geared drive Diesel- 
engine | turbine | Diesel | electric 
1. Number of Screws........... 1 1 rie 2 
De maee Eereere. ere ed Me ea ats © 2,700 2,600 2,600 2,000 
3. Rev. per min.—propeller...... ' 80 80 115 120 
4. Fuel consumption, lbs. of oil 
per S. H. P. (all purposes){. | 1.30 1.08 0.45 0.53 
5. Weight of all engines and 
boiler-room machinery— ‘ 
wet, tons sh) as ines anetes 627 449 786 571 
6. Weight per S. H. P.—\bs....... 509 386 676 671 . 
7. .@ost of machinery.;....<.. 5... $355,650} $319,000} $625,700] $526,000 
8. Cost of machinery, $ per : 
NIELSON ga sat oageos aru tiecsene ne 132.0 122.5 241.0 263.0 
*Good for 10 per cent more continuously. Xs 


+Represents good average performance; 5.7 per cent can be deducted 
for high performance. 
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Q. B. Newman: I wish to speak briefly on one 
application of the electrie drive with which the Coast 
Guard has recently had, and is now having some new 
experience—the turbo-electric synchronous motor drive. 
The cost guard cutter Tampa was the first ship in 
the world for which a synchronous motor was ever 
proposed. When this type of drive was first suggested 
to us, and we began to look into it,. we found that it 
appeared doubtful whether the synchronous motor 
would maneuver under the conditions that are met 
with in a ship—that is, whether it would start-under 
a’ heavy load. In order to determine that point we 
asked the General Electric Company to build an experi- 
mental set and simulate ship conditions as nearly as 
they could. They built a 300-kilowatt set, which they 
coupled to a direct-current generator, and by that means 
they could.put on any load they pleased. This appa- 
ratus was subjected to all the tests we could think of, 
and it maneuvered perfectly. Then we tried to wreck 
it by doing things wrong, but found it impossible to 
do any damage, and so we decided it was a pretty good 
motor. We had no way of determining whether in a 
seaway with a racing propeller, when the load is sud- 
~ denly thrown off and suddenly reapplied, the motor might 
not fall out of step. So far we have not had an oppor- 
tunity to determine that. The Tampa was built in 
Oakland, California, at the works of the Union Con- 
struction Company, and has made only one cruise, 
from San Francisco to New York, and the captain 
says he encountered no bad weather on the voyage 
to test that. However, we have no apprehension 
on that subject. 

The Tampa is 240 feet long over all, 39 feet beam, 
and about 14 feet mean draught, 1640 tons displace- 
ment, and has a block coefficient of 0.4765. She has 
16 knots speed, and will do better than 2600 horse 
power. 

The chief advantage of the synchronous motor 
(which Mr. Emmet has already mentioned) is the matter 
of accessibility for repairs. By the removal of the pole 
pieces on the rotor, any part of the motor can be 
repaired without lifting anything heavier than one 
single pole piece. I do not anticipate that we shall 
have to repair the motor, but in case we should have 
to do so, all parts are easily accessible without lifting 
any weights. 

The matter of weight was the determining factor in 
our selection of this type of motor. We looked into the 
induction motor, but the lines of the ship were all fine, 
and she would not carry the weight; and the lines of the 
appropriation were still finer, and they would not carry 
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the cost, and the synchronous motor was automatically 
selected. The results we have obtained are not at all 
conclusive so far as fuel consumption is concerned. 
The results vary radically. We hope in the course of 
time to get some reliable information, and that will be 
published. As a basis of comparison, I will say on this 
ship we have installed two Babcock and Wilcox boilers 
built for installation in mine sweepers. The mine- 
Sweeper contracts were cancelled, and the Navy then 
sold us the boilers for installation in these ships. We 
put on superheaters, and I believe we used higher air 
pressure than the Navy intended to be used on the 
mine sweepers. They were designed to develop 1400 
indicated horse power on triple expansion, which I 
think is about 1800 shaft horse power. The Tampa has 
developed 2900 shaft horse power, a good deal more 
than 100 per cent over the estimated power of the mine 
sweepers. There is a difference to be expected in the 
economy of reciprocating and turbo-electric drive, but 
whether we should take this as a basis of comparison 
between the reciprocating engine and the turbo-electric 
ship, I am not prepared to say. 

Our first requirement in the Coast Guard, I should 
say, Is responsiveness, because the matter of maneuver- 
ing is of the first importance. It may not beso with the 
merchant ship, but we were very much interested ‘to 
know how quickly we can‘get a response to a signal 
from the bridge. It has been found on a number of 
occasions, with the ship going at 15 knots speed, the 
motor will reverse in eleven seconds from the time the 
signal is given from the bridge. At that speed the 
ship can be brought dead in a little more than her own 
length. In backing and filling the response is instan- 
taneous—you cannot tell when it starts. 

There is one point that Mr. Thau brings out, in 
connection with synchronous motors, that I do not 
quite agree with. He says that the synchronous motor 
is a more complicated mechanism. If you eliminate the 
ordinary squirrel-cage induction motor, which I have 
never heard proposed for ship propulsion, the synchron- 
’ pus motor seems to me simpler than any other type of 
induction motor—that is, a motor in which you have 
external secondary resistance. You have a squirrel 
cage winding for maneuvering, and for a full power run 
you have an ordinary d-c. field, the same, in most 
respects, as the generator field. Where it differs at all 
is in the line of being more readily repaired, but the 
same sort of connections and switches and apparatus 
in general applies to both the generator and the motor. 
I believe the synchronous motor to be a simpler 
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machine than the induction motor with external 
resistance. 

A few words on the control. The handling gear 
consists of two levers, one being the direction lever and 
the other the steam lever. A man who can take charge 
of an installation with ordinary reciprocating engines 
can go on beard and handle this ship without additional 
instructions. 73 

The switches are operated on solenoids, but provision 
is also made for manual operation in case the solenoids 
are thrown out of operation. It is impossible to per- 
form any operation out of its order. You cannot throw 
on or off the main circuit when the fields are excited, 
and you cannot throw on or off the fields if the main 
circuits are open; and so it is a very safe sort of thing 
so far as a man’s being excited in an emergency and 
doing the. wrong thing—you cannot do the wrong 
thing. 

Elmer A. Sperry: Mr. Thau’s paper devotes con- 
siderable space to Diesel-electric transmission. We all 
appreciate the suitability of the turbo-electric drive, 
where the turbine needs assistance in the fact that it 
will only run one way and is almost impossible when 
asked to go through severe maneuvers. But with the 
Diesel or oil engine the matter is entirely different. 
Here we have an arrangement which will run one way 
as well as the other, and in quick reversing may be made 
about the equal of the reciprocating steam engine. 

In the case of the oil engine the greatest problem is 
simplified over the turbine in two ways. The speed is 
lower, and the other important difference is that the 
oil engine gives full and quick reversing, so we do not 
need the electric plant for the purpose of reversing, as 
we do with the turbine. 

We should look at this matter squarely. The electric 
propulsion of ships is good and should be used if we do 
not know any better way. However I, for one, believe 
that there is a better way in the heavy duty air-gap 
drive that has now been under test for upwards of two 
years, and I give fair warning that this may be found 
to entirely supersede the electric propulsion of ships. 
It makes a number of substantial contributions, not the 
least of which is the opening up of new fields of useful- 
ness for reciprocating oil engines by permitting gearing, 
and comparatively mexpensive gearing, to be directly 
driven therefrom under conditions of practically no 
wear and with entire success. . 

Many attempts have been made to drive gears with 
reciprocating engines, but the crank-whip and general 
thrash due to the irregularities in the crank effort have 
intervened and over-stressed the material at the surface 
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of the teeth, causing pitting and peening and early 
destruction of the gear. The thrashing soon causes 
them to run so roughly as to become impossible. 
Examination indicates that not only the positive side, 
but also the negative faces of the teeth are pitted and 
peened and receive serious wear. After years in which 
the struggle was practically given up, it has suddenly 
reached a complete solution in the endeavor to secure 
extreme lightness in very large aircraft engines of 
1000 horse power or more, where engine speeds have 
had to be pushed considerably beyond the economic 
speed of the air propeller. 

At this juncture an Italian engineer, Pomellio, found 
a very complete solution. He divorces the pinion from 
the mass moments of the crank and allows the latter 
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to “run wild,’ the pinion being driven through an 
elastic link (see Fig. 8). This is found to completely 
smooth out the action so as to make the gear drive 
perfectly successful. The elastic link does not require 
highly organized gears, simply spiral toothed spur gears 
of rather coarse pitch which are found to show no 
wear, contact on the positive side only, the negative 
faces not even indicating contact. 

Fig. 8 shows the crank shaft of a heavy airplane — 
motor below and the short hollow propeller shaft above. 
The engine shaft operates a broad-faced pinion driving 
the gear, plainly to be seen on the upper shaft. The 
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peculiarity of this drive is that, rigidly mounted on the 
conical end of the engine shaft, is a slender hub ter- 
minating at the extreme right in a thin disc with deep 
gear teeth of peculiar shape cut in its broadened periph- 
ery, shown also in elevation in the detailed quadrant in 
the little view below and to the left. The pinion is 
- mounted independently of the crank shaft on heavy 
ball bearings, plainly to be seen in the lower part of the 
figure, and the only connection between them are 172 
broad, highly tempered steel springs entering the teeth 
in the shape of radial hairpins, each held on two pintles. 
The thrash of the crank shaft is taken up completely 
by the springing back and forth on.the part of the 172 
sheet steel leaves, allowing the pinion full freedom to 
accommodate itself entirely to its master gear on the 
upper shaft. The smoothness of the operation of this 
arrangement leaves little to be desired. 

There are two forms of the elastic link available for 
this purpose—the magnetic and the mechanical. The 
latter, though extremely highly organized and made up 
from a great many pieces, is lighter and better suited 
for aeronautical work. So entirely successful are these 
geared reciprocating sets in the larger geared engines, 
that one is now coming forward of 1600 horse power, all 
rendered possible by a complete separation of the crank 
shaft and the pinion teeth, which are thus safeguarded 
completely from the thrashing of the crank shaft. 

The above method is not the one used in power 
plants of ships, because we have a better and more 
complete elastic link in the magnetic air-gap drive. 
Besides, this drive makes a number of other important 
contributions in connection with ship’s plants, but I 
have dwelt in some detail upon the above hairpin drive 
to emphasize the point that whenever the pinion is given 
full freedom, gears operated by reciprocating oil engines 
are perfectly successful and are now available, this 
having received complete demonstration under service 
conditions. 

The magnetic form of the elastic link is much simpler, 
having two as compared to some 260 parts in the 
mechanical drive. It also gives more complete and 
smoother operation. This is quite outside its import- 
ant two-fold contribution in case of oil-engine ship 
propulsion, because, while for the first time it renders 
comparatively inexpensive gearing entirely successful 
with reciprocating engines, it goes still farther and takes 
care of all fractional speeds in the lower range, where the 
Diesels are found to draw too heavily on the starting 
air reserves. They run with good reliability at, say, 
one-quarter speed or below. Why go lower when the 
magnetic air-gap clutch takes care perfectly of all 
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fractional speeds even down to complet i 
the tail shaft? EA aaa a 

The provocation for use of electric propulsion existing 
with turbines which will not reverse and are involved in 
such destructive superheating troubles whenever they 
are forced to go through this maneuver, does not exist 
with Diesels. The Diesel will run in either direction 
equally well and responds perfectly and instantly to 
the reversing maneuver. 

As we all know, the reciprocating steam engine, 
barring foaming boilers and condensation troubles, 
makes by far the best engine for ship propulsion. It 
maneuvers perfectly and, while it has complete flexibil- 
ity, yet it will give instantly full power astern or ahead 
at will. Compared with this performance, for instance, 
just what is supposed to be the contribution of Diesel- 
electric propulsion? 


Fic. 9 


1. Compound Diesel Engine, 950 B. H. P. 250 R.P.M. 2. Kingsbury 
Thrust Bearing. 3. Gear Reduction Unit. 4 & 10. Electro-Magnetic 
Clatch Coupling. _ 5 & 9. Flexible Steel Plate Coupling. 6. 80 R. P. M. 
Zo. lai, Shaft. 8. 1000, H.*P. 


1. It is supposed to give both the naval architect 
and engine builder complete freedom in design to 
employ the best speed for propeller and engine. This 
would be realized were it not for the fact that both the 
electric generators and motors are too heavy and 
expensive if these speeds are kept low, so there is a 
constant urge toward too high speeds and the actual 
plants are a compromise at best. This is not at all true 
with gears, where the lower speeds are encouraged. 

2. It gives divided prime mover units. Should an 
emergency arise, a part only of the plant is crippled. 
This is true with the gears and the air-gap clutches at a 
very great saving of weight, expense and space. Here 
a plurality of engines is always present. (See Fig. 9.) 
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3. Flexibility—The Diesel will run with as great 
reliability as steam at all speeds but the lowest. Here 
the Diesels are found to draw too heavily on the starting 
air reserves, as stated, so they may be left running at 
full or fractional speeds while the electric transmission 
does the rest and allows the propeller shaft full range 
down to just turning over if necessary for slow headway. 
This is precisely the function of the loaded secondary 
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in the air-gap clutch. The continuous operation at all 

fractional speeds is provided for and at many times 

the efficiency of the electric drive and without its weight 

and expense; and as to the important matter of space 

art plant located within the flywheel of the engine 
self. 

A.V oTty is supposed 'to make the farther doubtful 
contribution of avoiding reversing oil engines. Revers- 
ing Diesels were formerly so complex that there was 
little wonder that reversing relief was sought in the 
electric plant, but this has now been done away with. 
For instance, the 32 cams for each four cylinders for 
full air starting and reverse has in the new engines been 
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reduced to 5 and the problem no longer exists.*- The 

maneuverability with these engines and the air-gap 

clutches accomplishes all that the full electric plant 

G0e%s alt a very great saving of plant and control equip- 
ent. 

Taking up the detailed construction of these clutches, 
a brief statement might be made as follows: 

The clutch is characterized by two kinds of torque 
operating by opposite phenomena; the greater the 
differential or relative velocity between the driver 
and driven parts (so indicated in Figs 10 and 11), 
the greater the torque available for starting and for 
bringing up to synchronism. This phenomenon also 
provides for slipping and continuous operation at all 
fractional. speeds by means of the loaded secondary 
effect acting as an induction motor. The electrical 
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- conductor in the loaded secondary is indicated by the 
large light masses in the driven rings separating the 
blackened masses, which indicate the magnetic inserts. 
(Fig. 11.) 

The air-gap clutch drives by means of magnetic 
flux. There are four elements in the form of rings in 
the magnetic circuit, two of which are driving and two 
of which are driven. The flywheel proper accommo- 
dates an exciting coil (shown in Fig. 10) producing the 
magnetic flux. At all fractional speeds, or while this 
clutch is slipping, large currents are generated in the 
driven elements by magnetic induction, which are now 
acting as short-circuited secondaries, producing heavy 
drag torques under perfect control by.varying the 


*See author’s A. S. M. E., ‘“Compound Combustion Engines,” 
‘Annual Meeting, 1921. ) 
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amount of coil excitation. This is plainly seen by the 
height of the curve at the right in Fig. 12. However, 
when the speed comes up in the vicinity of synchronism, 
shown at the extreme left in Fig. 12, locking occurs and 
the parts assume the relative position shown to the 
right in Fig. 11 where enormous pull-out torques are 
present, as indicated by the height of the curve at the 
extreme left, as stated. 

In Fig. 9 the casing containing the low-speed gears 
is an entity by itself, especially with respect to any 
extreme alignment requirements with the engine. The 
air-gaps in the fly-wheels allow of considerable leeway, 
both endwise and laterally. The pinions are mounted 
on hollow quills, and complete flexibility is assured by 
the steel plate coupling located at the after end of each 
pinion. No amount of “weaving” of the foundations 
forming a part of the ship’s structure in changing the 
alignment, will disturb the perfectly smooth running 
of these low-speed gears. 

With this clutch and the engine combination shown 
in Fig. 9, several very important advantages are secured: 

1. We have available on a single propeller all the 
advantages and flexibility of a multiple engine equip- 
ment, where one engine may be shut down and com- 
pletely disconnected for inspection, valve grinding, etc., 
and yet the ship is going forward at three-quarters 
its normal speed. 

2. We have the complete flexibility of the electric 
drive without the expense, weight and space of the 
electric generators and motors, as stated and the 
cumbersome electric control equipment for handling 
the heavy currents in maneuvering, and the double 
losses of generators and motors which are of substan- 
tial amount and a constant drag on plant and fuel . 
ecoriomy. 

3. Thesimplest form of gear drive may be employed 
because the magnetic clutch allows the pinion to be a 
complete “floater.” The pinion may thus accommo- 
date itself to any want of precision and all sorts of 
idiosyncrasies of the main gear and teeth without shock. 
Any irregularities existing in either main gear or pin- 
ions thus have to deal only with the small masses of the 
pinion itself and its stub shaft, being completely iso- 
lated from the large mass moments of the engine, 

__ 4. The torque, being under complete control, can 
be lowered so as to safeguard the equipment against 
overloading, especially when sailing in obstructed 
harbors, near derelicts, and where floating obstacles 
are likely to be encountered by the propeller blades, 
thus providing an important emergency disconnecting 
gear breaking away from the large revolving engine 
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masses and allowing the propeller to “stop in its tracks” 
through the self-interruptibility | of the magnetic 
clutch when reduced to fractional underload condition. 
‘In this way many disasters to the propelling machinery 
and interruptions to the service may be avoided. 

5 Most revolving machinery is subject to periods, 
sometimes running into severe “criticals’. These 
criticals always develop from the torque irregularities 
in the revolving masses within the engine pitted against 
outside mass moments aft. This can occur only when 
these are solidly coupled with each other ,but if instead 
they are isolated, as by the air gap of the magnetic 
clutch, these troublesome criticals with their excessive 
stresses are completely suppressed and can never 
develop. 

Important ships that would be much better equipped 
with the single screw have gone to the trouble, weight 
and expense involved in using twin screws to secure 
the advantages of the divided unit and to obtain suffi- 
cient power while avoiding the expense of the larger 
engines required with the double efficiency losses of 
the electric drive. 

As to larger powered engines, with the new com- 
pound much larger units are possible without approach- 
ing the size and space occupied by the simple Diesel 
engines. Through compounding the combustion en- 
gine (see author’s paper on this subject before the 1921 
Annual Meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
‘Engineers), tail shaft powers up to 12,000 horse power 
are available with the present cylinder and cylinder 
wall limitations, with only six combustion cylinders in 
line in each engine, utilizing the arrangement of Fig. 9. 
If a similar pair of engines is used aft of the gear, then 
a shaft horse power of 24,000 can easily be secured, and 
the weight can be held to a point far below the present 
weight per shaft horse power of combustion engines or 
steam plants for continuous heavy duty service. | 

With the simple device of the heavy duty air-gap 
drive, everything claimed to be accomplished by the 
electric drive is accomplished, and much better and with 

- greater economy. The efficiency of the air-gap drives 
alone is better than 99.5 per cent. They weigh less than 
2 per cent of the weight of the electric drive, and as to 
valuable space occupied, they are moved into the small 
flywheels of the engines themselves, where they are 
accommodated perfectly and from which point they 
make their varied and most important contributions 
to ship propulsion. 

The following table gives the percentage of clutch 
excitation for fractional tail shaft speeds below the 
engine speed, the first half when the oil engine is 
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running at one-half normal speed, the second when 
running at one-third normal speed: 

Fred C. Bates: In 1895 I made a trip from Ger- 
many to China on the North German Lloyd steam- 
ship Prinz Heinrich which was exclusively equipped 
with electrically operated cargo winches, the first 
ship that was so exclusively equipped. The electrical 
equipment, consisted of two 75-kw. and one 35-kw. 
direct-connected, direct-current, 125-volt generators 
and six cargo winches mounted on deck. 

Many things have changed since 1895. I would, 
however, venture to assert that the weather conditions 
under which operation must be maintained are just 
as vicious in 1921 as in 1895, and that the tricks of the 
gentle stevedore, be he black, white, brown or yellow, 
are just as stupid and just as rough as ever. 

The ship was built by Friederich Schichan & Com- 
pany at Elbing, near Danzig. She was 11,000 tons 
displacement, made about 14 knots, and was built for 
mixed cargo and passenger service in the tropics, - 
hence the use of electricity in order to maintain a cool 
ship. The electrical equipment was furnished by the 
Union Elektricitats Gesellschaft, since absorbed by 
the Allegemeine Elektricitats Gesellschaft. 

The capacity of the winches was 6600 pounds. at 
1.64 foot-seconds or 3300 pounds at double speed. 
The motors were from 10 to 15 horse power capacity 
at 450 rev. per min. The winches were installed one 
forward and one aft on the upper deck, two forward 
and two aft on the main deck. 

A merchant ship is only in port when unloading 
and loading cargo. The rest of the time she is at sea; 
‘therefore a winch that breaks down in service in port 
must be repaired at sea, perhaps with a rolling ship 
in a stcrm, in order to be ready for service in the next 

ort. 
E The apparatus mounted on deck is exposed to ex- 
tremes of temperature, making the problem of lubri- 
cation difficult and necessitating the greatest care in 
the design of armatures, fields and resistances. 

Apparatus mounted on deck is exposed to all forms 
of moisture, rain, snow, sea water and fog. While 
at sea the apparatus can be protected by tarpaulins, 
but in port the apparatus must be uncovered and op- 
erate under any conditions of weather. The location 
with respect to hatches and overhead tackle determines 
the amount of protection that can be given to appa- 
ratus and operator, but as a general rule any sort. of 
protection impedes operation. Complete housing 
would. be expensive, as it would have to be strong 
_enough to withstand wind and waves. 
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The duty of such winches 1s most difficult. Long - 
pieces of cargo such as bar iron or fabricated steel, 
if unskilfully ‘“‘slung’’ will jam across the hatch opening. 
The operators often run out 10 or 20 feet of chain and 
“break out’? the cargo with a winch at full speed. 
All this abuse requires extraordinary strength in shafts, 
keys, couplings, gears, etc., and most careful selection 
of electrical protecting devices. 

We sailed from Bremerhaven, having loaded ship 
with her own electric power. At Antwerp the hy- 
draulic dock equipment was used for loading and un- 
loading. Our electric power was used in South- 
hampton and also for light duty at Genoa and very 
heavy duty at Naples, where all the winches broke 
down, and we sailed for the Far East with 4000 tons 
of cargo and not a winch working. It was quite evi- 
dent. that this particular equipment was inadequate. 

The controllers were changed when we returned to 
Germany, but they were not successful and were 
changed again upon the second return. This time 
they were found to be entirely successful. I secured - 
my acceptance of the equipment at Port Said and 
returned home on another ship. 

We left Germany without spare parts of any kind. 
At every port we made vain efforts to secure electrical 
supplies; none of the big shipyards had such supplies 
and none of the cities we visited had shops or stores 
for the sale of this material. When we got to Port 
Said a friend took me to his storehouse and loaned me 
a miscellaneous assortment of wire and switches. 

The engines were very bad, and we were unable to 
obtain proper regulation. On an old English tramp 
built on the Clyde which came into port, we found some 
good governors built by a concern called Clark & Chap- 
man. After the purchase and installation of these 
governors, we had no further trouble with the engines 
and, as far as we know, they are still in operation. 

- The operation of the electrical winches was alleged 
to be as simple as the operation of steam winches 
and, while this was true later on, it was by no means 
so at first. The North German Lloyd had contracts 
with stevedore gangs in different ports, and as they 
had been accustomed to the operation of steam winches 
we had a great deal of difficulty in teaching these steve- 
dores to use the electrical winches. The Chinese 
operators were the best. All we needed to do was to 
tell “No. 1’? what his men were to do, and they did it 
without variation hour after hour. ’ 

In 1896 the steamship Bremen was laid down in the 
yards of Blohm and Voss. She was equipped exclu- 
sively with electrical cranes which were very successful. — 
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The Prince Heinrich is now the steamship Porto 
belonging to the Portuguese government and sailing 
from Lisbon. Information received within a month 
through confidential sources is to the effect that the 
electrical cargo winches on this ship are still operating. 
We had no electrical failures. Our troubles were 
entirely mechanical, due to improper selection of mate- 
rial and a lack of knowledge of the sea, and of the ser- 
vice which the winches were to perform, but the out- 
standing fact still remains that this electrical equip- 
, ment put into service in January of 1895, is still in 
commercial service in November of 1921. 

G. H. Jett: It is very gratifying to me that an 
engineer of one of the leading electrical manufacturers 
should so strongly advocate the simplifying of wiring 
and control for electrical equipment on board ship, 
as Mr. Dickinson has done in his article. It would 
appear that, until recently, manufacturers have not 
fully appreciated the conditions on board ship as 
differing greatly from those in shore plants. There are 
many examples of ship installations where recommen- 
dations have been made by electrical manufacturers 
following closely the practise generally in use in power 
stations on shore resulting in the use of unsuitable 
motors and equipment and in some cases a far too 
elaborate and complicated system of wiring and control 
apparatus. In general I concur in Mr. Dickinson’s 
opinions. 

In our merchant ship installations, in my opinion, 
the following are the most essential points to be borne 
in mind: 

First, that the proper type and capacity of motor. 
be selected, particular attention to be paid to the water- 
proofing of motors for all deck equipment. Without 
question the characteristics of the series d-c. motor 
make it particularly well adapted for cargo winches, 
windlasses and capstans. : 

Second, that the control equipment for all electric 
motors and apparatus be limited to the very minimum 
consistent with safety, hand-operated devices being 
used wherever practicable to elirninate danger of failure 
through burned-out shunt coils or other parts. 

Third, that all protective devices limiting current to 
motors or equipment be installed in engine-room com- 
partments or at least where it will be under the super- 
vision of the personnel of that department, eliminating 
the possibility of deck hands or stevedores having 
access. 

Fourth, that in all wiring, as far as practicable, 
marine armored cable not enclosed in conduit be used 
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and that the amount be limited to the minimum con- 
sistent with proper grouping of circuits. 

In this connection I want to say it is not my idea to 
eliminate any particular thing being proposed by the 
electrical people, but I do think it is necessary to limit 
to the very maximum the amount of equipment, and 
to simplify it as far as it is possible to do so. In Mr. 
Emmet’s talk he called attention to the fact that— 
and I agree with him—the problem of training per- 
sonnel for electrically driven ships is not what it is 
understood to be by many. In public service corpo- 
rations, electric light and power plants, they do not 
have the engineers of these power plants make repairs 
to electrical equipment. They have specialized men 
for armature winding and winding of shunt coils who 
look after all the details of the equipment, and the 
steamship operator does not like the idea of facing the 
possibility of highly trained specialized men on ship- 
board, and for that reason I think it is most important, 
in view of the personnel going to ‘sea at the present 
time, to eliminate to the very last degree the installa- 
tion of unnecessary equipment. Every foot of wire 
and every shunt coil makes another possibility of trouble. 

The motors as now supplied for ships are rugged 
and will stand a lot of abuse, but they do need a certain 
amount of protection. 

The subject of rope speeds in handling cargo with 
deck winches is a very important one, on which there 
is a great divergence of opinion, there being but little 
reliable data and records available. Many of the 
steamship companies contemplating new construction 
are frequently demanding rope speeds which I am 
satisfied are far in excess of the speeds at which it 
would be practicable to handle cargo. In most cases 
their demands are based on incorrect information as to 
speeds at which cargo is handled by steam winches. 
I have made an extensive study of this subject, and 
it is my opinion that only in exceptional cases is a rope 
speed of 250 feet a minute reached in handling sling 
loads of cargo even as 1 ght as 1000 pounds but the items 
of greatest importance are the acceleration and the 
speed of raising and lowering light hooks. In the 
design of electric cargo winches, in deciding on the size 
of the motor, you must take into consideration the 
speed at which the various weights of cargo are to be 
handled. 

I do not agree with Mr. Dickinson’s recommendations 
as to the size of motors required for deck winches on 
8000 to 10,000-ton cargo ships. In my opinion 25- 
horse power motors are ample for any cargo winch 
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except in case of very deep holds of the largest vessels. 
The majority of 8000 to 10,000-ton deadweight vessels 
have but eight steam winches, usually with engine 
cylinders of 814 inches by 8 inches or the equivalent. 
It has been demonstrated to my entire satisfaction 
that an electric winch equipped with a 25-horse power 
series d-c. motor will more than equal in every respect 
the performance of an 814-inch by 10-inch steam cargo 
winch. It is my belief that the load factor or ratio of 
average to maximum load, and consequently the size 
of winch motors required, is overestimated. 

Referring to Mr. Dickinson’s comparison between 
electric and steam operated auxiliaries as to fuel con- 
sumption because of the many elements to be con- 
sidered, it is very difficult to determine the possible 
fuel saving to be effected in the operation of the engine- 
room auxiliaries this being a matter on which there 
are very little accurate data available. Advocates of 
steam equipment will no doubt take exception to 
the figures presented in Mr. Dickinson’s paper. An 
important item to be considered in this connection is 
the fact that electrically operated equipment can be 
maintained at a higher operating efficiency than steam 
equipment. Electric motors will continue to operate 
at practically maximum efficiency as long as continued 
in service, as compared with steam equipment, which 
is subject to the usual adjustment and wear of steam 


valves, wear in cylinder liners, broken or loose piston 


rings, condition of steam packing, etc.’ The figures 
presented by advocates of steam equipment would of 
course be based on the equipment being in its most 
efficient operating condition, which is not generally 
maintained in service. 

In my opinion Mr. Dickinson has been entirely 
too conservative in his estimate of the possible economy | 
of electric deck winches over steam equipment, both 
in the case of fuel for operation and repair costs. 
There are considerable accurate data available on this 
subject. : 

The following data were obtained as a result of 
recent carefully conducted tests under actual operating 
conditions on a vessel of 11,600 tons deadweight 
equipped with three Scotch boilers, oil fired; main pro- 
pulsion electric drive; engine room and deck auxiliaries 
steam-driven; deck equipment included twelve cargo 
winches, steam cylinder sizes 7 inches by 10 inches: 

Usual engine-room auxiliaries operating 24 hours 
and an average of 10 cargo winches operating from 8 to 
9 hours. Average fuel consumption per day, tons 11. 

Usual engine-room auxiliaries in operation 24 hours, 
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no cargo winches or other deck auxiliaries operating. 
Average fuel consumption per day, tons 4. 

One cargo winch in operation for 5 hours continu- 
ously handling 1000-pound sling loads of cargo from 
hold of ship to dock. Average steam consumption per 
hour, lbs., 1200. 

Calculating boiler evaporation at 13 pounds per 
pound of fuel, to supply steam for this winch operated 
under above conditions would require a minimum fuel 
consumption per hour of 92.3 Ibs. ; 

To determine the amount of steam consumed in 
the above operation, exhaust steam from this winch 
alone was condensed into a specially constructed 
measuring tank. ; 

In comparison with the above, the following report 
on the performance of the motorship Kennecott is 
quoted. The Kennecott is a 6000-ton deadweight 
vessel’ equipped with Diesel engine main propulsion, 
all engine-room and deck auxiliaries being electrically 
driven from auxiliary Diesel engine-driven generating 
sets. Deck equipment includes eight 25-horse power 
dynamic lowering type electric cargo winches: 

Vessel was at Seattle pier for a period of 10 days, 
during which time 3,000,000 feet of lumber were loaded. 
During this period the engineer’s log shows that but 
31 barrels of fuel oil were used for all purposes, including 
auxiliary Diesel engine generating set consumption 
for operating engine room auxiliaries and cargo winches.. 
Average daily fuel consumption, 3.1 barrels. 

Later reports of the Kennecott show that— 

Under average operating conditions engine room 
and auxiliary equipment in operation 24 hours per day, 
deck winches in operation from 8 to 9 hours per day. 
Average daily fuel consumption 4% barrels. 

The above data are evidence of the economy to be 

effected in the use of electrically operated deck auxil- 
laries, but of course cannot be used as a comparison 
of fuel consumption for engine-room or other auxiliaries. 

In giving these figures I made no attempt to make a 
detailed comparison or make any deductions. The 
figures I have given are unquestionable evidence of 
the possibility of economy,.and, taking these figures, 
you can work it out on any basis you wish, and it will 
result in showing very decidedly in favor of electric 
auxiliaries. ) 

William W. Smith: On page 1417 the author states 
that the cost of electrical deck machinery is little 
if any higher than steam machinery; I have found the 
reverse to be true to a very marked degree. For 
example, the cost of the steam deck machinery for a 
10,000-ton cargo vessel was $33,000, whereas for elec- 
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trical machinery, to perform exactly the same work, 
the cost was $80,000. It may also be pointed~out 
that the cost of a 5-ton steam winch was about $1500, 
whereas for an electric winch of the same capacity 
the cost was about $4300. In view of these figures 
it is difficult for me to understand the author’s assertion. 

Referring to the comparison given on pages 1428 to 
1431, I would suggest that the author add a brief descrip- 
tion of these installations to give a better understanding 
of the comparisons. 

On page 1428 theauthor states that the excess auxiliary 
exhaust steam is by-passed to the condenser. Thus, 
all of the available energy in this steam is wasted, 
which is not done in properly designed installations. 
Approximately 4550 pounds of auxiliary steam are — 
condensed in the feed heater. This leaves’7950 pounds 
which could develop power in a low-pressure turbine 
under efficient conditions. Since there are no data 
for the turbine referred to, let us assume that this steam 
is passed into the low-pressure element of a Parsons 
turbine and expanded from 5 pounds guage to 2834 
inches vacuum. It is assumed that superheated 
steam (75 degrees) is supplied to the auxiliaries; that 
it is approximately saturated upon arrival at the tur- 
bine; and that the exhaust pressure is reduced from 10 
to 5 pounds. With saturated steam, the low-pressure 
turbine will develop a horse power on 28 pounds of 
steam; so that 346 horse power could be developed 
by the steam which is wasted. This represents about 
14 per cent of the total power of the turbine. It is 
needless to say that this is not a suitable basis for 
an accurate comparison. be a 

The steam consumption given for the auxiliaries 
is about 50 per cent higher than I would estimate it 
to be for properly designed auxiliaries. It is also 
noted that this consumption is about 40 per cent of 
that of the main turbine. I would say that this 
figure would represent inefficient machinery or per- 
formance. AOL 

On page 1429, the steam consumption per S. H. P. 

is given as 16.5 pounds. This is not representative: 
of efficient machinery of this class, for which the con- 
sumption should be 1414 pounds or less. Also the 
fuel consumption per S. H. P. is higher than it should 
be for such machinery with reasonably good operation. 

It is not clear whether the turbo-generator 
is condensing or non-condensing, and where the 
exhaust goes to. It would also be interesting to 
know the horse power and other particulars upon which 
this performance is based. = 

On page 1431, under “saving in fuel consumption at 
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sea,” the author has allowed the same quantity of 
auxiliary steam for both 75 and 200-degree superheat. 
This cannot be considered accurate, since the power 
and steam consumption of the auxiliaries should be 
approximately proportional to the turbine steam con- 
sumption in two equally well-designed installations. 
It is not élear, but it is assumed that the main turbines 
for both steam and electrical auxiliaries operate under 
the same steam conditions. Otherwise the compari- 
son would be of little value. ; 

As pointed out above, 14 per cent in equivalent 
turbine power is wasted, and~consequently this com- 
parison cannot be considered as reliable. The same 
applies to the saving per year. Under this heading, 
also, no account is taken of depreciation, repairs, etc., 
which amount to about 12 to 14 per cent of the first 
cost, which is considerably higher for the electrical 
auxiliaries. 

My conclusions after investigating the subject of 
electrical auxiliaries for cargo vessels were as follows: 

1. Two large turbo generators were required. 

2. We could not get electrical auxiliaries into the 
same engine room as used for steam auxiliaries, and 
additional space had to be allowed. 2 

3. The electrical auxiliaries were heavier and more 
expensive than the steam auxiliaries. 

4. The saving in steam and fuel consumption was 
not sufficient to justify the use of electrical auxiliaries. 

I regret that I cannot give more specific data (includ- 
ing weight, cost, fuel consumption, ete.), since this 
would be desirable. 

It is implied that electric winches will handle 
cargo faster than steam winches. I do not 
think this can be considered as an accepted fact. For 
machinery of the same capacity, I do not believe there 
will be enough difference to be of importance in the usual 
class of cargo handling. In special cases there may be 
advantages of importance, which, of course should 
be given due consideration. 

. Failure of steam to flow through pipes I do not be- 
lieve can be considered as a very serious defect of steam 
machinery and any failure of boiler pressure would 
affect both types in the same way. 

Referring to the cost of insurance, the fact is that 
this is somewhat greater because the first cost is greater. 

Referring to the other savings mentioned there 
appears to be no sound basis for these assumptions 
which I should say were very doubtful. This also 
applies to the total saving of $55,190 on page 1433, 
which is also rendered inaccurate by the engine-room 
_ comparison as mentioned above. 
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There is no doubt a substantial saving in fuel in 
port and a minor one at sea. There may also be a 
slight saving in supplies, repairs, ete. Altogether, 
however, I do not believe the investment will pay. 

Steam deck machinery is without question inefficient, 
and there are large heat losses in piping, ete. However, 
it is a great deal lighter and cheaper and so far appears 
to have the advantage for steam cargo vessels. 

However, for motorships and passenger vessels the 
conditions and considerations are different, and for 
such vessels, especially the former, electrical auxiliaries 
seem to be the more suitable. In motor ships no main 
boilers are available, as in steam vessels; and in passenger 
vessels the considerations are often other than economic. 

_In general, although electrical auxiliaries, and espe- 
cially those outside of the engine room, are generally 
preferable mechanically and from an _ engineering 
standpoint, they cannot be used in~all cases because 
of the economic requirements. I may say in closing 
that reduction in weight and first cost would greatly 
accelerate the use of electric auxiliaries on shipboard. 

G. A. Pierce: Referring to the question, “‘who is 
to carry the merchandise which has to be transported 
between the ports of the world,” we are all too familiar 
with recent legislation to hold the owners and operators 
entirely responsible. On the other hand, we believe 
it should be shared equally by legislation, the architect 
and engineer who can save in many features, the builder 
who can govern the maintenance to an extent, and 
finally the owner and operator. 

Motorships answer the question of electrical auxili- 
aries as far as reliability and economy are concerned, 
and it is to be regretted that we are compelled to refer 
to foreign-built ships for the principal data of their 
performance as no less than sixty-six of one type are 
in successful operation and foreign yards are building 
motorships today in greater number than our combined 
effort in all classes. The motorship with steam aux- © 
iliaries is a failure, as was proven in the case of the S .S. 
; California. This was the wrong application of an 

otherwise perfectly good auxiliary, as steam auxiliaries 
in many instances are to be preferred to electrical, 
and it is to be hoped the advocates of the electrical 
auxiliaries will not duplicate the mistake made on that 
vessel. 

Paragraph 4 does not appear consistent with the 
remainder of the paper in endeavoring to establish 
operating economies by the use of electrical auxiliaries, 
as greater economy can be realized by the use of 
Diesel prime movers for generating current than by 
the use of electrical auxiliaries in place of steam, as the 
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fuel for the Diesel engine would cost only one-third 
of that of the steam turbine. The adoption of elec- 
trical auxiliaries will involve trained men, the handicap 
mentioned in connection with the Diesel, and it is 
my opinion that at no remote date licensed engineers 
will be required to be familiar with steam, oil and. 
electrical machinery and there are, no doubt, many 
instances today of cargo ships which would not only 
warrant the expense of additional machinery and per- 
sonnel but. would show a substantial saving, and on 
the basis of the author’s conclusions three times as 
much. 

Referring to paragraphs 5, 6, and 7, relative to the 
cost of carrying cargo, the answer is not alone .in 
electrical auxiliaries, as that cannot be a deciding 
feature, but in the motorship, which includes electrical 
auxiliaries. 

Relative to deck machinery, we agree absolutely 
with the author in that none but the most careful 
design and the best of materials and workmanship 
should be used, as the apparatus is exposed to all sorts 
of weather and operated by the least intelligent. 
The deck winches largely used in this country, those 
with series motor and small shunt winding with spur 
reduction gear and manual control are simple and 
efficient and have been developed to a high degree of 
satisfactory operation. Safety appliances other than 
overload and no-voltage are unnecessary. Improve- 
ments can be made by the addition of automatic 
control, just as it has been for land practise thus 
eliminating the personnel element in operation. This, 
however, cannot be done with success until the ship 
operators are willing to pay for competent maintenance 
men to keep the apparatus in repair, and the expense 
for competent men should be considered in any scheme 
of electrical auxiliaries. It may be of interest to many 
to know that on the recently built motorship William 
Penn the 5000-pound hook speed was 170 feet per 
minute hoist, 470 feet lower; 2000-pound hoist 245 feet 
lower 380 feet; no load hook speed, hoist 457 feet, 
lower 337 feet, which corresponds to the author’s 
recommendations and which speeds are in excess of 
general practise for electric winches; and that with 
these speeds and with the general cargo handled it 
was impossible to make up and discharge loads suffi- 
ciently fast to keep the winches in operation, thus 
“removing a common complaint that electric winches are 
slow. A vertical handle of a new type for ship-board 
work was used, which required less movement of the 
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body and consequently less tiring effect than any other 
type previously used. 

The author’s specifications for deck machinery 
motors cannot be too strongly endorsed. 


_ Relative to the steering gear, it is questionable 
if a more satisfactory type employing the electric 
motor, than the hydroelectric gear has been developed. 
This type is ideal for control and makes a minimum 
demand on the generating plant with an efficiency equal 
to that of any other type, and should be considered 
‘seriously for new ships. The electric motor for the 
steering gear offers the greatest saving of any single 
auxiliary on the ship and, no doubt, in many ships 
the steam steering gear could be replaced by a hydro- 
electric gear with considerable saving and without 
increasing the size of the generating sets. ; 

There has been considerable discussion in the past 
relative to the use of follow-up and non-follow-up 
system of control; while the non-follow-up gear may 
serve the purpose, it depends on a rudder indicator, a 
separate piece of apparatus for proper operation, and 
for this reason I believe the follow-up system, which is 
self-contained is to be preferred and its use will con- 
sume less power. 

Relative to the horse powers of motors for cargo 
winches and steering gear, if we are to realize the 
maximum economies for electrical auxiliaries these 
should be worked out for each particular vessel. 

Referring to the list of engine-room auxiliaries and 
the horse power required in view of the statement, 
“‘A motorship requires somewhat fewer auxiliaries and 
slightly less power is necessary to drive them,” I 
believe the following comparisons. should be made: 
Steamship 15 motors, motorship 5 motors; steamship 
aggregate horse power 160, motorship 55; fuel consump- 
tion, steamship, 41 barrels, motorship 2.5 barrels. 

Relative to the types of motors for shipboard use, 
the greatest enemy of electrical apparatus is foreign 
substances and it is therefore essential that apparatus 
should be enclosed, particularly the rotating type with 
commutators. Therefore we are compelled to take 
issue with the author. The governing feature should 
be reliability; space, weight, and first cost should be 
secondary considerations. It is not so important 
that a certain frame size motor should develop so many 
horse power and be’ assisted by some sort of venti- 
lation to do it as it is that it should work continuously 
for long periods without repair. Further, we believe 
that ball bearings are a very essential feature for con- 
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tinuous operation. Realizing certain limitations for 
enclosed motors, we believe, motors for below decks and 
engine rooms should be enclosed except where the 
size prohibits, and then they should be open with pro- 
tection against drip and condensation from pipes and 
other apparatus, and this practise has been followed 
on foreign-built ships with success. 

Relative to the location of starters, I desire to em- 
phasize the author’s opinion that they should be as 
close to the motors as possible. 

Relative to the most suitable electric power for 
cargo ships, this has been answered by a failure of 
almost every installation of alternating current. For 
tankers, the same troubles would be experienced with 
the delicate a-c. regulators as on cargo ships and with 
most of the ships burning oil today the dangers in the 
engine room of a tanker would not be increased, and 
with alternating current there will be the operation 
of the switchboard switches and the exciter must have 
a commutator. 

With regard to the wiring and installation, it may be 
of interest to the author and those present to know 
that the A. I. E. E. has recently issued a set of-marine 
rules which amply cover all phases of the question and 
for power wiring are the only ones in existence. I do 
not believe the author’s insinuation relative to the wire- 
man’s discretion should pass by unnoticed. From 
personal observation covering a period of 28 years, 
I have seen more failures of generating sets than bus 
wires, more failures of motors, controllers and starting 
panels than feeder wires, and I donot believe the author’s 
contentions can be proven except in isolated cases and 
those during the war period. 

Relative to operation, this is most difficult to discuss 
as the author has assumed certain fundmentals which 
cannot be reconciled and can be in keeping only with 
ships which are laid up due to their excessive cost of 
operation. I refer particularly to the figures of 12,500 
_ pounds of steam for auxiliaries at sea, which is 30 per 

cent of the boiler capacity and 48 per cent of the main 
engines. These figures, to say the least, are ridicu- 
lous, and any deductions based on them are not only 
misleading, if used for comparison, but an injustice to 
the cause of electrical auxiliaries where they can be 


economically applied. Let me give you the figures 
from actual tests: 


H.P. Aux. Fuel 

2,500 380% 1.23 calculated steam auxiliaries. 

2,500 12% 1.01 calculated at 75 deg. superheat 
electrical auxiliaries. 


” ae 
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ACTUAL TESTS STEAM AUXILIARIES 
A.P. Aux... Fuel 


27,500 12.3% 0.87 No. Superheat 
20,000 138% . 1.085 No. * Superheat 
18,200 12.3% 0.947. No. Superheat 
2,880 11% 1.02 Qudruple Ex No. Superheat 


3,300 4% 0.41 oil engine 

Electrical auxiliaries have a place in the steamship 
when the generators are driven by engines or turbines, 
and that is outside the engine room for steering gear, 
windlass and deck winches. Electrical auxiliaries can 
only show a saving in the engine room when the gener- 
tors are driven by oil engines. This arrangement 
would require extracting steam from the main turbine 
for all heating of feed water, which is extremély bad 


_ practise and is not recommended for shipboard use 


in any degree. The adaptability of electric motors 
has been proven beyond question, and the answers to 
who shall carry the merchandise of the world is— 
motorship with electrical auxiliaries. 

Charles Rettie (Communicated): Itisonly of recent 
years that electric auxiliaries have been introduced 
into ships. On the earlier ships that I worked on, which 
included the Empresses running out of Vancouver, 
which were built in 1890 in Barrow in Furness, no 
motors were installed though they were all equipped 
with the electric light—the Empress of Japan and the 
Empress of China had each four dynamos which I 
worked on, the Empress of India having already been 
completed. 

There is a large field for the use of electric auxiliaries 
on board our merchant marine, there are still a good 
many places on ships where the electric motor might 
be used with advantage and, as already pointed out 
by.-our leading electricians in this country, including 
Mr. Wordingham, late president of the I. E. E. and 
head during the war of the Admiralty Electrical Depart- 
ment for ship works, that while there is a doubt as 
regards the economy of using electric motors for driving 
our ships, there is no question of the advantage of 
the use of electric auxiliaries over every other system, 
and they should beimmediately installed on all our ships; 
electricity should be used for all power purposes except 
the actual driving of the ship... 

With reference to Mr. Dickinson’s remarks regarding 
the use of enclosed motors on deck and partially en- 
closed below deck, the latter being shown on Fig. 5, 
I take it this would only apply in some cases, but surely 
not in the engine rooms and boiler rooms; it need not be 
necessary to be watertight but all openings would have 
to be covered to keep out dirt, oil and dripping water, 
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especially in the case of the turning motor, used for 
turning the main engines in port, where it has to be 
fitted low down in the engine room and likely to be 
covered with falling dirt and water and oil. 

I think the best power for use on board ship is un- 
questionably direct curent as pointed out by the 
author, but as the tendency lately is to use submersible 
pumps on board ship, and as the same can only be 
worked by alternating current, it will be necessary in all 
up-to-date plants to have a rotary converter to supply 
current; that is a point which has been omitted by the 
author.- As is well known the squirrel type of a-c. 
motor will work under water. 

In the description of wiring systems, nothing has 
been said about the possibility of using ring mains; 
that is the only way to reduce the number of circuits 
as suggested by the author in another part of the paper; 
the number of circuits on a distributing system cannot 
be reduced with safety; a large number of circuits must 
be run to supply the different parts of the ship, either 
for the lighting or power. 

I also notice the author does not recommend the 
use of conduits for carrying the wires and cables. In 
this country the tendency at the present time is to use 
screwed conduits galvanized wherever possible in the 
electric lighting of our ships; in fact the latest Cunarder 
being built on the Mersey, I understand, is mostly 
wired in galvanized steel tubes solid screwed. 

In most of the ships I have worked on recently 
the systems have been divided up. For instance, on 
one ship armored and lead-covered cables are used in 
the engine room and boiler room, casing on the passages, 
galvanized screwed conduits in the holds and portable 
fittings in emigrant quarters. The last ship I worked 
on was a refrigerator ship of about 7000 tons for carry- 
ing bananas. She had three generators, about 80 kw. 
each; most of the electric power was used for driving 
huge fans for cooling the holds where the bananas 
were stored; all the passengers’ quarters, of which a 
few first class were carried, and officers’ rooms were 
heated by electricity. The steering gear was steam. 
The hoist motors in the boiler rooms were worked 
with a lever up and down to start and stop. 

In conclusion, referring to the question of salaries, 
there is another point I would like to raise, and that 
is the question of the status of an electrician on board 
ship. On one of the Norwegian-American liners, 
the Stavangerfiord, which I worked on, they had a very 
good arrangement. Instead of the electrical depart- 
ment being subject to the lowest graded engineer, 
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as in this country, it was run as an entirely separate 
department. The chief electrician ranked with the 
chief machinist. There was a commander engineer 
over all. The chief electrician messed with the chief 
machinist, and the chief commander had his quarters 
with them. The junior electricians messed with the 
junior engineers. I think the above is a very important 
point to raise because, as the electric machinery used 
on board ship gets more complicated, a higher type 
of man will have to be employed, and unless sufficient 
remuneration is given and more respect shown, it 
will be difficult to get a good man to go to sea on ships 
as an electrician. 

At the opening meeting of the Liverpool Engineer- 
ing Society, November 8, an address was given by the 
president, James B. Wilkie, on the “History and Pro- 
gress of Marine Engineering.” He gave details of a 
new ship belonging to the company he is interested in. 
The name of the vessel is the Aba of about 7000 tons, 
oil driven; all her auxiliaries are electrically driven. 
The generators of which are three in number, are 200 kw. 
each, and are driven by Diesel engines. 

W. McClelland: In the British navy we have 
always pinned our faith to the geared turbines with 
the single-reduction drive. I think the author of 
the propulsion paper has stated the case exceedingly 
fairly. He has not gone in for any of the extravagant 
claims for electric propulsion which I have seen pub- 
lished in certain papers from time to time, but there 
is one statement in the paper on the comparison of the 
economies claimed by the United States warship New 
Mexico over the Idaho and Mississippi. In that 
connection, while the author, I believe, states facts— 
the Idaho and Mississippi are direct-turbine drives 
with an auxiliary turbine-geared drive. 

That installation is now somewhat behind present 
practise and would not be repeated in any modern ship, 
and therefore I feel that a comparison which shows 
such marked economy by the electric drive is not one 
which should be passed over without reference in the 
discussion. I believe that a practical trial of the latest 
practise in steam-turbine geared work would show 
that there was very little difference between the elec- 
tric drive and the turbo-geared drive. At various 
points on.the curve, you would find that the electric 
drive gairts considerably, whereas at other points on 
the curve I think you would find that the steam-geared 
drive gains. The steam gearing, I believe, will gain 
at maximum speed. The electric drive will gain at 
cruising speeds, and it is a matter of policy, I think 
for the various governments designing these ships 
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as to whether maximum speed is required or economy 
at cruising speed. That the electric drive-is eco- 
nomical over most of the range of speed of a capital 
ship, that it is reliable and generally free from break- 
down is admitted. 

The discussion has turned in Jarge measure on the 
Diesel electric drive. Whilst I am not a Diesel expert, 
there is one question I would like to put to the gentle- 
men who advocate Diesel drives, either geared or 
electric in the present stage of development, and that 
is this—if you have a single-screw ship, is there any 
owner who would rely on, say a single 3000 to a 5000 
h. p. Diesel engine, and send that ship to sea on a 
scheduled service? I do not know whether there is 
in this country or not. I am rather doubtful as to 
whether there is in our country. In this respect the 
reliability of the Diesel appears to be regarded as much 
less than either the turbine or the reciprocating engine. 

Several remarks were made about the different 
classes of main motor machinery. It was my good 
fortune to come to America in the fruit ship referred 
to by the last speaker. In that ship the drive is by 
means of a synchronous motor, and one speaker par- 
ticuarly referred to the question of the racing of electric 
motors when the propeller of the ship was out of the 
water. We had very heavy seas—at one stage of the 
crossing we ran into a hurricane and the propeller 
was out of the water over and over again, and there 
was no racing whatever—the motor stood up perfectly 
to its work and I believe that with a properly designed 
synchronous motor, you will get in addition to high 
efficiency equally good results as with any other 
type of motor. 

Passing on to. the auxiliaries paper, I am in general. 
agreement with the author. In the British Navy we 
we have for many years run most of our auxiliary ma- 
chinery electrically. We have winches  capstans, 
pumps, refrigerating machinery, fans, air compressors, 
almost every conceivable kind of machinery, run- 
ning by electricity and we have had_ very little 
difficulty with that machinery; I speak with,some au- 
thority, because during my eighteen years of service 
with the Admiralty, fifteen yeas of that period was 
spent as head of the electrical repair department, 
and I have had to deal with all classes of electrical 
machinery,, not only machinery connected with the 
iar Navy, but during the war, of the American 

avy. 
_ There is one point to which I would particularly 
like to refer, and that is the question of insulation. We 
hear a lot about water washing electrical machinery 
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on the decks. I do not really think that in this country 
the importance of proper insulation for electrical work 
for deck machinery has as yet been appreciated. I 
have visited many of the works in this country, and I 
am quite sure most of them can make satisfactory 
material, but most of the materials used are composite 
materials, and these materials absorb moisture. 
This means breakdown sooner or later in moist atmos- 
phere laden with salt. 

I am giving you the result of our experience. We 
have found that the only insulation which stands up 
under salt water and sea atmosphere conditions is 
mica and micanite. For instance, with control gear, 
with fingers clamped to a diamond shaped or square 
bar, which has been insulated with moulded micanite 
or wrapped micanite thoroughly baked and _ finished, 
you will have a thoroughly satisfactory insulating 
material; whilst at the present time we are carrying 
out tests on practically every known composite mate- 
rial, I have not yet met with the material which I 
should consider suitable for insulating electrical ma- 
chinery on deck. 

I was much interested in what Mr. Bates said about 
the winches on deck being washed with sea water 
and that they were not satisfactory; he then went on 
to say that the whole of the defects were mechanical, 
not electrical. I could not follow his argument, unless 
it was that the sea water damaged the mechanical 
parts, which speaks well for the electrical gear. An- 
other speaker referred to the maximum speed of lift 
at which winches should be used. He stated they had 
standardized 250 feet per minute. I think that is a 
good speed for full load. Sometime ago we tried a 
speed of 300 feet per minute, but experience showed it 
to be too fast fora short lift, and we dropped our full 
load speed for winches to 200 feet per minute. 

I believe in direct current for ships, and also in the 
two-wire system rather than the three-wire system. 
Earths or grounds are so prevalent on a ship’s elec- 
trical system that I think the simplicity of the two-wire 
system more than counterbalances any slight advan- 
tages which the three-wire system has. 220-volt 
incandescent lamps are now satisfactory on board ship, 
and there appears no necessity for the third wire. 

With regard to submersibles, although it is a difficult 
problem, I think time will show that we shall get a 
satisfactory continuous current submersible pump—I 
am hoping so. Alternating current will not then be 
required for this service. 

Ernest H. B. Anderson: It seems to me that 


Mr. Thau has given the Society no definite information 
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regarding the fuel consumption performance of steam 
electric-geared vessel. 

There must be a great deal of data available, and 
there is too much doubt about the fuel consumption 
performance of such ships; this applies to naval vessels 
and also to ships of the merchant marine. 

For instance, there are eleven freighters which are 
having the original mechanical geared turbines replaced 
by electric gearing. The first of these, the Eclipse, 
has completed a voyage of 26,000 miles and, as far as 
one can learn the machinery worked splendidly through- 
out the voyage but nothing reliable has been published 
regarding the fuel consumption. Competent authori- 
ties who have had an opportunity of studying the 
“engine-room log’’ state that the oil fuel consumed by 


Fie. 13—A—Barrirsaip New Mexico 
B—Barrursuip Idaho 


the main engines and auxiliary machinery averaged 
about 1.30 pounds per 8S. H. P. per ieee Further, 
it should not be overlooked that the boilers were 
equipped with superheaters giving 200 deg. fahr., and 
in view of this, the reported performance of the ma- 
chinery is poor. 

A double-reduction geared steam-turbine vessel 
operating under the same conditions has a fuel con- 
sumption of 0.90 pound of oil per S. H. P. per hour for 
all purposes. 

It seems to me that the builders of the electrical 
machinery in these freighters did not quite do justice 
to the system they were advocating, for it was necessary 
to increase the revolutions of the propeller from 90 to. 
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100 per minute which is hardly suitable for a freighter 
of 16,000 tons displacement and sea speed of 10.5 
knots. Shaft revolutions of 75 to 80 would have én- 
sured a much better performance but to accomplish 
this mechanical gearing of the single-reduction type 
would require to be arranged between the propelling 
motor and line shafting. This arrangement was 
adopted by Llungstrom in the vessels Myolner and 
Wulsty Castle, where two motors are in parallel, each 
driving a pinion in mesh with one gear wheel. 

Dealing with warships, in view of the great interest 
taken in the machinery installations of the battleships 
New Mexico and Idaho, Nos. 40 and 42 respectively, 
Fig. 13 shows a plan view of the propelling machinery, 


(omearia}) 
H.P.Turbine 


Fic. 14—Prorosep ARRANGEMENT OF GEARED TURBINE 
MacuHinery on U.S. BarrLesHirs 


and it will be seen that the engine-room spaces in 
these two ships are alike, but the propeller revolutions 
at the designed power and speed in the New Mexico 
are 170 per minute, whereas in the Idaho they are 240 
per minute. Needless to say, the slow-turning pro- 
pellers of the former have a considerable advantage 
er the latter. 

» Whilst bids for battleships Nos. 40, 41 and 42 were 
in hand during 1914, geared-turbine machinery was 
making rapid progress, and we submitted alternative 
proposals with this type to the shipbuilders, and two 
firms offered to build these battleships with geared 
turbines driving four shafts, as shown in Fig. 14. 
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Battleships Nos. 43 and 44, Tenmessee and Califorma, 
were designed during 1915, having a four-shaft arrange- 
ment of “electric gearing” for the propelling equipment, 
in which the machinery arrangement is absolutely 
novel as compared with all previous battleships. 

We submitted alternative propositions to the Navy 
Department, but it is almost impossible to install or 
arrange: mechanical geared steam-turbine machinery 
in spaces specially designed to suit electric gearing. 

Fig. 15 shows a plan view of the Tennessee and Cali- 
fornia arrangement of machinery and a proposal hav- 
ing twin screws, driven by two sets of Parsons single- 
reduction geared steam turbines. The revolutions of 
the electrtc-geared ships are 170 per minute, whereas 
in the twin-serew turbine proposal they are 125 per 
minute. 
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Fig. 15—U.S. Barriesurps Tennesee AND California. PROPOSED 
ARRANGEMENT OF MACHINERY 


On referring to the plan view of the electric geared 
machinery, it will be seen that there are two central 
compartments, each of which contains a complete 
turbo-generator and the various auxiliary machinery. 
There are eight boilers divided into two groups, four 
being arranged in separate compartments on each side 
of the turbo-generator spaces, the total width of the 
machinery spaces being approximately 61 feet. The 
uptakes from the four boilers are led to two funnels, 
arranged on the center line of vessel and directly above 
the turbo-generator compartments. 

Multiple shaft arrangements of machinery came into 
use solely to suit direct-driven steam turbines, and it 
is rather curious that the electrical firms merely copied 
a type that was never considered suitable for battle- 
ships of 28,000 S. H. P. to 32,000 S. H. P. by many 
naval constructors and naval engineers in Washington. 

Referring again to Mr. Thau’s paper, electric gearing 
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has its limitations just as well as all other forms of 
propelling machinery; among these may be mentioned: 
. Backing qualities. Experience has shown that it is 
not. necessary to have more than 60 per cent astern 
power, and it is overlooked by many that it is “stopping 
qualities” which are required. In other words, two 
large-diameter slow-turning propellers will bring any 
large vessel to rest quicker than four fast-turning 
propellers which at all high speeds of revolution do not 
take a grip on the water but tend to cavitate in a 
vortex. 

The electric-geared battleship does not maneuver 
or go-astern with full “ahead” shaft horse power. I 
believe it is now an official order in the Navy that all 
maneuvering has to be carried out with one turbo- 
generator transmitting current to the four propellers 
in parallel. ; 

This limits the maneuvering capabilities to a large 
extent, for all propellers must revolve at the same speed, 
if in operation. For instance, the two port propellers 
cannot run at maximum speed ‘ahead’ whilst the 
starboard propellers revolve ‘‘slow astern.” A com- 
plete explanation for this limitation when maneuvering 
will be found in a paper published in the Journal of 
the American Society of Naval Engineers, August, 1921, 
in the article “Propulsion Wiring Circuits, U. S. S. 
New Mezxico,”’ under the sub-title “The Steam Limit 
Device’”’ on pages 509-511. 

Weights, space and economy are all in favor of 
mechanical geared turbine machinery, but until further 
data are available regarding these items in connection . 
with electric gearing in war vessels, it is useless to 
attempt to discuss these features. 

The battleship North Dakota, built in 1909, has had 
the original direct-driven twin turbines replaced by 
twin sets of single-reduction Parsons geared turbines, 
and the new machinery has resulted in a gain of 31 per . 
cent in fuel consumption at all speeds. For further 
information on this point, reference should be made to 
the report of the Engineer-in-Chief, U. S. N., for 1919. 

I should also like to mention that this new machinery 
effected a saving of at least 50 per cent in the weight, 
went into the same engine-room space with very few 
changes, and has done very well ever since the vessel 
went back mto commission. Further, this replace- 
ment could not have been carried out with any of the 
present forms of electric gearing. 

Referring to the data accompanying the performance 
of the New Mexico and the so-called sister ships, I 
think the author cannot have realized that these figures 
were quoted in a paper read by Eskil Berg at a meeting 
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of A. I. E. E. during May of this year. Mr. Berg gave 
the source of his information; this data was submitted 
to the editor of Marine Engineering and published in 
an editorial in the issue of May 1920, entitled “Two 
Years of Electric Propulsion on New Mexico. 

I shall not comment further on this point but suggest 
that anyone who is interested in the question obtain 
the August 1920, issue of that journal and see the other 
view, in the article “U. S. Battleships of the Year 1914 
and Later Classes.”’ 

I was much interested in listening to Mr. Newman’s 
remarks regarding the performance of the new coast 
guard cutters, but unfortunately very little was said 
regarding the actual fuel performance of the electric 
geared machinery. 

The Army and Navy Register, in its issue of Sep- 
tember 10, gave particulars of the trials of the U. 5S. S. 
Tampa. It was a short article and one paragraph 
read as follows: 


U. S. S. TAMPA 
STANDARDIZATION RUNS 
Knots): "=... 8-10.50) 21.80. i20e 1620 


Revolutions. .60 80 90 110 128 

“The total fuel consumed on the four-hour run was 
2008 gallons. The consumption was high on account 
of unsatisfactory pump operation.”’ That is all. As 
Captain Newman stated, the contract conditions of 
the vessel were’'as follows: Knots 16.00; S. H. P., 
2600; revolutions, 130. There are superheaters also 
installed on these vessels, and if you use the design 

‘figures as a basis, you will find that the fuel consump- 
tion average about 1.85 pounds of oil.per S. H. P. 
per hour for all purposes. 

E. A. Stevens, Jr.: (Communicated): Before 
discussing this paper in detail, I think it would be well 
to consider the question of transmission in general, 
whether it be electric, mechanical gear or hydraulic. 
The only advantage of any of these is the ability to 
run the main machinery at a different speed than that 
of the propeller, thereby obtaining greater economy 
than what would be possible if the two were operating 
at the same speed. With this in-view, the Diesel 
electric (except in a few special cases) would be elimi- 
nated. As the Diesel engine is more reliable as well as 
more economical at the lower speeds, it is far better 
to connect direct to the propeller than to use any of the 
transmissions mentioned above. It has been argued 
that when the cylinders reach a certain size trouble 
occurs. This can be eliminated by increasing the 
number of cylinders up to eight to one shaft, or by the 
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use of twin or even triple screws. When the power 
required is greater than what would be practicable 
with three screws, it would be better to use steam, as 
the weight, first cost, and complications of the Diesel 
electric system would offset any advantage, if any, 
that this system would have in economy. 

Mr. Thau states: ‘‘The economy of a reciprocating 
engine drive is obviously poorer than that of a properly 
designed turbine of either type, for the reason that the 
reciprocating engine cannot utilize the same expansion 
of steam.” This is true for high powers, but for a 
slow ship of 3000 horse power or less, the reciprocating 
engine has shown as good economy as the average 
geared turbine and better than the electric drive, in 
spite of the fact that no superheat was used with the 
engine while 50 degrees superheat was used with the 
geared turbine and 180 degrees with the electric drive. 
The cost of the electric drive outfit installed is over 
double that of the reciprocating engine, while the 
he turbine is about the same or a little less than the 
atter. 

If three junior engineers are required for the direct- 
connected Diesel as shown in the-table on page 1440, 
why are they not required for the Diesel electric, which 
is more complicated ? 

The fact that the U. S. Navy has adopted the electric 
drive for battleships and battle cruisers speaks well 
for it, but cannot the same thing be said about the 
geared turbine which is being used by the British Admir- 
alty in the above-mentioned classes? 

The protection against torpedo attack afforded by 
the electric drive is not much greater, as the motors on 
the outboard shafts are as near the skin of the shid 
as the geared turbine would be; besides, the ship fittep 
with the latter could be better protected against gun 
fire as machinery is lighter, while the maneuvering. 
ability of the geared turbine is all that is desired. 

It is hardly fair to compare the New Mezico and Ten- 
messee with the Idaho and Mississippi, as the two 
latter are fitted with direct-drive main turbines and 
geared cruising turbines. A considerable amount of 
the saving was due to the propellers. 

Mr. Thau neglects to. state that, while the battle- 
ships and battle cruisers of our Navy are, or are to be, 
fitted with the electric drive, the light cruisers and 
destroyers are being equipped with geared turbines. 
The U. S. Navy refrained from using the latter in the 
battle cruisers where weight is of great importance, 
because they did not believe that gears could be built 
that would transmit the necessary power (45,000 S. 
H. P. per shaft). However, the British Admiralty 
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has been able to transmit 39,000 S. H. P. per shaft 
successfully. 

S. M. Robinson: (Communicated): Turbo-electric 
propulsion is being used to such an extent at the present 
time and is so well known to the marine engineering 
world that it hardly seems necessary to dwell much on 
this subject, but Diesel-electric propulsion is a compara- 
tively new art and still has its way to make in the marine 
field. It seems to me to be an ideal system of pro- 
pulsion for cargo vessels. By its use it should be pos- 
sible to greatly increase the reliability of Diesel engines, 
since it will not be necessary to start them up under 
load nor reverse them. ‘The importance of these two 
points is very great and cannot be emphasized too much 
in any comparison of direct-connected Diesel engines 
and Diesel-electric propulsion; submarine experience 
has shown that many of the troubles with Diesel engines 
are-directly traceable to these causes and, while air 
starting is still fitted on these engines, it is only used 
in case of emergency when the motors are out of 
commission. 

With Diesel-electric propulsion it will be possible 
to use multiple units, thus keeping down piston di- 
ameters; this will add greatly to the reliability and will 
also operate to reduce the maintenance cost. It also 
makes it possible to carry out engine repairs on one 
engine at sea without suffering any very great reduction 
in the speed of the ship. 

Diesel-electric propulsion is frequently criticized as 
being about 12 per cent less efficient than the direct- 
Diesel drive. No general statement can be made which 
will cover all types of ships, but for cargo vessels of the 
usual low horse power it can be said that there will be 
little difference in the overall economy of the two sys- 
tems, and what difference there is will generally be in 
favor of the Diesel-electric. This arises trom the fact 
that it is necessary to use twin screws running at com- 
paratively high propeller speeds for the direct Diesel, 
while a single screw of lower speed can be used with the 
Diesel-electric; with the latter arrangement the losses 
in the struts are done away with and a more efficient 
screw is provided, due to the lower speed at which it 
runs. > 

I believe that the voltage proposed by Mr. Thau is 
somewhat higher than should be used on board ship, 
and this will not be necessary if the number of units is 
reduced; a three-generator and two-motor installation 
would seem to give all the flexibility desired and at the 
same time obviate the necessity for the use of such a 
high d-c. voltage. This will give three combinations 
of generators and motors, the first being all units in 
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use, the second being two generators and two motors, 
and the third being one generator and one motor. At 
the maximum capacity of each of these conditions the 
motor and generator efficiency will be practically the 
same as at full power. 

In connection with the flexibility of the series system 
of Diesel-electric propulsion, Mr. Thau points out the 
simplicity of the speed control which is obtained by 
varying the generator field strength; this method can 
be combined with that of variation of motor field 
strength so as to give the most efficient operating con- 
dition for any of the various combinations of motors 
and generators. 

H. L. Hibbard (Communicated): The two papers 
presented this afternoon cover subjects of the greatest 
importance to our merchant marine industry, but it 
is our own feeling that much the larger field for the 
application of electric drive lies in the direction of 
the ship auxiliaries. 

Mr. Dickinson’s very interesting paper has covered 
this subject of electric auxiliaries in an able manner, 
but we could wish that he might have been more 
specific with regard to a number of the detailed points 
which he has raised. 

He refers to the two types of electric steering 
gears now in use but does not mention the 
dividing line where the hydroelectric gears for this 
purpose would have a distinct preference. In our 
opinion, the direct application of motor drive to the 
steering gear can be used to the best advantage in 
horse powers up to about fifteen. For twenty horse 
power and beyond, the hydroelectric has unquestionable 
advantages. 

Referenceismade to contactor equipments especially 
for deck winches but apparently the wisdom of this 
form of control in most cases is questioned. For the 
severe service met in the case of these auxiliaries, the 
contactor control, we feel, is especially suited, and 
foreign practise has already clearly demonstrated the 
feasibility of its use and of readily locating the con- 
tactor control below decks or in suitable housings. _ 

Sub-paragraph (d) on page 1415 touches upon the wis- 
dom of omitting, as far as possible, all safety devices. 
While these should unquestionably be reduced to a 
minimum, we would ask Mr. Dickinson, for the benefit 
of the profession, what devices he would recommend 
_ for deck auxiliaries. In our opinion, stalling devices at 
least must be furnished in connection with anchor 
windlasses, capstans, steering gears and overload 
contactors or circuit breakers for deck winches. 
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On page 1425 are discussed therelative merits of direct 
and alternating current for auxiliary purposes and it is 
stated that while on the cargo ships direct current can 
be used to the greatest advantage, on tankers it is not 
so apparent. On this latter point we would take some 
issue, as it is possible to furnish motors entirely enclosed, 
gas and watertight, or where location on tank vessels 
renders the same desirable to furnish forced ventila- 
tion through the enclosed motor casings. Several 
tank vessels in this country have already been equipped 
in this manner, and there are others under construction. 

With regard to the question of economy of -engine 
auxiliaries on steam-driven vessels, Mr. Dickinson 
has furnished some interesting figures, although we 
feel that perhaps his assumption for the steam required 
for auxiliaries at sea is a little too high a percentage 
of the total. The advantages obtained from the use 
of electric drive for all auxiliaries on motorships is, 
we believe, now apparent, and similarly the advantages 
of the electric drive for deck auxiliaries on steam vessels 
as well as motorships. The question, however, of 
the use of electricity for auxiliaries in the engine room 
on steam vessels furnishes the most debatable ground. 
A certain amount of exhaust steam from engine auxili- 
aries is always diverted to feed water heating, but 
beyond the point where exhaust steam can be used 
economically for this purpose lies considerable possibility 
in economy for electric drive as well as the advantages 
of convenient operation and freedom from leaking 
steam pipes, ete. 

We heartily endorse the statement of the author 
in his last paragraph. that engineers. of this country 
should combine their efforts and avail themselves of 
every opportunity to improve the efficiency of our 
merchant ships to the end that they may be able to 
compete successfully with the modern ships of other 
countries. In this connection, we were much impressed 
on a trip this summer to the Pacific Coast, to find 
that numerous European and Scandinavian motorships, 
electrically equipped, were making regular trips through 
the Canal to the Pacific Coast ports. In addition to 
the conducting of a satisfactory cargo-carrying business, 
these vessels were buying California oil on the coast at 
$1.50 per barrel, sufficient for a round trip, this same 
oil selling in their own home ports at $8 to $9 per barrel. 

G. A. Pierce: In view of the fact that there has 
been considerable discussion relative to the Diesel- . 
electric drive, I might say that we are all familiar 
with the specifications sent out for a tender on a ship 
for Diesel-electric. The Diesel-electric equipment for 
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that ship was 58 per cent heavier, had 20 per cent more 
fuel consumption, and was 10 per cent more costly than 
the direct-Diesel. 

_W.L. R. Emmet: As to the question of the rela- 
tive economy, the turbine being the same for both, 
the difference must be small. In a large ship, for which 
we have recently designed electrical transmission 
machinery, we would only lose 4.5 per cent. The 
San Bonito which just came over, and which ran in 
the Mediterranean for a long distance, had a rate 
corresponding to 1 pound of fuel per shaft horse power. 
Any of these other electric ships will do pretty nearly 
that. The difference is, in any case, small, provided 
the turbine is equally good. I have tested a large 
number of ship gears by actually running them on 
generators at a given load, and I have actually found 
the efficiencies of a double reduction ship gear as low 
as 96. I have tested 6000 h. p. gears and two 3000-h. p. 
gears, and know the losses are considerable in the 
gears alone. 

I think it quite probable that Mr. Anderson’s cri- 
ticism of the 100-rev. per min. propellers in the Ship- 
ping Board boats equipped may be correct, although, 
when these jobs were undertaken, statements to the 
contrary were given us by the best authorities. 

W. E. Thau (Communicated:) Mr. Emmet says 
that I have understated a few of the points of advantage 
or of attraction in regard to electric drive. I can merely 
reply to this by saying that I endeavored to be ultra- 
conservative throughout the entire paper, so as not 
to invite undue criticism from gentlemen who oppose 
electric drive or who are not yet prepared to accept it. 
This is one reason why I placed maintenance on not 
worse than a parity with other drives. I am sure that 
the electrically driven ships in operation have already 
shown a surprisingly low maintenance cost. __ 

I have given considerable thought to the efficiency of 
synchronous drive, as compared with induction drive, 
and have always concluded that there can be. only a 
very inappreciable difference in efficiency. The sug- 
gestion by Mr. Emmet that the adoption of electric 
auxiliaries throughout will enable the installation of 
larger auxiliary turbines which would be conducive 
to lower steam consumption for excitation is, of course, 
correct, but I think that, considering everything, the 
ultimate difference in efficiency of the two drives would 
be inconsequential. The largest attraction of the syn- 
chronous drive is in the weight, space and cost saving 
resulting from unity power factor. As I have shown 
later in the paper, these advantages can be obtained 
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with the induction drive using the power factor cor- 
rective apparatus. 

The larger air gap and better access of the synchro- 
nous motor were mentioned in the last paragraph 
of my description of the synchronous motor drive. | 

By “high-speed Diesels’ I do not have in mind high 
piston speeds. The matter of piston speed must be 
treated with conservatism in high rev. per min. engines, 
as well as in low rev. per min. engines. The recipro- 
cating parts being smaller, the cylinder walls and 
cylinder heads thinner (this being conducive to quicker 
heat transfer and lowertemperature strains), and the 
absence of water cooling on the pistons should decrease 
rather than increase the maintenance of the engines. 
Repairs are easier to make because of the smaller parts 
to be handled. ‘There are engines of 200-h. p. capacity 
at 250 rev. per min. that have been operating con- 
tinuously, except for periodic valve grinding, since 1914, 
and during this time the maintenance was practically 
negligible. 

Regarding the application of alternating current for 
Diesel-electric drive, I am quite sure that the flexi- 
bility in control advantages alone of the direct current 
would go a long way to favor the direct current, even 
though parallel operation of a multiplicity of a-c. 
units were entirely feasible. It has been shown 
definitely in the case of land installations that Diesel 
driven alternators do work satisfactorily in parallel, 
but it must be remembered that these engines operate 
at constant speed instead of at adjustable speed 
as would be necessary in the case of ship drives. Where 
the Diesel engine units are sufficiently large so that 
one unit would supply one motor, as in the case of a 
twin-serew drive, alternating current is feasible and 
will undoubtedly be used under certain conditions. 

Mr. Emmet mentions that the interchangeability 
of electrical units in a ship installation was not brought 
out in the paper. I did not deem it desirable to go into 
this matter in detail, as the principal part of the paper 
was on merchant ships, whereas such opportunities 
are only offered on high-powered ships having two or 
more generators. Reference was, however, made to 
this feature under the captions of “Reliability,” 
“EKeonomy,” and “Control” in the section covering 
war vessels. This advantage was also referred to in 
connection with the Diesel-electric drive. For large 
ships these advantages are important, as is perfectly 
obvious, for the reason that balanced power can be 
obtained on all screws, regardless of the number of 


generator sets in operation. 
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_ The advantage resulting from the change in ratio 
in motor speeds for a given frequency is also mentioned 
in the paper under the caption of ‘‘Economy” in the 
section covering war vessels. This item was not dis- 
cussed in detail], as it has been given considerable airing 
in recent technical publications. Mr. Emmet brings 
out the comparison that the advantage resulting from 
the change in pole ratios of the motors is more pro- 
nounced on the Maryland than on the Tennessee. This 
is true for speeds between 13 and 15 knots, but for 
lower speeds the larger number of poles show better 
economy. This characteristic can only be explained 
by the combination of turbine and motor and generator 
efficiency performance. I think the performance 
of the Tennessee is more or less incidental, as such a 
condition would not be anticipated. The turbines 
installed on the Tennessee are particularly economical 
at a very wide range of speed. ; 
Three of the discussions, at least, dwelt at consider- 
able length on weights and submitted some data which 
are at variance with the author’s analysis of weights, 
space, cost, etc., for the different principal types of 


-propulsion. Any data of this nature must of necessity 


be considered upon its hypothesis, as there are several 
ways of comparing such items relating to propulsive 
machinery. There is, however, only one correct way, 
and that is to include every single item which by virtue 
of its function is directly related to the propulsive 
equipment, such as engines proper, boilers, condensers, 
propulsive equipment auxiliaries, shafting, foundations, 
seatings, water inmachinery, reserve water for machin- 
ery, stacks, piping, ladders, platforms, thrust bearings, 
shaft alley bearings, propellers, generators, motors, 
control, cable, exciters, fuel, lubricating oil, etc. A 
comparison of the bare machinery weights means 
nothing. ‘ 

The analysis of the Diesel-electric propulsive ma- 
chinery in the paper is based upon a single-screw drive 
in which the propeller rev. per min. is uninfluenced 
by the motor speed limitations, because with Diesel- 
electric drive, using direct current, the propeller speed 
can very conveniently be made to suit the preference 
of the propeller designer, as there is absolutely no fixed | 
relation between the generator speed and the motor 
speed. ’ 
apse of the well-known fact that practically 
all of the direct-drive Diesel ships today are twin 
screw, this arrangement has been considered in the 
case of such ships. 

It is probably unfortunate that a table of compara- 
tive weights showing all items considered was not | 
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incorporated in the original paper. The author’s 
statements in comparing the different factors of the 
various drives were of a general nature, and this system 
was used purposely to avoid contention on details. 
To substantiate the statements in the paper, particu- 
larly in connection with weight, the following table, 
which forms the basis of the author’s analysis, 1s in- 
cluded in this reply for reference: 


TABLE VI.—TABLE OF DETAIL WEIGHTS FOR.A 3000 S. H. P., 
90 R. P. M. DRIVE 


Double- Direct- 
reduction Diesel 
Item geared | Turbine- (twin Diesel- 
turbine electric screw) electric 
PYIMC DIOVE! i. ares. 2 Sees oe *100,000 | *206,000 |*1,200,000/*1,050.000 
Boilers and superheaters...... +360,500 | 7360,500 $11,200 {11,200 
Condensers and auxiliaries... . 50,000 5OjOOOi 5 i535 pps adapee’ os ate 
Water in machinery.......... 200,000} 200,000 45,000 45,000 
Reserve water for machinery..| 250,000 SIE DO I he <iicee rosso canted ite he steers eelen 
Propeller shafting............ 115,000 115,600 135,000 115,000 
Propeller shaft bearings....... 15,000| §30,000} §45,000} §30,000 
Gratings, ladders, etc......... 60,000 60,000 50,000 50,000 
Control and cableciig s-32c,asetehassice bed oflt VS. DOOM Acie ocande : { 
Steam and water piping....... 100,000 100,000 32,000 32,000 
Independent auxiliaries....... 32,000 32,000 130,000 20,000 
Uptakes, air box, stack, etc... . 70,000 70,000 11,000 14,000 
DOtals Rady k Pees sepaeusteetes 1,352,500 | 1,491,500 | 1,659,200} 1,368,200 
Lbs. per 8. H. P. total machin- : 
Ee racrhs oie WA tae rar Ord tsa os hae ee 451 497.5 552.5 452.5 
Ratio, geared turbine, unity. . . 1 1.103 a 27 1.003 


Note—Using water-tube boilers, the two turbine drives would be 
reduced about 250,000 pounds. However, the installations using such 


boilers are relatively very few in comparison with those using Scotch 
boilers. 

*180 rev. per min. engines with exciters. 

+Scotch boilers. 

{Vertical boilers. 

§Include thrust bearing. 

{Included in prime mover. 


" A brief discussion of this table will reply to several 
points raised by Mr. Bailey and Mr. Smith. It will 
be noted that at least every essential item on which 
there is any difference in the various types of drives 
has been included. Unfortunately, I have no reliable 
data on foundations which must be made a part of 
the ship’s structure for supporting the propulsive 
machinery. However, I believe that these items should 
just about balance in the various types of drives, and 
what little difference might exist would certainly 
be of little influence in the ultimate results, or might 
even favor the Diesel-electric. 
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The Diesel engines considered in the table for the 
Diesel-electric drive operate at 180 rev. per min. and 
complete with their accessories, generators, exciters, the 
motor and control, weigh 350 pounds per shaft horse 
power. Of this figure, the electrical equipment con- 
sumes 104 pounds, leaving 246 pounds for the engines. 
Certainly no one will question the conservatism of 
such an engine. This engine is available today in 
sizes suitable for electric drive. 

Another absolutely reliable Diesel engine for electric 
drive is available, weighing 180 pounds per brake horse 
power for the engine alone and operating at 250 rev. 
per min. The complete Diesel-electric drive using 
this engine instead of the one used in the table is 402 
pounds per shaft horse power, and the ratio of this 
weight to the weight of the geared turbine drive is 0.892. 

Developments will undoubtedly be undertaken by 
some present Diesel engine manufacturers to commer- 
cially produce a lighter Diesel engine which will be 
suitable for electric-drive units. The ultimate out- 
come of this development should produce a conser- 
vative engine weighing not more than 125 pounds per 
shaft horse power and operating at 300 rev. per min. 
Using these engines instead of those in the table, the 
weight of the complete Diesel electric drive would be 
328 pounds per shaft horse power, and the ratio of 
this figure to that for the geared turbine is 0.727. 

The weight of 400 pounds per brake horse power for 
the direct-drive Diesel used in the table is lower than 
the average engine actually installed and operating 
today, which, according to authoritative data, is 483 
pounds per brake horse power. On the 483-pound 
basis, the weight per shaft horse power for a complete 
direct. Diesel drive is 635 pounds, and the ratio of this 
figure to that for the geared turbine is 1.41. 

The analysis in the table does not include fuel. 
Taking fuel consumption roughly at 0.55 pound per 
effective shaft horse power hour for the Diesel and 
Diesel-electric (which is very conservative), and twice 
this amount per shaft horse power hour for the geared 
turbine (which is likewise conservative), and 5 per cent 
more for the turbine-electric than for the geared turbine, 
and allowing sufficient fuel for a round trip of 3300 
miles each way, for a 3000 S. H. P. ship, operating at 
11 knots, the total fuel consumption would be as follows: 

1,648,000 pounds for the geared turbine; 1,730,000 
pounds for the turbine-electric; 874,000 pounds for the 
direct Diesel; 874,000 pounds for the Diesel-electric 

Adding these figures to the total weights in the table, 
we have: i ; 

3,500,000 pounds for the. geared turbine drive; 
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3,221,500 pounds for the turbine-electric; 2,533,200 
pounds for the direct-drive Diesel; 2,242,200 pounds for 
the Diesel-electric. : 

The corresponding ratios as compared with the 
geared turbine would then be: 

Geared turbine=1; Turbine electric=1.07; Direct 
drive Diesel = 0.845; Diesel-electric = 0.747. 

The above results agree with the general statements 
in the writer’s paper, but are at variance with the figures 
given by Mr. Bailey and Mr. Smith, particularly the 
latter. I am quite sure that if these gentlemen would 
have used the same engine for their Diesel-electric 
drives, their figures would have been substantially 
in agreement with the table, provided all related items 
as listed were included. 

The tables given by Mr. Bailey and Mr. Smith also 
show considerably higher cost figures for the Diesel- 
electric than seem justifiable in the light of my experi- 
ence. I feel quite certain that the price of Diesel- 
engines is still higher than it should be. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of engines for Diesel-electric 
drive. I have no figures on the installation of the 
machinery, shafting, propellers, ete., but I am sure 
that the engines, generators, exciters, motors and con- 
trol can be bought today for $130 to $140 per shaft 
horse power, provided the proper Diesel-electric units 
are used. Previous quotations might run at variance 
with this statement, but until recently electrical man- 
ufacturers have been forced to quite relatively low- 
speed Diesels. My remarks on cost referred to future 
developments, except in a few present cases. 

Rather than point out the detailed differences of 
the comparisons in the tables prepared by Mr. Bailey 
and the table given above in this reply, the reader is 
requested to review the table for himself. I have 
stated the basis on which my tables has been compiled, 
and presuming Mr. Bailey’s table has been compiled 
im much the same manner, the largest discrepancy 
appears in the cases of the Diesel-direct and Diesel- 
electric. The probable reasons for this have been 
stated above. Mr. Bailey’s analysis shows that, in 
the case of the single-screw~ Diesel-electric, the space 
favors this type of drive slightly, and it is safe to say 
that with later developments in electric-drive Diesels 
the space factor will show greater favor in behalf 
of the Diesel-electric. 

In regard to relative fuel consumption, Mr. Bailey 
has used the same figure for the single-screw Diesel 
as for the twin-screw Diesel, and according to analyses 
of propeller performance that have come to my atten- 
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tion, I believe that the fuel consumption per ton-mile 
should be very nearly the same for the Diesel and the 
Diesel-electric, for the reason that the twin-screw 
arrangement using the higher speed propellers and 
additional struts will require more effective horse power 
to drive a given tonnage through the water. Further- 
more, the fuel consumption figure for turbine electric 
Is given as 0.95 as compared with the geared turbine of 
1.0. Mr. Bailey, as stated, used single-reduction 
geared-turbine drive in this analysis. I think the figure 
would have shown the reverse had double-reduction 
gearing been used. It is also probable that the figure 
of 0.95 in comparison represents guaranteed economy 
rather than actual performance. The above para- 
graph will also reply to similar remarks by Mr. Smith. 

I believe that with machinery in proper working 
condition, the fuel consumption per shaft horse power, 
or rather per ton-mile, should run in the order of 1 for 
the geared turbine, 1.04 to 1.05 for the turbine electric, 
and approximately 0.5 to 0.55 for Diesel-electric and 
direct-connected Diesels (the latter being twin screw). 

Such discussions as Mr. Bailey’s are very constructive 
and will undoubtedly be very beneficial in the final 
solution .of the selection of propulsion machinery. 
Just at present, it is expected to find considerable 
difference in the analyses made on Diesel and Diesel- 
electric drive, owing to the wide variety of engines 
available, and since the engine forms a large portion 
of the weight of the Diesel-electric drive, a considerable 
variation in this item would show a large difference in 
the total weight. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Stevens questioned the omission 
of the junior engineers. The reason why the junior 
engineers have been omitted from the list of personnel 
for the Diesel-electric drive is because one man is 
sufficient to operate the control, and this man would 
always be one of the assistant engineers. In the case 
of the twin-screw Diesel, it is necessary to station an 
engineer at each engine, and this requires two men, 
whereas in the case of the electric drive one man is 
sufficient, regardless of the number of screws, as the 
controllers are easier to operate and require less ma- 
nipulation than the ordinary surface electric car. This 
practise will vary with different operating concerns. 

It will be noted that Mr. Smith takes considerable 
exception to the value of the backing qualities of an 
electric-drive ship. If a ship and its shafting, etc., 
will withstand only a definite amount of backing torque, 
surely it is inadvisable to apply an excessive amount. 
In this connection, the electric drive can be regulated 
to give any desired amount of backing torque from the 
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minimum to the maximum, as it is merely a function 
of the control. The principal idea in incorporating 
in the paper a discussion on backing qualities of elec- 
trical machinery was simply to show that this type 
of drive is as good as any type of drive, and can be 
made better than some types. In regard to battle- 
ships, however, it has always been my understanding 
that quick stopping is essential and that the Navy 
Department lay some stress on this point. Whether 
or not ships are so operated as to not utilize the full 
backing powers of any type of drive, it is of interest 
to note that, on the trials, tests are made to determine 
the quickness with which a battleship can be stopped. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
Tennessee can be stopped from full speed in less than 
three minutes. I think it is plausible: to conceive a 
condition where this difference in stopping time would 
avoid a wreck. 

Mr. Smith mentions that the facts in his table 
of comparative weights, fuel consumption, etc., show 
a wide difference from the author’s opinions. To 
substantiate the author’s opinions, reference is made 
to the table given previously where mee on which 
these opinions were based arerecorded. r. Smith takes 
exception to the author’s statement and places direct- 
Diesel above Diesel-electric in regard to reliability. 
In this connection, it is interesting to note that present 
direct-drive Diesels are twin-screws. Furthermore, 
obviously a ship having four engines is more reliable 
when considered from the “get there” idea than one 
having two. With a single-screw Diesel-electric, the 
full power of any number of sets can always be utilized 
for effective balanced propulsion. This is not the 
case with any other type of. drive. Certainly the 
control gear of a Diesel-electric ship cannot be con- 
sidered in the same category as the reversing gear of a 
direct-drive Diesel engine when it comes to compli- 
cation. All control for a Diesel-electric ship is effected 
through a simple, small field rheostat which handles 
only a very small fraction of the total current, and 
which in going from the full speed ahead to the full 
speed astern positions, does not even open the circuit. 
In discussing reserve power I clearly identified it as 
reserve power in case of casualty to a prime mover. 
In comparing the Diesel-electric with the Diesel or 
any other type of drive, the Diesel-electric is obviously 
superior to any of them in this respect. For in- 
stance, on a 3-unit Diesel-electric, the failure of 
one engine would only necessitate the loss of 12 per 
cent in speed, and this cannot be approached by the 
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other drives in case of failure of one of the units, and 
particularly the direct-Diesel. 

It is but natural for some Diesel engine builders to 
manifest a reluctant spirit in the advocation of high- 
speed Diesel engines for electric drive, because the net 
returns to their coffers are naturally going to be enor- 
mously reduced. Such recommendations are probably 
influenced by commercial analysis rather than engineer- 
ing analysis. However, as a matter af fact, this reluc- 
tance might not represent the most expedient commer- 
cial analysis, as the manufacture of engines on a large 
production basis for an advantageous drive would 
eventually further the sale of engines, and thus result 
m greater and more profitable business. 

The reason that turbine-electric drive is not well 
suited to destroyers or scout cruisers is because of 
construction conditions. These conditions do not 
obtain in battleships and battle cruisers. 

_ Following Mr. Smith’s specifications for the selec- 
tion of the most suitable drive, I think the analysis 
as given in the author’s paper and reply will clearly 
show that the electrical apparatus fulfills his require- 
ments which he classifies as the “hard, cold facts.’ 
In comparing the turbine-electric with double-reduction 
gears there is very little difference, but what little 
there is in cost and weight favors the geared turbine. 
In the author’s mind, however, these are not sufficient 
reasons to eliminate turbine-electric drive, particularly 
in the light of past performance. 

Captain Newman has given a very instructive de- 
scription of the U. S. cost guard cutter Tampa and its 
propelling machinery. There is one point, however, 
in the discussion that I would like to clear up, and that 
is Captain Newman’s reference to the writer’s allusion 
to a synchronous motor as being more complicated 
than an induction motor. Possibly Captain Newman 
might have meant this for someone else, as certainly 
the author made no such statement in his paper. 
did refer, however, to the additional complication of 
the control in connection with synchronous motor 
drive as compared with the induction motor drive, 
and I feel quite sure that those who visited ships con- 
taining both types of drive will bear me out in this 
conclusion. ; 

I cannot agree with Mr. Sperry in his comparisons 
of the electric-clutch system with the Diesel-electric 
system using motors and generators as obviously the 
latter is considerably more flexible than the former 
and possesses distinct advantages that are not common 
to the two systems. The clutch, for instance, does 


not eliminate the reversing gear of the engine and does 
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not eliminate the necessity for varying the engine 
speed in order to obtain speed control of the screw. 
Even assuming that the screw can be reduced by engine 
throttling to half speed and controlled from there to 
zero by slipping the clutch, I am sure that if this were 
continued for any length of time it would be necessary 
to use special means for dissipating the heat resulting 
from the slip energy in the clutch, and this introduces a 
complication of: some kind. The energy resulting 
from the slipping of the clutch below its synchronous 
speed is comparable to that which exists in the case 
of an induction motor and with this type of machinery 
it has always been found necessary to dissipate exces- 
sive slip energy externally; for this reason, when ad- 
justable speed induction motors are required, it 1s 
necessary to furnish the wound secondary type so 
thatthe slip resistance can be incorporated external 
to the motors. It is true that the slip energy at low 
propeller speeds is considerably less than at high pro- 
peller speeds, for the reason that the propeller power 
varies approximately as the cube of the speed, but the 
powers are hardly sufficiently small below half speed to 
enable slip energy to be absorbed in the clutch, without 
providing some means for dissipating the heat. 

Mr. Sperry gives four items of performance contri- 
buted by the Diesel-electric system of propulsion. In 
the first place, he endeavors to show that the propeller 
speed is compromised by the application of a motor. 
This, however, is not the case, as with d-c. motors we 
can accommodate any desired propeller speed. Fur- 
thermore, the generators can accommodate any engine 
speed, so that the selection of propeller speed is, there- 
fore, not influenced. There are no limitations in d-c. 
motors and generators which influence their speeds 
for ship drive. 

Second, the amount of reserve power in the case of 
the air-gap clutch drive, based on an equal number 
of engine units, is not as great as with the Diesel- 
electric drive using generators and motors, as the engine 
speed in the case of the air-gap clutch drive must be 
reduced in proportion to the reduction in the speed 
of the ship, therefore reducing the available horse 
power of the remaining engines. 

Third, in varying the speed of an air-gap clutch 
drive, it is necessary to vary the speeds of all engines 
simultaneously, and the engines must govern at any 
speed; otherwise there will be an interchange of 
power between the engines and a waste of energy. 
With the Diesel-electric using motors and generators, the 
generators run at constant speed for any conditions of 
propeller speed and need have only the crudest type of 
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governors, because with series operation it is not even 
necessary to have the engines running at the same speed. 
The motor speed is controlled by varying the generator 
voltage, which is affected through the operation of a sim- 
ple field rheostat, so that in going from full speed ahead 
to full speed astern, it is merely necessary to move 
the lever from one extreme to the other extreme. 
Certainly nothing more flexible than this could be 
desired, and these advantages in flexibility do not 
obtain with the air-gap clutch Diesel drive. The 
operation at slip speeds of the air-gap clutch has been 
discussed previously. When the clutch is slipped, the 
losses vary directly with the speed reduction and power. 
This means poorer efficiency at low speeds than is the 
ease with straight electric. The matter of cost is 
something which the author does not propose to know 
anything about, but it seems that the cost of generators, 
motors, and control, which are all simple apparatus, 
should not _be much in excess of the cost of the air-gap 
clutch, which is a refined piece of apparatus, flexible 
couplings, gears, larger air compressor plant, refined 
engine governors, and engine reversing gear. Another 
point to be remembered is that this apparatus requires 
very careful alignment. 

Fourth, in addition to eliminating the necessity for 
reversing Diesel engines as viewed merely from a 
matter of reversing gear, the one-direction rotation, 
electric-drive Diesel engine offers considerable sim- 
plicity to the air problem, since it is only necessary to 
start one engine by means of air in getting under way, 
as the remainder of the units can be started electrically. 
Therefore, the compressor equipment, air. bottles, etc., 
together with reversing gear, must be balanced against 
the cost of the electrical apparatus in the Diesel-electric 
system. I am, therefore, not prepared to agree with 
Mr. Sperry in that the “maneuverability with these 
engines and the air-gap clutches accomplished all that 
the full electric plant does at a very great saving of 
plant and control equipment.” I think that if Mr. 
Sperry’s clutch were reversible, however, it would 
represent an advance in the art of ship drive, particu- 
larly as related to Diesel engines. 

Later in his discussion, Mr. Sperry gives five im- 
portant advantages secured by the application of the 
air-gap clutch system, on which I would like to comment 
in numerical order: 

1. As pointed out previously, such a system does 
not give all the advantages and flexibility of a multiple 
engine unit with as great reserve power as a Diesel- 
electric system would. 
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2. As stated previously, the air-gap clutch system 
does not possess the complete flexibility of the electric, 
drive, and it is questionable when all items which the 
electric drive eliminates are considered, together with 
the clutch, flexible coupling and gears, whether the 
expense would be an item for consideration. “ Mr. 
Sperry’s allusion to the “cumbersome electric-control 
equipment for handling the heavy currents in maneuver- 
ing” is not well founded, as the only thing that, is 
handled is the field rheostat in the generator excitation 
circuit, and this handles only a small fraction (not 
exceeding 114 per cent of the total power), and at that 
does not even open the circuit. The notice taken of 
the double losses in motors and generators brings out, 
of course, a point which does-exist when comparing 
the air-gap clutch drive with the electric system, as 
there is possibly 8 or 10 per cent additional loss with 
the electric drive when using the same number of 
propellers. If the electric uses fewer screws, this 
economy difference vanishes. 

4. The safeguards due to the setting of the torque 
ceveveped can be accommodated just as well by electric 

rive. 

5. The subject of ‘“‘criticals’ as mentioned here 
will not exist with the type of units proposed for Diesel- 
electric drive, as the generator armature furnishes the 
only rotational mass connected to the engine, and this 
has little, if any more, inertia than the fixed half of 
the air-gap clutch. The air-gap fluxes of the generators 
and the motor are comparable totheair gap of the clutch. 

As Mr. McClelland states, the comparison of the 
New Mexico and Tennessee with the Idaho and Missis- 
sippi is not a comparison of what might be done with 
a full gear drive, for the reason that the two latter 
ships have direct-drive turbines with auxiliary cruising 
turbines. Nevertheless it will be noted that even at 
the cruising speeds the electric ships show better 
performance. Mr. McClelland’s statements that the 
geared-turbine drive of an up-to-date installation would 
show slightly better economy at full speed than the 
electric drive, and that the electric drive would gain 
at the cruising speeds, is in fact the analysis that is 
conceded in this country, as far as economy is concerned. 

I am quite sure, however, that the concession must 
be given to electric drive when considering flexibility, 
both of arrangement of apparatus and reserve power 
in case of casualty to prime movers. There are other 
reasons substantiating electric drive which have been 
covered in recent articles in the technical press. . 

Mr. Anderson makes the inference that a geared- 
turbine drive, particularly for merchant ships, should 
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show better steam consumption than a turbine-electric 
drive, and requests information on the performance 
of existing electric-drive cargo ships. I regret that 
I do not have authentic figures in these cases. It 
would seem to me, however, that with the turbines 
operating at the same speeds and other things being 
equal, or at least comparable, that geared-turbine 
drives should show a slightly better economy. The 
value of this small difference is questionable. Per- 
sonally, I think there are other features of greater 
concern than a slight difference in efficiency. The 
figures which Mr. Anderson quoted for the electric 
drive of existing cargo ships seem to me to be rather 
high and out of proportion for the figure he quotes 
for the geared-turbine drive. At best, I cannot see 
more than 5 or 6 per cent difference. ~ _ 

I do not propose to reply further to the discussion 
regarding the selection of twin and four-screw ships 
and electric-and geared drive, as this is a matter that 
concerns the Navy Department. 

All the maneuvering that I have witnessed, particu- 
larly as concerns backing, has been done-with all the 
engines 1n use at the time, and I know of no ruling to 
do all such reversing on only one machine. As far as 
I can see, there is no reason for it. 

I do not agree at all with Mr. Stevens in his analysis 
of Diesel-electric drive as given in the first paragraph 
of his discussion, and a reference to previous paragraphs 
of the author’s reply to discussion will clearly show the 
reasons why I do not agree with him. 

Referring to the second paragraph of Mr. Steven’s 
discussion, his statements regarding the comparable 
economy of the reciprocating engine in sizes of 3000 
horse power or less do not agree with any figures that 
have ever come to my attention, and reference to 
Mr. Bailey’s table of comparison will also show that 
both triple-expansion, single-screw, and triple-expan- 
sion, twin-screw engines consume 16 per cent and 27 
per cent respectively more fuel than the single-reduction 
geared turbine in the case of a 2000 S. H. P. drive. 
Mr. Bailey also gives a fuel consumption of 6 per cent 
more for a quadruple-expansion reciprocating engine in 
the case of a 2600-h. p. drive. : 

The writer’s ‘reference to the horse-car driver who 
became the motorman, etc., was merely done to show 
the little difficulty that electrical apparatus had in 
replacing other means of motive power on land. As far 
as repairs to electrical machinery aboard ship are con- 
cerned, owing to the reliability of such apparatus, 
there is nothing likely to occur that cannot be taken 
care of by an ordinary electrician, and furthermore, 
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I do not believe the marine engineer would want to 
place himself in the position of saying that he could 
never learn to repair an electrical machine, as this 
would indicate that the height of progress for marine 
engineers was already attained. Also, due to the simple 
construction of electrical apparatus, repairs should be 
very infrequent. ‘ 

The matter of electric drive and geared drive for 
war vessels and the manner in which the different 
layouts affect the protection of the ship, etc., have been 
covered in many previous articles, and a discussion 
of it will, therefore, not be entered into at this time. 
Mr. Stevens asks why I neglected to mention that, 
while battleships and battle cruisers are to be fitted 
with electric drive, the light cruisers and destroyers 
are being equipped with geared turbines. A reference 
to the fifth paragraph of the paper under the section 
of ‘‘War Vessels” will show that this matter was men- 
tioned in the paper. Naturally, as an electrical man, 
I would prefer to pin my faith to a large electric unit, 
particularly in the light of past experiences. 

Commander Robinson has given a very good dis- 
cussion on the Diesel-electric section of the paper and 
explains the reason for using the same fuel consumption 
with single-screw Diesel-electric as exists with twin- 
screw Diesel direct. 

I do not believe that a voltage of 750 is too high to 
be used aboard ship in connection with propelling 
machinery, as this constitutes an isolated plant and 
can be very easily insulated and protected. If the 
engines for the electric drive are sufficiently large, so 
as to reduce the number of units, the voltage, of course, 
can also be reduced in proportion. 

John K. Robison: About ten years ago I was called 
upon to discuss an article presented by W. L. R. 
Emmet on the subject of “Electric Drive’ and I 
said then that I was from Missouri. Well, I have 
seen a few things since. Concerning the economy propo- 
sition, I can state for the benefit of the Society that on 
trial trips we have had figures that have given us in 
no case so much as 0.9 of a pound of fuel per shaft 
horse power, under any speed between 10 and 21 knots. 
Within the last week I attended a trial where that 
took place. The best: performance we have gotten on 
the trial-trip conditions is on a geared-turbine drive, on 
a destroyer, which was 0.83; the best we have on the 
electric drive is 0.86. 

Concerning the geared-turbine drive for the North 
Dakota the current operating efficiency of the ship 
has not been so satisfactory as we had hoped. We 
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do not lay that to the machinery. We lay it to con- 
ditions that are temporary. We lay it the lack~of 
skill of our own people on board the ship, and we expect 
in the future on the North Dakota a degree of efficiency 
that will become comparable with what we have been 
getting on the New Mexico;for example, the New Mezico 
burned about one-half to two-thirds as much fuel 
when steaming in squadron with the North Dakota 
as the North Dakota burned. 

In port, on the electric auxiliary question, we have 
extended very considerably the use of electric auxiliaries. 
That has been done notably on the Tennessee. The fuel 
consumption of the Tennessee is less than 11 tons a day 
in port, and nothing is steam driven except an electric 
generator, condensing or non-condensing, forced draft 
blower, and afew pumps. The exhaust steam from the 
auxiliaries and the non-condensing generators is used for 
the operation of the evaporators; also when sufficient 
exhaust steam is available for heating the ship and in 
the galley. The pressure of the exhaust steam is 
maintained at 12 pounds gage in order to provide suffi- 
ciently high pressure to operate the boilers in the galley. 
That ship is running with materially less fuel than any 
other battleship, and we figure that the electric aux- 
on that ship are saving us approximately $165.00 
a day. 

Ernest H. B. Anderson: May I make one comment 
in regard to the North Dakota in relation to the other 
ships? I do not know if it is clear to everyone here 
that the revolutions of the propellers on the North 
Dakota are 240 a minute, as compared with 170 for 
the Tennessee and sister ships. - 

Rear Admiral Robison: That is true—the North 
Dakota has single-reduction gears. 

Mr. Anderson: She has single-reduction gearing, 
but when the change was made it was not possible to 
renew the shafting and reduce the propeller revolu- 
tions to 125, we will say—it could have been done so 
far as the geared turbines were concerned, but it was 
really a question of cost and structural limitations. 

W. L. R. Emmet: When we were figuring on the 
alterations for the North Dakota we were told it was 
not worth while to change the propellers, although I 
said that it would be a practicable thing to put new 
shafting and propellers into the ship, but I was told 
we would not gain much. 

Mr. Anderson: It could not have been done, Mr. 
Emmet. 

Mr. Dickinson: Mr. Pierce got at me rather hard. 
I deserve it, because I rather carelessly referred 

to steam for auxiliaries. That is not quite true, 
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but it is probably true that the steam is generated 
in the boilers and not all put to useful work. I 
have not a’great deal of data. I had hoped that we 
would get some positive information this afternoon 
on the subject of operation. I have engineers’ logs 
and reports on something like 500 voyages. Throw- 
ing out. about one half of these as unreliable and esti- 
mating the horse powers as accurately as we can, 
reckoning on the vacuum and steam conditions under 
which the ship was operated, and also knowing approxi- 
mately the power that would be necessary to drive 
the ship between the ports stated in the log, we arrived 
at a fairly accurate figure for horse power. Based on 
this we can estimate the fuel per horse power hour. 
These figures will run, on similar ships with -similar 
equipments, all the way from less than 1 pound to 
_nearly 2 pounds. The figure of 1.23 pound which I 
took, so far as I can find is fair. Assume a boiler 
efficiency of about 75 per cent, which means an evapo- 
ration under conditions of operation of approximately 
13.5 pounds; this gives us the total amount of steam. 
We know that the turbine can pass only a limited and 
definite quantity of steam through its first stage nozzles. - 
With operating pressure more will not go through. 
The difference, therefore is the amount of steam gener- 
ated by the boilers and charged to auxiliaries. 

We are all looking forward to the time when we will 
have a steamship entirely equipped with electric 
auxiliaries. Comparison made between our merchant 
ships similar to the comparisons that have been made 
between naval vessels, I think, will vindicate the figures 
which I have used. 

Mr. Anderson, in his remarks, seems to settle on 0.9 
pound, which, with fair assumption, will allow only 
6500 pounds of steam for all purposes on the ship, 
including heating feed water. That sounds too good 
for a ship equipped with steam auxiliaries. I do not 
think that there is anything else I wish to bring out 
this afternoon, but as the chairman has pointed out, 
economy is the vital question, and we should get 
accurate studies and positive knowledge of the evapo- 
ration on our ships; then we will all be in a better 
position to discuss gains which are possible by the 
general application of electricity. 

Mr. Bates’ account of the electrical equipment on 
the Prinz Heinrich gives conclusive proof, if such be 
necessary, as to the reliability of suitably designed 
electrical machinery on ships. The apparatus, built 
25 years ago, is still in service. This is what should be 
expected of properly designed and properly. built 
electrical equipment. In other words, practically 
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all the maintenance charge of suitable electrical appa- 
ratus will be covered in the first cost. 

Mr. Ji ett’s recommendations should be given the 
most serious consideration. He has devoted much 
time and thought to the study and investigation of 
electric deck _Mmachinery. Recommendations based 
upon his findings that a properly designed geared- 
electric winch with 25-h. p. motor is in every way the 
equivalent of a steam winch having two 814 by 10-inch 
cylinders will most likely be excellent practise to follow. 

In making such comparisons it must be borne in 
mind that a cargo winch is at best a compromise; in 
other words, for the reasons that winches will be called 
upon to handle miscellaneous cargo and that ‘the 
length of the lift varies with the depth of the eargo in 
the hold and the height of the dock or lighter on which 
the cargo is being handled, it will be necessary for the 
Owner or operator of the ship, with his naval architect 
and engineer, to arrive at a design of winch which, all 
things considered, will be the best for the average con- 
ditions. In larger ships with deeper holds it may be 
found desirable to somewhat increase the rope speed 
and fit a larger motor. 

The horse power rating of a winch motor is not 
definite. Electric motors are capable of considerable - 
overload for short periods of time. The rating will 
be considerably less if based on a one-hour test rather 
than on one-half-hour test. Experience indicates 
that handling cargo on ships gives approximately the 
same heating as a rated full load for the half hour. 

Mr. Jett also points out the need for more accurate 
data on fuel consumption that may be charged against 
ships’ auxiliaries. The author wishes that Mr. Jett 
had put even greater stress on this vital point. 

A reply to Mr. Smith’s criticism would become very 
lengthy. He has given the subject so much detailed 
thought and consideration that in the author’s opinion 
a proper and fair reply could only be made by discussing 
a number of specific cases in like detail with Mr. Smith. 
In all fairness, however, it should be pointed out that, 
as stated’ in the introduction of the author’s paper, the 
comparisons were based upon the cost of electrical 
equipment installed. In all probability the individual 
units electrically driven will in many cases be some- 
what more costly than steam-driven apparatus of the 
same quality and for the same work. On the other 
hand, the cost of installing the steam machinery with 
the extra piping will be considerably greater than the 
cost of installing the electrical machinery, which re- 
- quires only cable to transmit the power from the en- 

gine_room. 4 The cost of $4,300, which Mr. Smith took 
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as the cost of an electric winch, is very high. Further, 
the cost of suitable electrically driven ships’ auxiliaries 
will be reduced as the demand increases. ; 

The author would point out that on the earlier 
motor ships steam-driven auxiliaries were fitted, and 
it was found these required so much fuel that electric 
auxiliaries had to be fitted in order to realize the high, 
efficiency expected from a motor-driven ship. 

Mr. Smith’s argument as to the amount of power that 
might be secured by admitting 7950 pounds of exhaust 
steam to the low-pressure turbine is based on theassump- 
tion that this is steam. When it is considered that a 
great part of the heat in the 12,500 pounds of steam. 
referred to in the author’s paper has been given up 
to heating the atmosphere, that condensation has been 
going on continuously in the thousands of feet of piping 
with-approximately 2500 square feet of radiating sur- 
face, it must be recognized that there is a great deal 
of hot water returned to the engine room and that the 
theoretical advantage cannot be realized. j 

If Mr. Smith will refer to the comparisons, he will 
find that the author allowed somewhat less for the 
auxiliary turbine when using 200 degrees superheat 
than with 75 degrees. 

It has not been the author’s contention that steam 
machinery is of itself always inferior to electrical. Itisa 
question of application, and the future will show that 
it is not economical to operate a number of small steam 
units distributed in different parts of a ship. When 
shipowners realize the gain that can be effected by 
substituting one steam engine driven, or even oil engine 
driven generating set, for the multiplicity of small 
pieces of steam machinery, they will fit their ships 
with electrically driven apparatus. 

Particular attention should be called to Mr. Pierce’s 
remarks, “in many ships the steam steering gear could 
be replaced by a hydroelectric gear with considerable 
saving and without increasing the size of the generating 
sets.”” Mr. Pierce is a man of experience; the hydro- 
electric steering gear is one of the most expensive single 
pieces of equipment on a ship; his recommendation 
therefore to a great measure vindicates the author’s 
contention as to the desirability of entire electrification. 

Referring to Mr. Pierce’s recommendation that 
enclosed motors be used below deck except where the 
size prohibits, it would seem that if it be granted that 
enclosed motors must be used in order to assure re- 
liability, this rule would apply with the greatest force 
to the larger motors, and in the higher ratings the size 
would be found to be impracticable. The author would 
point out that motors which are designed to run con- 
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tinuously become tremendously heavy and expensive 
when enclosed; further, if they are to be located ina 
damp place, they will become wet inside and are just as 
liable, or perhaps even more liable, to deteriorate when 
not running than are ventilated motors. Experience 
has shown that ventilated motors are entirely reliable 
on shipboard if designed for the conditions and built 
of suitable materials. 

Referring to Mr. Pierce’s remark that this practise 
(referring to the use of enclosed motors below deck) 
has been followed on foreign ships with success, the 
author would refer to an article in the Electrician 
(London) of July 29, 1921, on page 131, in which it is 
stated “but for all ordinary purposes a semi-enclosed 
and preferably drip-proof design is best.’ This 
article refers to British practise. 

In making a general recommendation in favor of 
enclosed ventilated motors for below deck installation, 
the following points were given consideration: Open 
motors would have to be protected from dripping 
water by shields which would cost. the shipbuilder 
something to install. In the smaller sizes the cost of 
such shields would be high in proportion to the first 
cost of the motor. In many instances such shields 
would occupy valuable space and would interfere 
with accessibility of the motor and other apparatus 
located nearby. The cost of the enclosed ventilated 
motor is slightly more than the open motor and very 
much less than the enclosed motor for continuous 
operation. Motors suitable for marine service can 
be built with open frames. They would cost but little 
less than ventilated motors designed to keep out drip- 
ping water. ; 

Referring to Mr. Pierce’s -criticism of alternating 
current for tankers, while it is true that troubles have 
been experienced, I believe the particular tankers 
referred to were a war product and many details of 
application were responsible for the troubles. There 
are certain very definite reasons in favor of alternating 
current for particular applications on ships, and the 
fact that some installations have not been successful 
is due to improper application rather than to the fact 
that alternating current was used. The author is 
of the opinion that in most cases direct current will 
be found to be more suitable for auxiliary power on 
ships; he believes, however, that very careful considera- 
tion should be given to special applications where alter- 
nating current might be preferable. 

Regarding Mr. Pierce’s remark that the author was 
making insinuations relative to the wireman’s discretion 
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it would seem that the author had been somewhat 
unfortunate in the way he expressed himself on the 
subject and that Mr. Pierce had been unfortunate in 
the experience he had had with generators, motors, 
controllers, and starting panels. What the author 
wished to bring out was the fact that a great deal of 
trouble had been experienced with wiring on ships 
and that the application of electricity suffered in conse- 
quence. It is essential, in order not to discredit the 
use of electricity, that the installation be well and 
carefully done, and that every precaution be taken to 
see that apparatus fitted-on ships is in every way 
suitable for the application. ~ 

Mr. Pierce remarks that the figure of 12,500 pounds of 
steam per hour which was charged to auxiliaries, is 
ridiculous. To substantiate this he gives figures on 
some 18,000 to 27,000-h. p. equipments, presumably 
destroyers. The author regrets that Mr. Pierce did not 
give actual figures, by tests, of evaporation with seg- 
regated steam, required for main-drive turbines and 
auxiliaries on cargo ships. The one case cited of 2880 
h. p. quadruple-expansion engine where 11 pounds 
of steam were required for auxiliaries is possible and, 
might be obtained under trial conditions. The author’s 
contention is that, for any operating conditions on 
cargo ships at sea, this figure will not be realized. The 
author has knowledge of certain geared-turbines ships 
with steam-driven auxiliaries which are also showing 
approximately 1 pound of fuel consumption per shaft 
horse power hour. Mr. Pierce does not state whether 
the. 2880 horse power for the engine was shaft or indi- 
cated. This makes a great deal of difference. 

The author is in general agreement with Mr. Pierce 
that in all probability the greatest part of the saving, 
will result from having deck auxiliaries electrically 
operated rather than steam driven. There are two 
apparent reasons for this—one, that a great amount 
of steam piping will be removed; and perhaps the most 
important reason, that the steam-driven auxiliaries in 
the engine room will be at all times under the direct 
observation of the engineer, who if conscientious and 
competent, will be in a position to maintain them in 
better operating condition than can be expected in 
case of steam-driven deck machinery, which of neces- 
sity stands idle for long periods of time and is subject 
to considerable abuse when in operation; also, the length 
of the steam piping on deck makes it a subject to con- 
siderable expansion strains which cause leak and loss 
of steam at joints. 


The author agrees with Mr. Pierce’s suggestion that 
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great saving can be realized by the electrification of all 
ship’s auxiliaries, power being furnished by reliable 
oil-engine generating sets. 

In concluding, the author would gather from his 
critics that, with but one exception, there is a unan- 
imity of opinion as to the desirability of electrifying 
merchant vessels to the end that greater economy of 
operation may be realized. 

It will be recognized that each ship must be given 
special study, and all factors entering into its economi- 
cal operation must receive due and proper considera- 
tion in order that the most suitable apparatus be fitted. 
So long as the art is advancing, it is to be expected 
that there will be-a considerable divergence of opinion 
as to the best means of attaining the end in view. 
Much has already been done in this country, and it is 
gratifying to find that the question of reliability of 
electrical apparatus has been laid at rest. 

The author felt that he was liable to certain criticism 
in drawing the comparisons in fuel consumption which 
he did between ships fitted with steam and electrical 
apparatus. We have available data as to the fuel con- 
sumption of ships, but very little published data as to 
how much of this fuel is required for the propulsion 
and how much should be charged against auxiliaries. 
Any engineer who is in a position to obtain absolutely 
reliable information on this important subject can 
materially assist shipowners and operators in this 
country in their endeavor to improve the efficiency of 
their ships. The data of course, must be on ships 
actually in service. Trial trip information, when 
every valve and all fittings are in perfect condition is 
misleading. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1921 


The Board of Directors of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers presents herewith to the membership its Thirty-seventh Annual 
Report, for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1921. A general balance 
sheet showing the condition of the Institute’s finances on April 30, 1921, 
together with other detailed financial statements, is included herein. 
The following is a brief summary of the principal activities of the Insti- 
tute during the year; more detailed information has been published from 
month to month in the Institute JOURNAL. 


Directors’ Meetings.—The Board of Directors held nine regular 
meetings during the year; four of these were held in New York, one at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., one at Philadelphia, one at Chicago, 
one at Akron and one at Pittsburgh. 

Information regarding the more important activities of the Institute 
which have been under consideration of the Board of Directors, the com- 
mittees, and the various officers, is published each month in the section 
of the JouRNAL devoted to ‘Institute Activities.” 


President.—During the year President Berresford has attended many 
Institute and Section meetings including the Annual and Midwinter 
Conventions and meetings in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Akron, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit-Ann Arbor, Indianapolis-Lafayette, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis and Schenectady. 


Annual Meeting.— The Annual Business Meeting was held at Institute 
headquarters, New York, on May 21, 1920. The Annual Report of the 
Board of Directors for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1920, was presented 
as published in full in the July 1920 issue of the JOURNAL. The Tellers 
Committee presented its report upon the election of officers for the year 
beginning August 1, 1920, 

Directly following the business meeting came the ceremony of the 
presentation of the Edison Medal to W. L. R. Emmet. 


Annual Convention—The Thirty-sixth Annual Convention was held 
at “The Greenbrier,’ White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., on June 29 to 
July 2, 1920. The arrangement of the program by which the five techni- 
cal sessions were confined to four mornings and one evening session met 
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with~ commendation. Thirty-eight papers were presented at four 
of the five sessions, the first session being devoted to the Presidential 
address and the Technical Committee Reports. The annual conferences 
of the Sections Committee were held and thirty Sections of the Institute 
were represented by delegates. Among subjects discussed were the 
following: Geographical divisions; Section territorial limits; Section 
financial support, etc. 


Pacific Coast Convention——The Ninth Annual Pacific Coast Conven- 
tion was held in Portland, Oregon, July 21-24, 1920. Eight technical 
papers were presented. Resolution adopted advocated the holding of 
1921 Annual Convention in conjunction with Pacific Coast Convention at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Philadelphia Meeting.—The 364th Institute meeting was held in 
Philadelphia, October 8, 1920 and consisted of a celebration of the cen- 
tenary of the discoveries of Oersted, Ampere, Arago and Davy, also a 
technical session at which two papers were presented. 


Chicago Meeting.—The 365th Institute meeting was held in Chicago, 
November 12, 1920, under the joint auspices of the Chicago Section and 
the Protective Devices Committee, the Western Society of Engineers 
participating. Four papers were presented on ‘‘Lightning Protection.”’ 


Akron-Cleveland Meeting.—The 366th Institute meeting was held 
in Akron and Cleveland, January 14, 1921, under the joint auspices of 
the two Sections and the Industrial and Domestic Power Subcommittee 
on the Rubber Industry. At the technical session a symposium on 
“Electric Power in the Rubber Industry” was presented. 


Mid-Winter Convention.—The ninth Mid-Winter Convention was 
held in New York on February 16-18, 1921. Total attendance more 
than 1000. Seventeen technical papers were presented during five 
technical sessions. The convention closed with the presentation of the 
Edison Medal to Dr. M. I. Pupin and a lecture by the medalist. 


New York Meeting.—The 368th Institute meeting was ‘held in 
New York on March 11, 1921. One technical paper was presented 
under the auspices of the Power Stations Committee. 


Pittsburgh Meeting——The 369th Institute meeting was held in Pitts- 
burgh, April 16, 1921 under the auspices jointly of the Pittsburgh Section 
and the Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers. Three 
Papers were presented during the two technical sessions. 


Abstracts of the reports of the chairmen of many of the Institute 
delegations and committees are included herein under various headings. 


Meetings and Papers Committee.—The Meetings and Papers Com- 
mittee held meetings every month of the year except July and August, 
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The results of its work are set forth in the form of the list of meetings 
held, given elsewhere in this Report. 

The policy of this committee has been considerably influenced this year 
by the state of the finances of the Institute which required economy in 
all the activities. The committee has endeavored to reduce the number 
of papers presented at the various ‘‘National” meetings and in some cases 
to substitute lectures or addresses by prominent engineers for the usual 
technical papers. A notable example of this was the Historical Memorial 
meeting in Philadelphia in November 1920. The December meeting 
was omitted. On the other hand the number of meetings of local 
sections has been very great, probably greater than in any preceding 
year. 

The experience of this year has suggested to the committee two changes 
in practise in the interest of economy, raising of standards and equality 
of treatment of sections, which suggestions are offered for the considera- 
tion of the membership. 

First: That hereafter the Meetings and Papers Committee establish 
a subcommittee within itself, to be known as its editing committee, whose 
duty it shall be to carefully scrutinize every paper accepted, with the 
object of reducing the volume to a minimum consistent with clearness, 
thus saving time at meetings, and space in the publications, and giving 
opportunity for the presentation of a greater number and variety of 
papers with less overlapping of matter by different individuals. 

Second: That it be not attempted to hold ‘‘National’’ meetings every 
month of the season but that local Section meetings be encouraged by 
assigning to them a greater proportion of the papers offered through the 
Meetings and Papers Committee. 

Coordination of Institute Activities—At the beginning of the ad- 
ministrative year in August 1920, the Board of Directors appointed a 
“Committee on Coordination of Institute Activities’, the duties of which 
are “‘to consider and advise on all questions arising as to Institute activi- 
ties of whatever nature, particularly those in which uncertainty, difference 
of opinion, actual conflict, or duplication may appear to exist; and where 
questions of Institute procedure, policy, or precedent are involved, or 
final decision is necessary, to report the conditions tothe Board with ap- 
propriate recommendations.” 

This Committee, which includes the Chairmen of several of the more 
important Institute Committees, held a number of meetings and reported 
its actions to the Board of Directors from time to time. 

Among other subjects considered were the awarding of prizes to authors 
of worthy papers presented before the Institute, and later the formulation 
of the procedure to be followed in making awards, as published in the 
April and May issues of the JouRNAL. 

Various matters relating to Institute Branches which had been referred 
to the Committee for consideration by the Directors were acted upon, and 
the recommendations of the Committee, after approval by the Directors, 
were forwarded to the various Branches. 

Another important matter considered was the coordination of the 
Standardization activities of the Institute and the various joint organiza- 
tions with which the Institute is affiliated. The Committee's recom- 
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mendations have been transmitted to the Directors and are scheduled 
to be acted upon at the May meeting. 


Institute Prizes——At various times the desirability of establishing 
prizes to be awarded by the Institute to authors of papers has been dis- 
cussed. 

The subject.has again been active recently, and at a meeting of the 
Committee on Coordination of Institute Activities, resolutions were 
adopted and were approved at the January meeting of the Board of 
. Directors and referred back to the Coordination Committee for the formu- 
lation of the necessary details of procedure in making the awards. 

All papers presented at meetings of Sections of the Institute during the 
year 1921 by any member of the Institute who has never before presented 
a paper before the Institute or any of its Sections are eligible for this 
competition. 

The Coordination Committee also considered a specific offer from the 
Jeffery-Dewitt Company to donate to the Institute $100 each year for 
the purpose of establishing a prize for the best paper on a subject within 
the field of high-tension transmission and distribution. The Committee 
recommended that ‘‘the offer of the Jeffery-Dewitt Insulator Company 
be accepted as applying to an award for the calendar year 1921.”’ The 
Board approved this recommendation and referred the matter back to 
the Coordination Committee for the purpose of formulating the necessary 
plan of procedure. 

The procedure to be followed in connection with the award of prizes 
will be published in a later issue of the JOURNAL. 


Publication Committee.—This Committee, which has supervision 
of the monthly JournaL and the annual TRANSACTIONS, has 
held several meetings during the year, has considered various matters 
relating to the Institute’s publications, and has formulated the procedure 
regarding publication of papers, news items, reports, and other material 
in these publications. 


The general policy, as formulated and recommended by the Committee 
on Development and approved by the Board of Directors in 1919, has 
been carried out to the extent that the available finances would permit. 
For more detailed information regarding the activities of this Committee, 
reference should be made to the publications issued during the past 
year, which practically constitute the report of the Committee. 

Geographical Divisions.—The Special. Committee on Geographical 
Divisions and Election Procedure, authorized in June 1920, studied in 
cooperation with the local Sections the question of grouping the member- 
ship into geographical districts. A plan was formulated, dividing the 
membership into ten districts, which was favorably acted upon by the 
Board at its November 1920 meeting. This plan was used as the basis 
for the nomination and election of Vice Presidents this Spring. For 
complete details see the December 1920 Journat. 
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Sections and Branches.—The statement was made in the Report of 
the Board of Directors for last year that, ‘“‘It may be inferred from the 
present term that there will be further increase of activities (Sections) 
next year’’- and results demonstrate the correctness of that inference. 
This is indicated partly by the figures given in the following table show- 
ing the number of Section meetings held and the attendance at them, but 
more particularly by the large increase in the number of Sections, an in- 
crease which is very much greater than in any previous year. 


During the past year Sections have been organized at Akron, Ohio, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Syracuse, N. Y., Omaha, Neb., Lehigh Valley with 
headquarters at Bethlehem, Pa., and Connecticut with headquarters at 
New Haven, Conn. This interest in Section activities shows, if the Sec- 
tions may be considered one of the most important members of its body 
politic, that the Institute is in a very healthy condition. 


In some cases the organization of these new Sections has lead to con- 
troversies as to conflicting Section boundaries, but-in all cases these dif- 
ficulties have been amicably adjusted by the Sections interested. 


There is a growing demand from the members residing in the more 
sparsely settled sections of the country for very much extended Section 
limits, and while eaéh case as it has come up has been settled in its own 
merits some very serious thought should be given to amending the By- 
laws to take care of the situation. 


Cooperation between the Sections of the Institute and those of other 
engineering societies, looking to the increase of the welfare of the members 
and a further development of their civic duties, has continued to increase 
and in many localities this has resulted in the engineers being called 
upon to take a more active part in civic affairs. 


The Branches are now upon a healthful basis the equal or superior to 
that enjoyed before the war. Attendance is good and the meetings have 
been of particular interest due to the stimulus of the war in technical 
matters and the activity of students in presenting programs, as a result 
of their maturity and experience during the war. Programs involving 
papers and discussions presented by students are of the greatest interest 
and value, although contact, with Institute officers is considered of ut- 
most importance. 


Social (enetiods including banquets addressed by prominent engineers 
and representatives of the Institute, which have a materially broadening 
effect, have been generally adopted. The use of motion picture films 
illustrating industrial processes is becoming general. 


Educational institutions, where several Branches are located, give 
partial credit toward graduation for work done in connection with study 
of the A. I. E. E. JourNAtL and presentation of papers at Branch meetings. 
In other institutions the JouRNAL is used for reference from which articles 
are abstracted for discussion at meetings and in the classroom. 


The number of enrolled Students has greatly increased and new 
Branches have been authorized at Case School of Applied Science, Cooper 
Union, Virginia Military Institute and University of Southern California, 
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For Fiscal Year Ending 


May 1| May 1| May 1| May 1] May 1] May 1] May 1 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 


SECTIONS 
Number of Sections........ 31 32 32 34 34 36 42 
Number of Section meetings 
Held. peaateud Le aidives Sesas ys 246 251 265 245 217 262 303 
Total Attendance.......... 23,507 | 28,553 | 31,299 | 34,614 | 25,837 | 30,741 | 37,823 
BRANCHES 
Number of Branches........ 52 54 59 59 61 62 65 
Number of Branch meetings 
Bel reacts ieve.diere @ auece weave 328 360 368 268 156 360 443 
Attendance snnccweees monk at 12,712 | 15,166 | 16,107 | 10,683 6,441 | 16,827 | 21,629 


Standards Committee——The Standards Committee has held six regular 
meetings during the year for the transaction of its business. The final 
touches were given the new edition of the Rules which had been prepared 
during the two preceding years under Chairman Robinson. The edition 
is now available. 


A difference arose over the phraseology and interpretation of certain 
definitions in the telephone section of the Rules, but the Committee was 
fortunate in being able to adjust this in a meeting at which representatives 
of the National Electric Light Association and the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company attended. The adjustment received approval 
from the Board of Directors and is embodied in the new edition of the 
Rules. 


As some differences of interpretation of the Rules on rating of electrical 
machinery seemed possible, the Committee (with the approval of the 
Board of Directors) is responsible for the formation of a Sectional Com- 
mittee under the procedure of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee so that differences, if any, may be thrashed out and the inter- 
pretations be fully established. 


The Institute is also represented on Sectional Committees on Terminal 
Markings of Electrical Machinery and on Specifications for Insulated 
Wires and Cables for other than Telephone and Telegraph Purposes. 


A request from the Committee that the A. I. E.. E. be made sponsor for 
the formulation of a Standard of Aluminum for Conducting Purposes has 
been approved by the Board of Directors and forwarded to the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. 


The Committee has given much consideration to the relation of the 
Standards Rules of the Institute as a whole, to the procedure of the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee, and by direction of the Board of 
Directors the matter is now in the hands of the Committee on Coordina- 


tion of Institute Activities, who will report recommendations on the situa- 
tion. . 


’ 
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The opinion of the Standards Committee that the A. I. EWE, is the 
appropriate body to be sponsor for Standards Rules and definitions in 
all electrical engineering matters, as defined in Section 28 of the By-laws 
has been expressed in a series of resolutions which were adopted by the 
Committee and transmitted to the Board of Directors. 

Subcommittees of the Standards Committee have been active in work, 
A new Subcommittee on Insulators was appointed during the course 
of the year. Special committees on magnetic units, nomenclature and 
other pertinent subjects have also been active and have produced im- 
portant reports. 


American Engineering Standards Committee.—In the very rapid 
increase of the activities of the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee during the past year the following facts stand out: The By-laws 
and Rules of Procedure have been completely revised and expanded; 
many additional bodies have been admitted to representation on the Com- 
mittee, until it is now composed of 49 members representing 17 bodies 
or groups of bodies, including 6 national engineering societies, 5 govern- 
ment departments and 13 national industrial associations; the Committee 
is now in cooperative touch with 10 similar foreign organizations. Hight 
standards have been officially approved, 9 more submitted for approval, 
and 36 active projects are in hand. 

The Annual Report of the Committee for the year 1920 is now avail- 
able; an abstract was printed in the May JouRNAL. 


U.S. National Committee of the I. E. C.—This Committee has held 
several meetings during the year. Its work has been interfered with 
somewhat by the inactivity of the International Commission during the 
last year. It was expected that the meetings of the I. E. C. National 
Committees, held at Brussels, March 27th to April 4th, 1920, would be 
followed soon by various other meetings of the Advisory and Special 
Committees of the I. E. C., including a meeting of the Committees on 
International Electrical Vocabulary and Graphical Symbols, which was 
to have been held at Zurich, in June, 1920, and meetings of the Advisory 
Committee on Rating of Electrical Machinery, which was to have been 
held at Paris, in December, 1920. These meetings and also meetings of 
other Advisory Committees, including the Advisory Committee on 
Standard Pressures, Symbols, Nomenclature, and also Screw Lamp 
Sockets and Bases, have had to be postponed for various reasons and the 
date for holding them has not yet been set. The Committee, which has 
always taken a leading part in the work of the Advisory Committee on 
Rating of the Commission, has found it desirable to suspend*its work in 
the preparation of new proposals to the Commission, so as to have the 
benefit of the comprehensive study now being made of the entire question 
of the rating of electrical machinery by the A. E. S. C. Sectional Commit- 
tee on Rating of Electrical Machinery, which was recently formed by 
the A. E. S. C. on the initiative of the A. I. E. E. Standards Committee, 
the latter Committee being the sponsor body for that Sectional Committee. 

The Committee, with the approval of the Board of Directors, has, during 
the last year, effected changes in its organization, for the purpose of allow- 
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ing other electrotechnical bodies, such as the Electric Power Club, the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, etc., to have official representation 
in the Committee and to help meet its expenses. This cooperation 
of other electrotechnical bodies, which is in accordance with the plan of 
organization of several of the European National Committees of the 
I. E. C., will add to the influence and facilities of the U.S. National Com- 
mittee, and will react favorably upon its activities and upon its work. 


Research Committee.—The Research Committee of the Institute, 
appointed at the January 1921 meeting of the Board, held its first meeting 
on Friday, April Ist. As this committee was created primarily to act as 
the Advisory Board on Electrical Engineering of the Engineering Divi- 
sion, National Research Council, much of the discussion at this meeting 
consisted of the presentation of possible fields of activity. A committee 
of five was appointed to consider and report on all suggestions submitted. 


Committee on Code of Principles of Professional Conduct.—Through 
correspondence and conference the Institute’s Committee, upon invita- 
tion from the corresponding Committee of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, has suggested modifications in the proposed Code 
of Ethics for that Society. 


Committee on Safety Codes.——The Chairman of the Committee on 
Safety Codes continued to represent the Institute on the Electrical 
Committee of the National Fire Protection Association. A committee 
was formed, under the American Engineering Standards Committee, for 
the preparation of a standard elevator code; the Institute is represented 
by a member of the Codes Committee and sessions are in progress. A 
member of the Codes Committee also represents the Institute on an 
‘American Engineering Standards Sectional Committee on Floor Openings, 
Railings and Toe Boards. 


American Committee on Electrolysis.—The Institute representatives 
on the American Committee on Electrolysis have attended several 
meetings, either of the main committee or of the various subcommittees, 
during the year. 

The result of the work of the subcommittees was considered by the 
main committee in New York recently, and a report agreed upon, which 
will probably be issued in the near future, after consideration by the as- 
sociations represented on the main committee. 


Board of Examiners.—The Board of Examiners during the year held 
fifteen meetings, averaging over three hours each. It considered and 
referred to the Board of Directors a total of 4336 applications for ad- 
mission or transfer to the higher grades. This is an increase of about 
33% over last year. 

The policy of dividing the work among subcommittees, as adopted 
last year was continued. Final action in all cases was taken by the en- 
tire Board and all doubtful or borderline cases were referred for con- 
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sideration to the Board as a whole. The growth of the Institute is 
becoming so rapid that it is only through such a division of work among 
subcommittees of the Board that it is possible to keep the required number 
of meetings within reasonable limits. 

The result of the Board’s work for the year is given in the following 
tabulated statement: 


APPLICATIONS FOR ADMISSION 


Recommended for grade of Associate... .............---.. 2293 
Etech tits tgs A ee ec Seca, ony See aes i ee 4 2297 
Recommended for grade of Member.............0:0c000ee 126 
Not recommended for admission to this grade.............. 76 202 
Recommended for grade of Fellow. ..........0.200eseece 5 
Not recommended for admission to this grade.............. 14 19 
Recommended for enrolment as Students................. 1475 
Not recommended for enrolment.................00ecee, 3 1478 


APPLICATIONS FOR TRANSFER 


Recommended for grade of Member...................0-. 237 

Not recommended for transfer to this grade................ 44 281 
Recommended for grade of Fellow. ........ 00.02.0000 000 49 

Not recommended for transfer to this grade................ 10 59 
Total number of applications considered................4: 4336 
Applications reconsidered........ seuss Mois 048 6, pag eee stokes 6 
Oba AG OU «Recto L. e mayrelh «Bi « oioet)- coasts « dhe ateyanstd 4342 


Membership.—In spite of the strenuous financial conditions of the 
past year the Membership Committee by earnest effort has greatly 
exceeded the results secured during the years ending May 1, 1919 and 
May 1, 1920 both of which were banner years. 

Of the 37 sections existing August 1, 1920, 14 have sent in 
applications in excess of 25% of their membership as of that date. 

During the five years ending May 1, 1918 the net increase was only 
1628, an average of 336, while the years ending May 1, 1919 and May 1, 
1920 showed net increases of 970 and 1093 respectively. The year 
ending May 1, 1921 shows a net increase of 1870 or an 71% increase over 
the preceding banner year. 

The total applications received were 2442 as compared with 2033 last 
year and 1596 the year before. 
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Honorary 
Member Fellow Member | Associate Total 
Membership, April 30, 1920. 6 498 1615 9226 11345 . 
Additions: 
MT ransherred. Mecjejscarew. ni sysyary ae 45 225 Arse 
New Members Qualified... Ente 6 5 124 2218 
Rlieinstafedias. cies esr <> oc apes 3 6 : 78 
Deductions: 
MEG. Miler is Sin wate tals Zitete tiie wee 3 6 46 
Resignediors. ss cmeiwees es areas 4 12 138 
aU PATISERRTE 5 asin sisim.91e\e00.s 0. siege aiahory 35 235 
Droppeders. v-. suticwieinet as eae 3 14 338 
Membership, April 30, 1921.. 6 541 1903 10765 132156 
Net increase in membership during the year........... 2. ce cece cece revere vecceess 1870 


Deaths.—The following deaths have occurred during the year. 
Fellows: James Mitchell, Cecil P. Poole, Samuel Sheldon. 


Members: Donald Bowman, Louis H. Flanders, Richard Lamb, 
F, A. Pickernell, Nathan C. Solomon, Joel W. Stearns. 


Associates: Edwin G. Birren, Charles Blizard, G. J. G. Brandt, 
D. W. Burnham, Willard L. Candee, Joseph F. Chinlund, Leser R. S’ 
Cohen, H. J. Conover, Leigh R. Crawford, J. Hubert Davies, George M. 
Denniss, G. B. Diem, Timothy S. Eden, Charles G. Edwards, Axel 
Ekstrom, John Ellis, Horace S. Geutsch, E. S. Fletcher, Albert H. Foote, 
Lewis T. Glaser, Oscar Hansen, Philip E. Hart, O. B. Hodgson, Henry 
Hovelson, Arnold Keller, Jr., Frederick R. Keller, William H. Knierim, 
G. H. Lukes, William A. Lynn, W. T. Masters, Angus K. Miller, James 
R. Nelson, Albert A. Nimis, George M. -Parsons, James B. Rogers, 
J. A. Runchey, E. D. N. Schulte, Kenneth L. Scranton, E. M. Shepard. 
Jr., E. F. Sherwood, M. M. Shrader, Maurice N. Shugren, George 'L. 
Thompson, Louis E. Waugh, R. S. Whitright, H. Wygod-Wygodsky, 

Total deaths, 55. 


Employment Service.—The employment service which has been 
maintained for many years at Institute headquarters and which during 
the latter part of 1918 was coordinated with the similar service of the 
other Founder Societies, was transferred to the auspices of the newly 
organized American Engineering Council on January 1, 1921 upon the 
recommendation of the secretaries, and the Joint Finance Committee, 
of the four Founder Societies. It is to be carried on under the auspices 
of the Council by a board consisting of the secretaries of all the societies 
represented in The Federated American Engineering Societies. At’ 
present the secretaries of the National Societies of Mining, Mechanical 
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and Electrical Engineers are acting as a special managing committee 
on the request of Council. 

In addition to a direct service, the Bureau publishes an engineering 
serv:ce bulletin each month in the Institute JouRNAL and it has served 
to place many members in positions of responsibility, both in this country 
and abroad. The bulletin is subdivided into two parts: one containing 
announcements of vacancies, and the other containing lists of men 
available, with condensed records of their experience. All announce- 
ments are published without charge either to the employers or to the 
members of the Institute seeking positions. 


The‘ Federated American Engineering Societies—A very harmonious 
transfer was made of the activities of Engineering Council beginning 
with the first of this year. American Engineering Council has both largely 
succeeded to the reputation and benefits of its predecessor and has the 
added advantage of a more democratic organization, a wider support 
and far greater publicity. Attendance at meetings has been uniformly 
large, the spirit of cooperation very strong, and the willingness to devote 
time and energy to the work of Council most gratifying. It is believed 
the Institute has taken a wise step in this organization and support should 
be continued. 

In addition to the organization meeting held in Washington, D. C., 
in November 1920, the Executive Board held meetings subsequently 
in New York in December; in Syracuse in February, and at Philadelphia 
in April. 

Institute members have been appointed to the following offices and 
committees: H. W. Buck, member Standing Committee on Publicity 
and Publications; Professor Charles F, Scott, member of Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws; L. B. Stillwell, member of Committee on 
Public Affairs; William McClellan, Chairman of Finance Committee; 
Calvert Townley, ranking Vice-President, Chairman of Committee on 
Procedure and member of Finance Committee. 

Complete details of organization of the Federated body were given in 
the December 1920 JourNAL, and its activities have been liberally 
chronicled from month to month. 

United Engineering Society——This Society performs for the national 
societies of Civil, Mining, Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, certain 
specific acts which are governed by contracts; the primary function of 
the United Society being to hold in trust and to administer for these 
societies the Engineering Societies Building, in which the headquarters 
of the National societies are located. 

Extracts from the annual financial report of the United Engineering 
Society were published in the March 1921 JouRNAL 


Engineering Societies Library.—The library of the Institute is com- 
bined with the libraries of the national societies of Civil, Mining and 
Mechanical Engineers, .administered as the ‘‘Engineering Societies 
Library”’ under the direction of the Library Board of the United Engineer- 
ing Society; this board is composed of representatives of each of the four 
societies referred to above. . 
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In order to place the facilities of the library at the disposal of persons 
residing at a distance from New York, a Library Service Bureau has been 
established, and a staff of expert searchers and translators is employed to 
cover almost any engineering topic, in the following manner: abstracting, 
translating, bibliographing, statistical searches and reports, searches 
for) patent purposes, copying, preparing reference cards, etc. 

An abstract. of the annual report of the Engineering Societies Library 
covering the calendar. year 1920, was published in the March 1921 
JOURNAL. 


Engineering Foundation.—Engineering Foundation is a trust fund 
established in 1914 by Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio, by gifts 
to United Engineering Society as a nucleus of a large endowment ‘for 
the furtherance of research in science and in engineering, or for the 
advancement in any other manner of the profession of engineering and 
the good of mankind.’ It is administered by the Engineering Founda- 
tion Board upon which the Institute and other national engineering societies 
are represented. The Board is a Department of United Engineering 
Society. 

The annual report of the Engineering Foundation for the sixth year, 
ending February 10, 1921, was published in the April 1921 JouRNAL. 


Representatives.—The Institute has continued its representation upon 
various national committees and other local and national bodies with 
which it has been affiliated in past years, and in addition has appointed 
representatives upon a number of new organizations such as American 
Engineering Council and various Sectional Committees of American 
Engineering Standards Committee. A complete list of representatives 
is published frequently in the JOURNAL. 


Edison Medal.—The Edison Medal for 1919, which was awarded to 
W. L. R. Emmet “For Inventions and Developments of Electrical Ap- 
paratus and Prime Movers” was presented to Mr. Emmet with appro- 
priate ceremonies at the Annual Meeting of the Institute held in New 
York on May 21, 1920. 


The Edison Medal for 1920 was awarded to Dr. Michael I. Pupin 
“For Work in Mathematical Physics and its Application to Electrical 
Transmission of Intelligence’. The presentation ceremonies took place 
at the closing session of the Midwinter Convention of the Institute, 
New York, February 18, 1921. 


John Fritz Medal.—The John Fritz Medal Board of Award, which 
is composed of representatives of the national societies of Civil, Mining, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, awarded the 1921 medal to Sir 
Robert Hadfield for the invention of manganese steel. It is planned 
that a delegation of engineers representing the four societies make the 
presentation in London during the month of June. 
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Finance Committee.— During the year the committee has held monthly 
meetings, has passed upon the expenditures of the Institute for various 
purposes, and otherwise performed the duties prescribed for it in the Con- 
stitution and By-laws. 


Haskins and Sells, certified public accountants, have audited the books, 
and their report follows: 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO SEATTLE 
PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND 
DETROIT 

DENVER 
Drie asot HASKINS & SELLS Saleen 
SAINT LOUIS 
Jigaeoe CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS Prise 

; ng SALT LAKE CITY 
SC MORE CABLE ADDRESS ““HASKSELLS" Frucy ¢ 
PITTSBURGH WATERTOWN 
Pan cakicicco 30 BROAD STREET 
LOS ANGELES NEW YORK LONDON 
BUFFALO PARIS 
CINCINNATI HAVANA 
NEW ORLEANS SHANGHAI 
s 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 


We have audited the books and accounts of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers for the year ended April 30, 1921, and 

We Heresy Certiry that the accompanying General Balance Sheet 
properly exhibits the financial condition of the Institute at April 30, 1921, 
that the Summary of Income and Profit & Loss for the year ended that 
date is correct, and that the books of the Institute are in agreement 
therewith. 

HASKINS & SELLS, 
Certified Public Accountants. 

New York, 

May 14, 1921. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Exurpit A. GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, 


; ASSETS 

REAL ESTATE: = 

One-fourth Interest in United Engineering Society’s Real Estate, 
25 to 33 West 39th Street: 


Landiand Building ~~... oc Fo icte sonic wis = a eleete olslele elets1 av ereb $472,500.00 
Real Estate: Equipment ..2% on.c.esis nauaiewsior ote pease wraies 14,292.79 
Total: Real Estates << Riscsias sls cjelae <-+ieperets pois iele ie telate egal «= 
EQUIPMENT: 
Library—Volumes and Fixtures..........-ssecccecccssscees $ 40,204.99 
Works‘of Act, Paintings; Ct¢'sdc 10 ar ticles aleve eres Ciewlers sae esis lol 3,001.35 
Office Furniture and Fixtures. <0. ache wn > 0+ lem « © eyes ais Sem ale 13,853.36 
4 Wo) Dia ee ee Pe nme gor. oar o ao $ 57,059.70 
Less Reserve tor Depreciation. <1 a,..c <1. css sinram chee «iri e oayeler sts 9,470.07 
Remainder—Equipment..... 20 cc ccwecccccccrwwecces 
INVESTMENTS: 


City of Wilmington, Delaware, 444% bonds, 1934, Par Value 
$15,000.00 (Pledged as Collateral to Loan Payable)......... $ 15,677.77 
United States Third Liberty Loan 444% bonds............... 10,000.00 
Total Investments 
WorKING ASSETS: 


rr a ee ee ee i ee 


Publications entitled “Transactions,'> CtC.s. o..wrsis «sia soe se $ 12,906.50 
mext “and. Cover. Paper.ccd) acai ee eauasc ties bir eee ees 478.63 
PADEE LOT LV OWING 1 Osc elansvenaytiers cereis ao ales Misisiote me po cokeL sie rain eta Manes 2,000.00 
UIA SES recive eeirete oie ra cathe Jc ee melthecaneratarsnare Srale otelenaye, 4claIehere 2,238.61 


Total Working Assets 
CurRRENT ASSETs: 


Galgly ie crcrase jepsyateattineataieraiets adsl etaiktnies icc sitre auntie tas Ate inlncen siaaeeeeba res $ 4,939.25 
Notes Receivable—Advertisers ....... 2 evcops spepyin,s we oye ep pe nieers oe 530.00 


Members—for Duess oct) ete Doe OL. ES, LEER Shine 10,167.71 
Advertisers........0005 « oPagastaepue dye ORI sb Th TAT ae EI 3,868.61 


FunNps: 
Life Membership Fund: 
CAashtniaotcic rtratslatte cise onlin creteeerente cate oiee rare $1,438.67 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 
Bonds, 4%, 1958, Par Value $5,000.00........... 4,868.75 
Accrued Interest........ PROS. ¢ & AGOES. TG. Of 33.33 $ 6,340.75 
International Electrical Congress of St. Louis— 
Library Fund: 


die Sine Ridin aravetalcrels Gisieleisiee Ries areilete wees GIL ste $ 417.56 
New York City Bonds, 444%, 1957, Par Value, 
$2,000.00) 6.0 s,s x qherhik Chetis Os TAKA ANE Rae 8 2,229.57 


New York Telephone Company Bond, 4%4%, 1939, 
Par Value $1,000.00...... A 


AccriiedJanterestysaaeneeenetccn tess ena tn 67.50 3,593.38 
MAILLoux Funp; 


sra|steio sel skese/e\ alates ere orem cpexeratereilegamsTemaivcs Iveta eiepens "s $ 231.60 
New York Telephone Company Bond, 4%4%, 1939, 
Par: Valtie®, jc... sages cote: te 1,000.00 


OTC SO te CeO Cre ee 22.50 1,254.10 
Midwinter Convention Fund-Cash............... 462.26 


Peer eres ever rescccsenece eevee ssecces 


Note: No provision has been made for depreciation of real estate. 


$486,792.79 


47,589.63 


25,677.77 


17,623.74 


20,826.35 


11,650.49 
$610,160.77 
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LIABILITIES 


CuRRENT LIABILITIES: 
Accounts Payable—Subject to Approval by the Finance Com- 


OUR EORE Ty Cette esiscre ie saiahe ain <i ean. 5 (olan Mee NR eke io Sonya tes orev $ 12,132.18 
Roan, Payable and Accriied. Interest, Sajscinec0,0.0 Seis crew ciese, cysye ore 10,155.00 
Due to United Engineering Society on Account of Building 
Addition, Including Accrued Interest................000005 5,084.40 
iesHrRGeCEIuGG inc AG VADCE 2.45.45 saic.5-s 2 av sikbe,c © 67d oicls aieinialaleverelt 4,423.93 
Entrance Fees and Dues Advanced by Applicants for Member- 
BESS hart IR ooh ped axing akancnnrovsbativersveraneromarobavekeveraneacueraaForteest 473.21 
TOC Meret LADIES. ten ww cine b s HNN MSW DONS TIN $ 32,268.72 
FunpD RESERVES: 
Eifte Membosratp Fund... <0. o> one co.cc 0's cnce ce visoeis deen $6,340.75 
International Electrical Congress of St. Louis Library Fund..... 3,593.38 
NiAsIOUxLemimemee c= cE, BOAO A 75 5.5 so cs no ie.0.0 a.c.0 ein orsle aloie’s once 1,254.10 
Msc winter Conver tiGe tT reas cnchs opine ianbio she 85:56 8) eieiesrereie 462.26 
SE state pers CHO CG oss a .craisie siederate, ele siors 0.019 io, 90000, umm 11,650.49 
DURBEUS cE em SIDE Ed caine crip isie ere ©. sleieivie's ois 010. 4's <@hyeee 566,241.56 


Ep tn a ee 
Total ail edd. ot anomolesadus of etGnoiga! ) ~ 99) $610,160.77 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


SUMMARY OF INCOME AND PROFIT AND Loss 


For THE YEAR ENDED Aprit 30, 1921. 


EXHIBIT B. - 


REVENUE: 

Entrance. FeeSs.. secoc 2 aneieepid Mere Te eininertalels Gots atkeie tien sie <i $~12,768.00 
IBC ROeteoD a A SCE eee eo ore oe er Pre o oue OO *137,147.71 
Students” Ittes wsrsclereri eo etean eran ous) cielo rorsye ists! ero Migtr’ aiepa ai Salers el Sie 9,207.00 
TE SGNELETEE BOB «6.00.0 0:60.00 app ds cle 0 O08 0 Pino phe © pm eanueiecal oes beet 2,575.00 
AA VOEtISITD Sas trac = oie Se eo oe ae vel Siandiat eater ons ialeretcNalenotaanaiareteioes 56,545.62 
SUPECLID CLOTS eyeiejs nis i3/eveieys as's-Coveia (ei yoavoiet elas /etelinvela heals teieteles eteieiat= 6,595.08 
Sales of ‘“Trangactions,” ete. i... ..=cuces 6% cle ee «aire 8 a= eles 4,356.69 
Badges Soldsdamesen oo cers sic tete cele eee ele ereie w stetstars $ 7,377.75 

Less Costiichres oa os a tie oe we Swleiele ene el eons 6,794.16 583.59 
Interest OnMEnvestarents s .oo5.s..0 wisieisie wn dfelelshorewrmee steeialee so 1,100.00 
Intéreston Bank Balances #aicim tes Wee 22 © beim oi8Terwetelsulleve = 770.93 
Interest on Notes Receivable: .....0.0...00 00 cess ceeecccceees 12.35 

LG Gels pete core renee orca va as siros <ul aeyowor'aycvs sh ei Sv wlopiny eed aes oiwaee ckexeuen ee 
EXPENSES: 

Publications: 

Nauti ecreetes cele e shea sesevesSyaveraetssare aly we MelOVer eh $88,787.34 

EKANSACUIOIE We Wee oro crite cleat ot cee ara hese oeetere 34,339.05 

WEAF BOOK eiaw scale ice ete a telel ota a otolatollsteta eleletwte ele 7,416.88 $130,543.27 
Meetings tiitecesscs sles cs Meret eet euleterainahe Buea are aierete esciayt els 9,804.62 
Administratives Kpenses Weta. ta crsctwniania.cpedeaanv om perenne sieeions 41,496.39 
Sections Committees doccy.c-aes tate ce oie ne Wray SN we 20,563.89 
Toei Comamtg th OG ape eretetravs 6. 0icie are is; Macdiinteleale copeleier sin slates ©: <iejsiceum 196.50 
Meinbership: (Committee cs <orevejaveors scot yorsieies s:oie, oysvelavere anetePeunne.el 4,306.17 
Standards: Committee. io cherewtarsis «leche teletype 6, asia elatls Ste)» alee eis 1,054.52 
PinanceGommalttoeeenacnk cate renioe aaah hans nidciansa «chee 150.00 
Coder oanmib bese tcieiyanctecie) acveleis Oe ustalsnevche x Mygokeis sete eye) «siete. 60.00 
Committee on Institute Development........... 00.0.0 e eee 1,122.54 
International Electrotechnical Commission..............+.05+ 263.20 
Interest on United Engineering Society Building Loan......... 206.49 
President/s:Special. Appropridtionis. . soc< «Bs,« 0 sium ayo Sees oe 303.15 
Hlonorarye Secretary < ioa sscasegorstes ters sia ein, aibbs eynle soles, sy vce Soma alk 4,000.00 
American Engineering Standards Committee...............5. 1,500.00 
JohmePyritzsMedal Awards 2 tie vce wisi 4.0.0 oweuss, 00 os 6m a8 Rem 145.44 
Engineering Societies Employment Bureau........5...-e0+0085 2,000.00 
Byigineering Council 5 swinex an vaeisacioae ¢ sitiswniuicla neti eteenie 3,333.28 
Engineering Societies Library: 

Maintetisincer cers nya. tauts cis tee tee ie ls ists $ 4,500.00 

Recataloging ss ecu sole onic cia ctor tee eters che 2,499.96 6,999,96 

BOLwards csi vac towels teens Me cieareimiavaveseiene «+++ $228,049.42 $231,661.97 


*Includes $56,725.00, applicable to subscriptions to the JOURNAL. 
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TOTAL (REVENUR—HOLWALG) coc cdare nee nrden cs ttas Gaels ob cole eves $231,661.97 
IB XBENSES——(HOLWATG) ces neon aie cticre tie .e bisieielaisieue sien iers $228,049.42 
United Engineering Society, Assessment.................000- 5,080.00 
Federated American Engineering Society................0000- 9,000.00 
Interest-on@oam Payable Poa... oki ince, oto ole SET RRR. 155.00 
PleadauarterssCommittes...o.eca donc ccme vcs bce cavae sees 47.18 
Amortization of Premium on City of Wilmington Bonds....... 52.14 
POU Ab erste ccirerctelertretereterciny oisniiotertrs wietnta, oteiete! oats ci urna a dvece’os.a $242,383.74 
Less Decrease in Accounts Payable for Expenses Undistributed.. 452.67 
IRematnder—Pxpenses. sie caw cie oie « ererece asate'e wiles a biatereuete 241,931.07 
INES LOSS tke cnat cc oe che tis See Oe ae 0 Lee eiate Gee othe Ae Slee are are a $ 10,269.10 
OTHER Prorit & Loss CHARGES: 
Pncollectible, Dues! Written Of .~.-.5.2 ccete stirs toreore'e sob oleae $ 3,221.50 
Office Furniture and Fixtures discarded...............0..000- 401.52 
PU GAN 2 tet eie a cst claveletevalatoNafelp otsloleluletele ehetatetelsetolatate To's tame 3,623.02 
ROSSER MICHE taseig ios coc) icles Gisiacess'e s @iala)s eleteNOere sik sie 5,2 6a poe $13,892.12 
ProFIT AND Loss CREDIT—ADJUSTMENT OF INVENTORY OF 
LIBRARY VOLUMES AND FixtTurEs, APRIL 30, 1920............. 50.44 
DeKICIe FOR THE, VERA a... cee er ets oe GIT a eee ee ats sre $ 13,841.68 
Sum PEUSs IVE Aw TS L920 So oa x mcelstana vio -s.ars aiaeimistesia soi sie 60 oie.e's 580,083.24 
SURPERS WAPRIE. lly AGS, oismscloc(s s'o Ste eee ETNGIMTeINNS 60) 6 ava wees $566,241.56 


Note: No provision has been made for depreciation of real estate. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR DESIGNATED 


PuRPOSES, FOR THE YEAR ENDED ApRiL 30, 1921. 


EXHIBIT C. 
RECEIPTS: 
Life Membership Pund........6.sce0cccsiccy vce ume cesesccwscrccesees $258.08 
International Electrical. Congress of St. Louis Library Fund—TInterest 
and Royalties 69. ccici ewe wie ofele le oatlw ala! le lols o angiepere tape tale elaiv ha ereiay= 136.55 
Mailloux Fund—Interest. . oc. 060s < 000 ccs cep sie nlc ve late Siviel oleiefel-usiarate 45.00 
Midwinter:Convention Fund. ©... 000. «0:0 0jelesi sola smiewies ils sigisis ois 339.16 
TOGA Zo srsie doco eis0 elu (eens io fete tata ate (the La ator elelalafatone lele lela teteterelsls (oneetens tes $778.79 
DisBURSEMENTS: 
" Life Membership Fund20., 50°00 82 SF. wa eens oe eee cea ._ $258.08 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS PER MEMBER. 


During each fiscal year for the past eight years. 


Year ending April 30...... 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
Membership, April 30, each 

VW GAT lire \cialnccreters, Sessieuersve eas 7876 8054 8212 8710 9282 10252 11345 13215 
Receipts per Member..... $14.08 $14.06 $13.62 $13.30 $13.17 $13.18 $15.01 $17.87 


Disbursements per Member 12.86 13.54 13.74 12.75 11.99 12.92 15.62 18.90 


Credit Balance per Member $1.22 §$ .52 *$ .12 $ .55 $1.18 $ .26 *$ .61 *$1.03 
* Deficit. 


Respectfully submitted for the Board of Directors, 


F. L. HUTCHINSON, Secretary. 
New York, May 20, 1921. 
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PREFACE TO 1921 EDITION 


PURPOSE OF THE STANDARDS OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


In framing these standards the chief purpose has been to define 
the terms and conditions which characterize the rating and 
behavior of electrical apparatus, with special reference to the 
conditions of acceptance tests. 

It has not been the purpose of the standards to standardize the 
dimensions or details of construction of any apparatus, lest the 
progress of design should be hampered 


NOTE 


The Standards Committee takes this occasion to draw the attention 
of the membership to the value of suggestions based upon experience 
gained in the application of the Standards to general practise. 

Any suggestions looking toward improvement in the Standards should 
be communicated to the Secretary of the Institute for the guidance of 
the Standards Committee in the preparation of future editions. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE STANDARDS 
OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


The A. I. E. E. recognized at an early date in the development of elec- 
trical engineering the importance of standardization of electrical apparatus 
and at a meeting of its members in January, 1898, there was an 
important discussion on the ‘‘The Standardization of Generators, Motors, 
and Transformers.’’ This resulted in the appointment of a Committee on 
Standardization, consisting of seven members representing qualifications 
and experience from designing, manufacturing, and operating standpoints. 
The report of this Committee on standardization was presented and ac- 
cepted at a meeting of the Institute in June, 1899, and the rules embodied 
became the authoritative basis of American practice. 

Experience gained in applications of the Standardization rules and further 
developments in electrical apparatus and methods showed the necessity 
of revision, and a committee was appointed which after consultation with 
manufacturing and operating engineers presented the first revised report 
on Standardization Rules of the A. I. E. E. in June, 1902. 

The next revision was undertaken by a committee of ten, which pre- 
sented its report in May, 1906. 

In September, 1906, a Standards Committee of eleven members was 
appointed for further revision, and its report was presented in June, 1907. 

The appreciation of the importance and value of standardization 
resulted in the formation of a Standing Committee, with the title of Stand- 
ards Committee of the A. I. E. E. This became effective in the Constitu- 
tion of June, 1907. The scope and amount of work has necessitated 
increasing the number of members from time to time to the present 
membership of 37, within which are a number of sub-committees speciale 
izing on various subjects. 

The Standards Committee is appointed each year by the President of 
the Institute and the practise has been to reappoint a number of the pre- 
vious committee, so that it is practically a continuous operating body. 

The present Standards of the A. I. E. E. are therefore the result of over 
twenty-one years of work on standardization by the Institute, conducted 
by members actively engaged in the design, manufacture, operation, and 
specifying of electrical apparatus. These men have freely contributed 
their time and knowledge, and have conducted much experimental work 
for the purpose. The Standards record the best American practise and 
experience. 
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SCOPE OF THE 1921 REVISION 


This edition of the Standards has been completely revised in 
form. This was considered necessary in view both of certain 
intrinsic defects in the original form, and the increase in com- 
plexity due to this form not being adapted to receive the addi- 
tions which are made from year to year. Furthermore several 
changes in substance have been made and a few sections added. 
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OTHER APPROVED STANDARDS 


The following resolution, adopted by the Standards Committee, 
was approved by the Board of -Directors on April 14, 1916: 

“The Standards Committee, with the approval of the Board of Direc- 
tors, recommends the use of the following rules and standards as adopted 
by other societies. These have been formally presented to the Standards 
Committee by the societies concerned and are found not to be incompatible 
with the Standards of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers.’’ 


Standardization of Service Requirements for Motors, as printed 
in the 1915 report of the National Electric Light Association. 

Standardization of Sizes, Voltages and Taps for Transformers, as 
printed in the 1916 report of the Electrical Apparatus Committee of 
the National Electrical Light Association. 

Standard Specifications for Magnetic Tests of Iron and Steel, of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 

Report of the Joint Rubber Insulation Committee, published in the 
April, 1917, PRoceEpINnGs of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. 

Accuracy Specifications in Sections IV and V of the Joint Meter Code 
of the Association of Edison Illuminating Companies and of the National 
Electric Light Association. e 

Accuracy Specifications in Section II of Circular 56 of the Bureau 
of Standards entitled Standards for Electric Service. 

Report of the Boiler Code Committee of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

Suggested Safety Rules for Installing and Using Electrical Equipment 
in Bituminous Coal Mines, issued as Technical Paper 138 by the Bureau 
of Mines. 
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COOPERATING SOCIETIES 


The following societies directly and through the committees named, 
have given helpful cooperation in the preparation of these Rules: 


American Society for. Testing Materials, 
Committee B-1. 


Association of Edison Illuminating Companies, 
Committee on Meters. 


Illuminating Engineering Society, 
Committee on Nomenclature and Standards. 


Electric Power Club. 
Committee on Engineering Recommendations ; Standardization Committee. 


National Electric Light Association 
Committee on Meters. 


Committee on Apparatus. 


Association of Railway Electrical Engineers 
Committee on Wires and Cables. 


American Electric Railway Engineering Association, 
Committees on Equipment and Distribution. 


Institute of Radio Engineers, 
Committee on Standardization. 


Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Standards Committee. 


Railway Signal Association. 
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STANDARDS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


CHAPTER I 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH THE A. I. E. E. 


STANDARDS ARE BASED 


(All temperatures in this and the following chapters are given 
in centigrade degrees.) 


HEATING 


1000 General Principles.-The General Principles by reference to 


which the ratings of electrical machines are fixed, so far as their 
heating is concerned, admit that the life of insulating materials 
depends upon the temperatures to which these materials are sub- 
jected. Taking, as a basis, the results of experience with machinery 
in practical service and the results of laboratory tests of various 
insulating materials, limiting ‘‘hottest-spot’’ temperatures have 
been established for various classes of insulation for purposes of 
standardization. Limiting ‘‘observable’’ temperatures are de- 
duced from these limiting ‘‘hottest-spot’’ temperatures by sub- 
tracting therefrom a specified number of degrees which, for purposes 
of standardization represents the margin fixed between the limiting 
hottest spot and the limiting observable temperatures. 

This margin may be designated as the “‘conventional allowance."’ 


1001 Methods of Temperature Measurement.—There are three funda- 


mental methods of temperature measurement, namely: 

1. The Thermometer Method. 

2. The Resistance Method, and, 

3. The Embedded-Detector Method. 

The General Principles stated in Section 1000 permit of the use of 
whichever method is best suited to the class of machine, or part 
thereof, to be tested, by introducing appropriate values for the 
limiting observable temperature by each method. All the values 
of the observable temperatures are based upon the ‘‘hottest-spot”’ 
limitation adopted for purposes of standardization for the class of 


insulation employed. 


1002 Methods of Temperature Measurement Defined.—These three 


fundamental methods of making temperature measurements are 
designated Methods 1, 2 and 3, and are defined as follows: 
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TABLE 100 


Methods of Temperature Measurement 


Method Description of Method 


Thermometer Method. 

This method consists in the measurement of the tempera- 
ture, by mercury or alcohol thermometers, by resistance 
thermometers, or by thermocouples, any of these 

ip instruments being applied to the hottest accessible 
part of the completed machine. This method does 
not include the use of thermocouples or resistance 
coils embedded in the machine as described under 
Method No. 3. 


Resistance Method. 

This method consists in the measurement of the tempera- 
ture of windings by their increase in resistance. In the 
application of this method, thermometer measurements 
shall also be made whenever practicable without dis- 
assembling the machine,* in order to increase the prob- 
ability of obtaining the highest observable temperature. 
The measurement indicating the higher temperature 
shall be taken as the ‘‘observable’”’ temperature. 


Embedded Temperature-Detector Method. 

. This method consists in the measurement of the tempera- 
ture by thermocouple or resistance temperature 
detectors, located as nearly as possible at the estimated 

3. hottest spot. When Method No. 3 is used, it shall, 
when required be checked by Method No. 2. The 
highest observable temperature obtained from thel 
readings of the embedded detectors shall not exceed the 
values permitted by the Rules for Method 3, and the 
highest observable temperature obtained by Method 2 
shall not exceed the values permitted by the Rules for 
Method 2. 


*Note. As one of the few instances in which the thermometer check cannot be applied 
in Method II, the rotor of a turbo alternator may be cited. 


1003 Conventional Allowances for the Three Methods of Temperature 
Measurement.—The specified differences by which the ‘‘observable” 
temperatures shall, for purposes of standardization, be assumed to 
be lower than the “hottest spot’? temperatures, (which may be 
designated the “‘Conventional Allowances”), are as follows: 


Method", Memeo nasm | # THA 
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TABLE 101 
Conventional Allowance for Method 3 
Method 3. 


For windings with two coil-sides per 
slot with detectors between ‘top and DEG 
bottom coil-sides (and between coil- 
sides and core). 


For windings with one coil-side per 
slot for 5000 volts or less, with detect- 
ors between coil-side and core and LOC 
between coil-side and wedge. 


For windings with one coil-side per 
slot for more than 5000 volts, with |10°C plus 1°Cfor every kv. of 
detectors between coil-side and core terminal pressure of the 
and between coil-side and wedge. machine above 5 kv. 


1004 Classification of Insulating Materials.—The insulations employed 
in Electrical Machinery are subdivided into three main classes 
designated A, B and C and defined as follows: 


TABLE 102 
Classification of Insulating Materials 


Class Description of Material. 


Cotton, silk, paper and similar materials when so treated 

or impregnated as to increase the thermal limit, or 

A. when permanently immersed in oil; alsoenamelled wire. 
When these materials are not treated, impregnated, or 
immersed in oil, they are not included in Class A. 


Mica, asbestos and other materials capable of resisting 
high temperatures, in which any Class A material or 
binder is used for structural purposes only, and may be 

ete destroyed without impairing the insulation or mechani- 
cal qualities of the insulation. (The word ‘impair’ 
is used in the sense of causing any change which could 
disqualify the insulation for continuous service.) 


Materials capable of resisting higher temperatures than 
(eA Class B, such as pure mica, porcelain, quartz, etc. 
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1005* Limiting “Hottest Spot”? Temperatures.—The limiting ‘hottest 
spot” temperatures are, for purposes of standardization, taken at 
the following values: 


For Class A material........... 105°C (See Note 1) 
For Class B*materiale. 1. ere 125°C (See Note 2) 
For Class C matetialie. w= no limit yet specified. 


If different insulating materials are used on various parts of one 
winding (for instance in the slot and for the end windings) the temper- 
ature of each material shall not exceed the limit set for that material. 

When insulation consists of layers of materials having different 
temperature-limits (for instance high-temperature limit material 
adjacent to the copper and lower-temperature limit material adjacent 
to the iron or to the air) the temperature of each material shall not 
exceed the limit set for that material. 

1006 Limiting Observable Temperatures.—The limiting observable 
temperatures for use with methods 1, 2 and 3, are arrived at by 
subtracting the ‘‘conventional allowances’’ from the lmiting 
“hottest-spot’’ temperatures for insulating materials. They are 
set forth as follows: 


TABLE 103 
Limiting Observable Temperatures 
Class A Class B* 
Material Material 
Method 1 90°-C: LLOWE: 
Method 2 95°C: AD sees Os, 


For windings with 

two coil-sides per 

slot with detectors 
between top and 100° C. 12076, 

bottom coil-sides 

and between coil- 

sides and core. 

Method 3 ae a a Te 
For windings with |95°C. (minus/115°C. (minus 
one coil-side per |l degree for]l degree for 
slot with detectors Jevery 1000}every 1000 
between coil-side |volts of term-|volts of term- 
and core and be- jinal pressure oflinal pressure of 
tween coil-sideand |the machinelthe machine 
wedge. above5000labove 5000 


volts). volts). 
*See also note 2 Section 1005. f 


(1005) Note 1. For cotton, silk, paper and similar materials when neither treated, im- 
pregnated nor immersed in oil, the limits of observable temperature and temperature rise 
shall be 15°C below the limits fixed for these materials when impregnated. 

(1005) Note 2. The Institute recognizes the ability of manufacturers to employ Class 
B insulation successfully at maximum temperatures of 150°C or even higher. However, as 
sufficient data covering experience over.a period of years at such temperatures are at 
present unavailable, the Institute adopts 125°C as a conservative limit for this class of 
insulation, and any increase above this figure should be the subject of special guarantee 
by the manufacturer, 
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1007 Limiting Observable Temperature of Oil.—The oil in which 
apparatus is permanently immersed, shall, in no part, have a temp- 
erature, observable by thermometer, in excess of 90°C. 

1008 Standard Ambient Temperatures of Reference.—The following 
values are adopted for the standard ambient temperatures of 


vteference: 
OIA Deter wie OOS WE eee l cits rote] es 40°C 
Hon Waterad.scnut oA ERAT © 


These values for the standard ambient temperatures of reference 
apply to all conditions where the actual ambient temperature does 
not exceed them. 

The limiting observable temperature rise must not be increased 
even when the ambient temperature is lower than the standard 
ambient temperature of reference. 


1009 Limiting Observable Temperature Rises.—The limiting observ- 
able temperature rises in the following table 104 are obtained by 
subtracting the standard ambient temperatures of reference given 
in §1008 from the limiting observable temperatures given in Table 
103. The limiting observable temperature rises to be used in prac- 
tise are given later in the Rules. They are in some cases greater 
and in other cases smaller than those given in Table 104. See §1010. 


TABLE 104 
Limiting Observable Temperature Rises 
Air Cooled 
Class A Class B* 
Method 1 50°C 70°C 
Method 2 55°C 75°C 


For windings with two 
coil-sides per _ slot, 
with detectors be- 60°C 80°C 
tween top and bottom 
coil-sides and between 
coil-sides and core. 


Method 3 — ee — — | ———_—_—___—_-—_| ———_. 
For windings with one 55°C 75°C 

coil-side per slot with ( minus 1 (minus 1 

detectors between coil- degree for degree for 

A side and core and be- every 1000 every 1000 

tween coil-side and volts of volts of 

wedge. c terminal terminal 

pressure of pressure of 

the mach- the mach- 

ine above ine above 

- 5000 volts). 5000 volts). 


toe etl oe eo ee ee Ok Se 
*See also Note 2, Section 1005 


bad 
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1010 General Comments on Special and Specific Cases.—In the fore- 
going it has been assumed for the purpose of presenting a compre- 
hensive, logical and consistent plan, that the Rules actually used in 
the industry are exactly in accord with the General Principles. 
Practical experience indicates the necessity of establishing definite 
Rules to cover Special as well as Specific Cases. These Cases are 
set forth in-later chapters. Any case not specifically dealt with 
may come under the General Principles. 


1011 Comments on the Method of Measurement to be Employed.—In 
the absence of definite Rules, the manufacturer may, on the occasion 
of the acceptance test, use any of the three methods for the temper- 
ature measurements. In-most cases, however, restrictions on the 
choice of method are imposed. ‘These are set forth in the Rules. 


1012 Comments on Temperature Limits in Special Cases.—Tempera- 
ture limits are prescribed in the Rules for special cases where con- 
ditions determined by practice, by experience, or by agreements, 
require departures (often arbitrary) from the limits of temperature 
rise corresponding to the General Principles. 


1013 Hottest Spot Temperature the Primary Point of Reference.—The 
hottest spot temperature is the primary point of reference,. of 
the ‘‘bench-mark’’ used as the basis for the foregoing scheme or 
temperature delimitation. It is not employed in commercial trans- 
actions or in the ordinary course of testing or operation of electrical 
machinery. 


1014 Observable Temperature Rise the Working Standard.—The 
observable temperature rise is the working standard. A summary 
of working data with explanatory notes, will be found in Table 200. 


1015 Duration of Temperature Test and Correction to Time of Shut 
Down.— Whatever method of temperature measurement be em- 
ployed, it is required that 

(a) operation shall be continued until constant temperatures 
are determined if the machine has a continuous rating, or for the 
full period if the machine has a short time rating, and 

(b) when measurements cannot be made while the machine is 
loaded, appropriate corrections to raise the temperature readings 
to the time of shut down shall be applied. See Chap. II. 


MECHANICAL AND COMMUTATION LIMITATIONS. 
These limitations are set forth in subsequent Chapters dealing 
with specific kinds of machines. } 
WAVE SHAPE. 


1200 The sine wave shall be considered as standard except where the 
departure therefrom is inherent in the operation of the system of 
which the machine forms a part. 
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DIELECTRIC STRENGTH AND INSULATION RESISTANCE. 
(See §§2350 to 2380 incl.) 


1300—The injury produced by dielectric stress applied to insulation 
is related to the time during which the stress is applied. A stress 
up’to a certain limit May be applied for an indefinite period without 
injury to the insulation. A somewhat greater stress will cause 
heating of the insulation and a progressive deterioration, eventually 
resulting in breakdown. Higher values of stress cause more rapid 
deterioration and a quicker breakdown. It is customary to de- 
termine whether machinery will withstand the voltage stresses met 
in practice by a preliminary test for a definite period of time at a 
voltage considerably higher than the normal voltage to which the 
machinery is to be subjected, but not high enough to produce injury 
to the insulation during the period of test. 


1301—The test voltage which shall be applied to determine the suitability 
of insulation for commercial operation is dependent upon the kind 
and size of the machine, and its operating voltage, upon the nature 
of the service in which it is to be used, and upon the severity of the 
mechanical and electrical stresses to which it may be subjected. 
The voltages and other conditions of test which are recommended 
have been determined as reasonable and proper for the great majority 
of cases, and are proposed for general adoption, except when specific 
reasons make a modification desirable. 

1400—The insulation resistance of machinery is of doubtful significance 
as compared with the dielectric strength. It is subject to wide 
variation with temperature, humidity and cleanliness of the parts. 
When the insulation resistance falls below prescribed values it 
can, in most cases of good design and where no defect exists, be 
brought up to the required standard by cleaning and drying the 
machine. The insulation resistance therefore may afford a useful 
indication as to whether the machine is in suitable condition for 
application of the dielectric test. 


EFFICIENCY 
(See §§2331 to 2333 incl.) 


1500 The conditions under which efficiency is determined are those 
normal to the operation of the machine. These include voltage, 
current, power factor, frequency, wave shape, speed, temperature, 
or such of them as may apply in each particular case. 

1501 The efficiency at all loads of all apparatus shall be corrected to a 
reference temperature of 75°C. 

1502 In the case of machinery, two efficiencies are recognized, con- 
ventional efficiency (§3524) and directly measured efficiency. Unless 

_otherwise specified, the conventional efficiency is to be employed. 

When the efficiency of a machine is stated without specific reference 
to the load conditions rated load is always to be understood, 
whether the efficiency be the conventional or directly measured 
efficiency. 
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RATING 
(See §§2202 to 2232 incl.) 


1600 Principle of Machine Rating.—(a) Rating by Temperature Rise: 


The principle upon which machine rating is based, so far as relates 
to thermal characteristics, has been statéd in earlier sections. 

(b) Rating by Limitations Other Than Temperature Rise: In 
some machines, the rating is limited by other than thermal considera- 
tions. In such cases, the principle upon which machine rating is 
based is that the rated load applied continuously or for a stated 
period, shall not cause the various limitations specified in later 
chapters; e. g., §§4250-4252 inclusive, to be exceeded. The rating 
shall be based upon the capacity as limited by heating unless the 
capacity as limited by other characteristics, is less. 
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CHAPTER II. 
GENERAL RULES 


The expressions ‘‘machinery” and ‘‘machines”’ are here employed 
in a general sense, in order to obviate the constant repetition of the 
words ‘‘machinery or induction apparatus.” 

To ensure satisfactory results, electrical machinery should be 
specified to conform to the Institute Standards, in order that it 
shall comply in operation, with approved limitations in the following 
respects, so far as they are applicable. 

Operating temperature 

Mechanical strength 

Commutation 

Dielectric strength 

Insulation resistance 

Efficiency 

Power factor 

Wave shape 

Regulation 


‘ 


OPERATION 


Temperature Limits 


2104 Permissible Temperatures with Insulations of More Than One 


21 


Class.—(a) If different insulating materials are used on various 
parts of one winding (for instance in the slot and for the end windings) 
the temperature of each material shall not exceed the limit set for 
that material. 

(b) When insulation consists of layers of materials having different 
temperature limits (for instance high-temperature-limit material 
adjacent to the copper and lower-temperature-limit material ad- 
jacent to the iron or to the air) the temperature of each material 
shall not exceed the limit set for that material. 


Temperatures of Metallic Parts of Machines.—(a) Parts 
Adjacent to Insulating Material: Metallic parts of machines in con- 
tact with or adjacent to any kind of insulation, shall not attain a 
temperature in excess of that allowed for the adjacent insulation. 

(b) Parts not Adjacent to Insulating Material: All parts of ma- 
chines other than those covered by §2116 (a) may be operated at 
such temperatures as shall not be injurious in any other respect. 


2120. Protection against Short Circuit—The Institute recognizes the 


self-destructibility, both mechanical and thermal, of certain sizes and 
types of machines, when subjected to severe short-circuits, and 
recommends that ample protection be provided in such cases, external 


to the machine if necessary. 
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RATING 


General 


2202 Expression of Rating.—Except where otherwise specified the 
machines shall be rated in terms of their available output. For 
exceptions see §§4223, 5203, 6204 and 6223. 


2204 Institute Rating—The Institute Rating of a machine shall be 
its rating when operating with a cooling medium of the ambient 
temperature of reference specified in §§2211 and 2212 and with 
barometric conditions within the range given-in §2215. See 
§§2300, 2310, 2311, 4110 and 4300. 


Ambient Temperature of Reference and Altitude Correction 


2211 Ambient Temperature of Reference for Air—The standard am- 
bient temperature of reference, when the cooling medium is air, shall 
be 40°C. 


2212 Ambient Temperature of Reference for Water-Cooled Ma- 
chinery.—For water-cooled machinery, the standard temperature of 
reference for incoming cooling water shall be 25° C, measured at 
the intake of the machine. 


2213 Machines Cooled by Other Means.—Machines cooled by means 
other than air or water shall receive special consideration. 


2214 Outdoor Machinery Exposed to Sun’s Rays.—Outdoor machinery 
not protected from the sun’s rays at times of heavy load, shall receive 
special consideration. 


2216 Altitude.—Increased altitude has the effect of increasing the tem- 
. perature rise of some types of machinery. In the absence of in- 
formation in regard to the height above sea level at which a machine 
is intended to work in ordinary service, this height is assumed not 
to exceed 1000 meters (3300 feet.) For machinery operating at an 
altitude of 1000 meters or less, a test at any altitude less than 1000 
meters is satisfactory, and no correction shall be applied to the ob- 
served temperatures. Machines intended for operation at higher 
altitudes shall be regarded as special. It is recommended that 
when a machine is intended for service at altitudes above 1000 
meters (3300 ft.) the permissible temperature rise at sea level, 
shall be reduced by 1 per cent for each 100 meters (330 ft.) by which 
the altitude exceeds 1000 meters. 


Kinds of Rating 
There are various kinds of rating such as: 


2220 Continuous Rating.—A machine rated for continuous service s.all 
be able to operate continuously at its rated output, without exc ceding 
any of the limitations established herein. 
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In the absence of any specification as to the kind of rating, the 
continuous rating shall be understood. 


2221 Short-Time Rating—A machine rated for discontinuous or 
short-time service (i. e. service including runs alternating with stops 
ef sufficient duration to ensure substantial cooling), shall be 
capable of operating at its rated output during a limited period, 
to be specified in each case, without exceeding any of the limitations 
established herein. Such a rating is a short-time rating. 


2222 Duty-Cycle Operation—Many machines are operated on a cycle 
of duty which repeats itself with more or less regularity. For pur- 
poses of rating, either a continuous or a short-time’ equivalent load 
may be selected, which shall simulate as nearly as possible the 
thermal conditions of the actual duty-cycle. 


2223* Standard Short-Time Ratings.—The following periods shall be 
used for short-time ratings: 5, 10, 15, 30, 60 and 120 minutes. 


2224 A.I.E.E. andI.E. C. Ratings.— When the prescribed conditions of 
test are those of the A. J. E. E. Standards the rating of 
the machine is the Institute Rating. (See §2401) When 
the prescribed conditions of the test are those of the I. E. C. 
Rules, the rating of the machine is the I. E. C. rating. A 
machine so rated in either case may bear a distinctive sign upon its 
rating plate. I. E. C. stands for ‘‘International Electrotechnical 
Commission.” 


2225 Continuous Rating Implied.icmMachines marked ‘‘A. I. E. E. 
Rating” or “I. E. C. Rating’’ shall be understood to have a contin- 
uous rating, unless otherwise marked in accordance with §§22283, 
5201 or 5202. 


Rating by Temperature Rise 


2230 Limiting Observable Temperature Rises.—The following 
limiting observable temperature rises have been adopted. 


(2223) When, for example, a short-time rating of 10 minutes duration is adopted, and 
the thermally equivalent load is 25 kw. for that period, then such a machine shall be stated 
to have a 10-minute rating of 25 kw. 

In every case the equivalent short-time test shall commence only when the windings and 
other parts of the machine are within 5° C. of the ambient temperature at the time of start - 
ing the test. 
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TABLE 200 
Limiting Observable Temperature rises for machines for operation 
in locations where the ambient temperature will not exceed 40°C. 
for Air or 25°C. for Water. 


For Class A insulation use the values in the Table 

For Class B insulation use 20 °C. higher values (or 45°C. higher in the cases 
covered by the Note in §1005). 

For Class C insulation no limits yet specified. 


3 ; Method 3 
> 8 ee ee 
= w4 
7- |For windings 
3 |lwith two coil-|For windings 
Method|Method|sides per  slot|with one coil- 


1 2 with  detectors|side per slot with 
between top and|detectors against 
bottom coil-sides|core and against 
and between coil|wedge. 
sides and core. 

Items 


55°C. minusl °for 
every 1000 volts 
1-Insulated windings | 50°C. | 55°C. 60°C. by which the 
other than 2.3. Note 1| Note 1 Note 1 terminal pressure 
Note 1 of the machine 

exceeds 5000 
volts). Note 1 


2-Single layer field 

windings with ex- 

posed surfaces un- 60°C. | 60°C. 
insulated 


Windings on Stators 


3-Short circuited 
insulated windings |! 60°C. 


4—Field Windings 
(other than 5.) TAS OS 
5-Single layer field 
windings with ex- 60°C. |" b0Lc. 
posed surfaces 
uninsulated 


6—Windings in slots 5OSC. |y.56°G; 


7-Short-circuited 
insulated windings! 60°C. 


Windings on Rotors 


Induction Regu- 
lators 


55°C, 


Note 1—(a) The temperature of the windings of transformers and induction 
regulators is always to be ascertained by: Method 2. 

(b) In measuring the temperature of air blast transformers, the air supply shall 

shut off immediately at the end of the temperature run and air intake shall 
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be closed to prevent further admission of cooling air. In checking the temperatures 
ascertained by resistance, the readings of thermometers well distributed and in good 
contact with the coils shall be noted and the maximum temperature indicated by 
them, if higher than that determined by resistance, shall be taken as the maximum 
observable temperature of the windings. With the above procedure, the observable 
temperature rise for air-blast transformers may attain a value not in excess of 60°C. 
as determined by thermometer, although it must not exceed 55°C. as determined by 
resistance. 

(c) Method 3 shall be applied to all stators of machines with cores having a width 
50 cm. and over; it shall also be applied to all machines of 5000 volts and over if 
of over 500 kv-a. regardless of core width. 


(d) Method 2 shall not be used for circuits of low resistance (other than trans- 
former windings), such as interpole windings, where external joints and connections 
form a considerable part of the total resistance. 


(e) For all other cases it is optional to employ eitherMethod 1 or Method 2. 
(This is equivalent to authorizing Method 1 with a 5°C. lower limit of observable 
temperature than is permitted for Method 2). 


Note 2.—For cotton, silk, paper and similar materials when neither treated, im- 
pregnated nor immersed in oil, the limits of observable temperature rise shall be 15 
degrees below the limits in the above table fixed for these materials when impregnated. 


Note 3.—For enclosed machines (rotating) the limiting observable temperature 
rise shall be taken as 5 degrees higher than the values set forth in the Table for Items 
1 and 6. 


Note 4. A further limitation to this Table relates to the restriction of its applica- 
tion to machinery for operation in locations whose altitude is not more than 1000 
meters above sea level. Recommendations relating to the limiting temperature rise 
for machines for operation at higher altitudes are given in §§2215 and 2231. 


Note 5. If different insulating materials are used on various parts of one winding 
(for instance in the slot and for the end windings) the temperature of each material 
shall not exceed the limit set for that material. 


When insulation consists of layers of materials having different temperature- 
limits (for instance high-temperature limit material adjacent to the copper and lower 
temperature limit material adjacent to the iron or the air) the temperature of each 
material shall not exceed the limit set for that material. 


2231 Exceptions to Table 200.—(a) For cotton, silk, paper and 
similar materials when neither treated, impregnated nor immersed 
in oil, the limits of observable temperature rise shall be 15°C. 
below the limits fixed for these materials when impregnated. 

(b) When the thermometers are applied directly to the surfaces 
of bare windings, such as an edgewise strip conductor, or a cast 
copper winding, the limiting observable temperature rise shall be 
10°C. higher than given for Method 1 in the Table. 

(c) For commutators, collector rings, or bare metallic surfaces 
not forming part of a winding, the limiting observable temperature 
rise shall be 15°C. higher than given for Method 1 in the 
Table. 

(d) Any machinery destined for use with higher ambient temper- 
atures of cooling mediums, and also any machinery for operation at 
altitudes for which no provision is made in §2215, should be 
the subject of special guarantee by the manufacturer. The methods 
of test and performance set forth in these Rules, will, however, 
afford guidance in such cases. 

2232 Limiting Observable Temperature of Oil.—The oil in which 
apparatus is permanently immersed shall, in no part, have a tempera- 
ture, observable by thermometer, in excess of 90°C. 
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TESTS 


Ambient Temperature 


2300* Measurement of the Ambient Temperature During Tests of Ma- 


chinery.—(a) General: The ambient temperature is to be measured 
by means of several thermometers placed at different points around 
and halfway up the machine at a distance of 1 to 2 meters (3 to 6 
feet), and protected from drafts, and abnormal heat radiation, 
preferably as in §2301. 

(b) Mean Temperature: The value to be adopted for the ambient 
temperature during a test, is the mean of the readings of the ther- 
mometers (placed as above), taken at equal intervals of time during 
the last quarter of the duration of the test. 

(c) Use of Idle Unit: It is sometimes desirable to avoid errors due 
to time lag in temperature changes, by employing an idle unit of the 
same size and subjected to the same conditions of cooling as the unit 
under test, for obtaining the ambient temperature. 


2301 Oil Cup.—In order to avoid errors due to the timelag between the 


temperature of large machines and the variations in the ambient air, 
all reasonable precautions must be taken to reducethese variations and 
the errors arising therefrom. Thus, the thermometer for determining 
the ambient temperature shall be immersed in a suitable liquid, such 
as oil, in a suitably heavy metal cup. This can be made to respond to 
various rates of change, by proportioning the amount of oil to the 
metal in the containing cup. A convenient form for such an oil cup 
consists of a massive metal cylinder, with a hole drilled partly through 
it. This hole is filled with oil and the thermometer is placed therein 
with its bulb well immersed. The larger the machine under test, the 
larger should be the metal cylinder employed as an oil cup in the 
determination of the ambient temperature. The smallest size 
of oil cup employed in any case shall consist of a metal cylinder 
25 mm. in diameter and 50 mm. high (1 in. in diameter and 2 in. 
high). 


Machine Temperatures 


2310 Temperature Rise for Any Ambient Temperature——A machine 


may be tested at any convenient ambient temperature, preferably 
not below 10°C., but whatever be the value of this ambient tem- 
perature, the permissible rises of temperature must not exceed those 
given in Table 200. 


2811 Correction for the Deviation of the Ambient Temperature of the 


Cooling Medium, at the Time of the Heat Test, from the Stand- 
ard Ambient Temperature of Reference.—Numerous experiments 
have shown that deviation of the temperature of the cooling medium 
from that of the standard of reference, at the time of the heat run, 
has a negligible effect upon the temperture rise of machines; The 
fore, no correction shall be applied for this deviation. 


IG i IE EUG 
(2300) The cooling fluid may either be led to the machine through ducts, or through 


pipes, or merely surround the machine freely. 


In the former case the ambient temperature 


is to be measured at the intake of the machine itself, 
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2312 Duration of Temperature Test of Machine for Continuous Ser- 
vice.—The temperature test shall be continued until sufficient evi- 
dence is available to show that the maximum temperature and 
temperature rise would not exceed the requirements of the rules, 
should the test be prolonged until the attainment of a steady final 
temperature. 


2313 Duration of Temperature Test of Machine with a Short-Time 
Rating.—The duration of the temperature test of a machine with 
a short-time rating shall be the time required by the rating. In 
every case the equivalent short-time test shall commence only when 
the windings and other parts of the machine are within 5°C. of 
the ambient temperature at the time of starting the test. See §2235. 


2314 Duration of Temperature Test for Machine having more than 
One Rating.—The duration of the temperature test for a machine 
with more than one rating shall be the time required by that rating 
which produces the greatest temperature rise. In cases where this 
cannot be determined beforehand, the machine shall be tested Senet 
rately under each rating. 


2315 Temperature Measurements during Heat Run.—When possible 
temperature measurements shall be taken during operation, as 
well as when the machine is stopped. The highest figures thus 
obtained shall be adopted. In order to abridge the long heating 
period, in the case of large machines, reasonable overloads of cur- 
rent during the preliminary period are suggested for them. 


2316 Rules for Correcting to Time of Shut-Down.—(a) Whenever a 
sufficient time has elapsed between the instant of shut-down and 
the time of the final temperature measurement to permit the temper- 
ature to fall, suitable corrections shall be applied, so as to obtain 
as nearly as practicable the temperature at the instant of shut- 
down. This can sometimes be approximately effected by plotting 
a curve with temperature readings as ordinates and time as ab- 
scissas, and extrapolating back to the instant of shut-down. In 
other instances, acceptable correction factors can be applied; és Be; 
In the case of machines manufactured in large quantities, the 
correction obtained from tests made on representative machines 
may be used. 

(b) Exception. In cases where successive measurements show 
increasing temperatures after shut-down, the highest value shall 
be taken. 


Details of Testing Methods 


2320 Covering of Thermometer.—Thermometers used for taking 
temperatures of machinery shall be covered by felt pads 4.cm. 
x 5m. (114 in. x 2 in.), 3mm. (}% inch) thick cemented on; oil - 
putty may be used for stationary and small apparatus. 
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2321 Temperature Coefficient of Copper.—The temperature coefficient 
of copper shall be deduced from the formula 1/(234.5 +7). Thus, 
at an initial temperature ¢ = 40°C., the temperature coefficient of 
increase in resistance per degree centigrade rise is 1/(274.5 = 
0.00364). The following table, deduced from the formula, is given 
for convenience of reference. 


TABLE 201 
Temperature Coefficients of Copper Resistance. 


Temperature of the winding,| Increase in resistance of 


in degrees C. at which the| copper per °C., per ohm of 
initial resistance is measured. | initial resistance. 
0 0.00427 
5 0.00418 
10 0.00409 
15 0.00401 
20 0.00393 
“25 0.00385 
30 0.00378 
35 0.00371 
40 0.00364 


2322 Temperature Measurement of Low Resistance Circuit.—In 
circuits of low resistance, where joints and connections form a 
considerable part of the total resistance, the measurement of tem- 
perature by the resistance method shall not be used. (Except 
transformers, for which see §6320.) 


2323* Location of Embedded Temperature Detectors.—Embedded 
temperature detectors should be placed in at least two sets of 
locations. One of these should be between a coil-side and the 
core and one between the top and bottom coil-sides where two 
coil-sides per slot are used. .Where only one coil-side per slot 
is used, one set of detectors shall be placed between coil-side 
and core, and one set between coil-side and wedge. A liberal 
number of detectors shall be employed, and all reasonable 
efforts, consistent with safety, shall be made to locate them at the 
various places where the highest temperatures are likely to occur. 
See §1002. 

Efficiency 


2331* Efficiencies Recognized.—Two efficiencies are recognized, con- 
ventional efficiency and directly measured efficiency. Unless other- 


(2321) Temperature by Resistance: The temperature by resistance may be cal- 
culated by the following formula: 
Let 


't = resistance at t°C. 
9r = resistance at T°C. 
Le 
Then T = —— (234.5 +t) — 234.5 
Tt 
(2323) A coil side is one of the two active sides of the coil lying in a slot. 
(2331) The need for assigning conventional values to certain losses, arises from the 
fact that some of the losses in electrical machinery are practically indeterminable, and 
must, in many cases, either be approximated by an approved method of test, or else 


values recommended by the Institute and designated ‘‘conventional’’ values shall be em- 
ployed for themin arriving at the ‘conventional efficiency."’ 
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wise specified, the conventional efficiency is to be employed. See 
§§3514 and 3624. 

Input and output determinations of efficiency may be made 
directly, measuring the output by brake, or equivalent, where 
applicable. Within the limits of practical application, the circulating 
power method, sometimes described as the Hopkinson or “loading- 
back” method, may be used. 


2332* Normal Conditions for Efficiency Tests.—(a) General: The 
efficiency shall correspond to, or be corrected to, the normal con- 
ditions herein set forth, which shall be regarded as standard. These 
conditions include voltage, current, power-factor, frequency, wave- 
shape, speed, temperature, or such of them as may apply in each 
particular case. 

(b) Load: When the efficiency of a machine is stated without 
specific reference to the load conditions, rated load is always to be 
understood whether the efficiency be the conventional or directly 
measured efficiency. 

(c) Wave Shape: The sine wave shall be standard, unless a different 
wave form is inherent in the operation of the system. See §23650. 

*(d) Temperature of Reference: The efficiency of all apparatus 
at all loads, shall be corrected to a reference temperature of 75° 
C, but tests may be made at any convenient ambient temperature, 
preferably not less than 15° C. 

’  (e) Power Factor: Theefficiency of alternators and transformers 
shall be stated at the rated power factor. 


2333 Direct Measurement of Efficiency.—(a) General: Electric. power 
shall be measured at the terminals of the apparatus. 
(b) Polyphase Machines: In polyphase machines, sufficient 
measurements shall be made on all phases to avoid errorsof unbalance. 
(c) Mechanical Power: Mechanical power delivered by machines 
shall be measured at the pulley, gearing or coupling, on the rotor 
shaft, thus excluding the loss of power in the belt or gear friction. 
See, however, an exception in §5202. : 


Wave Shape. 
2340 Standard Wave Shape.—The Sine Wave shall be considered as 
standard, except where departure therefrom is inherent in the opera- 
tion of the system of which the electrical machine forms a part. 


Tests of Dielectric Strength 


2350 Condition of Machine to be Tested.—Commercial tests shall, 
in general, be made with the completely assembled machine and 
not with individual parts. The machine shall be in good condition, 
and high-voltage tests, unless otherwise specified, shall be applied 


(2332 d) Incalculating plant or system efficiency it may be desirable to calculate the 
losses in each individual machine or part of the system at the actual temperature of 
that transformer or part during the specified interval. These losses may be appreciably 
different from the losses at 75° C, which latter shall be the standard temperature of reference 


for all efficiency guarantees. 
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before the machine is put into commercial service, and shall not 
be applied when the insulation resistance is low. due to dirt or 
moisture. High voltage tests to determine whether specifications 
are fulfilled are admissible on new machines only. 


2361 Where High-Voltage Tests are to be Made.— Unless otherwise 
agreed upon, high-voltage tests of machines shall be made at the 
factory. 

9352 Temperature at which High-Voltage Tests are to be made.— 
High-voltage tests shall be made at the temperature assumed under 
normal operation or at the temperature attained under the con- 
ditions of commercial testing. . 


2863 Points of Application of~Voltage—(a) General: The test volt- 
age shall be successively applied between each electric circuit and 
all other electric circuits and metal parts grounded. 

(b) Interconnected Polyphase Windings: Interconnected .poly- 
phase windings shall be considered as one circuit. All windings ex- 
cept that under test shall be connected to ground. 


2354 Frequency and Wave Shape of Test Voltage.—The frequency 
of the testing voltage shall be not less than the rated frequency 
of the machine tested. A sine wave shape is recommended, (see 
§§2340 and 4361). The test shall be made with alternating voltage 
having a crest value equal to 4/2 times the specified test voltage. 


2365 Duration of Application of Test Voltage—(a) General: The 
testing voltage for machines shall be applied continuously for a 
period of 60 seconds. See exception §2355 (b). 

(b) Standard Machines and Devices produced in large quantities: 
Standard machines and devices produced in large quantities for 
which the standard test pressure is 2500 volts or less, may be tested 
for one second with a test pressure 20 per cent higher than the one 
minute test pressure. 


2356 Standard Test Voltage.—(a) General: The standard test volt. 
age for all machines, except. as otherwise specified, shall be twice 
the normal voltage of the circuit to which the machine is connected 
plus 1000 volts. See exceptions §§2357, 4361, 6361. 

2357 Assembled Apparatus.—Where a number of pieces of apparatus 
are assembled together and tested as an electrical unit they shall 
be tested with 15 per cent lower voltage than the lowest required 
on any of the individual pieces of apparatus. 

2358 Measurement of Voltage in Dielectric Strength Tests.—There are 
two methods of measuring the voltage used in making dielectric 
strength tests, namely ; 

1. The voltmeter method. 


2. The spark gap method, using either the sphere spark gap or 
the needle spark gap. 


2359* Use of Voltmeters and Spark-gaps in Dielectric Tests.—When 
making high voltage tests on electrical machinery every precaution 


(2359) The resistance will damp high frequency oscillations at the time of breakdown 
and limit the resulting current. 


Carbon resistors should not be used because their resistance may become very low at 
high voltages. 
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must be taken against the occurrence of spark-gap discharges in 
the circuits from which the machine is being tested. A non-in- 
ductive resistance of about one ohm per volt of test pressure shall be 
inserted in series with one terminal of the spark gap. If the test is 
made with one electrode grounded, this resistance shall be inserted 
directly in series with the non-grounded electrode: if neither terminal 
is grounded one-half shall be inserted directly in series with each 
electrode. In either case this resistance shall be as near the measur- 
ing gap as possible and not in series with the tested apparatus. A 
water tube is the most suitable form of resistor. 


2360 Use of Spark-gap with Machines of Low Capacitance.— When the 
machine under test does not require sufficient charging current 
to distort the high-voltage wave shape, or change the ratio of trans- 
formation, the spark-gap should be set for the required test voltage 
and the testing apparatus adjusted to give a voltage at which this 
spark-gap just breaks down. This adjustment should be made 
with the machine under test disconnected. “The machine should 
then be connected, and with the spark-gap about 20 per cent longer, 
the testing apparatus again adjusted to give the voltage of the 
former breakdown, which is the assumed voltage of test. This 
voltage shall be maintained for the required interval. 


2361* Use of Spark-gap with machines of High Capacitance.— When 
the charging current of the machine under test may appreciably 
distort the voltage wave or change the effective ratio of the testing 
transformer, the first adjustment of voltage with the gap set for 
the test voltage shall be made with the machine under test connected 
to the circuit and in parallel with the spark-gap. 


2362 Measurements with Voltmeter.—In measuring the voltage with 
a voltmeter, the instrument should preferably derive its voltage 
from the high-pressure circuit, either directly, or by means of a 
voltmeter coil placed in the testing transformer, or through an aux- 
iliary ratio transformer. It is permissible to measure the voltage 
at other places such as the transformer primary, provided corrections 
can be made for the variations in ratio caused by the charging 
current of the machine under test, or provided there is no material 
variation in this ratio. In any case when the capacitance of the 
machine to be tested is such as to cause wave distortion, the testing 
voltage must be checked by aspark gap as set forth in §§2364 and 2366 
or by a crest-voltage meter. If the crest-voltage meter is calibrated 
in crest volts, its readings must be reduced to the corresponding 
r. m. s. sinusoidal value by dividing by 1/2. 


(2361) When making arc-over tests of large insulators, leads, etc. partial arc-over of 
the tested apparatus may produce oscillations which will cause the measuring gap to dis- 
charge prematurely. The measured voltage will then appear too high. In such tests the 
“equivalent ratio” of the testing transformer should be measured by gap to within 20 per 
cent of the arc-over voltage of the tested apparatus with the tested apparatus in circuit. 
The measuring gap should then be greatly lengthened out and the voltage increased until the 
tested apparatus arcs over. This arc-over voltage should then be determined by multi- 
plying the voltmeter reading by the equivalent ratio found above. Direct measurement of 
the spark-over voltage over one gap by another gap should always be avoided. 
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2363 Measurements with Spark Gaps.—(a) General: If proper pre- 
cautions are taken, spark gaps may be used to advantage in check- 
ing the calibration of voltmeters for high voltage tests of machines. 

(b) Range of Voltages: For the calibrating purposes set forth 
above the sphere gap shall be used for voltages above 50 kv., and 
is preferred down to 80 kv. The needle spark gap may, however, 
be used-for voltages from 10 to 50 kv. 


9964 Needle Spark Gap.—The needle spark gap shall be between 
new sewing needles, supported axially at the ends of linear conductors, 
which are at least twice the length of the gap.. There must be a 
clear space around the gap for a radius at least twice the gap length. 


2365 Needle Gap Sparking Distances——The sparking distances in 
air between No. 00 double long sewing needle points for various 
root-mean-square sinusoidal voltages shall be assumed to be as 
shown in Table 202. 


TABLE 202 


Needle-Gap Spark-Over Voltages 
(At 25° C and 760 mm. barometer). 


R. M. S. Kilovolts} Millimeters |R. M. S. Kilovolts} Millimeters 


10 11.9 35 51 


15 18.4 40 62 
20 25.4 45 75 
25 33 50 90 
30 41 


The values in Table 202 refer to a relative humidity of 80 per cent, Variations 
from this humidity may involve appreciable variations in the sparking distance. 


2366* Sphere Spark-Gap.—The standard sphere spark gap shall be 
between two suitably mounted spheres. No extraneous body, or 
external part of the circuit, shall be nearer the spheres than 
twice their diameter. 


The shanks shall be not greater in diameter than !/;th the sphere 
diameter. Metal collars etc., through which the shanks extend, 
shall be as small as practicable and shall not, during any measure- 
ment, come closer to the sphere than the maximum gap length 
used in the measurement. 


The sphere diameter should not vary more than 0.1 per cent, 
and the curvature, measured by a spherometer, should not vary 
more than 1 per cent from that of a true-sphere of the required 
diameter. 


ee eg eg ee 


(2366) When used as specified, the accuracy obtainable should be approximately 2 per 
cent. 
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2367* Use of Spherometer.—In using the spherometer to measure 
curvature, the distance between the points of contact of the sphero- 
meter feet shall be within the limits as indicated in Table 203. 


TABLE 203 
Spherometer Specifications 
Diameter of sphere Distance between contact points in mm. 
in. mm. Maximum Minimum 
62.5 35 25 
125 45 35 
250 65 45 
500 100 65 


2368 Sphere-Gap Sparking Distances——The sparking distance be- 
tween spheres for various r. m. s. sinusoidal voltages shall be as- 
sumed to be as shown in Table 204. 


2869* Correction of Gap Spacing for Air-Density.—The spacing at which 
it is necessary to set a gap to spark over at some required volt- 
age, is found as follows. Divide the required voltage by the cor- 
rection factor given in Table 205 and use the new voltage thus 
obtained, to find the corresponding spacing from Table 204, using 
a graph of the latter, if more convenient. 


2370* Correction of Voltage for Air-Density—The voltage at which a 
gap sparks over is derived from the voltage corresponding to the 
spacing in Table 204 by multiplying by the correction factor. 


(2367) In using sphere gaps constructed as indicated in §2366 and §2367, it is assumed 
that the apparatus will be set up for use in a space comparatively free from external dielec- 
tric fields. Care should be taken that conducting bodies forming part of the circuit, or at 
circuit potential, are not so located with reference to the gap that their dielectric fields are 
superposed on the gap, ¢. g., the protecting resistance should not be arranged so as to present 
large masses or surfaces near the gap, even at a distance of two sphere diameters. 

In case the sphere is grounded, the spark point of the grounded sphere should be approxi- 
mately five diameters above the floor or ground. 

(2369 and 2370) | Effect of Air Density on Spark-Over Voltage. The spark-over volt- 
age, for given gap, decreases with decreasing barometric pressure and increasing 
temperatute. This variation may be considerable at high altitudes. When the variation 
from sea level is not great, the relative air density may be used as the correction factor; 
when the variation is great, or greater accuracy is desired, the correction factor corres- 
ponding to the relative air density should be taken from Table 204 in which 


0.392 b 
273 +t 


b = barometric pressure in mm. 
{ = temperature in deg. C. 


Relative air density = 


Corrected curves may be plotted for any given altitude, if desired. It will be noted in 
Table 213 that for values of relative air density above 0.9 the correction factor does not 


differ greatly from the relative air density. 
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TABLE 204 
Sphere-Gap Spark-Over Voltages 


(At 25°C and 760 mm. barometric pressure) 


Sparking Distance in Millimeters. 


oe SS SS 


Kilo- | 62.5 mm. spheres | 125 mm. spheres | 250 mm. spheres | 500 mm. spheres 
volts 


One Both One Both One Both One Both 
sphere | spheres | sphere_| spheres | sphere spheres } sphere | spheres 
grounded|insulated|grounded|insulated|grounded insulated|grounded|insulated 


10 4.2 4.2 
20 8.6 8.6 J 
1 14.1 14.1 


30 14.1 14. 


40-4. 19.2 192 Nea! 19.1 


50 | 25.5 25.0 24.4 24.4 3 

60 | 34.5 32.0 30. 30. 29 29 

70 | 46.0 39.5 36 36 35 35 a i 
80 | 62.0 49.0 42 42 41 41 41 41 
90 60.5 49 49 46 45 46 45 
100 56 55 52 51 52 51 
120 79.7 71 64 63 63 62 
140 108 88 78 77 714 73 
160 150 110 92 90 85 83 
180 138 109 106 97 95 
200 128 123 108 106 
220 150 141 120 117 
240 177 160 133 130 
260 210 180 148 144 
280 250 203 163 158 
300 231 177 171 
320 265 194 187 
340 214 204 
360 234 221 
380 255 239 
400 276 257 


The sphere gap is more sensitive than the needle gap to momentary rises of voltage 
and the voltage required to spark over the gap should be obtained by slowly closing 
the gap under constant voltage, or by slowly raising the voltage with a fixed setting 
of the gap. Open arcs should not be permitted in proximity to the gap during 
ita operation, as they may affect its calibration. 
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Table 205 
Air Density Correction Factors for Sphere Gaps. 


SS SS EE ee ee eee ee 


Diameter of standard spheres in mm. 


Relative ale 
air Sn rerereeeeeeeeeeeee 

density 

62.5 125 250 500 

0.50 0.547 0.535 0.527 0.519 
0.55 0.594 0.583 0.575 0.567 
0.60 0.640 0.630 0.623 0.615 
0.65 0.686 0.677 0.670 0.663 
0.70 0.732 0.724 0.718 0.711 
0.75 0.777 0.771 0.766 0.759 
0.80 0.821 0.816 0.812 0.807 
0.85 0.866 0.862 0.859 0.855 
0.90 0.910 Q.908 0, 906 0.904 
0.95 0.956 0.955 0.954 0.952 
1.00 1.000 1.000 1.000 1.000 
1.05 1.044 1.045 1.046 1.048 
1.10 1.090 1.092 1.094 1.096 


Insulation Resistance 


2380 General.—The insulation resistance test shall be made with ll 
circuits of equal voltage above ground connected together. Circuits 

5 or groups of circuits of different voltage above ground shall be 
tested separately. 

2381 Voltage for Insulation Resistance Test.—Insulation resistance 
tests shall, if possible, be made at a d-c. pressure of 500 volts. Since 
the insulation resistance varies with the pressure, it is necessary 
that, if a pressure other than 500 volts is to be employed in any 
case, this other pressure shall be clearly specified. 


2382* Minimum Values.—The insulation resistance of a machine at its 


(2382) The order of magnitude obtained by this rule is shown in the following table. 


TABLE 206 
Insulation Resistance of Machines Excluding Oil-Immersed Apparatus. 


Rated Megohms 
voltage a 
of machine 100 kv-a. 1000 ky-a. 10,000 kv-a. 
100 0.091 0.05 — 
1,000 | 0.91 0.50 0.091 
10,000 9.1 5.0 0.91 
- 50 9.1 


ee SS 
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operating. temperature shall be not less than that given by the 
following formula: 
ee voltage at terminals 
Insulation Resistance in megahms = PT Sy eee 
The formula applies only to dry apparatus. Such high values are 
not attainable in oil-immersed apparatus. 


Ds 


Regulation 


2390 Conditions for Tests of Regulation.—(a) Speed and Frequency: 
The regulation of generators shall be determined at constait speed, 
and that of alternating current machines at constant frequePcy- 

(b) Wave Form: A sine wave of voltage shall be assumed i:? de- 
termining the regulation of alternating current machinery receivi& 
electric power, except where expressly specified otherwise. See, 
§2340. 

(c) ~Temperature: It is desirable that all parts of the machine 
affecting the regulation be maintained at constant temperature be- 
tween the two loads and where the influence of temperature is of 
consequence, a reference temperature of 75° C. shall be considered 
as standard. If change of temperature should occur during the tests 
the results shall be corrected to the reference temperature of 75° C. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Rating Plates 


2401 Marking of Rating Plate.—(a) Distinctive Marking: It is recom- 
mended that the rating plate of machines which comply with the 
Institute Rules shall carry a distinctive special sign, such as “‘A.I.E.E. 
1920 Rating” or ““A20” Rating. 


(b) Significance of Marking: The absence of any statement to 
the contrary on the rating plate of a machine implies that it is 
intended for continuous service and for the standard altitude and 
ambient temperature. See §§2211, 2212, 2215, and 2220. 

(c) Marking for Various Ratings: The rating plate of a machine 
intended to work under various kinds of rating must carry the 
necessary information in regard to those kinds of ratings. 


pews 
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CHAPTER III. 
GENERAL DEFINITIONS 


In this chapter are given definitions which are of general application to 
electric circuits, machines and systems. Definitions pertaining to a 
specific class of apparatus are given in the chapter on the class of apparatus 
in question. The definitions here given are primarily descriptive rather 
than scientifically precise. 

The definitions given below for currents are also applicable, in most 
cases, to electromotive forces, potential differences, magnetic fluxes, etc. 


DEFINITIONS 
General 


3000 Ambient Temperature.—The ambient temperature is the tempera- 
ture of the air or water which comes into contact with the heated 
parts of a machine and carries off its heat. See §§2300 and 2301. 


Resistivity 
3020 Resistivity.—The resistivity of a material is the resistance ex- 
pressed in ohms between two opposite faces of a centimeter cube 
of the material, and is usually coupled with a statement of the tem- 
perature. See §9050. 


Apparatus 


3064 Resistor.—A resistor is a device used primarily because it pos- 
sesses the property of electrical resistance. Resistors are used in 
electric circuits for purposes of operation, protection, or control. 
See §7018. 

3070 Inductor.—An inductor is a device used primarily because it 
possesses the property of inductance. 

3078 Reactor.—A reactor is a device used primarily because it pos- 
sesseg the property of reactance. Reactors are used in electric 
circuits for purposes of operation, protection or control. 


- Kinds of Currents * 


3104 Direct Current.—A direct current is a unidirectional current. As 
ordinarily used, the term designates a practically non-pulsating 
current. 

3108 Pulsating Current.—A pulsating current is a current which has 
regularly recurring variations in magnitude. As ordinarily em- 
ployed the term refers to a unidirectional current. 

3112 Continuous Current.—A continuous current is a practically non- 
pulsating direct current. 
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3116 Alternating Current.—An alternating current is a current the 
direction of which reverses at regularly recurring intervals. Unless 
distinctly otherwise specified, the term alternating current refers to a 
periodically varying current with successive half waves of the same 
shape and area. See $3212 


3120 Oscillating, or Free Alternating-Current.—An oscillating, or free 
alternating-current is the current following any electro-magnetic 
disturbance in a circuit having capacity, inductance, and less than 
the critical resistance. When the critical resistance of a circuit is 
reached the current becomes aperiodic. 


Alternating Currents 


3204 Cycle.—A cycle is one complete set of positive and negative 
values of an alternating current. 


3206 Period.—The period of an alternating current is the time required 
for the current to pass through one cycle. 


3208 Frequency.—The frequency of an alternating current is the 
- number of cycles through which it passes per second, that is, the 
reciprocal of the period. 


3212 Wave Shape.—The wave shape, or wave form, of an alternating 
current is the shape of the curve obtained when the instantaneous 
values of the current are plotted against time in rectangular co- 
ordinates. 

Two alternating quantities are said to have the same wave shape 
when their ordinates of corresponding phase bear a constant ratio 
to each other. The wave shape, as thus understood, is therefore 
independent of the frequency of the current and of the scale to which 
the curve is plotted. 


3214 Sine-Wave, or Simple Alternating-Current—A sine wave, or 
simple alternating-current is a current whose wave shape is sinusoidal. 


3218* Root-Mean-Square or Effective Value.—The root-mean-square 
or effective value of an alternating current is the square root of the 
mean of the squares of the instantaneous values for one complete 
cycle. It is usually abbreviated r. m. s. Unless otherwise speci- 
fied, the numerical value of an alternating current refers to its 
r. m.s. value. The word “virtual” is sometimes used in “place of 
r. m.s., particularly in Great Britain. 


$222 _Phase.—Phase is the fraction of the period of an alternating 
current which has elapsed since the current passed through the 
zero position of reference. 
This fraction is usually expressed in angular measure, and the 
period corresponding to one complete cycle is taken as representing 
27 radians or 360 degrees. The angles are frequently called electric 
angles, and the degrees electric degrees. 


(3218) The r. m. s. value of a sine wave (see Section 3214) is equal to its maximum, or 
crest value, divided by ¥2. ; 
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In the usual equation 
4 =Imsin (Wt + ¢@) 
the quantity (wi + ¢) is the phase and (is the phase angle of the 
current. 

3224* Phase Difference; Lead and Lag.—The phase difference of two 
alternating quantities of the same frequency is the difference be- 
tween their phases at any instant. That quantity whose maximum 
occurs first in time is said to lead the other, and the latter is said to 
lag behind the former. 

3228 Vector Representation and Angular Velocity.—A sine-wave current 
or voltage may be represented by a vector of constant length rotating 
counter-clockwise at a constant angular velocity (W= 2 7 f); 
this angular velocity is frequently termed the angular 
velocity of the current or voltage. 


3230* Counter-clockwise Convention.—It is recommended } 
that, in any vector diagram, the leading vector-be drawn 
counter-clockwise with respect to the lagging vector, as 
in Fig. 3—1 where O J represents the vector of a current 
in a simple alternating current circuit lagging behind the 9 ‘ 

Fic. 3-1 


vector O E of impressed electromotive force 

3234 Power.—Power is the rate of transfer of energy. In the case of 
an alternating-current circuit the word power is generally used to 
denote the average value of the power over a cycle. The power in 
an electric circuit at any instant is equal to the product of the values 
of the current and voltage at that instant, and is generally called the 
instantaneous power. 

3238 Apparent Power or Volt-amperes.—The apparent power, or volt- 
amperes, in an alternating current circuit is the product of ther. m.s. 
value of the voltage across the circuit by the r. m. s. value of the 
current in the circuit. Apparent power is also expressed in kilo- 
volt-amperes, abbreviated kv-a. 

3242* Power Factor.—Power factor is the ratio of the power to the 
apparent power. 

3246* Reactive Volt-amperes.—The reactive volt-amperes in a circuit is 
the square root of the difference between the square of the apparent 
power and the square of the power. 

3250* Reactive Factor.—The reactive factor is the ratio of the reactive 
volt-amperes to the total volt-amperes. 

(3224) When the two alternating quantities do not have the same wave form, the phase- 
difference as here defined may not be identical with equivalent phase-difference as defined 


in Section 3262. . B 
(3230) See Publication 12 of the International Electrotechnical Commission (Report of 


Turin meeting, Sept. 1911, p. 78.) ¢ 
(3242) The power factor when both the current and voltage are sinusoidal is equal to 
the cosine of the angle which expresses their difference in phase (see Section 3224). . : 
(3246) The reactive volt-amperes, when both current and voltage are sinusoidal, is 
equal to the volt amperes times the sine of the angle which expresses the phase difference 
between current and voltage. = : : 
(3250) The reactive factor, when both current and voltage are sinusoidal, is equal to 
the sine of the angle which expresses their phase difference. 
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3254* Active Component.—The active component of the current in a 
circuit is the average power divided by the voltage. 

3256* Reactive Component.—The reactive component of the current 
in a circuit is the square root of the difference between the square 
ofthe current and the square of the active component of the current. 


3260 Equivalent Sine Wave.—An equivalent sine wave is a sine wave 
which has the same frequency and the same r. m. s. value as the 
actual wave. 


3262 Equivalent Phase Difference.—The equivalent phase difference 


(applicable to non-sinusoidal currents and voltages) is the phase 
difference between the equivalent sine waves of current and voltage 
when so related as to have the same power factor as the non-sinu- 
soidal quantities. 


There are cases, however, where this equivalent phase difference 
is misleading, since the presence of harmonics in the voltage wave, 
current wave, or in both, may reduce the power factor without 
producing a corresponding displacement of the two wave forms with 
respect to each other; e. g., the case of an a-c. arc. In such cases, 
the components of the equivalent sine waves, the equivalent reactive 
factor and the equivalent reactive volt-amperes may have no physical 
significance. 


3266* Crest Factor or Peak Factor.—The crest factor or peak factor of 
a wave is the ratio of the crest, or maximum, value to the r. m. s. 
value. 


3270* Form Factor of a Wave.—The form factor of a wave is the ratio of 
the r. m. s. to the algebraic mean ordinate taken over a half cycle be- 
ginning with the zero value. If the wave passes through zero more 
than twice during a single cycle, that zero shall be taken which gives 
the largest algebraic mean for the succeeding half-cycle. 


$274 Deviation Factor of a Wave.—The deviation factor of a wave is 
the ratio of the maximum difference between corresponding ordi- 
nates of the wave and of the equivalent sine wave to the maximum 
ordinate of the equivalent sine wave when the waves are superposed 
in such a way as to make this maximum difference as small as possible. 


8278 Telephone Interference Factor of a Wave. (See §4352)—The 
telephone interference factor is the ratio of the square root of the 
sum of the squares of the weighted values of all the sine wave 
components (including in alternating waves both fundamental and 
harmonics) to the r. m. s. value of the wave. 


(3254) The active, or in-phase component. of the current in a circuit corresponds to 

average power passing in a given direction through the circuit. With sine wave voltage 
“and current, the active component of the current is in phase with the voltage. 

(3256) The reactive, or quadrature, component of the current in a circuit corresponds 
to power alternating in direction in the circuit so that the average value of the power 
transferred in a given direction through a cycle is zero. With sine wave current and 
voltage the reactive component of the current is in quadrature with the voltage. 

(3266) The crest factor of a sine wave is y2. 


v 
SOL ol We 
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(3270) The form factor of a sine wave is 


“— © 
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Circuits and Phases 


3304 Electric Circuit—An electric circuit is a path in which an electri¢ 
current may flow. Strictly speaking, an electric circuit is a complete 
circulatory path, but the term circuit is commonly employed to 
designate a specific part of a complete path. When part of a com- 
plete path is referred to, such as a branch circuit, a derived circuit, 
or a conductor, both the terminals and the conductor which form 
that path should be specified in order to avoid ambiguity; e. g., 
the circuit a-b-c. When the whole circuit is referred to, it may be 
designated as a complete or closed circuit. 

3324* Single-Phase Circuit.—A single-phase circuit is a circuit ener 
gized by a single alternating electromotive force. 

3326* Three-Phase Circuit.—A three-phase circuit is a combination of 
circuits energized by alternating electromotive forces which differ 
in phase by one-third of a cycle; 7. e., 120 degrees. 

3328* Quarter-Phase or Two-Phase Circuit.—A quarter-phase or two- 
phase circuit is a combination of circuits energized by alternating 
electromotive forces which differ in phase by a quarter of a cycle; 
t. €., 90 degrees. 

3330* Six-Phase Circuit.—A six-phase circuit is a combination of cir- 
cuits energized by alternating electromotive forces which differ in 
phase by one sixth of a cycle; 7. e., 60 degrees. 

3332 Polyphase Circuit.—A polyphase circuit is a circuit of more than 
a single phase. This term is ordinarily applied to symmetrical 
systems. 

3344 Symmetrical Voltages and Currents.—Polyphase voltages or 


currents are symmetrical when the voltages or currents have the 
same wave shape and r.m.s. value and differ in phase each from the 


next by the same angle. 

3348 Symmetrical Polyphase System.—A symmetrical polyphase 
system is a polyphase system in which the voltages are symmetri- 
cal. 

3352* Balanced Polyphase System.—A balanced polyphase system 
is a polyphase system in which both the currents and voltages are 
symmetrical. 


Loads 


3404 Reactive Load.—A reactive load is a load in which the current 
lags behind or leads the voltage across the load. 


(3324) A single-phase circuit is usually supplied through two wires. The currents in 
these two wires, counted outwards from the source, differ in phase by 180 degrees or 
a half cycle. 

(3326) In practise the phases may vary several degrees from the specified angle. 

(3328) In practise the phases may vary several degrees from the specified angle. 

(3330) In practise the phases may vary several degrees from the specified angle. 

(3352) The term balanced polyphase system is applied also to a quarter-phase (or two- 
phase) system in which the voltages have the same wave form and r. m. s. value and in 
which the currents have the same wave form andr. m. s. value and differ in phase by ninety 


electrical degrees. 


\ 
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3406 Non-reactive Load.—A non-reactive load is a load in which the 
. current is in phase with the voltage across the load. (The term 
non-inductive load is sometimes used for non-reactive load.) 


3408 Inductive Load.—An inductive load is a reactive load in which the 
current lags behind the voltage across the load. 


3410 Condensive Load.—A condensive load is a reactive load in which 
the current leads the voltage across the load. 

3414* Balanced Polyphase Load.—A balanced polyphase load is a 
load to which symmetrical currents are supplied when it is con- 
nected to a system having symmetrical voltages. 

3424 Connected Load.—The connected load on any system, or part of 
a system, is the combined continuous rating of all the receiving 
apparatus on consumers’ premises which is connected to the system, 
or part of the system under consideration. 

3434 Peak Power.—The peak power is the average power during a 
time interval of specified duration occurring within a given period 
of time, that interval being selected during which the average power 
is greatest. 

3438 Load Factor.—The load factor is the ratio of the average power to 
the peak power. 

In each case, the interval of maximum load and the period over 
which the average is taken should be definitely specified, such as 
a “half-hour monthly” load factor. The proper interval and period 
are usually dependent upon local conditions and upon the purpose 
for which the load factor is to be used. 


3442 Plant Factor.—The plant factor is the ratio of the average load 
to the rated capacity of the power plant; 7. e., to the aggregate 
ratings of the generators. : 


3454 Demand of an Installation or System.—The demand of an in- 
stallation or system is the load which is drawn from the source of 
supply at the receiving terminals averaged over a suitable and 
specified interval of time. Demand is expressed in kilowatts, 
kilovolt-amperes, amperes, or other suitable units. 


34568 Maximum Demand.—The maximum demand of an installation 
or system is the greatest of all the demands which have occurred 
during a given period. It is determined by measurement, according 
to specifications, over a prescribed time interval. 


3460 Demand Factor.—The demand factor of any system or part of 
a system, is the ratio of the maximum demand of the system, or 
part of a system, to the total connected load of the system, or of 
the part of the system under consideration. i 


3464 Diversity Factor.—The diversity factor of any system, or part 
of a system, is the ratio of the sum of the maximum power demands 


(3414) The term balanced polyphase load is applied also to a load to which are supplied 
two currents having the same wave form and r. m. s. value and differing in phase by ninety 
electrical degrees when it is connected to a quarter-phase (or two-phase) system having 
voltages of the same wave form and r. m. s. value, 
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of the subdivisions of the system, or part of a system, to the maximum 
demand of the whole system, or part of the system under considera- 
tion, measured at the point of supply. 


Machinery and Apparatus 


3504 Capacity (or Properly, Capability) —The word ‘‘capacity” is fre- 
quently used in the general sense of “capability’”’. It is also used 
in a more exact sense to denote the load which, when carried by a ma- 
chine, apparatus, or device will, under specified conditions of test, 
cause it to reach any one of its physical limitations, such for example, 
as operating temperature or ability to maintain required voltage. 

Capacity should be distinguished from rating. On account of the 
different senses in which it has been employed (see §3508), ca- 
pacity is less used than it formerly was, rating being more useful 
commercially. 

3508* Rating.—A rating of a machine, apparatus or device is an arbi- 

trary designation of an operating limit. 
(The rating of a machineis the output marked on the rating plate, and 
shall be based on, but shall not exceed the maximum load which can 
be taken from the machine under prescribed conditions of test. This 
is also called the rated output. Maximum possible rating obviously 
corresponds with capability as defined in §3504). 


3514 Efficiency.—The efficiency of an electric machine or apparatus 

is the ratio of its useful output to its total input. Unless otherwise 

specified the above output and input shall mean the power output 
and the power input respectively. 

36524* Conventional Efficiency——The conventional efficiency of an 
electric machine or apparatus is the ratio of the output to the sum 
of the output and the losses, or of the input minus the losses to the 
input, when, in either case conventional values are assigned to one or 
more of these losses. 


3534 Plant, or System, Efficiency.—Plant, or system, efficiency is the 
ratio of the energy delivered from the plant or system to the energy 
received by it in a specified period of time. In calculating plant, or 
system, efficiency it may be desirable to calculate the losses in each 
individual machine, or part of the system, at the actual temperature 
of that machine, or part, during the specified interval. These losses 
may be appreciably different from the losses at 75° C., which latter 
shall be the standard temperature of reference for all efficiency 
guarantees. This definition is not applicable to storage bat- 
teries. See §2332. : 

3535 Regulation—The regulation of a machine in regard to some. 
characteristic quantity (such as terminal voltage or speed) is 


(3508) The term maximum load does not refer to loads applied solely for mechanical 
commutation, or similar tests. . 

(3524) The need for assigning conventional values to certain losses, arises from the fact 
that some of the losses in electric machinery are practically indeterminable, and must, in 
many cases, either be approximated by an approved method of test, or else values recom- 
mended by the Institute and designated ‘‘conventional” values shall be employed for them 


in arriving at the “conventional efficiency.'? 
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the change in that quantity occurring between any two loads. 
Unless otherwise specified, the two loads considered shall be zero 
load and rated load, and at the temperature attained under normal 
operation. The regulation may be expressed by stating the numeri- 
cal values of the quantity at the two loads, or it may be expressed 
by the ‘‘percentage regulation’”’, which is the percentage ratio of 
the change in the quantity occurring between the two loads, to the 
value of the quantity at either one or the other load, taken as the 
normal value. The normal value may be either the no-load value, 
as the no-load speed of induction motors; or it may be the rated- 
load value, as in the voltage of a-c. generators. 

It is assumed that all parts of the machine affecting the regulation 
maintain constant temperature between the two loads, and where 
the influence of temperature is of consequence a reference temperature 
of 75° C. shall be considered as standard. 


TABLE 301. 
3604* SYMBOLS AND ABBREVIATIONS 
Symbol for Abbreviation 
Name of Quantity. the Quantity. Unit. for the Unit. 
centimeter cm, 
Acceleration due to gravity g per second per sec. 
per second per sec. 
ACIMAGtan COn me Meier Ns mho 
; radian per 
Angular velocity.......... (a) { oe 
Capacitance Gals to cup 
3 C farad 
CADACILY) smal sae cite och 
Conductance een nee. : g mho peters 
Conductivity cer ire y { *mho per cen- ; mho per 
timeter cm. 
Currents ees ake I,4 ampere 
Dielectric constant........ K Cade 
IDThMGKS cVeuirn cra eRe ALON 0 per cent 
Electromotive force, abbre- 
Viated Gwint fc se.aeee E,e volt 
Electrostatic field intensity F 
Electrostatic flux...)...... Vv 
Electrostatic flux density. . D ie igik 
Energy, in general eanmen.< U or W joule, watt-hour ee 
Brequencyp se aces ap cycle per second ~ 
Ignpedamoes ue. stent oe Zy-2 ohm 
Inductance (or coefficient 
of self induction) ........ } L henry 
Intensity of magnetization J Sand = 
Wenpit haste, .weaietekis sae 1 centimeter cm. 
, gilbert per gilbert per 
Magnetic field intensity... H, 3 centimeter cm. 
or gauss* Baers 
Magnetic fluxin: ies... 26 h, ~ maxwell 


Magnetic flux density.....  B,® gauss 


a) 
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breviated m. m.f....... gilbert* 


J ee ae ee m gram g 


Magnetomotive force, SS) 5 


Mutual Inductance (or co- 
efficient of mutual induction) \ = henry 
Number of conductors or N { convolution 
Ui Ts Gotan’ seat \ or turn of wire 
Permeabilityes. vs . 44% $4 5 MK = B/H jo, Be 
Phase displacement........ rf) degree or 4 
pe peaeie 
Potential difference, abbre- 
Wiated pudeurtonie . mutt V, vor E,e volt 
Rowenta wi aice ait Dee TT 2p watt 
Quantity of electricity... Q, 4 { edit j ; 
ampere-hour 
IUCACLATICE MP Live acetone ee DCs ohm 
Reluctance’, ee ee ae. at 
RVeSIStANCC.ca. he eee. RiGee ohm ; 
ae * ohm-centi- 
Resistivity 22.0 ees p { one } ohm-cm, 
Standard acceleration due centimeter cm. per 
to gravity (at about 45 deg. go per second sec. 
latitude and sea level) equals per second per sec. 
D80i665* To Ne PMS Ee 284 
Susceptance.\’..$2 2020.0. b mho 
Suseeptibility s i277 892 24% k= J/H Pgs Pos 
Phem pera ttre seer cP a se 7] degree centigrade °C 
Aime Soe TLe 3 AOR t second sec. 
Velocity of rotation...... n { 3 pte Sra ahd 
per second sec. 
Volta gers eon. sean a E,eor V,v volt 


3608 Symbols for Maximum, Instantaneous and R. M. S. Values.— 
Em, Im and Pm should be used for maximum cyclic values, e, i and 
b for instantaneous values, E and- I for r. m. s. values (see 
§3218) and P for the average value of the power, or the active power. 
These distinctions are not necessary in dealing with direct- 
current circuits. In print, vector quantities should be represented 


by boldface capitals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Associazione Elettrotecnica Italiana: Simboli e Notazioni. 
International Electrotechnical Commission: International Symbols. 


(3604) The gauss is provisionally accepted for the present as the name of both the 
unit of field intensity and flux density, on the assumption that permeability is a simple 
numeric. : 

An aditional unit for magnetomotive force is the ‘“‘ampere-turn”, for flux the ‘“‘line’’, 
for magnetic flux-density ‘‘maxwells per sq. in.’’. 

The numerical values of resistivity and conductivity are ohms resistance and mhos con- 
ductance between two opposite faces of a cm. cube of the material in question,. but the 
correct names are as given, not ohms and mhos per cm, cube, as commonly stated 

The value 980.665 for go has been the accepted standard value for many years and was 
formerly considered to correspond accurately to 45° latitude and sea level. Later re- 
siarches, however, have shown that the most reliable value for 45° and sea-level is slightly 
defferent; but this does not affect the standard value given above. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


STANDARDS FOR ROTATING MACHINES (OTHER 
THAN RAILWAY MOTORS, RAILWAY SUBSTATION MA- 
CHINERY CARRYING TRACTION LOADS, AND AUTO- 

MOBILE PROPULSION MACHINES). 


The A. I. E. E. Standards for-Rotating Machines are the General 
Standards shown in Chapters II and-III and the Standards in other 
chapters which are applicable to the devices involved, together with the 
modifications and extensions given in this chapter. 


DEFINITIONS 


General. 


Certain rules applying exclusively to railway machinery have, for 
convenience, been placed in Chapter V, with cross references in 
all cases in thischapter. The rules of ChapterIV apply torailway 
machinery except as they are modified by rules of Chapter V. 


4000 Classification of Electric Rotating Machinery.—Rotating elec- 
tric machinery may be classified in various ways, these classi- 
fications over-lapping or interlocking in considerable degree. First, 
Rotating electric machinery may be _ classified as _ Direct- 
Current and Alternating-Current; Second, according to the 
function of the machines; e. g., Motors, Generators, Boosters, 
Motor-Generators, Dynamotors, Double-Current Generators, 
Converters and Phase Advancers; Third, according to con- 
struction or principle of operation; e. g., Commutating, 
Synchronous, Induction, Unipolar, Rectifying. Obviously, some 
of these machines could be rationally included in either classifica- 
tion, e. g., Motor-Generators and Rectifying Machines. 

In the following, self-evident definitions have for the most part 
been omitted. 


Functional Classification of Rotating Electric Machines. 


4001 Generator.—A generator is a machine which transforms mechani- 
cal power into electric power. 


4002 Motor.—A motor is a machine which transforms electric power 
into mechanical power. 


4003 Booster.—A booster is a generator inserted in series in a circuit 
to change its voltage. A booster may be driven by an electric 
motor (in which case it is termed a motor-booster) or otherwise. 


4004 Motor-Generator Set.—A motor-generator set is a transforming 


device consisting of one or more motors mechanically coupled to 
one or more generators. 


Y 
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4005 Dynamotor.—A dynamotor is\a transforming device combining 
both motor and generator action in one magnetic field, either with 
two armatures, or with one armature having two separate windings 
and independent commutators. 


4006 Direct-Current Compensator or Balancer.—A direct current 
compensator or balancer is a machine which comprises two or 
more similar direct-current machines (usually with shunt or com- 
pound excitation) directly coupled to each other and connected 
in series across the outer conductors of a multiple-wire system of 
distribution, for the purpose of maintaining the potentials of the 
intermediate wires of the system, which are connected to the junc- 
tion points between the machines. 

4007 Double-Current Generator.—A double-current generator is a 
machine which supplies both direct and alternating currents from 
the same armature-winding. 

4008 Converter.—A converter is a machine which employs mechanical 
rotation in changing electric energy from one form into another. 
There are several types of converters, as defined in §§ 4009 to 
4013 below. 

4009 Direct-Current Converter.—A direct-current converter is a machine 
which converts from a direct current to a direct current, usually 
with a change of voltage. Such a machine may be either a motor- 
‘generator set or a dynamotor. 


4010 Synchronous Converter.—A synchronous converter (sometimes 
called a rotary converter) is a machine which converts from an 
alternating to a direct current, or vice-versa. It is a synchronous 
machine with a single closed-coil armature winding, a commutator 
and slip rings. 


4011 Cascade Converter.—A cascade converter (also called a motor 
converter) is a combination of an induction motor with a synchronous 
converter, the secondary circuit of the former feeding directly into 
the armature of the latter; 7. e., a synchronous converter concatenated 
with an induction motor. 


4012 Frequency Converter——A frequency converter is a machine 
which converts the power of an alternating-current system from one 
frequency to another, with or without a change in the number of 
phases, or in the voltage. 


4018 Rotary Phase-Converter.—A rotary phase-converter is a machine 
which converts from an alternating-current system of one or more 
phases to an alternating-current system of a different number of 
phases, but of the same frequency. 


4014 Phase Advancer.—A phase advancer is a machine which supplies 
reactive volt-amperes to the system to which it is connected. Phase 
advancers may be either synchronous or asynchronous. 


4015 Synchronous Condenser or Synchronous Phase Advancer.— 
A synchronous condenser or synchronous phase advancer is a syn- 
chronous machine, running either idle or with load, the field ex- 
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citation of which may be varied so as to modify the power factor 
of the system, or through such modification to influence the load 
voltage. 


Constructional Classification of Rotating Electric Machines 


4016 Direct-Current Commutating Machines.—A direct current com- 
mutating machine comprises a magnetic field of constant polarity, 
an armature, and a commutator connected therewith. Specific 
types of direct-current commutating machines are: Direct-Current 
Generators; Direct-Current Motors; Direct-Current Boosters; 
Direct-Current Motor-Generator Sets and Dynamotors; Direct- 
Current Compensators or Balancers; and Arc Machines. 


4017 Alternating-Current Commutating Machine.—An alternating cur- 
rent commutating machine comprises a magnetic field of alternating 
polarity, an armature, and commutator connected therewith. 
See §§ 4071 to 4074. 


4018 Synchronous Commutating Machine.—Synchronous commutat- 
ing machines include synchronous converters, cascade-converters, 
and double-current generators. 


4019 Synchronous Machine——A synchronous machine comprises 
a constant magnetic field and an armature receiving or delivering 
alternating-currents in synchronism with the motion of the machine; 
i. ¢., having a frequency strictly proportional to the speed of the 
machine. Specific types of synchronous machines are defined 
in §§ 4020 to 4023 below. 


4020 Alternator—An alternator is a synchronous alternating-current 
generator, either single-phase or polyphase. 


4021 Polyphase Alternator—A polyphase alternator is a polyphase 
synchronous alternating-current generator, as distinguished from a 
single-phase alternator. 


4022 Inductor Alternator—An inductor alternator is an alternator 
in which both field and armature windings are stationary, and in 
which masses of iron or inductors, by moving past the coils, alter 
the magnetic flux through them. It may be either single-phase 
or polyphase. 


4023 Synchronous Motor.—A synchronous motor is a machine structur- 
ally identical with an alternator, but operated as a motor. 


4024 Induction Machine.—An induction machine is a machine wherein 
primary and secondary windings rotate with respect to each other; 
e. g., induction motors, induction generators, certain types of fre- 
quency converters and certain types of rotary phase-converters. _ 


4025 Induction Motor.—An induction motor is an alternating-cur- 
rent motor, either single-phase or polyphase, comprising independent 
primary and secondary windings, one of which, usually the secondary, 
is on the rotating member. The secondary winding receives power 
from the primary by electromagnetic induction. 
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4026 Induction Generator—An induction generator is a machine 
structurally identical with an induction motor, but driven above 
synchronous speed as an alternating-current generator. 


4027 Engine Type Generator.—An engine type generator is one 
coupled to an engine in such a way that it cannot be run in- 
dependently of the engine. 


4028 Unipolar or Acyclic Machine.—A unipolar, or acyclic machine, is 
a direct-current machine, in which the voltage generated in the 
active conductors maintains the same direction with respect to 
those conductors. 


- Speed Classification of Motors. 


40365 Constant-Speed Motor.—A constant speed motor is one whose 
speed is either constant or does not materially vary; such as a 
synchronous motor, an induction motor with small slip, and an 
ordinary direct-current shunt motor. 


4036 Multispeed Motor (or Change Speed Motor).—A multispeed 
motor is a motor which can be operated at any one of several dis- 
tinct speeds (these speeds being practically independent of the 
load), but which cannot be operated at intermediate speeds. 


4037 Adjustable-Speed Motor—An adjustable-speed motor is one 
in which the speed can be varied gradually over a considerable 
range, but when once adjusted remains practically unaffected by 
the load; such as a shunt motor designed for a considerable range 
of speed variation. 


4038 Base Speed of an Adjustable-Speed Motor.—The base-speed 
of an adjustable-speed motor is that speed of the motor obtained 
with full field under full load with no resistor in the armature circuit. 


4039 Varying-Speed Motor.—A varying speed motor is one whose 
speed varies with the load, ordinarily decreasing when the load 
increases; such as a series motor, a compound-wound motor, and 
a series-shunt motor. As a subclass of varying-speed motors, 
may be cited adjustable varying-speed motors, or motors in which 
the speed can be varied over a considerable range at any given 
load, but when once adjusted, varies with the load; e. g., compound- 
wound motors arranged for adjustment of speed by varying the 
strength of the shunt field. 


Classification of Rotating Electric Machines Relative to their Degree of 
Enclosure. 

4041 Open Machine.—An open machine is of either the pedestal- 
bearing or end bracket type where there is no restriction to venti- 
lation, other than that necessitated by good mechanical construction. 

4042 Protected Machine.—A protected machine is one in which the 
armature, field coils, and other live parts are protected mechanic- 
ally from accidental or careless contact, while free ventilation is 
not materially obstructed. 
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4043 Enclosed Ventilated Machine.—An enclosed ventilated (or semi- 
enclosed) machine is one in which the ventilating openings in the 
frame are protected with wire screen, expanded metal, or other 
suitable perforated covers, having apertures not exceeding 14 square 
inch (3.2 sq. cm.) in area. See §4316. 

4044 Totally Enclosed Machine.—A totally enclosed machine is one 
so encloséd as to prevent circulation of air between the inside and 
the outside of the case, but not sufficiently to be termed air-tight. 

4045 Separately Ventilated Machine.—A separately ventilated machine 
has its ventilating air supplied by an independent fan or blower 
external to the machine. zy 

4046 Self-Ventilated Machine.—A _ sSelf-ventilated machine differs 
from a separately ventilated machine only in having its ventilating 
air circulated by a fan, blower, or centrifugal device integral with 
the machine. 

If the heated air expelled from the machine is conveyed away 
through a pipe attached to the machine, this should be so stated. 

4047 Water-Cooled Machine.—A water-cooled machine is one which 
mainly depends on water circulation for the removal of its heat. 

4048 Drip-Proof Machine.—A drip-proof machine is.one so protected 
as to exclude falling moisture or dirt. A drip proof machine may 
be either open or semi-enclosed, if it is provided with suitable pro- 
tection integral with the machine, or so enclosed as to exclude 
effectively falling solid or liquid material. 

4051 Explosion-Proof Machine (or Flame-Proof Machine).—An ex- 
plosion-proof machine is a machine in which the enclosing case can 
withstand, without injury, any explosion of gas that may occur 
within it, and will not transmit the flame to any inflammable gas 
outside it. 

4062 Machine with Explosion-Proof Slip-Ring Enclosure——A machine 
in which the slip rings and brushes alone are included within an 
explosion-proof case should not be described as an explosion-proof 


machine, but as a machine with~explosion-proof slip-ring en 
closure. 


Classification of Alternating-Current Commutator Motors. 


(An alternating current commutator motor may be classified under more 
than one of the following groups.) 


Classification by Phases of Energy Supply. 


4061 Single-Phase Commutator Motor.—A single-phase commutator 
motor is one that receives the whole of its energy from only one 


phase of an alternating-current supply system, without requiring 
_external phase-converting apparatus. 


4062 Polyphase Commutator Motor.—A polyphase commutator motor 
is one that receives its energy from a plurality of phases of an alter- 
nating-current supply system, or from a single-phase system through 
phase-converting apparatus external to the motor. 
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Classification by Speed Characteristics. 


4063 General.—For convenience, alternating-current commutator motors 
may be classified with reference to their speed characteristics as 
(1) constant-speed motors, (2) multi-speed motors, (3) adjustable- 
speed motors, and (4) varying-speed motors. Definitions of these 
terms as given in §§ 4035 to 4039 for motors in general, should 
be adopted for alternating-current commutator motors, in so far 
as they are applicable. 


Classification by Excitation. 


4064 Stator-Excited Commutator Motor.—A stator-excited commu- 
tator motor is one in which the torque-producing field is due to a 
current in a winding located on the stator. By the ‘‘torque pro- 
ducing field’’ is meant that component of the magnetic field which, 
with the in-phase component of the current, produces the torque 
of the motor. 

4065 Rotor-Excited Commutator Motor—A rotor-excited commutator 
motor is one in which the torque-producing field is due to a current 
in a winding located on therotor. See §4064. 

4066 Stator- and Rotor-Excited Commutator Motor.—A stator- and 
rotor-excited commutator motor is one in which the torque pro- 
ducing field is due to currents in windings located on the stator and 
on the rotor. See §4064. 

4067* Constant-Field Commutator Motor.—A constant-field commu- 
tator motor is one in which the torque-producing field remains 
practically constant, independent of the load. See §4064. 

4068* Varying-Field Commutator Motor.—A varying-field commutator 
motor is one in which the torque-producing field varies in some pro- 
portien with the current in the armature (which latter is generally 
the rotor.) See §4064. 


Classification by Neutralization and Compensation. © 


~ 4069 Neutralized Commutator Motor.—A neutralized commutator 
motor is one in which use is made of a winding for producing a 
magnetizing force which at each instant and at each point in the 
air-gap under the pole face is practically equal and opposite to the 
magnetizing force due to the armature current. 


4070 Compensated Commutator Motor.—A compensated commutator 
motor is one in which means, other than a neutralizing winding, 
are provided within the motor for improving the-power-factor. 
Classification by Energy Reception 


4071 Conduction Commutator Motor.—A conduction commutator 
motor is one in which the working energy is supplied to only one 


(4067) Alternating-current commutator motors of this class will in general have 
load-speed characteristics similar to those of the direct-current shunt motor, but not all 
alternating-current commutator motors having such load-speed characteristics are con- 


stant-field machines. og ae 
(4068) Such a motor will in general have load-speed characteristics similar to those 


of the direct-current series motor. 
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of the members, and is conveyed to it by conduction. By ‘work- 
ing energy’’ is meant the energy which is directly converted into 
mechanical energy, and which includes the shaft energy output 
plus core losses and friction. 


4072 Transformer Commutator Motor.—A transformer commutator 
motor is one in which the working energy is transmitted from one 
member to the other by transformer action. 

A motor in which the energy required by its armature (which is 
generally the rotor) is conveyed to it by electromagnetic induction 
or transformer action, may properly be referred to either as an 
“induction motor,” or as a “transformer motor”. Although it is 
equally applicable to a motor having a commutator, the term ‘‘in- 

duction motor” is usually applied to a motor without a commutator. 

The term ‘‘transformer commutator motor’’ is therefore recom- 

mended for use with motors of the induction, or transformer type, 

having commutators. 


4073 Transformer-Conduction Commutator Motor.—A _transformer- 
conduction commutator motor is one in which the energy required 
by its armature (which is generally the rotor) is conveyed to it by 
both conduction and electromagnetic induction. 


4074 Repulsion Commutator Motor.—A repulsion commutator motor 
is a transformer commutator motor in which use is made of brushes 
for short-circuiting a number of coils of the commutated winding. 


Miscellaneous Definitions 


4085 Saturation Factor.—The saturation factor of a machine is the 
ratio of a small percentage increase in field excitation to the cor- 
responding percentage increase in voltage thereby produced. Un- 
less otherwise specified, the saturation factor of a machine refers 
to the no-load excitation required at normal rated speed and voltage. 
It is determined from measurements of saturation made on open 
circuit at rated speed. 


4086 Percentage Saturation.—The percentage saturation of a machine 
at any excitation may be found from its saturation curve (generated 
voltage as ordinates, against excitation as abscissas), by drawing 
a tangent to the curve at the ordinate corresponding to the as- 
signed excitation, and extending the tangent to intercept the axis 
of ordinates drawn through the origin. The ratio of the intercept 
on this axis to the ordinate at the assigned excitation, when ‘ex- 
pressed in per cent, is the percentage saturation, and is independent 
of the scales selected for excitation and voltage. This ratio as a 
fraction, is equal to the reciprocal of the saturation-factor at the 
same excitation, deducted from unity; or, if f be the saturation 
factor and p the percentage saturation, 


1 
= 100(1— — 
: ( r) 
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4088* Variation in Alternators—The variation in alternators, or 
alternating-current circuits in general is the maximum _angular 
displacement, expressed in electrical degrees (see §3222) of cor- 
responding ordinates of the voltage wave and of a wave of 
absolutely constant frequency equal to the average frequency of 
the alternator or circuit in question, and may be due to the varia- 
tion of the prime mover. See §§ 14010 and 14011. 

4089 Per cent Resistance Drop.—The per cent resistance drop in an 
electric machine is the ratio of the internal resistance drop at 75° C. 
to the terminal voltage expressed in per cent. 

Unless otherwise specified this per cent drop shall be referred to 
rated load and rated power factor. 

The per cent resistance drop in an induction motor is expressed 
in terms of the internally induced electromotive force. 


4090 Per cent Reactance Drop.—The per cent reactance drop in an 
electric machine or apparatus is the ratio of the internal reactance 
drop to the terminal voltage, expressed in per cent. 

Unless otherwise specified this per cent drop shall be referred to 
rated load and rated power factor. 

The per cent reactance drop in an induction motor is expressed 
in terms of the internally induced electromotive force. 


4091 Per cent Impedance Drop.—The per cent impedance drop in an 
electric machine is the ratio of the internal impedance drop at 75° C. 
to the terminal voltage, expressed in per cent. 

Unless otherwise specified this per cent drop shall be referred to 
rated load and rated power factor. 

The per cent impedance drop in an induction motor is expressed 
in terms of the internally induced electromotive force. 

4092 Magnetic Degree.—A magnetic degree is the 360th part of the 
angle subtended, at the axis of a machine, by a pair of its field poles. 
One mechanical degree is thus equal to as many magnetic degrees as 
there are pairs of poles in the machine. 

4094 Regulation of D-C. Generators.—The regulation of a d-c. genera- 
tor is usually stated by giving the numerical values of the voltage 
at no load and rated load, and in some cases it is advisable to state 
regulation at intermediate loads. The regulation of d-c. generators 
refers to changes in voltage corresponding to gradual changes in 
load, and does not relate to the comparatively large momentary 
fluctuations in voltage that frequently accompany instantaneous 
changes in load. 

4095 Regulation of Constant-Potential A-C. Generators.—In con- 
stant-potential a-c. generators, the regulation is the rise in voltage 
(when the specified load at specified power factor is reduced to zero) 
expressed in per cent of normal rated-load voltage. 

4096 Regulation of Constant-Current Machines.—In constant-current 
machines the regulation is the ratio of the maximum difference of 


(4088) If p is the number of pairs of poles, the variation of an alternator is p times 
the variation of its prime mover, if direct-connected, and pn times the variation of the prime 
mover if rigidly connected thereto in such a manner that the angular speed of the alternator 
is n times that of the prime mover. 
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current from the rated-load value (occurring in the range from 
rated-load to short-circuit, or minimum limit of operation), to the 
rated-load current. 

4097 Regulation of Constant-Speed Motors.—In constant-speed direct- 
current motors and induction motors, the regulation is the ratio of 
the difference between full-load and no-load speeds to the no-load 
speed. 

4098 Regulation of Converters, Dynamotors, Motor-Generators and 
Frequency Converters.—In converters, dynamotors, motor-genera- 
tors, and frequency converters, the regulation is the change in the 
terminal voltage of the output side between the two specified loads. 
This may be expressed by giving the numerical values, or as the 
percentage of the terminal voltage at rated load. 


OPERATION 


Temperature Limits 


4106 Exceptions to General Temperature Limits Given in Chapter II.— 

(a) Railway Motors: See §§6202 and 6101. 

(b) Automobile Propulsion Machines: See §5205. 

(c) Railway Substation Machines: See §§5201 and 5102. 

(d) Squirrel Cage and Amortisseur Windings. The temperature 
may attain any value such as will not occasion mechanical injury to 
the machine. 

(e) Field Control Railway Motors: See §6204. 

4106 Collector Rings.—The observable temperature of collector rings 
shall not be permitted to exceed the values set forth in §2231 (c) 
for the insulations employed either in the collector rings themselves 
or in adjacent insulations whose life would be affected by the heat 
from the collector rings. 

4107 Commutators.—The observable temperature shall in no case be 
permitted to exceed the values given in §2231 (c) for the insulation 
employed either in the commutator or in an insulation whose life 
would be affected by the heat of the commutator. These tempera- 
ture limits are intended only to protect the insulation of the com- 
mutator and of the adjacent parts and are not intended as a criterion 
of successful commutation. 

4108 Cores.—The observable temperature of those parts of the iron 
core in contact with insulating materials shall in no case be permitted 
to exceed the values given in §§2231 (c) for the insulation employed. 

4109 Other Parts, (Such as Brush-Holders, Brushes, Bearings, Pole- 
Tips, Cores, etc.)—All parts of electrical machinery other than those 
whose temperature affects the temperature of the insulating material 
may be operated at such temperatures as shall not be injurious in 
any other respect. 

4110 Maximum Temperature Rise in Service.—Whatever may be the 
ambient temperature when the machine is in service, the limits of 
the maximum observable temperature or of temperature rise specified 
in the rules should not be exceeded in service; for, if the maximum 
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temperature be exceeded, the insulation may be endangered, and if 
the rise be exceeded, the excess load may lead to injury, by exceeding 
limits other than those of temperature; such as commutation, stalling 
load and mechanical strength. For similar reasons, loads in excess 
of the rating should not be taken from a machine. 


RATING 
Units in Which Rating Shall be Expressed 

4220 Rating of D-C. Generators.—The rating of direct-current gen- 
erators, shall be expressed in kilowatts (kw.) available at the termi- 
nals at a specified voltage. 

4221 Rating of Alternators.—The rating of alternators shall be expressed 
in kilovolt-amperes (kv-a.) available at the output terminals, at a 
specified voltage and power factor. 

4222* Rating of Motors.—It is strongly recommended that the rating 
of motors shall be expressed in kilowatts (kw.) available at the shaft. 
(An exception to this rule is made in the case of railway motors, 
which, for some purposes, are also rated by their input. See §56203. 

4223 Rating of Auxiliary Machinery.—Auxiliary machinery, such as 
regulators, balancer sets, synchronous-condensers, etc., shall have 
their ratings appropriately expressed. _It is also essential to specify 
the voltage (and frequency, if a-c.), of the circuits on which the 
machinery may appropriately be used. 


Limitations other than Temperature Rise 
4250* Mechanical Limitations—*(a) General: All types of rotating 
machines shall be so constructed that they will safely withstand 
an over-speed of 25 per cent, except in the case of steam turbines, 
which, when equipped with emergency governors, shall be constructed 
to withstand 20 per cent over-speed. 

(b) Generators: Water-wheel generators shall be constructed for 
the maximum runaway speed which can be attained by the combined 
unit. 

(c) Motors: Motors for continuous service shall, except when 
otherwise specified, be required to develop running torque at least 
175 per cent of that corresponding to the running torque at their 
rated load, without stalling. Obviously, duty-cycle machines must 
carry their peak loads without stalling. 


(4222) Since the input of machinery of this class is measured in electrical units and 
since the output has a definite relation to the input, it is logical and desirable to measure 
the delivered power in the same units as are employed for the received power. There- 
fore, the output of motors should be expressed in kilowatts instead of in horse power, 
However, on account of the hitherto prevailing practise of expressing mechanical output 
in horse power, it is recommended that for machinery of this class the rating should, for 
the present, be expressed both in kilowatts and in horse power; as follows: 

Kw.——_— Approx. equiv. h.p. 
For the purposes of these rules the horsepower shall be taken as 746.0 watts. 
In order to lay stress upon the preferred future basis, it is desirable that on rating 
_plates, the rating in kilowatts shall be shown in larger and more prominent characters 
than the rating in horse power. 

One kilowatt is equal to 102 kilogrammeters per second. 

(4250-a) In the case of series motors, it is impracticable to specify percentage values 
or the guaranteed overspeed, on account of the varying service conditions. 
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4251 Commutation Limitations.—(a) Continuously Rated Machines: 
Continuously rated machines shall be required to commutate suc- 
cessfully momentary loads of 150 per cent of the amperes correspond- 
ing to the continuous rating, keeping the rheostat set for rated load 
excitation. Successful commutation is such that neither brushes 
nor commutator are injured by the test. See §§2220 and 5203. 

(b) Machines for Duty-Cycle Operation: Machines for duty-cycle 
operation with widely fluctuating loads, shall commutate success- 
fully under their specified operating conditions. See §§2222 and 
2223. 


4262 Limitations of Stability—Continuously rated machines shall be 
required to carry momentary loads‘of 150 per cent of the amperes 
corresponding to the continuous rating, keeping the rheostat set for 
rated load excitation. 

In the case of direct-connected generators, this clause is not to 
be interpreted as requiring the prime mover to drive the generator 
at this overload. : 


TESTS 
Ambient Temperature 


4300 Measurement of the Ambient Temperature During Tests of 
Machines.—(See §2300) (a) Machines Cooled by Forced Draught: In 
the testing of rotating machines, cooled by forced draught, a conven- 
tional weighted mean shall be employed, a weight of four being given 
to the temperature of the circulating air supplied through ducts and 
a weight of one to the surrounding room air. See §2300 Note. 

(b) Machines Below Floor Line: Where machines are partly 
below the floor line in pits, the temperature of the rotor shall be 
referred to a weighted mean of the pit and room temperatures, the 
weight of each being based on the relative proportions of the rotor 
in and above the pit. Parts of the stator constantly in the pit shall 
be referred to the ambient temperature in the pit. 


Machine Temperatures 


4316 Machines with Small Ventilating Apertures——Machines having 
ventilating openings smaller than 0.02 sq. in. (0.13 sq. cm.) in 
area, whenintended to be operated in locations or under conditions 
where the openings are liable to become clogged, should be con- 
sidered as totally enclosed machines and tested as such with 
openings closed, and in all cases the rating on this basis should be 
indicated on the rating plate. 

4319 Exception to Temperature Limits Used in Method 1.—In the 
case of enclosed motors and generators, the limits of the observable 
temperature rise shall be 5°C. higher than allowed by the general 
rule. This rule does not apply to those types of machines defined 
in §§ 4043, 4045 and 4046. 

4320 Exception to Temperature Limits Used in Method 2.—In the 
case of enclosed motors and generators, the limits of the observable 
temperature rise shall be 5°C. higher than allowed by the general 


rule. This rule does not apply. to those types of machines defined 
in §§. 4043, 4045 and 4046. 
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4321 Method of Temperature Measurement Used in Determining 
Temperature of Stators of Machines.—Method 3. should be 
applied to all stators of machines with cores having a width of 50 cm. 
(20 in.) or over. It should also be applied to all machines of 5000 
voits or more, if rated over 500 ky-a., regardless of core width. 


Efficiency 
> 4334* Classification of Losses.—Losses are classified as shown in Table 
401. 


4335 Losses to be Considered in Machines.—Conventional efficiencies 
shall be based upon the losses listedin Table 402, and these losses 
shall be measured as specified in §$4336-4342 inclusive. 


TABLE 401 


Classification of Losses in Machinery 
a ee Se eee a ee ee Oe 


Approximately 
Accurately Measurable| Measurable or Indeterminable 
Determinable 


No-load core losses 
including eddy- | Brush Friction loss | Iron loss due to flux 


current losses in distortion 
conductors at no- 
load 
Load J? R losses in Eddy-current losses 
windings in conductors due 
No-load J? R losses |Brush-contact loss to transversefluxes 
in windings occasioned by the 


load currents 


Eddy-current los- 
ses in conductors 


Losses due _ to due to tooth sat- 
windage and to uration resulting 
bearing friction from distortion of 


the main flux 

Tooth-frequency los- 
ses due to flux 
distortion . under 
load 


Dielectric losses Short-circuit loss of 
commutation 


(4334) The losses in constant-potential machinery, either of the stationary type, or of 
the constant-speed rotary type, are of two classes; namely, those which remain substantially 
constant at all loads, and those which vary with the load. The former include iron losses, 
windage and friction, also J2R losses in any shunt windings. The latter include J2R 


. 
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4336 J? R Loss.—(a) General: The J?R loss shall be based upon the 
current and the measured resistance. 

(b) Polyphase Induction- Motor Rotor: The I’?R loss in the rotors 

of polyphase induction motors should be determined from the slip, 

whenever the latter is accurately determinable, using the following 


equation: 
output sli 
Rotor J? R loss = = as a 
1— slip 
TABLE 402 
Losses in Rotating Electric Machines 
(References are to Sections) 
I2R Friction Brush Stray 
=) ¢.Loss and Brush Core Contact Load 

Windings| Windage Friction Loss I2 R Loss| Losses 
D-C commutat- 4341 
ing machines 4336(a) 4337(a) 4338 4339 5341 Note 5 
(Note 1) 
A-C commutat- Note 5 
ing machines 4336(a)| 4387(a) 4338 4339 4341 5339 
(Note 1) 
Railway motors| 4336(a) 5337 5338 5339 4341 Note 5 

5338 5339 5339 

Synchronous 
motors and gen-| 4336(a) 4337 (a) 4338 5339 4341 4342(b) 
erators (Note 4) Note 3 | 4339 Note 3 
Synchronous 4336(c)’ 4337 (a) 4338 4339 (a) Note 5 
converters 4339(b) 
Induction 4336(b) 4337 (a) 4338 4339 (a) 4341 4342(b) 
machines 4339 (c) Note 2 


Notes:—(1) Except railway motors. 

(2) When there are collector rings. . 

(3) Brush friction and brush contact losses are negligible except in the case of 
revolving armature machines. 

(4) For the booster type of synchronous converter, where the booster forms an 
integral part of the unit, its losses shall be included in the total converter losses in 
estimating the efficiency. 

(5) These losses, while usually of low magnitude, are erratic, and the Institute 
is not at this time prepared to make recommendations for approximating them. 


losses in series windings. The constant losses may be determined by measuring the power 
required to operate the machine at no load, deducting any series J? R losses. The variable 
loss at any load may be computed from the measured resistance of the series windings and 
the given load current. f 

(4335) _ This simple method of determining the losses and hence the efficiency is only 
approximate, since the losses which are assumed to be constant do actually vary to some 
extent with the load, and also becate the actual loss in the copper windings is sometimes 
appreciably greater than the calculated I2 Rloss. The difference between the approximate 
losses, as above determined, and the actual losses, is termed ‘‘stray load losses."" These 
latter are due to distortions in electric or magnetic fluxes from their no-load distributions or 
values, brought about by the load current. They are usually only approximately measur- 
able, or may be indeterminable, but certain of them reach values in various kinds of ma- 
chinery, which require that they should be taken into account. : 

Dielectric losses are usually negligible. 

The stray load losses include the items in the column of Table 401 headed ‘Indeter- 
minable” but do not include the increased core losses due to increased excitation for 
compensating internal drop under load. 


, 
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In large slip-ring motors, in which the slip cannot be directly 
measured by loading, the rotor J*R loss shall be determined by 
direct resistance measurement; the rotor full-load current to be 
calculated by the following equation: 


’ watts output 


rotor voltage at stand-still x V3 XK 
This equation applies to three-phase rotors. For rotors wound 


for two phase, use 2 instead of the V3. K may be taken as 0.95 
for motors of 150 kw. or larger. The factor K usually decreases as 
the size of motor is reduced, but no specific value can be stated for 
smaller sizes. 

(c) Synchronous Converter: The I?R losses in the armature 
winding shall be derived from those corresponding to its use as a 
direct-current generator, by using suitable factors. 


4337 Bearing Friction and Windage.—(a) General: Drive the machine 
from an independent motor, the output of which shall be suitably 
determined. The machine under test shall have its brushes removed 
and shall not be excited. This output represents the bearing friction 
and windage of the machine under test. 

(b) Induction Motors: The bearing friction and windage of in- 
duction motors may be measured by running motors free at the 
lowest voltage at which they will rotate continuously at approxi- 
mately rated speed; the watts input, minus J*R loss, under these 
conditions being taken as the friction and windage. 

(c) Engine-Type Generators: In the case of engine-type gener- 
ators, (See §4027) the windage and bearing friction loss is ordinarily 
very small, amounting to a fraction of one per cent of the output. This 
loss shall be neglected owing to its small value and the difficulty 
of measuring it. 

(d) D. C. Ratlway Motors: See §6337. 

4338 Brush Friction of Commutator and Collector Rings.—(a) General: 
Drive the machine from an independent motor, the output of which 
shall be suitably determined. The brushes shall be in contact with 
the commutator or collector rings, but the machine shall not be 
excited. The difference between the output obtained in the test 
in §4337 and this output shall be taken as the brush friction. The 
surfaces of the commutator and brushes should be smooth and glazed 
from running when this test is made. 

(b) D. C. Railway Motors: See $6338. 

4339 Core Losses.—(a) General: Drive the machine from an inde- 
pendent motor, the output of which shall be suitably determined. 
The brushes shall be in contact, and the machine shall be excited, 
so as to produce at the terminals a voltage corresponding to the 
calculated internal voltage for the load under consideration. The 
difference between the output obtained by this test and that ob- 
tained by test under §4338 (a) shall be taken as the core loss. 

(b) Synchronous Machines: The internal voltage of synchronous 
machines shall be determined by correcting the terminal voltage 


' for the resistance drop only. 


Current per ring = 
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(c) Induction Motors: The core loss of an induction motor may 
be determined by measuring the watts input to the motor when 
running free at rated voltage and frequency and subtracting there- 
from the no-load copper loss, bearing friction and windage. 

(d) D. C. Railway Motors: See $5339. 


4341* Brush-Contact J? R Loss.—(a) General: One volt drop per 
brush shall be considered as the Institute standard drop corres- 
ponding to the J?R brush-contact loss, for carbon and graphite 
brushes with pigtails attached. One and one-half volts per brush 
shall be allowed where pigtails are not attached. Metal-graphite 
brushes shall be considered-as special. 

(b) Automobile Motors: See §6341. 


4342* Stray Load-Losses.—(a) Synchronous Machines: These include 
iron losses, and eddy-current losses in the copper, due to fluxes 
varying with load and also to saturation. 

Stray load-losses shall be determined by operating the machine 
on short circuit and at rated-load current. This, after deducting 
the windage and friction and J?R loss, gives the stray load-loss for 
polyphase generators and motors. These losses in single-phase 
machines are large; but the Institute is not yet prepared to specify 
a method for measuring them. 

(b) Induction Machines: These include eddy-current losses in the 
stator copper, and other eddy-current losses due to fluxes varying 
with the load. In windings consisting of relatively small conductors, 
these eddy-current losses are usually negligible. 

With rotor removed, measure the power input to the stator with 
different values of current at the rated frequency. The curve 
plotted with these values gives the combined J?R and stray load- 
losses due to eddy-currents in the stator copper. Deduct the J?R 
loss determined from the resistance, and the difference will represent 
the stray load-losses corresponding to the various currents. While 
this method is not accurate for some types of motors it usually 
represents a sufficiently good approximation. 


(4341) - The brush-contact I? R loss depends largely upon the material of which the brush 
is composed. 


As indicating the range of variation the following table will be of interest: 
TABLE 403 
Brush-Contact Drop 


Volts drop across one brush-contact 


Grade of brush (Average of positive and negative brushes) 
Hard carbottedsmarsuve»; denaa Miran ences a lisili 
Softican bail wen huts ic) ee ea ia 0.9 
Gra QHite ona .oube tse tthe. spine earns 0.5 to 0.8 
Metal-graphite types.............. 0.15 to 0.5 (The former for largest proportion 
, of metal) 


Fe eS ee Se ee eee 
(4342) Values of the indeterminate losses may also be obtained by brake or other direct 
test and used in estimating actual efficiencies of similarmachines by the separate-loss method. 
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4343 Miscellaneous Losses.—(a) Field-Rheostat Losses: Field-Rheostat 
losses shall be included in the generator losses where there is a field 
rheostat in series with the field magnets of the generator, even 
when the machine is separately excited. 

(b) Ventilating Blower: When a blower is supplied as part of a 
machine set, the power required to drive it shall be charged against 
the complete unit, but not against the machine alone. 

(c) Other Auxiliary Apparatus: Auxiliary apparatus, such as a 
separate exciter for a generator or motor, shall have its losses charged 
against the plant of which the generator and exciter are a part, and 
not against the generator. An exception should be noted in the 
case of turbo-generator sets with direct-connected exciters, in which 
case the losses in the exciter shall be charged against the generator. 
The actual energy of excitation and the field-rheostat losses, if any 
shall be charged against the generator. See §4348 (a). 


Wave Shape 


4361 Deviation Factor of a Wave.—The deviation factor of the open cir- 
cuit terminal voltage wave of synchronous machines shall not ex- 
ceed ten per cent unless otherwise specified. See §3274. 


4352* Telephone Interference Factor of a Wave. (For trial only.) 
(See §3278.)—(a) Conditions of Test. The weighting of the sine 
wave components of different frequencies shall be as given in Fig. 
4—1. 


—_—= 
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The telephone interference factor of a voltage wave, corresponding 
to this weighting, may be measured by the use of the network shown 


in Fig. 4—2. 
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Network Constants 


R,=5 ohms +2% 


Seth es L1=0.023 henry | Ro=12 “ +2% 
2=0. L2=0.0205 “ R:=73 “ +1% 

+0.5% L;=0.068 “ £0.5% R,=22.5 “ 42% 
C= tia 7, =D019 R;=438 “ +1% 


sy 


Fic. 4-2 


With this network the telephone interference factor of a voltage 
wave is the ratio of the current Jin micro-amperes in the meter branch 
of the network to the voltage E applied to the external terminals 
of the network. The measurement may be made on the low 
tension side of a potential transformer. A sensitive vacuum thermo- 
couple provided with a shunt, and a direct-current mil-ammeter 
have been found convenient for measuring the current. 

(b) The appropriate limiting value of the telephone interference 
factor of a wave (See §8278), either for machines or for circuits, 
has not yet been determined, and cannot now be specified. The 
whole matter of interference, including reasonable requirements for 
both power and communication systems, is under discussion, in 
consultation with power, telephone, and other interests concerned. 


Tests of Dielectric Strength 


4358 Frequency of Test Voltage.—In d-c. machines, and in general 
commercial application of a-c. machines, the testing frequency of 
60 cycles per second is recommended. 

4361* Exceptions to Standard Test Voltage Given in Section 2356. 

-(a) Field Windings of Alternating Current Generators: Field 
windings of alternating current generators shall be tested with 
10 times the exciter voltage, but in no case with less than 1500 volts 
nor more than 3500 volts. ; 

*(b) Field Windings of Synchronous Machines: Field windings 
of synchronous machines including motors and converters which 
are to be started with alternating current are to be tested as follows: 

When machines are to be started with field short circuited, the 
field windings shall be tested as specified in §4361 (a). 

When machines are to be started with fields open circuited and 


(4361-b) Series field windings should be regarded as part of the armature circuit and 
tested as such. 


: 
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sectionalized while starting, the field windings shall be tested with 
5000 volts. 

When machines are to be started with fields open circuited and 
connected all in series while starting, the windings shall be tested 
with 5000 volts for less than 275 volts excitation and 8000 volts for 
excitation of 275 volts to 750 volts. 

*(c) Phase-Wound Rotors of Induction Motor: The secondary 
windings of wound rotors of induction motors shall be tested with 
twice their normal induced voltage, plus 1000 volts. When induction 
motors with phase-wound rotors are to be reversed, while running 
at approximately normal speed, by reversing the primary connections, 
the test shall be four times the normal induced voltage plus 1000 
volts. 

(d) Small Motors and Generators: Small machines taking not over 
660 watts or having an output not exceeding 144-h. p. (373 watts), 
such as fractional horse power motors, and intended solely for opera- 
tion on supply circuits not exceeding 275 volts, shall be tested with 
900 volts. 

(e) Alternating Current Machines Connected to Permanently 
Grounded Single-Phase Systems: Alternating current machines con- 
nected to permanently grounded single-phase systems, for use on 
permanently grounded circuits operating at more than 300 volts 
shall be tested with 2.73 times the voltage of the circuit to ground, 
plus 1000 volts. This does not refer to three-phase machines with 
grounded star neutral. 

*(f) Machines for Use on Circuits of 25 Volts or Lower: Machines 
for use on circuits of 25 volts or lower, such as bell ringing apparatus, 
electric machines used in automobiles, machines used on low voltage 
battery circuits, etc., shall be tested with 500 volts. 


Regulation 


4390 Conditions for Tests of Regulation (See §2390).—(a) Power 


Factor: In alternating current generators the power factor of the 
load to which the regulation refers should be specified. Unless 
otherwise specified, it shall be understood as referring to non- 
inductive load, that is, to a load in which the current is in phase 
with the e. m. f. at the terminals of the machine. 

(b) Excitation: In communtating machines, rectifying machines 
and synchronous machines, the regulation shall be determined under 
such conditions as to maintain the field adjustment constant at 
a value which gives rated-load voltage at rated-load current. These 
conditions are as follows: 

In the case of separately excited fields: constant excitation. 

In the case of shunt machines: constant resistance in the shunt- 
field circuit. ; 

In the case of series or compound machines: constant resistance 
shunting the series field windings. 


4394* Tests and Computation of Regulation of A-C. Generators.—(a) 


Methods Available: The regulation of alternating-current gen- 


(4361-c) By normal induced voltage is here meant the voltage between slip rings on open 
circuit at standstill with normal voltage impressed on the primary. : 
(4361) The present National Electrical Code limit for a single outlet is 660 watts. 
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erators may be determined by any one of the three following 
methods, which are given in the order of preference: 

(b) Method I. By Loading: The regulation can be measured 
directly, by loading the generator at the specified output and power 
factor, then reducing the load to zero, and measuring the terminal 
voltage, with speed and excitation adjusted to the same values 
as before the change. This method is not generally applicable for 
shop tests, particularly on large generators and it becomes necessary 
to determine the regulation from such other tests as can be readily 
made. 

*(c) Method II. From Test Curves: This method consists in 
computing the regulation from experimental data. of the open- 
circuit saturation curves and the zero-power-factor saturation 
curve. The latter curve, or one approximating very closely to 
it, can be obtained by over-exciting y,the generator while carrying 


(4394-c) Method II for deducing the load saturation curve, at any assigned power 
factor, from no-load and zero power-factor saturation curves obtained by test, must be 
regarded as empirical. Its value depends upon the fact that experience has demonstrated 
the reasonable correctness of the results obtained by it. 


Normal Voltage 


TERMINAL VOLTAGE 


0 B FIELD EXCITATION 
Fic- 4-3 


Fic. 4-4 Fic. 4-5 
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a load of idle-running under-excited synchronous motors. ‘The 
power factor under these conditions is very low and the load sat- 
uration curve approximates very closely the zero power-factor 
saturation curve. From this curve and the open circuit curve, 
points for the load saturation curve for any specified power factor 
can be obtained by means of vector diagrams. 


*(d) Method III. From Estimated Zero Power Factor Curve 


Where it is not possible to obtain by test a zero power factor curve 
as in Method II this curve can be estimated closely from open- 


To apply method II, it is necessary to obtain from test the open circuit saturation curve 
Fig. 4-3, and the load saturation curve B C at zero power factor and rated-load current. At 
any given excitation Oc, the voltage that would be induced on open circuit is ca, the 
terminal voltage at zero power factor isc 6 and the apparent internal dropisa b. The ter- 
minal voltage c d at any other power factor can then be found by drawing an e.m.f. diagram 
as in Fig. 4-4. where ¢ is an angle such that cos ¢ is the power factor of the load, be the 
resistance drop (I R) in the stator winding, b a the total internal drop and ac the total in- 
duced voltage; b a and ac being laid off to correspond with the values obtained from Fig.4-3. 
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The terminal voltage at power factor cos ¢ is then c b Fig. 4-4, which when laid off in Fig. 4 3 
gives point d. By finding a number of such points, the curve B dd’ for power factor cos @ 
100 X a’ d’ 

Cua. 
since a’ d’ is the rise in voltage when the load at power factor cos ¢ is thrown off at normal 
voltage c’d’. f 

Generally, the ohmic drop can be neglected as it has little influence on the regulation, 
except in very low-speed machines where the armature drop is relatively high or in some 
cases where regulation at unity power factor is being estimated. For low power factors 
its effect is negligible in practically allcases. If resistance is neglected, the simpler diagram 
Fig. 4-5, may be used. 

(4394-d) Method III is the same as Method II except that the zero power factor curve 
must be estimated. This may be doneas follows. In Fig. 4-6, OA is the open-circuit saturation 
curve and OE the short-circuit line as obtained from test. The zero power-factor curve 
corresponding to any current BF will start from point B, and for machines designed with 
low saturation and low reactance, will follow parallel to O A as shown by the dotted curve 
BD, which is O A shifted horizontally parallel to itself by the distance O Be In high speed 
machines, or in others having low reactance, and a low degree of saturation in the magnetic 


is obtained and the regulation at this power factor (expressed in per cent) is 
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circuit and short-circuit curves, by reference to tests at zero power 
factor on other machines of similar magnetic circuit. Having 
obtained the estimated zero power-factor curve, the load saturation 
for any other power factor is obtained as in Method II, §4394 (c). 


4895 Compound Wound D-C. Generator.—In determining the regu- 
ulation-of a compound-wound d-c generator, two tests shall be made, 
one bringing the load down and the other bringing the load up, 
between no-load and rated load. These may differ somewhat, owing 
to residual magnetism. The mean of the two results shall be used. 
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circuit, the zero power factor curve will be quite close to B D particularly in those parts that 
are used for determining the regulation. This is the case with many turbo-generators and 
high-speed water-wheel generators. 

In many cases, however, the zero power-factor curve will deviate from B D, as shown by 
BC and the deviation will be most pronounced in machines of high reactance, high satura- 
tion and large magnetic leakage. The position of curve BC with relation to B D can be 
approximated with sufficient exactness by investigating the corresponding relation as 
obtained by test at zero power factor on machines of similar characteristics and magnetic 
circuit. Curve B C can also be calculated by methods based on the results of tests at 
zero power factor. After curve B C has been obtained, the load saturation curve and 
regulation for any other power factor can be derived as in Method II, §4394 (c). 
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CHAPTERYWV. 


STANDARDS FOR ELECTRIC RAILWAYS AND FOR 
AUTOMOBILE PROPULSION MACHINES 


The A. I. E. E. Standards for Electric Railways and for Automobile 
Propulsion Machines are the General Standards shown in Chapters II 
and ITI, and the Standards in other Chapters which are applicable to the 
devices involved together with the modifications and extensions given 
in this Chapter. 


DEFINITIONS 


General 
6000 Contact Conductors.—A contact conductor is that part of the dis- 
tribution system other than the traffic rails, which is in immediate 
electrical contact with the circuits of the cars or locomotives. 


Contact Rails 


5003* Contact Rail(a) General: A contact rail is a rigid contact 
conductor. 

*(b) Overhead Contact Rail: An overhead contact rail is a 
contact rail which is above the elevation of the maximum 
equipment line. : 

(c) Third Rail: A third rail is a contact conductor placed at 
either side of the track, the contact surface of which is a few 
inches above the level of the top of the track rails. 

(d) Center Contact Rail: A center contact rail is a contact 
conductor placed between the track rails, having its contact 
surface above the ground level. 

(e) Underground Contact Rail: An underground contact rail 
is a contact conductor placed beneath the ground level. 

(f) Gage of Third Ratl: The gage of a third rail is the distance, 
measured parallel to the plane of running rails, between the 
gage line of the nearer track rail and the inside gage line of the 
contact surface of the third rail. 

(g) Elevation of Third Rail: The elevation of a third rail is 
the elevation of the contact-surface of the third rail, with respect 
to the plane of the tops of running rails. 

(h) Third Rail Protection: A third rail protection is a guard 
for the purpose of preventing accidental contact with the third 
rail. J 

Trolley Wires 


5004 Trolley Wire.—A trolley wire is a flexible contact conductor, 


customarily supported above the cars. 
a 


(5003b) The maximum equipment line is the contour which embraces cross-sections of 
all rolling stock under all normal operating conditions. 
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5006 Messenger Wire or Cable.—A messenger wire or cable is a wire 
or cable running along with and supporting other wires, cables or 
contact conductors. 

A primary messenger is directly attached to the supporting system. 
A secondary messenger is intermediate between a primary messenger 
and the wires, cables or contact conductors. 


5006 Classes of Construction—(a) General: Overhead trolley construc- 
tions are classed as Direct Suspension and Messenger or Catenary 
Suspension. 

(b) Direct Suspension: A direct suspension is the form of 
overhead trolley construction in which the trolley wires are 
attached, by insulating devices, directly to the main supporting 
system. 


(c) Messenger or Catenary Suspension: A messenger or caten- 
ary suspension is the form of overhead trolley construction in 
which the trolley wires are attached, by suitable devices, to one 
or more messenger cables, which in turn may be carried either 
in Simple Catenary, i.e., by primary messengers, or in Compound 
Catenary, i.e., by secondary messengers. 


5007 Supporting Systems.—(a) General: Supporting systems for 
trolley wires shall be classed as follows: 


(b) Simple Cross-Span Systems: Simple cross-span systems 
are those having at each support a single flexible span across 
the track or tracks. 


(c) ° Messenger Cross-Span Systems: Messenger cross-span 
systems are those having at each support two or more flexible 
spans across the track or tracks, the upper span carrying part 
or all of the vertical load of the lower span. 


(d) Bracket Systems: Bracket systems are those having at 
each support an arm or similar rigid member, supported at 
only one side of the track or tracks. 


(e) Bridge Systems: Bridge systems are those having at each 
support a rigid member, supported at both sides of the track- 
or tracks. 


5030* Transmission System.—When the current generated for an 
electric railway is changed in kind or voltage, between the generator — 
and the cars or locomotives, that portion of the conductor system 
carrying current of a kind.or voltage substantially different from 
that received by the cars or locomotives, constitutes the trans- 
mission system. 3 


5031* Distribution System.—That portion of the conductor system 
of an electric railway which carries current of the kind and voltage 


received by the cars or locomotives, constitutes the distribution 
system. ‘ 


(5030 and 5031) These definitions are identical in sense, although not in words, with 


those of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as given in their Classification of Accoun’ 
for Electric Railways. : 
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5032 Substation.—A substation is a group of apparatus or machinery 
which receives current from a transmission system, changes its 
kind or voltage, and delivers it to a distribution system. 


OPERATION 


Temperature Limits 


5101* Railway Motors in Continuous Service.—The following maximum 
observable temperatures are permissible in the windings of railway 
motors, when in continuous service. 


TABLE 6501 


Temperatures of Railway Motors in Continuous Service. 


Gide Temperature 


of Material 
By By 


See §1004 |Thermometer] Resistance 
See §1002 | See §1002 


A 85°C 110°C 


B 100°C 130°C 


5120 Railway Substation Machines and Transformers.—Under con- 
ditions specified in §6201, the windings of railway substation machines 
and transformers carrying traction loads may have observable 
temperature rises 5°C in excess of the limiting observable tem- 
perature rises specified in Table 200. 


5130* Automobile Propulsion Machines.—On stand test, the observable 
temperature rises shall not exceed the limits specified in §5208.. 


RATING 
Ratings of Railway Substation Machinery and Transformers. 


6201* Nominal Rating of Railway Substation Machines and Trans- 
formers.—The nominal rating of a substation machine or trans- 
former carrying traction loads shall be the kv-a. output at a stated 
power factor input, which, having produced a constant temperature 
in the machine or transformer may be increased 50 per cent for two 
hours, without producing temperature rises exeeeding by 
more than 5°C. the limiting values given in Table 200. These 


(5101) Under extreme ambient temperatures it is permissible to operate, for short 
infrequent periods, at 15°C. higher temperature than specified in this rule. 

(5101 and 5130) Owing to space limitations and the cost of carrying dead weight on 
vehicles, it is considered good practise to operate propulsion machinery at higher 
temperatures than would be advisable in stationary machines. (See Table 501). 
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machines or transformers should be capable of carrying a load of 
twice their nominal rating for a period of one minute, without dis- 
qualifying them for continuous service. The name plate shouid 
be marked ‘‘nominal rating.”’ 


Ratings of Railway Motors 


* Nominal Rating of Railway Motors.—The nominal rating of a 


. railway motor shall be the mechanical output at the car or locomotive 


5203 


axle, measured in kilowatts, which causes a rise of temperature above 
the surrounding air, by thermometer, not exceeding 90°C. at the 
commutator, and 75°C. at any other normally accessible part after 
one hour’s continuous run at its rated voltage (and frequency in the 
case of an alternating-current motor) on a stand with the motor 
covers arranged to secure maximum ventilation without external 
blower. The rise in temperature as meastred by resistance, shall 
not exceed 100°C. The statement of the nominal rating shall 
include the corresponding voltage and armature speed. y 


* Continuous Ratings of Railway Motors.—The continuous ratings 
of a railway motor shall be the inputs in amperes at which it may be 
operated continuously at 4%, 34 and full voltage respectively, without 
exceeding the observable temperature rises specified in Table 502, 
when operated on stand test with motor covers and cooling system, 
if any, arranged as in service. Inasmuch as the same motor may be 
operated under different conditions as regards ventilation, it will be 


necessary in each case to define the system of ventilation which is — 


used. In case motors are cooled by external blowers, the flow of air 
on which the rating is based shall be given. 


TABLE 502 


Stand-Test Temperature Rises of Railway Motors 


Class Temperature Rises 
of of windings 
Material 
See §1004 By By 
Thermo- Resis- 
meter tance 


See §1002 | See §1002 


A 65°C. 85°C. 


B 80°C. 105°C. 


ee ee 


ee es, OS ee eee 


(5201 and 5202) Inthe absence of any specification as to the kind of tating the 


“nominal” rating shall be understood. 


(5203) The temperature rise in service may be very different from that on stand-test. 
See §5502 for the relation between stand-test and service temperatures as affected by 
ventilation 
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-6204 Field-Control Railway Motors——The nominal and continuous 
ratings of field-control motors shall relate to their performance 
with the operating field which gives the maximum motor rating. 
Each section of the field windings shall be adequate to perform 
the service required of it, without exceeding the specified tem- 
perature rises. 


= Ratings of Automobile Propulsion Machines 


6205 Automobile Propulsion Machines: The rating of automobile 
motors and generators shall be based upon temperature rise, on a 
stand test and with motor covers arranged as in service, fifteen 
degrees by thermometer or twenty-five degrees by resistance, above 
those of Table 200. 


Ratings of Electric Locomotives 


5210 Rating.—Locomotives shall be rated in terms of the weight on 
drivers, nominal one-hour tractive effort, continuous tractive effort 
and corresponding speeds. 


6211 Weight on Drivers.—The weight on drivers, expressed in pounds, 
shall be the sum of the weights carried by the drivers and of the 
drivers themselves. 


5212 Nominal Tractive Effort—The nominal tractive effort, expressed in 
pounds, shall be that exerted at the rims of the drivers when the 
motors are operating at their nominal (one-hour) rating. 


6213 Continuous Tractive Effort——The continuous tractive effort, ex- 
pressed in pounds, shall be that exerted at the rims of the drivers 
when the motors are operating at their full-voltage continuous rat- 
ing, as indicated in §5203. 

In the case of locomotives operating on intermittent service, the 
continuous tractive effort may be given for 14 or 3% voltage, but in 
such cases the voltage shall be clearly specified. 


5214 Speed.—The rated speed, expressed in miles per hour, shall be 
that at which the continuous tractive effort is exerted. 


TESTS 
Efficiency 


Losses in D-C. Railway Motors 


5337 Losses in Gearing and Axle Bearings.—The losses in gearing and 
axle bearings for single-reduction single-geared motors, varies with 
the type, mechanical finish, age and lubrication. The following 
values, based upon accumulated tests, shall be used in the comparison 
of single-reduction single-geared motors §5339. 
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TABLE 503 
Losses in Axle Bearings and Single-Reduction Gearing of Railway 
Motors 
Per cent of input Losses as per 
at nominal rating cent of input 
200 bata) 
150 3.0 
125 Qt 
100 2.5 
75 2.5 
60 2.7 
50 3.2 
40 4.4 
30 6.7 
25 8.5 


Note:—Further investigation may indicate the desirability of giving separate 
values of the losses for full and tapped fields, or low- and high-speed motors. 


6338. Brush Friction, Armature Bearing Friction and Windage.—The 
brush friction, armature-bearing friction and windage, shall be 
determined as a total under the following conditions: ; 

In making the test, the motor shall be run without gears. The 
kind of brushes and the brush pressure shall be the same as in com- 
mercial service. Drive the machine idle as a series motor on low 
voltage. The product of armature counter-electromotive-force and 
amperes at any speed shall be the sum of the above losses at that 
speed. See §6339. 


5339* No-Load Core Loss, Brush Friction, Armature-Bearing Friction 
and Windage.—The no-load core loss, brush friction, armature- 
bearing friction and windage shall be determined asa total under the 
following conditions: 


In making the test, the motor shall be run without gears. The 
kind of brushes and the brush pressure shall be the same as in com- 
mercial service. With the field separately excited, such a voltage 
shall be applied to the armature terminals as will give the same speed 
for any given field current as is obtained with that field current 
when operating at normal voltage under load. The sum of the losses 
above-mentioned, is equal to the product of the counter-electro- 
motive force and the armature current. 


The no-load core loss is obtained by deducting from the total 


(5339) In comparing projected railway motors, and in case it is not possible or desirable 
to make tests to determine mechanical losses, the following values of these losses, determined 
from the averages of many tests over a wide range of sizes of single-reduction single-geared 
motors, will be found useful, as approximations, They include axle-bearing, gear, armature- 
bearing, brush-friction, windage, and stray-load losses. 
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losses thus obtained the power required to drive the motor at cor- 
responding speeds as determined under §5338. 
The core loss under load shall be assumed to have the values 
given in Table 504. 
TABLE 604 


Core Loss in D-C. Railway Motors at Various Loads 


Per cent of input Loss as per cent 
at nominal rating | of no-load core loss 


200 165 
150 145 
100 130 

75 125 

50 123 

25 and under 122 


NotEe:—With motors designed for field control the core losses shall be assumed as 
the same for both full and permanent field. It shall be the mean between the no- 
load losses at full and permanent field, increased by the percentages given in the above 
Table. 


5341 Automobile Motors: When automobile motors are of low 
voltage, the great influence of brush-contact losses on the efficiency 
requires that these-losses be determined experimentally for the type 
of brush used. 

CHARACTERISTIC CURVES OF RAILWAY MOTORS 

5401 General.—The Characteristic Curves of railway motors shall be 
plotted with the current as abscissas and the tractive effort, speed 
and efficiency as ordinates. In the case of a-c. motors, the power 
factor shall also be plotted as ordinates. 

"5402 Voltage.—Characteristic curves of direct current motors shall be 
based upon full voltage, which shall be taken as 600 volts, or a 
multiple thereof. 

5403 Field-Control Motors.—In the case of field-control motors, charac- 
teristic curves shall be given for all operating field connections. 


TABLE 505. 
Approximate Losses in D-C. Railway Motors. 


Input in per cent 
a of that at Losses as per cent 
nominal rating of input 
100 or over 5.0 
75 5.0 
60 5.3 
50 = 6.5 
40 8.8 
30 13.3 
25 ae Le s0 


The core loss of railway motors may also be determined as specified for other machines. 
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SELECTION OF RAILWAY MOTOR FOR SPECIFIED SERVICE 


5501 Data Required in Selecting Motor.—The following information 
relative to the service to be performed, is required, in order that an 
appropriate motor may be selected. 

(a) Weight of total number of cars in train (in tons of 2000 lb.) 

"exclusive of electrical equipment and load. 

(b) Average weight of load and durations of same, and maximum 
weight of load and durations of same. 

(c) Number of motor cars or locomotives in train, and number 
of trailer cars in train. 

(d) Diameter of driving wheels. 

(e) Weight on driving wheels, exclusive of electrical equipment. 

(f) Number of motors per motor car. ; 

(g) Voltage at train with power on the motors—average, maxl- 
mum and minimum. 

(h) Rate of acceleration in miles per hour per second. 

(i) Rate of braking (in miles per hour per second). 

(j) Speed limitations, if any (including slowdowns). 

(k) Distances between stopping points. 

(1) Average duration of stops. 

(m) Schedule speed, including stops, in miles per hour. 

(n) Train resistance in pounds per ton of 2000 pounds at stated 
speeds. 

(0) Moment of inertia of revolving parts, exclusive of electrical 
equipment. 

(p) Profile and alignment of track. 

(q) Distance coasted as apercentage of the distance between stop- 
ing points. 

(r) Duration of layover at end of run, if any. 


5502* Method of Comparing Motor Capacity with Service Require- 
ments.—When it is not convenient to test motors under 
actual specific service conditions, recourse may be had to the follow- 
ing method of determining temperature rise {rom the stand-tests. 

The essential motor losses affecting temperatures in service are 
those in the motor windings, core and commutator. The mean 
service conditions may be expressed, as a close approximation, in 
terms of that continuous current and core loss which will produce 
the same losses and distribution of losses as the average in service. 


(5502) Calculation for comparing motor capacity with service requirements. The 
heating of a motor should be determined, wherever possible, by testing it in service, or with 
an equivalent duty-cycle. When the service or equivalent duty-cycle tests are not prac- 
ticable, the ratings of the motor may be utilized as follows to determine its temperature 
rise. 

The motor losses which affect the heating of the windings are as stated above, 
those in the windings and in the core. The former are proportional to the 
square of thecurrent. Thelatter vary with the voltage and current, according to curves 
which can be supplied by the manufacturers. The procedure is therefore as follows: 

(a) Plot a time-current curve, a time-voltage curve, and a time-core loss curve for the 
duty-cycle which the motor is to perform, and calculate from these the root-mean-square 
current and the average core loss. 


(b) If the calculated r.m.s. service current exceeds the continuous rating, when run with 
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A stand test with the current and voltage which will give 
losses equal to those in service, will determine whether the motor has 
sufficient capacity to meet the service requirements. In service, the 
temperature rise of an enclosed motor (§4044), well exposed to the 
draught of air incident to a moving car or locomotive, will be from 75 
to 90 per cent (depending upon the character of the service) of the 
temperature rise obtained on a stand test with the motor completely 
enclosed and with the same losses. With a ventilated motor (§4045 
and §4046), the temperature rise in service will be 90 to 100 per cent 
of the temperature rise obtained on a stand test with the same losses. 

In making a stand test to determine the temperature rise in a 
specific service, it is essential in the case of a self-ventilated motor 
(§4046) to run the armature at a speed which corresponds to the 
schedule speed in service. In order to obtain this speed it may be 
necessary, while maintaining the same total armature losses, 
to change somewhat the ratio between the J*R and core-loss com- 
ponents. 5 


average service core loss and speed, the motor is not sufficiently powerful for the duty- 
cycle contemplated. : * 


-(c) If the calculated r.m.s. service current does not exceed the continuous rating, when 
run with average service core loss and speed, the motor is ordinarily suitable for the service. 


In some cases, however, it may not have sufficient thermal capacity to avoid excessive 
temperature rises during the periods of heavy load. In such cases a further calculation is 
required, the first step of which is to compute the equivalent voltage which, with the r.m.s. 
current, will produce the average core loss. Having obtained this, determine, as follows, 
the temperature rise due to the r.m.s. service current and equivalent voltage. 


“Let t = temperature rise 
po = I?R loss, kw. with r.m.s. service current, and equivalent service voltage. 
fe = core loss, kw. 


T = temperature rise 
Po = J?R loss, kw. 
P¢ = core loss, kw. 
Then 


with continuous load current corresponding to the equivalent 
service voltage. 


botte 
Pot+Pe 


t(=T , approximately. 


(4) The thermal capacity of a motor is approximately measured by the ratio of the 
electrical loss in kw. at its nominal (one-hour) capacity, to the corresponding maximum 
observable temperature rise during a one hour test starting at ambient temperature. © 


(e) Consider any period of peak load and determine the electrical losses in kilowatt-hours 
during that period from the electrical efficiency curve. Find the excess of the above losses 
over the losses with r.m.s. service current and equivalent voltage. The excess loss, divided 
by the coefficient of thermal capacity, will equal the extra temperature rise due to the 
peakload. This temperature rise added to that due to the r.m.s. service current, and equiv - 
alent voltage, gives the total temperature rise. If the total temperature rise in any such 
period exceeds the safe limit, the motor is not sufficiently powerful for the service. 

(f) If the temperature reached, due to the peak loads, does not exceed the safe limit, the 
motor may yet be unsuitable for the service, as the peak loads may cause excessive sparking 
and dangerous mechanical stresses. It is, therefore, necessary to compare the peak loads 
with the short-period overload capacity. If the peaks are also within the capacity of the 
motor, it may be considered suitable for the given duty-cycle. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


5601* Standard Height of Trolley Wire on Street and Interurban Rail- 
ways.—It is recommended that supporting structures shall be of 
such height that the lowest point of the trolley wire shall be at a 
height of 18 feet (5.5 m.) above the top of rail under conditions of 
maximum sag, unless local conditions prevent. On trackage opera- 
ting electric and steam road equipment and at crossings over steam 
roads, it is recommended that the trolley wire shall be not less 
than 21 feet (6.4 m.) above the top of rail, under conditions of max- 

* imum sag. 


6602 Standard Gage of Third Rails—The gage of third rails shall be 
not less than 26 inches (66cm.) and not more than 27 inches (68.6cm.) 


5603 Standard Elevation of Third Rails——The elevation of third rails 
shall not be less than 234 inches (7 cm.) and not more than 3% 
inches (8.9 cm.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 


STANDARDS FOR TRANSFORMERS AND OTHER 
STATIONARY INDUCTION APPARATUS 


Wherever the General Standards in Chapters II and III apply 
to transformers they are referred to in the following Chapter by 
cross references. 

Certain rules applying exclusively to railway machinery have, 
for convenience, been placed in Chapter V with cross refererice in 
all cases to this Chapter. Rules in Chapter VI apply to railway 
machinery except as they are modified by the rules in Chapter V. 

Note: The work ‘Transformer’ will be used throughout this 
Chapter as an abbreviation of ‘‘Transformer or other stationary 
induction apparatus.”’ 


DEFINITIONS 
Apparatus 

6000 Stationary Induction Apparatus.—For the purpose of these Stand- 
ards stationary induction apparatus is defined as electric apparatus 
which changes electric energy to electric energy through the me- 
dium of magnetic energy, without mechanical motion. It comprises 
several forms, as defined in §§ 6001 and 6010 to 6015. 

6001 Transformer.—A transformer is a form of stationary induction: 
apparatus in which the primary and secondary windings are ordinarily 
insulated one from another. 

6010 Auto-Transformer.—An auto-transformer is one which has a part 
of its turns common to both primary and secondary circuits. 

6011 Voltage-Regulator.—A voltage-regulator is a form of stationary 
induction apparatus which has turns in shunt and tufns in series 
with the circuit, so arranged that the voltage ratio of the transforma- 
tion, or the phase relation between the circuit-voltages, is variable 
at will. 

6012 Contact Voltage Regulator—A contact voltage regulator is a 
voltage regulator in which the number of turns in one or both of the 
coils is adjustable. ; 

6013 Induction Voltage Regulator.—An induction voltage regulator is 
one in which the relative position of the primary and secondary coils 
is adjustable. 

6014 Magneto Voltage Regulator.—A magneto voltage regulator is one 
in which the direction of the magnetic flux with respect to the 
coils is adjustable. 

6015 MReactor.—A reactor is a device used primarily because it possesses 
the property of reactance. Reactors are used in electric circuits for 
purposes of operation, protection or control. 
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Parts of Apparatus 
6020 High-Voltage and Low-Voltage Winding.—The terms “high 
voltage’ and ‘ow voltage’ are used to distinguish the winding 
having the greater from that having the lesser number of turns. 


6021 Primary and Secondary Windings.—The term ‘‘primary’’ and 
“secondary” serve to distinguish the windings in regard to energy 
flow, the primary being that which receives the energy from the 
supply cireuit, and the secondary that which receives the energy 
by induction from the primary. 


Properties of Apparatus 


6031 Rated Current of a Constant-Potential Transformer.—The rated 
current of a constant-potential transformer is that secondary current 
which, multiplied by the rated-load secondary voltage, gives the 
kv-a. rated output. That is, a transformer of given ky-a. rating 
must be capable of delivering the rated output at rated secondary 
voltage, while the primary impressed voltage is increased to what- 
ever value is necessary to give rated secondary voltage. 

6032 Rated Primary Voltage of a Constant-Potential Transformer.— 
The rated primary voltage of a constant-potential transformer is 
the rated secondary voltage multiplied by the turn ratio. 

6033 Ratio of a Transformer.—The ratio of a transformer, unless other- 
wise specified, shall be the ratio of the number of turns in the high- 
voltage winding to that in the low-voltage winding; 7. e., the “‘turn- 
ratio.” 

6084 Voltage Ratio of a Transformer.—The voltage ratio of a trans- 
former is the ratio of the r.m.s. primary terminal voltage to the 
r.m.s. secondary terminal voltage, under specified conditions of load. 

6035 Current Ratio of a Transformer.—The current ratio of a current- 
transformer is the ratio of the r.m.s. primary current to the r.m.s. 
secondary current, under specified conditions of load. 

6036 Volt-Ampere Ratio of Transformer.—The volt-ampere ratio, 
which should not be confused with real efficiency, is the ratio of 
the volt-ampere output to the volt-ampere input of a transformer, 
at any given power factor. 

6060* Per Cent Resistance Drop.—The per cent resistance drop in a 
transformer is the ratio of the internal resistance drop at 75°C. to the 
secondary terminal voltage expressed in per cent. 

6051* Per Cent Reactance Drop.—The per cent reactance drop in a 
transformer is the ratio of the internal reactance drop to the second- 
ary terminal voltage expressed in per cent. 


6052* Per Cent Impedance Drop.—The per cent impedance drop in a 
transformer is the ratio of the internal impedance drop at 75°C. to 
the secondary terminal voltage expressed in per cent. 

6058 Regulation of Constant-Potential Transformer.—In constant- 
potential transformers, the regulation is the difference between the 


a ee 
; (6050-6051-6052) The internal drop in a transformer is the sum of the primary drop 
(reduced to secondary terms) and the secondary drop. 
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no-load and rated-load values of the secondary terminal voltage at 
the specified power factor (with constant primary impressed terminal 
voltage) expressed in per cent of the rated-load secondary voltage, 
the primary voltage being adjusted to such a value that the appa- 
tatus delivers rated output at rated secondary voltage. See §3390. 


Ambient Temperature.—See §3000. 
RATING 
General 

6201 TABLE 601 


Limiting Observable Temperatures and Temperature Rises for 
Transformers Using Class A* Insulation. 


tAir 
Cooled Oil Water 
and Air Cooled Cooled 
Blast 
Limiting Observable Tempera- 
PUTED: Riis eee ae Oe eee 95°C 95°C 80°C 
Standard Ambient Tempera- 
PUCey, eee ee wt. AE 40°C 40°C 25°C 
Limiting Observable Tempera- 
ture Ris@.5..¢8ehh fae-<42 55°C. 55°C. 55°C. 


The temperature of the windings of transformers is always to be 
ascertained by Method 2. 


*Por cotton, silk, paper and similar materials when neither treated, impregnated nor 
immersed in oil, the limits of the observable temperature rise shall be 15°C. below the limits 


fixed for these materials when impregnated. 
+For exceptions in the case of Air Blast Transformers, see §6320 (b). 


6202 Limiting Observable Temperature of Oil (From §2232).—The 
oil in which apparatus is permanently immersed shall, in no part, 
have a temperature, observable by thermometer, in excess of 90°C. 

Permissible Temperatures of Insulations of More Than One 
Class.—See §2104. 
Temperatures of Metallic Parts of Transformers.—See §2116. 
Protection Against Short Circuit—See §2120. 
Nominal Rating of Railway Substation Transformers.—See §5201. 
Expression of Rating.—See §2202. 
Institute Rating.—See §2204. 
°6204* Rating of Protective Reactors.—Protective reactors shall be 
rated by the following characteristics: 
(a) Kilovolt-amperes absorbed by normal current. 
(b) Normal current, frequency and line (delta) voltage. 
(c) Current which the device is required to stand under shott 


circuit conditions. 


(6204) Reactors shall be so designed as to be capable of withstanding the sudden 
application, without mechanical injury, of rated current at normal frequency. 


- 


, 
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Ambient Temperature of Reference 


Ambient Temperature of Reference for Air.—See §2211. 

Ambient Temperature of Reference for Water- Cooled Transform-~ 
ers.—See §2212. 

Transformers Cooled by Other Means.—See §2213. 

Outdoor Transformers Exposed to Sun’s Rays.—See §2214. 


Altitude Correction 
Altitude.—See §2215. 
6215 Exception to ‘‘Altitude’’.—See §2215—Water-cooled oil-immersed 
transformers are exempt from this reduction. 


Units in Which Rating Shall be Expressed 


6221 Rating of Transformers.—The rating of transformers shall be 
expressed in kilovolt-amperes (kv-a.) available at the outpns ter- 
minals, at a specified frequency and voltage. 

6223 Rating of Other Stationary Induction Apparatus.—Other sta- 
tionary inductionapparatus such as auto-transformers, regulators, re- 
actors, etc., shall have their ratings appropriately expressed. It is 
also essential to specify the voltage and frequency of the ‘circuits 
on which the apparatus may be used. 


Kinds of Rating 
Continuous Rating.—See §2220. 
Short-Time Rating.—See §2221. 
Duty-Cycle Operation,—See §2222. 
Standard Short-Time Ratings.—See §2223. 
A. I. E. E. and I. E. C. Ratings——See §2224. 
Continuous Rating Implied.—See §2225. 

6286 Nominal Ratings.—Nominal ratings are ratings which do not con- 
form with § §2220 and 2221. They are sometimes used for railway 
substation transformers carrying traction loads. Transformers with 
nominal rating shall be capable of operating under the conditions 
enumerated in §5201. 

Rating by Temperature Rise 
Permissible Temperature Rises for Various Ambient Tem- 
peratures above Standard.—See §2231 (d). 


TESTS 


Ambient Temperature 


Measurement of Ambient Temperatures during Tests of Trans- 
formers.—See §2300. 


6300 Measurement of the Ambient Temperature During Tests of 
Water-Cooled Transformers.—The temperature rise of -water~ 
cooled transformers shall be based entirely upon the temperature of 
the cooling water and it is not necessary to take into account the 
heat carried off by the air, unlessit exceeds the amount specified 
below. If under assumed standard conditions of water at 25° C, 
and air at 40° C, the amount of heat which would be carried off by 
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the air is 15% or more of the total, the temperature of the cooling 
water, during test, should be maintained within 5° C. of that 
of the surrounding air. Where this is impracticable the am- 
bient temperature should be determined from the change in the 
resistance of the windings, using a disconnected transformer, supplied 
with the normal amount of cooling water, until the temperature of 
the windings has become constant. 


Oil Cup.—See §2301. 
Transformer Temperatures 


Temperature Rise for Any Ambient Temperature.—See §2310. 

Correction for the Duration of the Ambient Temperature of the 
Cooling Medium, at the Time of the Heat Test, from the Standard 
Ambient Temperature of Reference.—See §2311. 


6311* Correction for the Deviation of the Ambient Temperature of the 
Cooling Medium, at the Time of the Heat Test of Air-Blast Trans- 
formers from the Standard Ambient Temperature of Reference.— 
A correction shall be Applied to the observed temperature rise of the 
windings of air-blast transformers due to difference in resistance, 
when the temperature of the ingoing cooling air differs from that of 
the standard of reference. This correction shall be the satio of the 
inferred absolute ambient temperature of reference to the inferred 
absolute temperature of the ingoing cooling air, 7. e. the ratio 
274.5/(234.5 + t); where ¢ is the ingoing cooling-air temperature. 


Duration of Temperature Test of Transformers for Continuous 
Service.—See §2312. 

Duration of Temperature Test of, Transformer with a Short- 
Time Rating.—See §2313. 

Duration of Temperature Test for Transformer Having More 
Than One Rating.—See §2314. : 

Temperature Measurements during Heat Run.—See §2315. 

6317 Methods of Loading Transformers for Temperature Tests. 
(a) General: Whenever practicable, transformers should be tested 
under conditions that will give Josses approximating as nearly as 
possible to those obtained under normal or specified load conditions, 
maintained for the required time The maximum temperature rises 
measured during this test should be considered as the observable 
temperature rises for the given load. See §§2312 to 2314. 

An approved method of making these tests is the Joading-back 
method. The principal variations of this method are given in §6317 
(b,) (c) and (d). 

(b) Loading-back with duplicate single-phase transformers: Dupli- 
cate single-phase transformers may be tested in banks of two, with 


(6311) Thus, a cooling-air room temperature of 30° C. would correspond to an inferred 
absolute temperature of 264.5° on the scale of copper resistivity, and the correction to 
40° C. (274.5° inferred absolute temperature) would be 274.5/264.5 = 1.04, making the 
correction factor 1.04; so that an observed temperature rise of say 50°C. at the testing 
ambient temperature of 30° C. would be corrected to 50 X 1.04 = 52°C. this being the 
temperature rise which would have occurred had the test been made with the standard 


ingoing cooling-air temperature of 40°C. * 
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both primary and secondary windings connected in parallel. Normal 
magnetizing voltage should then be applied and the required current 
circulated from an auxiliary source. One transformer can be held 


under normal voltage and current conditions while the other may be 


operating under slightly abnormal conditions. 

(c) -Loading-back with one three-phase transformer: One three- 
phase transformer may be tested in a manner similar to §6317 (d) 
provided the primary and secondary windings are each connected in 
delta for the test. Normal three-phase magnetizing voltage should 
be applied and the required current circulated from an auxiliary 
single-phase source. : 

(d) Loading-back with three single-phase transformers: Duplicate 
single-phase transformers may be tested in banks of three in a manner 
similar to that described in §6817 (c), by connecting both primary 
and secondary windings in delta, applying normal three-phase mag- 
netizing voltage and circulating the required current from an auxiliary 
single-phase source. 


(e) Other Methods: Among other methods that have a limited 
application and can be used only under special conditions may be 
mentioned: 

Appl¥ing dead load by means of some form of rheostat. 

Running alternately for certain short intervals of time on 
open circuit and then on short-circuit, alternating in this way until 
the transformer reaches a steady temperature. In this test, the volt- 
age for the open-circuit interval and the current for the short-circuit 
interval shall be such as to give the same integrated core loss, and 
the same integrated copper loss as in normal operation. 


6820 Method of Temperature Measurement.—(a) Description: The 


temperature of transformer windings shall be measured by their® 
increase in resistance, corrected to the instant of shut-down when 
necessary, and by thermometers. Whichever measurement 
yields the higher temperature, that temperature shall be taken as 
the highest observable temperature by Method 2. 


(b) In the case of air-blast transformers, it is important to have 
the thermometers well distributed and in good contact with the 
coils, and it is especially important to note the temperature near 
the air outlet. In measuring the temperature of air-blast trans- 
formers, the air supply shall be shut off immediately at the end of the 
temperature run and the air intake closed to prevent further ad- 
mission of cooling air. With the above procedure, theobservable 
temperature rise for air-blast transformers may attain agvalue not 
in excess of 60°C. as determined by thermometer, although it must 
not exceed 55°C. as determined by resistance. 


(c) Temperature Correction for Cooling of Transformer Windings 


after Shut-Down: Since a drop in temperature occurs in a winding 
between the instant of shut-down and the time of measuring the hot 


resistance, a correction shall be applied to the temperature deter- 


mined from this measurement so as to obtain, as nearly as practicable, 
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the temperature at the instant of shut-down. This correction may 
be determined approximately by plotting a time-temperature curve 
with temperatures as ordinates and times as abscissae and extra- 
polating back to the instant of shut-down. 

In cases where successive measurements show increasing tempera- 
tures after shut-down the highest value shall be taken. 

In certain cases, however, other correction factors may be applied 
as follows: ; 


Oil-Immersed Transformers: For the purpose of simplifying the 
application of the rule to transformers when the weight of copper in 
each winding is known and the copper loss as determined by watt- 
meter measurement does not exceed 30 watts per lb., the extrapolation 
method has been reduced to the following form which is recom- 
mended on account of the greater accuracy obtainable under ordinary 
conditions of testing. The correction in degrees C. shall be the pro- 
duct of the watts loss per lb. of copper for each winding multiplied 
by a factor depending upon the time elapsed between shut-down 
and the time of the temperature reading as given in the follow- 
ing table: 


Time in Minutes Factor 
fe! 0.19 
2 0.32 
3 0.43 
4 0.50 


For intermediate times, the value of the factor can be obtained by 
interpolation. 

When the copper loss, measured by wattmeter, does not 
exceed 7 watts per lb. an arbitrary correction of one degree per 
minute may be used provided the time elapsed between the instant 
of shut-down and the measurement of the hot resistance does not 
exceed 4 minutes. 

For determining the copper loss in watts per lb., the total loss in 
both windings as measured by the wattmeter should be apportioned 
between the high and low voltage windings in the same ratio as their 
respective J*R losses. 

Air-Blast Transformers: An arbitrary correction of one degree 
per minute may be used provided the time elapsed between the 
instant of shut-down and the measurement of the hot resistance does 
not exceed four minutes. 

(d) Covering of Thermometers: Thermometers used for taking 
the temperature of air-cooled or air-blast transformers shall have 
their bulbs covered for protection from air currents. This shall be 
done by felt pads, approximately 4 cm. x 5cm. (11/2 in. x 2in.) and 


- 
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3 mm. (1/8 in.) thick, except that where pads are inconvenient, as 
in ventilating ducts between coils, grooved wooden sticks may 
be used. 

Temperature Coefficient of Copper.—See §2321. 


Efficiency 


Efficiencies Recognized—See § 2331. 

Normal Conditions for Efficiency Tests.—See § 2332. 

Direct Measurement of Efficiency.—See § 2333. 

6334 Classification of Losses.—(a) General: Losses are classified as 

shown below. 

(b) No-Load Losses: No-load losses include the core loss, the 
[?R loss due to the exciting current and the dielectric loss in the 
insulation. 

(c) Load Losses: Load losses include I?R losses, and stray load-. 
losses due to eddy-currents caused by fluxes varying with load. 


6335 Losses to be Considered in Transformers.—Conventional effi- 
ciencies shall be based upon the losses listed in §6334 and these 
losses shall be measured as specified in §§6336 and 6337. 


6336 No-Load Losses.—The no-load losses shall be measured with 
open secondary circuit at the rated frequency, and with an applied 
primary voltage giving the rated secondary voltage plus the Eye 
drop which occurs in the secondary under rated load conditions. 


6337 Load Losses.—The load losses include J*?R and stray load-losses. 
They shall be measured by applying a primary voltage, at rated 
frequency, sufficient to produce rated load current in the wind- 
ings, with the secondary windings short-circuited. 


Wave Shape 


Standard Wave Shape.—See § 2340. 
Tests of Dielectric Strength 

Condition of Transformers to be Tested.—See §2350. 

Where High Voltage Tests are to be Made.—See §2361. 

Temperature at which High Voltage Tests are to be Made.— 
See §2352. 

Points of Application of Voltage.—See §2353. 

Frequency and Wave Form of Test Voltage.—See §2354. 

Duration of Application of Test Voltage.—See §2355. 

6356 Standard Test Voltage.—(From §2356.) General: The standard 
test voltage for all machines, except as otherwise specified, shall be 
twice the normal voltage of the circuit to which the machine is 
connected plus 1000 volts. See exception §6361. 

6360 Transformers for Star Connection.—Transformers which may be 
used in star connection on three-phase circuits shali be tested on 


the basis of the line to line voltage for which they are rated. See 
§6361-f. 


6361* Exceptions to Standard Test Voltage Given in Section 6356.— 
(a) Distributing ~Transformers: Transformers for primary pres< 
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sures from 550 to 4500 volts, the secondaries of which are directly 
connected to consumers’ circufts and commonly known as distributing 
transformers, shall be tested with 10,000 volts from primary to core 
and secondary combined. The secondary windings shall be tested 
with twice their normal voltage plus 1000 volts, 


(b) Auto-Transformers: Auto-transformers used for starting 
purposes, shall be tested with the same voltage as the test voltage of 
the apparatus to which they are connected. 


(c) Household Devices: Transformers taking not over 660 watts 
and intended solely for operation on supply circuits not exceeding 
275 volts, shall be tested with 900 volts. 


* (d)Transformers for Use on Circuits of 25 Volts or Lower: Trans- 
formers for use on circuits of 25 volts or lower, such as bell-ringing 
apparatus, shall be tested with 500 volts. 


(e) Alternating Current Transformers Connected to Permanently 
Grounded Single Phase Systems, for use on Permanently Grounded 
Circuits of more than 300 Volts: Transformers used under these 
conditions shall be tested with 2.73 times the voltage of the circuit 
to ground plus 1000 volts. This does not refer to three-phase 
transformers operating with grounded neutral. 


(f) Transformers to be used on star-connected three-phase 
circuits: Transformers which may be used in star connection 
on three-phase circuits shall have the line to line (as distinguished 
from line to neutral) voltage of the circuits on which they may be 
used indicated on the rating plate and the test shall be based on 
the line to line voltage. See §6360. 

(g) Protective Reactors: Protective reactors shall be tested from 
conductors to ground with 2000 volts plus 214 times the line voltage. 

6362* Testing Transformers by Induced Voltage.—-Under certain con- 
ditions it is permissible to test transformers by inducing the required 
voltage in their windings in place of using a separate testing trans- 
former. By ‘‘required voltage’ is meant a voltage such that the 
line end of the windings shall receive a test to ground equal to that 
required by the general rules. 

63863 Transformers with Graded Insulation.— Where transformers have 
graded insulation they shall be so marked. They shall be tested by 
inducing the required test voltage in the transformer and connecting 
the successive line leads to ground. 

Transformer windings permanently grounded within the trans- 
former shall be tested by inducing the required test voltage in such 
windings. See§6361. > 
' Use of Voltmeter and Spark-gaps in Dielectric Tests.—See §2359. 

Use of Spark-gap with Transformers of Low Capacitance.—See 
§2360. 

Use of Spark-gap with Transformers of High Capacitance.—See 
§2361. 


(6361-d) This rule does not include bell-ringing transformers of ratio 125 to 6 volts. 
(6362) This test can be made by connecting the windings of two or more transformers 
in series, with one end of the series grounded and a voltage impressed such as will give the 
test from the free end to ground required by the above rule. 
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Measurements with Voltmeter—See §2362. 
Measurements with Spark-gap.—See §2363. 


Regulation 
Conditions for Tests of Regulation—See §2390. 


6390 Conditions for Tests of Regulation—(a) Frequency: The reg- 
ulation of transformers is to be determined at constant frequency. 

(b) Power Factor: In transformers, the power factor of the load 

to which the regulation refers should be specified. Unless otherwise 


specified, it shall be understood as referring to non-inductive load, 
that is, to a load in which the current is in phase with the e.m.f. at 
the output side of the transformer. See §2390. 


6391* Tests and Computation of Regulation.—*(a) Method I. By 
Loading: The regulation of a constant potential transformer can 
be determined by loading the transformer and measuring the change 
in voltage with change in load, at the specified power factor. 

(b) Method II. From Impedance Watts and Volts: The regula- 
tion of a constant potential transformer for any specified load and 
power factor can be computed from the measured impedance watts 
and impedance volts as follows: 


Let: 
iP = impedance watts, as measured in the short-circuit test and 
corrected to 75°C. 
EH, = impedance volts, as measured in the short-circuit test. 
I X = Reactance Drop in Volts. 
I = Rated Primary Current. 
E = Rated Primary Voltage. 
Qr = per cent drop in phase with current. 
dx = per cent drop in quadrature with current. 
2 
V P 
IX = E? -() 
Jz 
=F100'-=— 
qr EI 
Ix 
Gp iam 00 zz 
Then— 
For unity power factor, we have approximately, 
2 
Per cent regulation = as 
ar + 200 ° 
For inductive loads of power-factor m and reactive-factor n, 
= 2 
Per cent regulation = mq, + q:+ ie na 


(6391-a) This method is not generally applicable for shop tests, particularly on large 
transformers. a” 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Rating Plates 
Marking of Rating Plates——See §2401. 
Transformer Connections 
(These rules do not apply to auto-transformers) 
General 
6402* Scope.—These rules specify the markings of leads brought out of 
the case but not the markings of winding terminals inside of the case, 
except that these terminals shall be marked with numbers in any 
manner that will permit of convenient reference and that cannot be 
confused with the markings of the leads brought out of the case. 


TRANSFORMER LEAD MARKINGS SINGLE PHASE TRANSFORMERS 


E = H2 = H1 H 2 
ce Bb 
S ra 
& s 
w & 
= uw 
5) > 
< = 
. a 
— x1 X2 < x2 X1 
77) FIG, 6-1 FIG. 6-2 
Simple High and Low-Voltage Windings Without Taps 
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FIG» 6-5 FIG. 6-4 
Simple High and Low-Voltage Windings With Taps \ 
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FIG, 6-3 FIG. 6-6 
Series Multiple Low-Voltage Winding Series Multiple Low-Voltage Winding 
With Taps 


Without Taps 


Note:—The above figures illustrate the application of the rules on lead markings to 
transformers having subtractive and additive polarity. 


(6402) It is recognized that special cases will arise from time to time that these rules 
will not cover and that it would be very difficult to cover by any set of general rules. 
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6403* Markings of Leads.—*(a) General: The leads shall be dis- 
tinguished from one another by marking each lead with a capital 
letter followed by a number. The letters to be used are: H for 
high voltage leads, X for low voltage leads and Y for tertiary winding 
leads. The numbers to be used are 1, 2, 3, etc. 


*(b) Neutral Lead: A neutral lead shall be marked with the 
proper letter followed by 0, e¢.g., HO, XO. 


6404 Diagrammatic Sketch of Connections.—The manufacturer shall 
furnish with each transformer a complete diagrammatic sketch 
showing the leads and internal connections and their markings and 
the voltages obtainable with the-various connections. 

This sketch should preferably be on a-metal plate attached to the 
transformer case. 


Single-Phase Transformers 


6405 Order of Numbering Leads in any Winding.—The leads of any 
winding (high-voltage, low-voltage or tertiary) brought out of case 
shall be numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., the lowest and highest numbers 
marking the full winding and the intermediate numbers marking 
fractions of winding or taps. All numbers shall be so applied that 
the potential difference from any lead having a lower number toward 
any lead having a higher number shall have the same sign at any 
instant. 


If a winding is divided into two or more parts for series parallel 
connections, and the leads of these parts are brought out of case, 
the above rule shall apply for the series connection with the addi- 
tion that the leads of each portion of winding shall be given consecu- 
tive numbers. See Figs. 6-5 and 6-6. 


6406 Relation of Order of Numbering Leads of Different Windings. 
The numbering of the high-voltage and low-voltage leads shall be so 
applied that when H; and X, are connected together, and voltage 
applied to the transformer, the voltage between the highest numbered 

' H lead and the highest numbered X lead shall be less than the volt- 
age of the full high-voltage winding. 
The same relation shall apply between high-voltage and tertiary 
and low-voltage and tertiary winding. 


6407 Polarity —When leads are marked in accordance with the above 
rules, the polarity of a transformer is 


Subtractive when H; and Xj are adjacent. See Figs. 6-1, 6-3 and 6-5. 


(6403-a) By ‘“‘tertiary winding" is meant a third winding that, compared with both of 
the other two windings, has smaller kv-a. rating than either or, if the kv-a. rating is the 
same as one or both of the other two, has lower voltage. E. g., if a transformer has three 
separate windings, one for 1000 kv-a., 33,000 volts, one for 600 kv-a., 550 volts and one for 
400 kv-a. 6,600 volts, the 400 kv-a. winding is the tertiary winding; or, if a transformer 
has three separate windings each with a capacity of 1,000 kv-a., and with voltages of 
33,000, 6600 and 550 respectively, the 550 volt winding is the tertiary winding. 

According to this definition neither one of two similar windings arranged for series- 
parallel connection is to be classed as a tertiary winding. 

(6403-b) <A lead brought out from the middle of a winding for some other use, than that 
of neutral lead, ¢.g., a 50 per cent starting tap, shall be marked as a tap lead. 
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Additive when Hy, is diagonally located with respect to Xj. See 

Figs. 6-2, 6-4 and 6-6. 
6408 Location of H,; Lead.—To simplify the work of connecting trans- 
formers in parallel it is recommended that the #7, lead shall be brought 


out on the right hand side of the case, facing high-voltage side of the 
case. 


TRANSFORMER LEAD MARKINGS AND VOLTAGE VECTOR DIAGRAMS FOR 
THE USUAL THREE PHASE TRANSFORMER CONNECTIONS 


THREE PHASE TRANSFORMERS WITHOUT TAPS 


GROUP-1 


ANGULAR 


GROUP-2 


ANGULAR 
DISPLACEMENT 
180° 


KA 


GROUP-3 H 3 


FIG, 6-11 
ANGULAR 


DISPLACEMENT 
30° 


H1 X3 
FIG. 6-13 


GROUP-3 


ANGULAR 
DISPLACEMENT 


Soe 


NotE:—The above figures are included to illustrate the method of marking trans- 
former leads that are brought out of the case and are not intended to standardize con- 
nections, vector diagrams or polarity. 
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6409* Parallel Operation.—Transformers having leads marked 1n accord- 
ance with these rules may be operated in parallel by connecting 
similarly marked leads together, provided their ratio, voltages, 
resistances and reactances are such as to permit parallel operation. 

Three-Phase Transformers 


6410 Marking of Full Winding Leads.— The three high-voltage leads and 
the three low-voltage leads which connect to the full-phase wind- 
ings, shall be marked Hi, Ho, H3, and Xj, X2, X3. The full-phase 
winding of a tertiary. winding shall be marked VY, Yo, Y3. 


TRANSFORMER LEAD MARKINGS AND VOLTAGE VECTOR DIAGRAMS FOR 
THE USUAL SIX-PHASE TRANSFORMER CONNECTIONS 


SIX PHASE TRANSFORMERS WITHOUT TAPS 


GROUP.4 


ANGULAR 
DISPLACEMENT 


H3 
FIG. 6-17 


GROUP-5 


ANGULAR 
DISPLACEMENT 
30" 


FIG. 6-19 


GROUP.5 


ANGULAR 
DISPLACEMENT 
30° 


NotTE:—The above figures are included to illustrate the method of marking trans- 


former leads that are brought out of the case and are not intended to standardize con- 
nections, vector diagrams or polarity. 


6411* Relation between High-Voltage and Low-Voltage Windings.— 
(a) General: The markings shall be so applied that if the phase 
sequence of voltage on the high voltage side is in the time order H 1 
Ho, Hz it is in the time order of, X1, X2, X3 on the low-voltage side 
and Y,,Y., Y3 fora tertiary winding. 


(6409) In some cases design may be such as to permit parallel operation, although due 


to the difference in the number of tap leads, the leads to be connected together may not 
have the same number. 
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*(b) Angular Displacement: In order that the markings of lead 
connections between phases shall indicate definite phase relations, 
they shall be made in accordance with one of the three three-phase 
gtoups as shown. The angular displacement between the high- 
voltage and low-voltage windings is the angle in each of the voltage 
vector diagrams (Figs. 6-7 to 6-14 inclusive) between the lines 
passing from its neutral point through H and X, respectively. 


6412 Tap Leads.—(a) General: Where tap leads are brought out of the 
case (neutral lead excepted) they shall be marked with the proper 
letter followed by the numbers 4, 7, etc., for one phase, 5, 8, etc., for 
another phase and 6, 9, etc., for the third phase. See Fig 6-15. 

(b) Delta Connection: The order of numbering tap leads shall be 
as follows: 4, 7, etc., from lead 1 toward lead 2; 5, 8, etc., from lead 2 
pace lead 3; and 6, 9, etc., from lead 3 toward lead 1. See Fig. 

-15. 

(c) Star Connection: The order of numbering tap leads shall be 
as follows: 4, 7, etc., from lead 1 towards neutral; 5, 8, etc., from lead 
2 towards neutral; and 6, 9, etc., from lead 3 towards neutral. See 
Fig. 6-15. 

6413 Interphase Connection made Outside of Case.—Where the inter- 
phase connections are made outside of case, the leads shall be marked 
with the proper letter followed by the numbers 1, 4, 7, 10, etc., for 
one phase; 2, 5, 8, 11, etc., for the second phase; and 3, 6, 9, 12, etc., 
for the third phase. 

The markings shall be so applied that when a star connection is 
made by joining together the highest numbered leads of each phase, 
all rules here given, excepting §6403 (b) apply. 

6414* Parallel Operation.—Transformers having leads marked in 
accordance with these rules may be operated in parallel by connecting 
similarly marked leads together provided their angular displacements 
are the same and provided also their ratios, voltages, resistances, and 
reactances are such as to permit parallel operation. 


6415 Location of H1 Lead.—To simplify the work of connecting trans- 
formers in parallel it is recommended that the H 1 lead shall be 
brought out on the right hand side of the case, facing the high- 
voltage side of the case. 


Three-Phase to Six-Phase Transformers. 


6416 Rules that are Applicable for Three-Phase Transformers.—Sections 
6411 (b) and 6413 shall apply to three-phase to six-phase transformers. 


(6411-b) Any three phase transformer having a delta Y connection may be represented 
by voltage vector diagram either in accordance with Fig. 6-11 or Fig. 6-13. Any three 
phase transformer having Y delta connection may be represented by voltage vector diagram 
either in accordance with Fig. 6-12 or Fig. 6-14. Since these voltage vector diagrams are 
equivalent, it is recommended that the terminal markings for three phase transformers 
having delta Y connection be always made in accordance with Fig. 6-11 and that the 
terminal markings for three phase transformers having Y delta connection be always made 
in accordance with Fig. 6-12. 

(6414) In some cases designs may be such as to permit parallel operation although, due 
to a difference in the number of tap leads, the leads to be connected together are not simil- 
arly marked. 
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Rules 6410 and 6412 shall apply to three-phase windings but not to 
six-phase windings. 

6417 Markings of Six-Phase Leads.—The six leads which connect to 
the full-phase windings shall be marked X1, X2, X3, X4, X64, X6 
See Figs. 6-16 to 6-19 inclusive. 


6418 Relation between, Three-Phase and Six-Phase Windings.—(a) 
General: ~The markings shall be so applied that if the phase sequence 
of voltage on the three-phase side is in the time order H1, H2, 
H3, it is in the time order of X1, X2, X8, X4, X5, XE on the six- 
phase side. 

(b) Angular Displacement: In order that the markings of lead 
connections between phases shall indicate definite phase relations, 
they shall be made in accordance with one of the four six-phase 
groups shownin Figs. 6-16 to 6-19 inclusive. The angular displacement 
between the high-voltage and low-voltage windings is the angle in 
each of the voltage vector diagrams from its neutral through H1 and 
X1 respectively. 


6419* Tap Leads.—(a) General: Where tap leads from low-voltage wind- 
ings are brought out of the case (neutral lead excepted), they shall 
be marked as follows: 

(b) Diametrical Connection: Diametrical connection tap leads 
shallbe marked from the two ends of each phase winding towards the 
middle or neutral point in the following order; X7, X13, etc., from 
X1 towards neutral; X8, X14, etc., from X2 towards neutral; X9, 
X16, etc., from X3 towards neutral; X10, X16, etc., from X4 towards 
neutral; X11, X17, etc., from X65 towards neutral; X12, X18, etc., 
from X6 towards neutral. See Fig. 6-20. 

A tap from the middle point of any phase winding, not intended 
as a neutral, shall be given a number determined by counting from 
X1, X2 or X38 and not from X4, X45, or X6; e.g., if the only taps 
brought out are 50 per cent starting taps, they shall be numbered 
X7, X8, and X9. 

*(c) Double Delta Connection: Tap leads shall be marked in the 
following order; X7, X13, etc., from X1 towards X3; X8, X14, etc., 
from X2 towards X4; X9, X15, etc», from X38 towards X46; X10, 
X16, etc., from X4 towards X6; X11, X17, etc., from X65 towards 
X1; X12, X18, etc., from X6 towards X2. See Fig. 6-21. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


STANDARDS FOR SWITCHING, CONTROL AND 
PROTECTIVE APPARATUS 


The A. I. E. E. Standards for Switching Controland Protective Appar- 
atus are the General Standards shown in Chapters II -and III and the 
Standards in other Chapters which are applicable to the devices involved, 
together with the modifications and extensions given in this Chapter. 


DEFINITIONS 
Devices 

7000* Switching and Control Apparatus.—For the purpose of these 
Standardization Rules switching and control apparatus is defined as 
electric apparatus whose function is primarily to control or protect 
in some predetermined manner electric apparatus to which it is con- 
nected. 

7001 Switch.—A switch is a device for making, breaking or changing 
the connections in an electric circuit. 

7002 Master-Switch—A master-switch is a switch which serves to 
govern the operation of contactors and auxiliary devices of an electric 
controller. 

7003 Control Switch.—A control switch is a switch for controlling 
electrically-operated switches and circuit breakers. 

7004 Auxiliary Switch—An auxiliary switch is a switch actuated by 
some main device, for signalling, interlocking, etc. 


7005 Circuit-Breaker.—A circuit-breaker is a device (other than a fuse) 
constructed primarily for the interruption of a circuit under infre- 
quent abnormal conditions. 


7006 Contactor.—A contactor is a device for repeatedly establishing and 
interrupting an electric circuit under normal conditions. 


7007* Electric Controller—An electric controller is a device, or group 
of devices, which is designed to control in some predetermined 
manner the operation of the apparatus to which it is connected. 


7008* Motorstarter.—A motorstarter is an electric controller designed 
for accelerating a motor to normal speed in one direction of rotation. 


7009 Automatic Motorstarter.—An automatic motorstarter is a motor- 
starter designed to automatically control the acceleration of a motor. 


(7000) The “National Electrical Code” of the National Fire Protection Association 
deals with certain circuit breakers up to 550 volts rating and switches and fuses up to 
600 volts rating fuses. 

(7007) A switch (see §7001) should not be called a controller. 

(7008) A device designed for starting a motor in either direction of rotation js called 
a controller (see §7007). 
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7010 Auto-Transformer Motorstarter.—An auto-transformer motor- 
starter is a motor-starter having an auto-transformer to furnish a 
reduced voltage for starting. The device includes the necessary 
switching mechanism, and is frequently called a Compensator or 
Auto-Starter. 

7015* Fuse.—A fuse is an element designed to melt or dissipate at a 
predetermined current value, and intended to protect against 
abnormal conditions of current. 

7016 Relay.—A relay is a device by means of which contacts in one 
circuit are operated by change in conditions in the same or other 
circuits. ¥ 

7018 Rheostat.—A rheostat is a resistor which is provided with means 
for readily varying its resistance. See §3064. 

7019 Protective Reactor.—A protective reactor (See §3078) is a device 
for protecting circuits by limiting the current flow and localizing 
the disturbance under short circuit conditions. 


7020* Lightning Arrester.—A lightning arrester is a device for protecting 
circuits and apparatus against lightning or other abnormal potential 
rises of short duration. 


7021 Under-Voltage or Low-Voltage Release Switching and Control 
Apparatus.—Under-voltage or low-voltage release switching and 
control apparatus is apparatus which, on the reduction or failure of 
voltage, operates to cause the interruption of power to the main 
circuit, but which does not prevent the re-establishment of the main 
circuit on return of voltage. 


7022 Under-voltage or Low-Voltage Protection Switching and Control 
Apparatus.—Under-voltage or low-voltage protection switching and 
control apparatus is apparatus which, on the reduction or failure of 
voltage, operates to cause and maintain the interruption of power to 
the main circuit. 

7023 Phase-Failure Protection Switching and Control Apparatus.— 
Phase-faiiure protection switching and control apparatus is apparatus 
which, on the failure of power in one wire of a polyphase circuit, 
operates to cause and maintain the interruption of power on the 
circuit. 

7024 Phase-Reversal Protection Switching and Control Apparatus.— 
Phase-reversal protection switching and control apparatus is appara- 


(7015) Any terminals, tubes, etc., integral with this element are included as part of the 
fuse. - 

Fuses may be divided into two classes: i sy 

(a) Those designed to protect the circuit and apparatus both against short-circuit and 
against definite amounts of overload (e. g. fuses of the National Electric Code which open 
on 25 per cent overload.) i" ; { 

(b) Those designed to protect the system only against short circuits; (¢. g. expulsion 
fuses, which blow at several times the current which they are designed to carry continu- 
ously). The line separating these two classes is not definitely fixed. 

(7020) Lightning arresters may be divided into two classes: 

(a) Those intended to discharge for a very short time. A 

(b) Those intended to discharge for a period of several minutes. 
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tus which, on the reversal of the phase relations in a polyphase cir- 
cuit, operates to catise and maintain the interruption of power on 
the circuit. 

Characteristics of Devices 

‘7030 “Air? as a Prefix.—The prefix “air” applied to a device which 
interrupts an electric circuit indicates that the interruption occurs in 
air. 

7031 ‘Oil’? as a Prefix.—The prefix “‘oil’’ applied to a device which 
interrupts an electric circuit indicates that the interruption occurs in 
oil. 

7032 Fume-Resisting —Fume-resisting switching and control apparatus 
is apparatus so constructed that it will not be readily injured by the 
specified fumes. 

7033* Drip-Proof.—Drip-proof switching and control apparatus is 
apparatus so protected as to exclude falling moisture or dirt. 

7034 Dust-Proof.—Dust-proof switching and control apparatus is 
apparatus so constructed or protected that the accumulation of dust 
within or without the device will not interfere with its successful 
operation. 

7036 Dust-Tight—Dust-tight switching and control apparatus is 
apparatus so constructed that the dust will not enter the enclosing 
case. 


7036 Explosion-Proof.—Explosion-proof switching and control appara- 
tus is apparatus so constructed that explosions of gas within the 
casing will not injure it or ignite inflammable gas outside it. 

7037 Gas-Proof.—Gas-proof switching and control apparatus is appara- 
tus so constructed or protected that the specified gas will not inter- 
fere with its successful operation. 


7038 Gas-Tight.—Gas-tight switching and control apparatus is appara- 
tus so constructed that the specified gas will not enter the enclosing 
case. 

7039 Moisture-Resisting—Moisture-resisting switching and control 
apparatus is apparatus so constructed or treated that it will not be 
readily injured by moisture. (Such apparatus shall be capable of 
operating in a very humid atmosphere, such as found in mines, 
evaporating rooms, etc.). 

7040 Splash-Proof.—Splash-proof switching and control apparatus is 
apparatus so constructed or protected that external splashing will 
not interfere with its successful operation. 

7041 Submersible.—Submersible switching and control apparatus is 
apparatus so constructed that it will operate successfully when 
submerged in water under specified conditions of pressure and time. 

7042 Sleet-Proof.—Sleet-proof switching and control apparatus is 
apparatus so constructed or protected that the accumulation of 
sleet will not interfere with its successful operation. 


(7033) Drip-proof apparatus may be either open or semi-enclosed, if it is provided with 


suitable protection integral with the apparatus, or so enclosed as to exclude effectively 
falling solid or liquid material. 


—— 
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Parts of Devices 


7060 Conducting Parts.—Conducting parts of switching and control 
apparatus are those designed to carry current or which are con- 
ductively connected therewith. 

7061 Contact.—A contact is a surface common to two conducting parts, 
united by pressure, for the purpose of carrying current. 

7062 Magnet Brake.—A magnet brake is a friction brake controlled by 
electro-magnetic means. 

7053 Grounded Parts.—Grounded parts are those parts which may be 

- considered to have the same potential as the earth. 


Properties of Devices. 
7060 Interrupting Rating.—Interrupting (breaking or rupturing) 
rating is a rating based upon ther. m. s. current at normal voltage 


which the device can interrupt under prescribed conditions at stated 
intervals a specified number of times. 


OPERATION 


Temperature Limits 
7101* Circuit Breakers, Relays and Switches.—The maximum observ- 
able temperature rises of the various parts of circuit breakers, relays 
and switches shall not exceed the following limits for ambient 
temperatures up to and including but not greater than 40°C. See 


§7301. 
Contacts in air, when clean and bright...............000. Bhi) On 
Oil aad coutactesuencita te heb ok ae Gay. Lew Bee 30°C. 
Coils, if insulation is of unimpregnated fibrous material.... 35°C. 
Coils, if insulation is of fibrous material treated to with- 
Shairdeliod kaveta jos tReet cate seleces ban einweeras apn OO 0CS 
Coils, if insulation is of asbestos, mica or similar heat resist- 
APIGRIM AL Cita 3 i sgt MR ae ace EDs borane Seine es » 70°C, 


Coils on which a thermometer can be applied directly to the sur- 
face of the bare winding, such as those having bare edgewise strip 
conductors, shall be allowed 10°C. higher maximum observable 
temperature rise than permitted above for each kind of insulation. 

Other parts: All other parts than those whose temperature affects 
the temperature of the insulating material may be operated at such 
temperatures as shall not be injurious in any other respect. 

7102 Magnetic Contactors—vThe maximum observable temperature 
rises of the various parts of magnetic contactors shall not exceed the 
following limits for ambient temperatures up to and including but 
not greater than 40° C. See §7302. 


Lamimated comtacts:m Gravee. faders. Aa eee Acted 65°C. 
Operator Oiler ree axa web ePiee Sanne oi pM cen dean Beghie eRLOTC. 
SOW GICOMPACh So niet arta Bers Meuk dwas sibayet’s dicaehs Mors tieeaeaoaii 100°C. 


(7101). The Institute calls attention to the inherent decrease in current which can 
be carried by switch and circuit breaker contacts in air, due to oxidization of the contact 
surfaces. The rating of air switches and circuit-breakers is, therefore, based on sufficient 
maintenance to keep the temperature rise within the specified limits. Relays which form 
part of controllers are to have the temperature limits specified in §7102. 
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Current-carrying parts insulated with asbestos or other 
fireproof material... ....ice ds sos 1e Seek ap Ray oe 150°C: 
7105* Fuses.—The maximum observable temperature rise of coils or 
windings, measured by thermometer, shall not exceed the following 
limits for ambient temperatures up to and including but not greater 
than 40°C. 
If insulation is of unimpregnated fibrous material......... See 
If insulation is of fibrous material treated to withstand heat 50°C. 
If insulation is of asbestos, mica or similar heat resisting 
material.with.a cotton, binder pricsc~erettsebawese?- C40, 
7106 Cast Grid Resistors—The maximum pEanbne temperature 
rises of cast grids used as resistors shall not exceed 350°C. for ambient 
temperatures up to and including but not greater than 40°C. 


RATING 
Expression of Rating 

7201 Rating of Circuit Breakers and Switches.—The rating of a circuit 

breaker or switch shall include the following items: 

(a) the normal r. m. s. current which it is designed to carry. 

(b) the normal r. m. s, pressure (voltage) of the circuit on which 
it is intended to operate. 

(c) the normal frequency of the current. 

(d) the interrupting rating of the device. See $7060. 

7202 Continuous Current-Carrying Capacity of Fuses.—Fuses shall 
be so constructed that they will carry continuously 110 per cent 
of their rated current. 

7206 Rating of Lightning Arresters.—The rating of a lightning arrester 
shall be the voltage of the circuit on which it is to be used. 


TESTS 
Heat Tests 


7301 Circuit-Breakers, Relays and Switches.—The rated current of 
circuit-breakers, relays and switches at rated frequency shall be 
applied continuously until the temperature becomes constant. The 
temperature rises measured by thermometer shall not exceed the lim- 
its specified in §7101. 

7302 Magnetic Contactors——The rated current of magnetic contactors 
at rated frequencies shall be applied continuously or until the tem- 
perature becomes constant when continuous duty is specified. It 
shall be applied for the specified length of time when given a short 
time rating. The temperature rises measured by thermometer shall 
not exceed the limits specified in §7102. 


Tests of Dielectric Strength 


7823* Standard Test Voltage.—(a) Apparatus rated at 600 volts or less: 
The standard test voltage for all switching and control apparatus 


(7105) Coils or windings such as accompany fuses of the magnetic blow-out type. 
(7323) This assumes a precipitation of 1/10th inch (2.54 mm.) per minute at an angle 


of 45° from the perpendicular with water having a resistivity as low as 7000 ohm-centi- 
meters. 
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rated at 600 volts or less shall be twice the normal voltage of the 
circuit to which the apparatus is to be connected plus 1000 volts. 

(b) Apparatus rated above 600 volts: Apparatus rated above 600 
volts shall be tested at 214 times rated voltage, plus 2000 volts, 
at a specified altitude. 

*As a supplementary test, devices for outdoor use should be capable 
of withstanding for 10 seconds a dielectric wet test at twice rated 
voltage plus 1000 volts. 


(c) Auto-Transformers for Motorstarters: Auto-transformers for 
motorstarters shall be tested with the same voltage as the test voltage 
of the apparatus to which they are to be connected. 


Tests of Lightning Arresters. 

7371 Resistance.—The resistance of the arrester at double potential 
and also at normal potential, shall be determined by observing the 
discharge currents through the arrester. 

73872 Arrester with Gap.—In the case of any arrester using a gap, a test 
shall be made of the spark potential on either direct-current or 60 
cycle a-c. excitation. 

7373 Equivalent Sphere Gap.—The equivalent sphere gap under dis- 
ruptive discharge shall be measured, using a considerable quantity 
of electricity. 

7374 Continuous Surges.—The endurance of the arrester to continu- 
ous surges shall be tested. 

7375 Dielectric Strength.—See §§ 2355 and 7323. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
United States 


Electric Power Club: Standardization Rules. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters: National Electrical Code. 
National Electric Light Association: Committee Reports. 


Foreign 


British Engineering Standards Association: Specifications for 
Starters for Electric Motors. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


STANDARDS FOR METERS, INSTRUMENTS AND 
INSTRUMENT TRANSFORMERS 


The A. I E. E. Standards for Meters, Instruments and Instrument 
Transformers are the General Standards shown in Chapters IL and III, 
and the Standards in other Chapters.which are applicable to the devices 
involved, together with the modifications and extensions given in this 
Chapter. 


DEFINITIONS. 


g000* Meter. A meter is a device which registers through a totalizing 
mechanism, the integral, with respect to time, of the electrical 
quantity to which it responds. (This definition does not preclude 
the general use of ‘‘meter’’ as a suffix or in compound words, to mean 
a ‘‘measuring device.’’) 


8001* Instrument. An instrument is a device which indicates or records 
the present value of the quantity under observation. 


8002 General Nomenclature. In general, the names of meters and 
instruments are self-defining. The following names are preferred 
to others sometimes used for the same devices: Reactive-Factor 
Meter, Power-Factor Meter, Watthour Meter, Reactive Volt- 
Ammeter (or Reactive Volt-Ampere Indicator) etc. 


8003 Recording Instruments. Recording ammeters, voltmeters, watt- 
meters, etc. are instruments which record graphically, upon time 
charts, the values of the quantities they measure. 


8004 Crest Voltmeter. A crest voltmeter is a voltmeter depending for 
its indications upon the crest, or maximum value of the voltage of the 
system to which it is connected. Crest voltmeters shall be marked 
in true crest volts and also in ther. m. s. value of the sinusoidal wave 
having the same crest value. (See §2362.) 


8005 Synchronoscope (also called a Synchroscope or Synchronism 
Indicator). A synchronoscope is a device which indicates synchron- 
ism between two machines, and in addition shows whether the in- 
coming machine is fast or slow. 


8006 Line-Drop Voltmeter Compensator. A line-drop voltmeter com- 
pensator is a device used in connection with a voltmeter which causes 
the latter to indicate the voltage at some distant point of the circuit. 


(8000 & 8001) While the word “instrument” is a general term which may properly 
include indicating, integrating and recording devices, there is a tendency to restrict its 
use to indicating devices and to recording (graphic or curve drawing) devices. Integrating 
devices are then denoted by the word ‘‘meter.’’ This distinction gives rise to the above 
general definitions, 
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8007 Demand-Meter. (a) General: A demand-meter is a device 
which indicates or records the-demand or maximum demand. In 
practise, two types arerecognized. See §§3454, 3458, 3460 and 3464. 

(b) Integrated-Demand-Meter: An integrated-demand-meter is a 
demand-meter which indicates or records the maximum demand ob- 
tained through integration. 

(c) Lagged-Demand-Meter: A lagged-demand-meter is a demand- 
meter in which the indication of maximum demand is subject to a 

- characteristic time lag. 

8020* Period of an Instrument. The period of an instrument, some- 
times called the ‘‘periodic time,’’ is the time taken for the pointer to 
make one complete oscillation (two consecutive swings). A swingisa 
complete movement in either direction. 

8030 Instrument Transformer. An instrument transformer is a trans- 
former suitable for use with measuring instruments; that is, one in 
which the conditions of phase and of current or potential in the 
primary circuit, are represented with acceptable accuracy in the 
secondary circuit. An instrument transformer may be either an 
instrument current transformer or an instrument potential (voltage) 
transformer. 

8031* Secondary Burden. The secondary burden of a current trans- 
former is an expression in ohms and henrys of the resistance and 
inductance of the external circuit connected to the secondary of that 
transformer. 


- 8032 Voltage Ratio of Instrument Transformer. The voltage ratio of 


an instrument potential transformer is the ratio of the r.m.s. primary 
terminal voltage to the r.mis. secondary terminal voltage, under 
specified secondary burden. 

8033 Current Ratio of Instrument Transformer. The current ratio 
of an instrument current transformer is the ratio of r.m.s. primary 
current to r.m.s. secondary current, under specified secondary burden. 

8034 Marked Ratio of Instrument Transformer. The marked ratio 
of an instrument transformer is the ratio which the apparatus is 
designed to give under average conditions of use. When a precise 
ratio is required, it is necessary to specify the voltage or current, 
frequency, load and secondary burden. 


OPERATION. 


8101 Permissible Temperature in Shunts.—(a) General: The limiting 
observable temperature of shunts measured by Method I shall 


not exceed 120°C. 


(b) Exceptions: The above rule shall not apply to shunts 
- having no soldered joint and made of material which is not per- 


(8020) Instrongly damped instruments, the period is influenced by the amplitude of the 


movement. ; 
(8031) Considerable uncertainty of meaning has been occasioned by the use of the 


terms, load, secondary load, and secondary connected load for this quantity, and such use 
is discouraged. 
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manently changed in resistance if continuously subjected to a higher 
temperature. 

8110 Grounding of Meters and Instruments. The covers of meters and 
instruments, which are used with current and potential transformers, 
shall be connected to the grounded sides of the secondary circuits of 
such transformers in all cases where the indications of the instrument 
are liable to be influenced by electrostatic action. 

8111 Instrument Current Transformers on Open Secondary Circuit. 
Under conditions of open secondary circuit, current transformers 
shall be capable of carrying continuously rated primary current 
without damage to the primary insulation and without interruption 
of service. 

8112 Instrument Current Transformers on Closed Secondary Circuit. 
Under conditions of closed secondary circuit, current transformers 
shall withstand 40 times rated current applied for 1 second, without 
injury. 

RATING 

8200 General. The rating of a meter is a~ designation assigned by 
the manufacturer to indicate its operating limitations. The full scale 
marking of an instrument does not necessarily correspond to its 
rating, but if the rating differs from the full scale marking, the rating 
shall be marked on the instrument. 

8201 Standard Ambient Temperature.—For purposes of rating meters 
and shunts, the standard ambient temperature shall be 40°C. See 
§§8301 and 2211. 

8202 Rating Limitation of the Circuits of Meters and Instruments. No 
circuit of a meter or instrument shall be given a rating higher than 
that corresponding to the maximum current or voltage to which it 
may be continuously subjected. 

8203* Temperature Rise of Meter and Instrument Windings. The 
permissible temperature rises in meters and instruments shall be 
based upon the temperatures specified in §1005 and the standard 
ambient temperature of 40° C. 

8204 Temperature Rise in Shunts. Shunts shall be rated in accordance 
with their observable temperature rise by Method 1, assuming 
the ultimate temperatures specified in §8101 and an ambient tem- 
perature specified in §8201. ; 


TESTS. 


8300 Measurement of Temperature Rise of Shunts. Observable 
temperature shall be measured in such a manner as not to cause 
local change of temperature. 

8301 Standard Temperature of Reference for Meter and Instrument 
Characteristics. The standard temperature of reference for meter 
and instrument characteristics shall be 20° C. See §§8201, 2211. 


(8203) Heating is frequently an immaterial consideration in determining the rating of 


meters and instruments. Losses, impairment of accuracy and other factors often determine 
the rating. 
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8302 Damping. The pointer being at zero before any load is applied, 
damping shall be measured by suddenly applying and maintaining a 
load which will give a steady deflection of one-half full angular scale, 
and observing the following quantities: 

(2) The number of swings taken by the pointer in coming to rest. 

(6) The time, in seconds, required for the pointer to come to rest. 

(c) The overshooting, in per cent of the angular displacement due 
to the disturbance. 

Dielectric Strength of Instrument Transformers. 


8310 Test Voltage Instrument Potential Transformers. The test 
voltage for instrument potential transformers shall be twice the 
normal voltage of the circuit to which it is connected plus 1000 volts. 

8311 Test Voltage of Instrument Current Transformers. The test 
voltage of instrument current transformers shall be 214 times the 
rated voltage plus 2000 volts. 

8312 Test Voltage for Meters and Instruments. (The Institute is 
not at present in a position to make recommendations.) 


SPECIFICATION OF CHARACTERISTICS. 


8600 Errors of Indicating Instruments. In specifying the accuracy of an 
indicating instrument, the error at any point on the scale shall be ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the full scale reading. 

8501 Torque. The torque of meters and instruments shall be expressed 
in millimeter-grams. 

8502 Damping. The damping of an instrument shall be expressed in 
terms of the quantities enumerated in §8302, all three of which are 
essential to a complete description. 

8503* Marking of Switchboard Shunts. The marking of switchboard 
shunts shall include the rating in amperes, the drop in volts at that 
rating, and the serial number of any instrument in connection with 
which the shunt may be calibrated. When shunts are designed to be 
used with devices taking sufficient current to be an appreciable pro- 
portion of the whole, this fact shall be indicated. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
United States. 

Association of Edison Illuminating Companies and National 
Electric Light Association: Joint Meter Code. 

Bureau of Standards, Circular No. 56, entitled ‘‘Standards for 
Electric Service.” 

Foreign 

British Engineering Standards Association: Standard Specifications 

for Indicating Ammeters, Voltmeters and Wattmeters; Standard 

Specifications for Recording (Graphic) Ammeters, Voltmeters, 

and Wattmeters, Standard Specifications for Instrument Trans- 
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ee Ea RSE a Ra ES ee a a = 

(8503) For example, if with 100 amperes rated load in the main circuit, a measuring 
device takes 10 amperes, leaving 100 less 10 amperes in the shunt with a drop of 0.050 
volts, the shunt shall be marked: Volts0.050. Amperes 100 less 10. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
STANDARDS FOR WIRES AND CABLES 


DEFINITIONS. 
9000* Wire.—A wire is a slender rod or filament of drawn metal. 


9001* Conductor.—A conductor is a wire or combination of wires not 
insulated from one another, suitable for carrying a single electric 
current. 


9002* Stranded Conductor.—A stranded conductor is a conductor com- 
posed of a group of wires, or of any combination of groups of wires. 


9003 Strand.—A strand is one of the wires, or groups of wires, of any 
stranded conductor. 


9004* Cable.—A cable is either a stranded conductor (single-conductor 
cable), or a combination of conductors insulated from one another 
(multiple-conductor cable). 


9006* Stranded Wire.—A stranded wire is a group of small wires, used 
as a single wire. 


(9000) The definition restricts the term to what would ordinarily be understood by the 
term “‘solid wire.'’ In the definition, the word “‘slender’’ is used in the sense that the 
length is great in comparison with the diameter. If a wire is covered with insulation, it 
is properly called an insulated wire; while primarily the term ‘‘wire’’ refers to the metal, 
nevertheless when the context shows that the wire is insulated, the term ‘‘wire’’ will be 
understood to include the insulation. 


(9001) The term “conductor” is not to include a combination of conductors insulated 
from one another, which would be suitable for carrying several different electric currents. 


Rolled conductors (such as bus-bars) are, of course, conductors, but are not considered 
under the terminology here given. 


(9002) The wires in a stranded conductor are usually twisted or braided together. 


(9004) The first kind of cable is a single conductor, while the second kind is a group of 
several conductors. The component conductors ofthe second kind of cable may be eithersolid 
or stranded,and this kind of cable may or may not have a common insulating covering. The 
term ‘‘cable’’ is applied by some manufacturers to a solid wire heavily insulated and lead- 
covered; this usage arises from the manner of the insulation, but such a conductor is not 
included under this definition of “‘cable."’ The term ‘‘cable’’ is a general one, and in prac- 
tise, it is usually applied only to the larger sizes. A small cable is called a ‘'‘stranded wire” 
or a ‘‘cord"’, both of which are defined below. Cables may be bare or insulated, and the 
latter may be armored with lead, or with steel wires or bands. 


(9005) A wire has been defined as a slender rod or filament of drawn metal. Ifsucha 
filament is subdivided into several smaller filaments or strands, and is used as a single 
wire, it is called a ‘stranded wire.’’ There is no sharp dividing line of size between a 
“stranded wire’ and a ‘‘cable’’. If used as a wire, for example in winding inductance coils 


or magnets, it is called a stranded wire and not a cable. If it is substantially insulated, it 
is called a ‘‘cord”’, defined below. 
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9006* Cord.—A cord is a small cable, very flexible and substantially 
insulated to withstand wear. 


9007 Concentric Strand.—A concentric strand is a strand composed of a 
central core strrounded by one or more layers of helically-laid wires 
Or groups of wires. 


9008 Concentric-Lay Cable.—A concentric-lay cable is a single-conduc- 
tor cable composed of a central core surrounded by one or more layers 
of helically-laid wires. 


9009* Rope-Lay Cable—A rope-lay cable is a single-conductor cable 
composed of a central core surrounded by one or more layers of heli- 
cally-laid groups of wires. 


9010* N-Conductor Cable-——An N-conductor cable is a combination of 
N conductors insulated from one another. 


9011* N-Conductor Concentric Cable——An N-conductor concentric cable 
is a cable composed of an insulated central conductor with (N-1) 
tubular stranded conductors laid over it concentrically and separated 
by layers of insulation. ° 


9012* Duplex Cable——A duplex cable is a cable composed of two insu- 
lated stranded conductors twisted together. 


9013 Twin Cable.—A twin cable is a cable composed of two insulated 
stranded conductors laid parallel, having a common covering. 


9014 Twin Wire.—A twin wire is a cable composed of two small insu- 
lated conductors laid parallel, having a common covering. 


9015* Triplex Cable.—A triplex cable is a cable composed of three 
insulated single-conductor cables twisted together. 


9016* Twisted Pair—A twisted pair is a cable composed of two small 
insulated conductors, twisted together, without a common covering. 


9017* Sector Cable.—A sector cable is a multiple-conductor cable in 
which the cross-section of each conductor is substantially a sector, an 
ellipse, or a figure intermediate between them. 


9018 Round Conductor.—A round conductor is either a solid or stranded 
conductor of which the cross-section is substantially circular. 


(9006) There is no sharp dividing line in respect to size betweena‘‘cord”’ and a ‘‘cable,” 
and likewise no sharp dividing line in respect to the character of insulation between a 
“cord” and a “stranded wire.’’ Rubber is used as the insulating material for many classes 


of cords. 
(9009) This kind of cable differs from the preceding in that the main strands are them- 


selves stranded. a 

(9010) It is not intended that the name as here given be actually used. One would 
instead speak of a ‘'3-conductor cable,” a “‘12-conductor cable’ etc. In referring to the 
general case, one may speak of a ‘‘multiple-conductor cable’ (as in §9004 above.) 

(9011) This kind of cable usually has only two or three conductors. Such cables are 
used particularly for alternating currents. The remark on the expression ‘‘N-conductor’’ 
given for the preceding definition also applies here. ; 

(9012) They may or may not have a common insulating covering. 

(9015) They may or may not have a common insulating covering. : : 

(9016) The two conductors of a ‘twisted pair’ are usually substantially insulated, so 


that the combination is a special case of a “cord.” 
(9017) Sector cables are used in order to obtain decreased overall diameter and thus 


permit the use of larger conductors in a cable of given diameter. 
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9019* Split Conductor—A split conductor is a conductor which is 
divided into two or more parts, separated from one another by 
insulation which is thin compared with the insulation around the 
conductor. 

9030 Factor of Assurance.—The factor of assurance of wire or cable 
insulation is the ratio of the voltage at which it is tested to that 
at which it is used. 

9031 Insulation Resistance.—The insulation resistance of an insulated 
conductor is the electrical resistance offered by its insulation, to an 
impressed voltage tending to produce a leakage of current through 
the same. 


9032* Circular Mil.—A circular mil is a unit of area equal to 


= (=0.7854...) of a square mil. The cross-sectional area of a 


circle in circular mils is therefore equal to the square of its diameter 
in mils. A circular inch is equal to a million circular mils. 


90338* Lay.—The lay of any helical element of a cable is the axial 
length of a turn of the helix of that element. 


9034 Direction of Lay.—The direction of lay is the lateral direction in 
which the strands of a cable run over the top of the cable as they 
recede from an observer looking along the axis of the cable. 


ANNEALED COPPER STANDARD 


9050* Standard Annealed Copper.—(a) General: The following shall 
be taken as normal values for standard annealed copper. 


(b) Resistance: At a temperature of 20° C., the resistance of a 
wire of standard annealed copper one meter in length and of a uni- 
form section of 1 square millimeter is 1/58 ohm= 0.017241....ohm. 

(c) Density, Ata temperatureof 20°C., the density of standard 
annealed copper is 8.89 grams per cubic centimeter. 


(d) Temperature Coefficient of Resistance: At a temperature 
of 20°C., the ‘‘constant mass’’ temperature coefficient of resistance 
of standard annealed copper, measured between two potential points 


(9019) The term split conductor usually designates a conductor in two parts or splits, 
which may be either concentric or external to one another. 
(9032) <A mil is the one-thousandth part of aninch. There are 1974 circular mils in a 
square milimeter. 
(9033) Among the helical elements of a cable may be each strand in a concentric-lay 
cable, or each insulated conductor in a multiple conductor cable. 
(9050) See I. E. C. Publication No. 28, ‘‘International Standard of Resistance for Cop- 
per’, March, 1914. 
Paragraphs (b) and (e) define what are sometimes called ‘‘Volume Resistivity’’ and 
“Mass Resistivity’’, respectively. This may be expressed in other units as follows: 
Volume Resistivity =1.7241 microhms-cm. (microhms in a centimeter cube) at 
20° Cc. 
Mass Resistivity = 875.20 ohms (mile, pound) at 20° C. 
For detailed specifications of commercial copper see the Standard Specifications of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
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rigidly fixed to the wire, is 0.00393 = 1/254.45....per degree centi- 
grade. 

(e¢) Resistance of Standard Annealed Copper at 20° C: As a 
consequence, it follows from (a) and (6) that, at a temperature of 
20° C. the resistance of a wire of standard annealed copper of uni- 


form section, one meter in length and weighing one gram, is (1/58) 
X 8.89 = 0.15328.... ohm. 


OPERATION 
Temperature Limits. 


9100* Maximum Temperatures.—The temperature of the insulation of a 
wire or cable at the surface of the conductor shall not be allowed to 
exceed the following values. 


Let ¢ = maximum safe temperature 
E =r. m.s. operating electromotive force in kilovolts between 
conductors 


Impregnated paper, ¢ = 85— E 
Varnished cambric, t = 75—E 


Rubber insulation, t= 60— = 


DESIGNATION 


9200 Designation of Wires by Diameter or Gage Number.—The sizes of 
wires shall be stated by their diameters in mils, the American Wire 
Gage (Brown and Sharpe) sizes being taken as standard. For 
brevity, in cases where the most careful specification is not required, 
the sizes of wires may be stated by the gage number in the American 
Wire Gage. 


9201 Designation of Cables by Cross-Sectional Area.—The sizes of 
stranded conductors shall be stated by their cross-sectional area in 
circutar mils or circular inches, except in the case of flexible stran- 
ded conductors, for which see §9402. The cross-sectional area of a 


(9100) For example: Ata working pressure of 3.3 kv., the maximum safe limiting 
temperature at the surface of the conductor, or conductors, in a cable would be as follows: 


For impregnated paper 81.7°C:; 
“varnished cambric VA fae 7 
“rubber insulation 59.2°C. 


The life of the insulation of a cable depends in a great measure upon the actual tempera- 
ture attained by the insulation. The result of operating at temperatures in excess of the 
safe limit is to shorten the life of the insulating material. When the safe limits are ex- 
ceeded, deterioration is rapid and permanent, the damage increasing with the length of 
time that the excessive temperature is maintained and with the amount of excess temperae 
ture until finally the insulation breaks down. 

Some of the older types of cable for voltages above 7500 have a dielectric loss that is so 
high that it may add considerably to the heating that would otherwise result. In such 
cases the dielectric loss is a material factor in determining the safe load to be carried by the 
cable, and the safe operating temperature will be determined by the temperature at which 
cumulative heating occurs under the conditions of service, if this occurs at a lower tempera- 
ture than that at which the insulation deteriorates. 
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cable shall be considered to be the sum of the cross-sectional areas of 
its component wires, when measured perpendicular to their axes. 
The sizes of stranded conductors smaller than 250,000 circular mils 
(i.e., No. 0000 A.W.G. or smaller) may be stated by means of the 
gage number of a solid wire having the same cross-sectional area. 


9202* Conductivity——The conductivity of the metal of wires shall be 
expressed in terms of the conductivity of the Annealed Copper 
Standard, as defined in §9050. 

9203* Copper-Wire Tables.—The copper-wire Tables published by the 
Bureau of Standards in Circular No. 31 are adopted. Table VI 
therein gives the values of diameters and cross-sections of AC We 
G. sizes to four significant figures. These Tables are based upon 
the Annealed Copper Standard described in §9050. 


TESTS. 
General 


9300 Cable Lengths Tested.—Electrical tests of insulation on wires 
and cables shall be made on the entire lengths to be shipped. 


9301 Immersion in Water.—(a) General: The outer surface of the 
insulation of complete insulated wires and cables shall be grounded 
while being electrically tested. If the insulation is not provided 
with a conducting covering, and if the covering is not liable to injury 
by water, the ground shall be obtained by immersing the insulated 
wire or cable in water for at leasttwelve hours and testing at the 
end of that period while immersed. If the outer covering is sus- 
ceptible toinjury byimmersion, the insulated conductor shall be 
tested before the application of such covering. 

Dry core paper insulated lead covered cables, such as telephone and 
telegraph cables, for use in water, shall be tested after at least 
twelve hours immersion. 

(b)  Multiple-Conductor Cable: Inthe case of multiple-conductor 
cables, without waterproof overall jacket of insulation, no immersion 
test should be made on finished cables, but only on the individual con- 
ductors before assembling. 


Tests of Dielectric Strength 


9810 Object of Tests.—High voltage tests are intended to detect 
weak spots in the insulation and to determine whether its 


(9202) For any given wire, let 
C =conductivity, in per cent of Annealed Copper Standard 
L = length, meters 
R = resistance, ohms 
W = weight, grams 
t = temperature, degrees centigrade 


Then the conductivity may be derived from the following formula: 


15.328 
Cine 


WR 
Te 0.000597 (20—+t) 


(9203) For detailed specifications of commercial copper, gee the Standard Specie 
fications of the American Society for Testing Material, sas 
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dielectric strength is sufficient for enabling it to withstand the 
voltage to which it is likely to be subjected in service, witha suitable 
factor of assurance. 


9311 Nature of Tests.—High-voltage tests shall be made at the 
factory, by applying an alternating voltage between the conductor 
and sheath or water. The initially applied voltage must not be 
greater than the working voltage,.and the rate of increase shall be 
approximately uniform and not over 100 per cent in 10 seconds. 


9312* Magnitude and Duration of the Test Voltage.—(a) General: 
Wires and cables shall be tested at the place of manufacture for five 
consecutive minutes, except as provided in § 9312 (b) and (f). 

(b) Rubber Insulation, National Electrical Code: Rubber covered 
wires and cables for working pressures up to 600 volts alternating, 
insulated in accordance with the requirements of the National 
Electrical Code, shall be tested in accordance with that Code. 

(c) 30% to40% Hevea Rubber Insulation for Pressures up to 600 
Volts, a-c.: Wires and cables for working pressures up to 600 volts 
alternating, insulated with 30% to 40% Hevea rubber compound, 
unless the insulation thickness is less than specified in §9405, shall 
be tested in accordance with Table 901. 


TABLE 901 


High Voltage Tests for Rubber Insulated Wires. and Cables. 
(30% to 40% Hevea Rubber Insulation for working pressures up to 600 Volts a-c.) 


Size A. W. G. or Size Test pressure 
Cir. Mils. Sq. mm. kilovolts 
14-8 2.081 — 8.366 3.0 
7—0000 LD db) =107.2 3.5 
250,000 & larger 127 and larger 4.0 


(d) Thirty to Forty per cent Hevea Rubber Insulation for Pressures 
over 600 Volts A-C: Wires and cables insulated with 30% Hevea 
rubber compound for working pressures over 600 volts alternating, 
shall be tested with one kilovolt per 64th inch of thickness (2.53 kv, 
per mm.) up to 10/64th inch, (3.96 mm.) Above 10/64ths inch, 
(3.96 mm.), the test pressure shall be 10 kilovolts plus 1.5 kilovolts 
per 64th inch (3.79 kv. per mm.) additional up to 30/64ths inch 
(11.89 mm.). Where the insulation thickness is 16/64ths inch 
(6.34 mm.) or over, this rule shall apply only to conductors over 
26,000 cir. mils (13.2 sq. mm.) area. 

(e) Varnished Cambric and Impregnated Paper Insulation: Varn- 
ished cambric and impregnated paper insulated wires or cables 
shall be tested in accordance with Table 902. 


(9312-c) Hevea rubber is rubber from the Hevea Brasiliensis tree. Compounds con- 
taining 30 to 40% of Hevea rubber have electrical and mechanical properties superior to 
compounds insulated in accordance with the requirements of the N ational Electric Code. 

(9312-e) Different engineers specify different thickness of insulation for the same work- 
ing voltages. Therefore, at the present time the test kv. corresponding to working ky. 
given in Table 902, are based on the minimum thickness of insulation specified by 


engineers and operating companies. 
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TABLE 902 


High-Voltage Tests for Varnished Cambric or Impregnated Paper Insu- 
lated Cables. 


(Minimum Values.) 


Operating kv. Test kv. Operating kv. Test kv. 
Below 0.5 7 ye 5 14 
0.5 3 (has 19.5 
1 4 10 25 
2 6.5 over 10 21% times oper- 
3 9 ating pressure 
4 1155 


*The minimum thickness of insulation shal] be 1/16 in. (1.6 mm.) 


For intermediate working voltages, the test voltage shall be interpolated. 


(f) Telephone, Telegraph and Annunciator Wires and Cables: 
Section 9312 shall not apply to wires and cables for telephone, 
telegraph, annunciator and similar devices. : 


9318 Frequency of Test Voltage—The frequency of the test voltage 
shall not exceed 100 cycles per second, and should approximate as 
closely as possible to a sine wave. The source of energy should be of 
ample capacity. , 

9314 Dielectric Strength Tests.—Ultimate dielectric strength tests, when 
required, shall be made on samples not more than 6 meters (20 ft.) 
long. The maximum allowable temperature, at which the test is 
made, for the particular type of insulation and the particular working 
pressure, shall be not greater than the temperature limits given in 


$9100. 


9315 Multiple-Conductor Cables.—If a multiple conductor cable is 
designed for the same operating voltage between conductors and 
sheath or water as between conductors, each conductor shall be 
tested against the other conductors connected together and to the 
sheath or water. If the cable is designed for an operating voltage 
between conductors and ground different from that between con- 
ductors, the test between conductors and the sheath or water shall 
be made separately and shall be based on the normal operating 


voltage between conductors and sheath or water as prescribed in 
§9312. 


Insulation Resistance 


9320* Expression of Insulation Resistance.—Insulation resistance 
shall be expressed in megohms. Linear insulation resistance, or the 
insulation resistance of unit length, shall be expressed in terms of the 
megohm-kilometer, or the megohm-mile, or the megohm-thousand- 
feet, and shall be corrected to a temperature of 15.5° C., usinga 


(9320) In the case of dry core paper insulated cables, the temperature coefficient of 
insulation resistance cannot be closely determined on account of variations in design and 
manufacture. Therefore no temperature corrections shall be applied to insulation resis- 
tance testa. Tests should be made at a temperature of 15.5° C. or higher. 
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temperature coefficient determined experimentally for ‘the insulation 
under consideration. 


9321 Megohms Constant—The megohms constant of an insulated 
conductor shall be the factor ‘‘K”’ in the following equation: 


R=K logio 


where R = insulation resistance, in megohms, for a specified unit 
length. 

D = outside diameter of insulation. 

d = diameter of conductor. 
Unless otherwise stated, K will be assumed to correspond to the mile 
unit of length. 


9322 Measurement of Insulation Resistance.—The apparent insula- 
tion resistance should be méasured after the high-voltage test, 
measuring the leakage current after a one-minute electrification, with 
a continuous e.m.f. of from 100 to 500 volts, the conductor being 
maintained negative to the sheath or water. 


9323 Insulation Resistance of Multiple-Conductor Cables.—The insula- 
tion resistance of each conductor of a multiple-conductor cable shall 
be the insulation resistance measured from each conductor to all the 
other conductors in multiple with the sheath or water. 


Capacitance or Electrostatic Capacity 


9830* Expression of Capacitance.—Capacitance shall be expressed in 
microfarads. Linear capacitance, or the capacitance of unit length, 
shall be expressed in microfarads per unit length (kilometer, or mile, 
or one thousand feet), and shall be corrected to a temperature of 
15.5° C., using a temperature coefficient determined experimentally 
for the insulation under consideration. 

9331 Microfarads Constant.—The microfarads constant of an insulated 
conductor shall be the factor ‘‘K”’ in the following equation: 

og K 
BS r = 
O8 10 d 
where C = capacitance in microfarads per unit length. 
D = outside diameter of insulation. 
d = diameter of conductor. 
Unless otherwise stated, K will be assumed to refer to the mile 
unit of length. 

(0330) In the case of dry core paper insulated cables, the temperature coefficient of 

capacitance cannot be determined closely on account of variations in design and manufac- 


ture. Therefore no temperature corrections shall be applied to capacitance tests. Tests 
should be made at a temperature of 18.5° C. or higher. 
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TABLE 903 
Proposed Standard Cables 


(This table is offered for consideration but will not be recommended for final adop- 
tion until ratified by other societies interested.) 


Strands 
Total 
Individual wires nominal 

cross section Total 

Number & Nominal diam. Nominal circular diam. 
Size. See mils cir. mils. mils inches 

Note 4. 

127 No.8 128.5 16,510 2,097,000 1.671 
127 No. 9 114.4 13,090 1,662,000 1.487 
91 No.8 128.5 16,510 1,502,000 1.414 
91 No.9 114.4 13,090 1,191,000 1.258 
61 No.8 128.5 16,510 1,007,000 1.157 
61-121 mils 121.0 14,641 893,100 1.089 
61 No.9 114.4 13,090 798,500 1.030 
61-107 mils 107.0 11,449 698,400 . 963 
61 No. 10 101.9 10,380 633,200 917 
37-116 mils 116.0 13,456 497,900 .812 
37 No. 10 101.9 10,380 384,100 .713 
37-97 mils 97.0 9,409 348,100 .679 
37 No. 11 90.74 8,234 304,700 .635 
19 No.9 114.4 13,090 248,700 .572 
19-107 mils 107.0 11,449 217,500 .535 
19 No. 11 90.74 8,234 156,400 464 
19 No. 12 80.81 6,530 124,100 -404 
19 No. 13 71.96 5,178 98,380 . 360 
19 No. 14 64.08 4,107 78,030 .320 
7 No. 10 101.9 10,380 72,660 . 306 
7No.11 90.74 8,234 57,640 .272 

7 No. 12 80.81 6,530 45,710 . 242 

7 No. 14 64.08 4,107 28,750 .192 

7 No. 16 50.82 2,583 18,080 .152 

7 No. 18 40.30 1,624 11,370 121 

7 No. 20 31.96 1,022 7,154 .096 

7 No. 22 25.35 642.4 4,497 .076 

7 No. 24 20.10 404.0 2,828 .060 


Note 1. Nominal diameters and circular mils of the individual wires are taken from 
Table VI, circular No. 31 of the Bureau of Standards. ° 


Note 2, The variation of the mean diameter of any wires shall not exceed 1 per 
cent above or below the nominal diameter. 


Note 3. The variation of the total cross-section of the cable shall not exceed 1 per 
cent above or below the nominal crossesection. 


Note 4. Sizes are expressed as A. W. G, numbers except where diameters are 
given in mils. 
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9332 Measurement of Capacitance.—The capacitance of cable shall 
be measured with alternating current by comparison with a standard 
condenser. It is preferable that the measurement be made either 
at a frequency approximating that of operation or at a frequency 
giving results approximating those corresponding to the operating 

frequency or frequencies. 

$333 Capacitance of Paired Cables.—The capacitance of paired cables 
shall be measured between the two conductors of any pair, the 
other wires being connected to the sheath or ground. . 

9334 Capacitance of Multiple-Conductor Cables (not paired).—The 
capacitance of multiple conductor (not paired) cables shall be 
measured between conductors, and also between each conductor 
and the other conductors connected to the sheath or ground. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Stranding = 


9400* Proposed Standard Cables.—Insulated cables not requiring 
special flexibility shall be made of the number and size strands 
specified in Table 903. 

9401 Cables not Requiring Special Flexibility—Cables not requiring 
special flexibility and not made in accordance with §9400 shall be 
stranded in accordance with Table 904. 

TABLE 904 


Standard Stranding of Concentric-Lay Cables 
Number of Wires (See note 2) 


A B 
SIZE Sq. mm. Bare, insulated or Insulated cables 

(See note 1.) weatherproof for other than 

cables for aerial use. aerial use. 
2.0 Cir. Inches 1013 91 127 
i a3 ne 760 61 91 
1.0 L 507 61 61 
0.6 i“ 304 37 61 
0.5 x 253 37 37 
0.4 se 203 19 37 
0000 A. W. G. 107". 190r 7 (See note 3.)| 19 
00 se 67.4 7 19 
2 & 33.6 7 7 
7 and smaller 10.5 re 7 


Note 1. For intermediate sizes, use stranding for next larger size. 

Note 2. Conductors of 0000 A. W. G. and smaller are often made solid and this 
table of stranding should not be interpreted as excluding this practice. 

Note 3. Class A cable, sizes 0000 and 000 A. W. G., is usually made of 7 strands 
when bare and 19 strands when insulated or weatherproof. 


(9400) The basis of this rule is the use of strands of American Wire Gage sizes. To 
meet existing operating conditions, four sizes of strands other than American Wire Gage 
siges have been deemed necessary and their diameters are shown in mils, 
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9402* Flexible Cables.—Conductors of special flexibility should ordi- 
narily be made with wires of regular A.W.G. sizes, and rated by the 
number and size of wires. * The stranding of flexible cables is given 


in Table 905. 
TABLE 905 
Stranding of Flexible Cables 
Nearest Diam. Size of each wire : 
A.W.G. Circular of No.of |-—— Construction 
size mils cable, wires (see Note 3) 
(see Note 1)]|(see Note 2) mils Diam. 
A.W.G. mils 
ae 2039000 1885. 703 15.5 53.9 37 XK 19 
1816000 1779. f 16.0 50.8 ee 
1617000 1679. a 16.5 48.0 i“ 
1440000 1584. ne I7.0 45.3 nd 
1284000 1496. f 17.5 42.7 ue 
1103000 1372. 427 16.0 50.8 61 X7 
874600 1222. - 17.0 45.3 ee 
693600 1088. “4 18.0 40.3 me 
550000 969. 4 19.0 35.9 4 
436200 863. nd 20.0 32.0 s 
345900 768. e 21.0 28.5 e 
274300 684. ee 22.0 25.0 sy 
— 264600 671. 259 20.0 32.0 RY (o>. | 
0000 209800 598. ae 21.0 28.5 < 
000 171300 538. 133 19.0 35.9 19. 6xX 7 
00 135900 479. s 20.0 32.0 Le 
0 107700 427, cd 21.0 28.5 Bs 
1 82780 332. 91 20.5 30.2 Concentric 
2 65650 295. “ 21.5 26.9 “ 
3 52060 263. s 22.5 23.9 ee 
4 39190 228. 61 22.0 25.3 ss 
5 31080 203. s 23.0 22.6 ‘ss 
6 24650 J8L. a 24.0 20.1 vi 
8 17410 152. He 25.5 16.9 $ 
10 10560 118. 37 25.5 16.9 * 
12 6640 94. ce 27.5 13.4 oe 
14 4176 74. ne 29.5 10.6 € 
To equal 
Smaller Required 30.0 See Bunched 
Size 
Note 1. 


The A.W.G. cross-sectional areas except for 61 strands, are approximated 
within 2 per cent. In the case of 61 strand cables the approximation is 6 per cent. 

Note 2. Circular mils are based on theoretical diameters of A.W.G. sizes, which 
vary above or below values given in table by less than 0.1 mil. 


Note 3. ‘61 <7" in the rating of a rope-lay cable signifies 61 strands of 7 wires . 
each, 


(9402) Where necessary to closely approximate a regular size cable, the strands may be 
made of half-size wires from No. 15 to No. 30 A. W. G. 
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9403* Correction for Lay—Two per cent shall be taken as the standard 
increment of resistance and of mass, due to stranding. In cases 
where the lay is definitely known, the increment should be cal- 
culated and not assumed. 


Thickness of Insulation 


9405 Thickness of Insulation for Rubber Insulated Wires and Cables.— 
Unless special conditions warrant departures from this rule, the 
thickness of insulation for rubber compounds containing from 30 to 
40 per cent of Hevea rubber, shall be in accordance with Table 906. 


TABLE 906 


Thickness of Insulation 


30 to 40 per cent Hevea Rubber Compound 
Recommended Walls of Insulation, 64ths. Inch. 


Working pressure, volts alternating 


Size 
A. W. G. Sq. 600 
or mm. or |1500/2500/3500/5000/6000}7000/8000/9000}10000)11000 


Cir. Mils less 
14-8 2.08-8.37 3 6 8 | 10] 12 | 14] 16 | 18} 20 | 22 24 
7-2 10.6-33.6 | 4 7] 9110] 12) 14 ]16/] 18] 20] 22 | 24 
1—0000 42.4-107 5 8 | 10°} 10 | 12 | 14 |-16 | 18 | 20 | 22 24 


250,000— 
500,000 127-253 6 9 | 10 | 11 | 12 | 14 | 16] 18 | 20 | 22 24 


550,000-— 
1,000,000 279-507 7} 10} 10 | 12 | 12 | 14] 16 | 18 | 20 | 22 24 


1,250,000— 
2,000,000 633-1013 8|10/] 10 | 12 | 14 | 16 | 18} 18 | 20} 22 24 


Notes. In multiple conductor cables, the thickness of insulation on each conductor 
shall be based on the highest r. m. s. voltage between the conductor and the outside of 
this insulation. The above table is based upon alternating voltages of commercial 
frequencies. For voltages over 600, the insulation thickness for direct-current cable 
has not been established. For intermediate sizes the insulation thickness should be 
the same as for the next larger sizes. 
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CHAPTER x 2 
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CHAPTER XI. 
STANDARDS FOR ILLUMINATION 


This chapter consists of extracts from the Report of the Committee 
on Nomenclature and Standards of the Illuminating Engineering Society 
for the year 1918. It is here included by permission. 


General 


11000 Radiant flux, @, is the rate of flow of radiation evaluated with 
reference to energy, and is expressed in ergs per second or in watts. 


11001 Luminous flux, F, is the rate of flow of radiation evaluated with 
reference to visual sensation, and is expressed in lumens. 


11002 Visibility, Ky , of radiation of a particular wave-length is the ratio 
of the luminous flux at that wave-length to the corresponding radiant 
flux. 

Defining equation: 
Fy 


K = 
nN Dy, 


11003* The Mechanical equivalent of light is the ratio of radiant flux 
to luminous flux for the wave-length of maximum visibility, and is 
expressed in ergs per second per lumen, or in watts per lumen. It is 
the reciprocal of the maximum visibility. 


11004 Luminosity of a particular wave-length is the product of the 
visibility of that wave-length and the corresponding ordinate of the 
spectral curve of radiant flux, and is represented by the ordinate of 
the spectral curve of luminous flux. This curve is called the 
spectral luminosity curve and is different with different sources. 


11005 The Luminous efficiency of any source is the ratio of the 
luminous flux to the radiant flux from the source and is expressed in 
lumens per watt. 


11006 Luminous intensity 7, of a source of light in a given direction 
is the solid angular density of the luminous flux emitted by the source 
in the direction considered, when the flux involved acts as far as 
computation and measurements are concerned, as if it came from a 


(11003). This term has been used in a variety of senses. As here defined it refers only to 
the minimum mechanical equivalent of light. The reciprocal of this quantity is some- 
times called the luminous equivalent of radiation. 


“\) 
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point. Or, it is the flux per unit solid angle from that source in the 

direction considered. The flux from any source of dimensions which 

are negligibly small by comparison with the distance at which it 

is observed, may be treated as if it were emitted from a point. 
Defining equation: 


d 
7 ia fi 
dw 
or, if the intensity is uniform, 
F 
4 = 
(69) 


where W is the solid angle. 


11007 Illumination, E£, of a surface at any point is the luminous flux 


density on the surface at that point, or the flux per unit of in- 
tercepting area. ; 
Defining equation: 


E= GF 
dS 
or, when uniform, 
F 
E = — 
Ss 


. 


where 5S is the area of the intercepting surface. 
11008* Candle is the unit of luminous intensity maintained by the 
national laboratories of France, Great Britain and the United States. 


11009 Candlepower, cp., is luminous intensity expressed in candles. 


11010* Lumen, /., is the unit of luminous flux equal to the fluxemitted 
in a unit solid angle (steradian) by a point source of unit candle- 
power. 


11011 Lux is a unit of illumination equal to one lumen per square 
meter. Using the centimeter as the unit of length, the unit of ill- 
umination is one lumen per square centimeter, for which Blondel 
has proposed the name phot. One millilumen per square centimeter 
(milliphot) is more useful as a practical unit. One foot-candle is one 
lumen per square foot, and is equal to 1.0764 milliphots. The milli- 
phot is recommended for scientific records. 


11012 Brightness of an element of a luminous surface may be expressed 
in either of two ways: (a) in terms of intensity, J, (b) in terms of 
flux, F. 

(a) Brightness in terms of the luminous intensity J (or candle- 
power) per unit of projected area of the surface (candlepower bright- 
ness) corresponds to the 


(11008). This unit, which is used alsoby many other countries, has frequently been re- 


ferred to as the international candle. 
(11010) A uniform source of one candlepower emits 4m lumens. 
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Age 
: : fos 
defining equation, bI Psicaab 
where @ is the angle between the normal to the surface and the line 


of sight. 

(b) Brightness in terms of the flux, F, proceeding from a unit area 
of the surface, on the assumption that the surface is a perfect diffuser; 
i. ¢., that it obeys the cosine law of emission or reflection, (lumen 
brightness) corresponds to the 

; dF 
defining equation, by = are 
(perfect diffusion assumed). 

The units in which brightness is measured according to (a) and 

(b) differ only in numerical value. 


11013 Lambert, LZ, is the unit of brightness in the lumen system. 
The lambert is the brightness of a perfectly diffusing surface 
emitting or reflecting one lumen per square centimeter. For 
most purposes the millilambert, 0.001 lambert, is the preferable 
practical unit. 

To say that the brightness of a surface as viewed from a given 
point is » lamberts, signifies that its brightness is the same as that of 
a perfectly diffusing surface emitting or reflecting m lumens per 
square centimeter. 

In practice no surface obeys exactly the cosine law of emission or 
reflection; hence the brightness of a surface generally is not uniform 
but varies somewhat with the angle at which it is viewed. 

A perfectly diffusing surface emitting one lumen per square foot 
will have a brightness of 1.076 millilamberts. 

Brightness expressed in candles per square centimeter may be 
reduced to lamberts by multiplying by m= 3.14. 

Brightness expressed in candles per square inch may be reduced to 
lamberts by multiplying by 7/6.45 = 0.487. 


Surfaces and Media Modifying Luminous Flux 


11020 Diffusing surfaces and media are those which break up the in- 
cident flux and distribute it more or less in accordance with the 
cosine law, as for example, white plaster and opal glass. 


11021 Redirecting surfaces and media are those which change the direc- 
tion of the luminous flux in a definite manner; as for example, a 
mirror or a lens. 


11022 Scattering surfaces and media are those which redirect the 
luminous flux and break it up into a multiplicity of separate pencisl; 
as for example, ripple glass, reflecting or transmitting. 


11028* Reflection factor, of a body p,isthe ratio of the flux reflected by 
the body to the flux incident upon it. The reflection from a 


a a ee eh a en ae 

(11023) (11024)(11025) These terms are introduced to teplace the more commonly used 
terms, Coefficient of reflection, Coefficient of absorption, Coefficient of transmission, which 
latter terms refer to the specific properties of materials rather than to the behavior of 
bodies under specified conditions, such as angle of incidence, etc. 
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body may be regular, diffuse or mixed. In regular reflection 
the flux is reflected at an angle of reflection equal to the angle 
of incidence. In diffuse reflection the flux is reflected in all 
directions. In perfectly diffuse reflection, the distribution of the 
reflected flux is in accordance with Lambert’s cosine law. In most 
practical cases, there is a superposition of regular and diffuse reflec- 
tion. 

11024* Absorption factor, of a body a, is the ratio of the flux absorbed 
by the body to the flux incident upon it. 

11025* Transmission factor, of a body T, is the ratio of the flux trans- 
mitted by the body to the flux incident upon it. 


ptae+T=1 


Illumination 


11030 Unidirectional illumination ona surface is that produced by a 
single light source of relatively small dimensions. It is character- 
ized by the fact that a small opaque object placed near the ill- 
uminated surface casts a sharp shadow. 


11031 Miultidirectional illumination on a surface is that produced by 
several separated light sources of relatively small area. It is 
characterized by the fact that a small opaque object placed near 
the illuminated surface casts several shadows. 


11032 Diffused illumination is that produced either by primary or 
secondary light sources having dimensions relatively large with 
respect to the distance from the point illuminated, and scattering 
light in all directions. It is characterized by relative lack of 
shadow. Diffused illumination may be derived principally 
from a single direction as in the light from a skylit window or from all 
directions as in the open air. Perfectly diffused illumination on a 
surface is shadowless. 

In any practical case*of illumination on a surface there is usually 
a mixture of the above types. 


11033 Coefficient of utilization of an illumination installation on a 
given plane is the total flux received by that plane divided by the 
total flux from the lamps illuminating it. When not otherwise spec- 
ified, the plane of reference is assumed to be a horizontal plane 30 in- 
ches: (76 cm.) from the floor. 

11084 Variation factor of an illumination installation is the ratio of 
either the maximum or minimum illumination on a given plane to 
the average illumination on that plane. 

11035 Variation range of illumination on a given plane is the ratio of 
the maximum illumination to the minimum illumination on that 
plane. 

11086 Hemispherical ratio for a given lighting unit is the ratio of the 
luminous flux in the upper hemisphere to that in the lower hemi- 
sphere. é 
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11037 Brightness ratio is the ratio of the brightness of any two surfaces. 
When the two surfaces are opposed, the brightness ratio is commonly 
called the ‘‘brightness contrast.” 


Illuminants 


11040 The output of all illuminants should be expressed in lumens. 


11041 Illuminants should be rated upon a lumen basis rather than a 
candlepower basis. 

11042 Lamp efficiency is the ratio of the luminous flux output to the 
power input. 

11043 The lamp efficiency or specific output of electric lamps should 
be stated in terms of lumens per watt.and that of illuminants depend- 
ing upon combustion should be stated in lumens per British thermal 
unit per hour. 

11044 The power consumption of auxiliary devices which are necess- 
arily employed in circuit with a lamp should be included in the input 
of the lamp. For example, the watts lost in the ballast resistance 
of an arc lamp are properly chargeable to the lamp. 

11045 The specific consumption of an electric lamp is its watt con- 
sumption per lumen. ‘‘Watts per candle” is a term used commerc- 
ially in connection with electric incandescent lamps, and denotes 
watts per mean horizontal candle. 

11046 Life Tests.—Electric incandescent lamps of a given type 
may be assumed to operate under comparable conditions only 
when their lumens per watt consumed are the same. Life test 
results, in order to be compared, must be either conducted under, or 
reduced to, comparable conditions of operation. 

11047 In comparing different luminous sources not only should their 
candlepower be compared, but also their relative form, brightness, 
distribution of illumination and character of light. 


Lamp Accessories 


11048 A reflector is an appliance the chief use of which is to redirect 
the luminous flux of alamp ina desired direction or directions. 

11049 A shade is an appliance the chief use of which is to di- 
minish or to interrupt the flux of a lamp in certain directions where 


such flux is not desirable. The function of a shade is commonly 
combined with that of a reflector. 


11050 A globe is an enclosing appliance of clear or diffusing 
material the chief use of which is either to protect the lamp or to 
diffuse its light. 

Photometry 


11060 Performance curve is a curve representing the behavior of a lamp 
in any particular (candlepower, consumption, etc.) at different 
periods during its life. 

11061 Characteristic curve is a curve expressing a relation between two 


variable properties of a luminous source, as candlepower and volts, 
candlepower and rate of fuel consumption, etc. 


as 
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11062 Mean horizontal candlepower of a lamp is the average candle 
power in the horizontal plane passing through the luminous center 
of the lamp. 

It is here assumed that the lamp (or other light source) is mounted 
in the usual manner, or, as in the case of an incandescent lamp, with 
its axis of symmetry vertical. 

11063 Mean spherical candlepower of a lamp is the average candle- 
power of a lamp in all directions in space. It is equal to the total 
luminous flux of the lamp in lumens divided by 4 7r. 

11064 Mean hemispherical candlepower of a lamp (upper or lower) 
is the average candlepower of alampin the hemisphere considered. 
It is equal to the total luminous flux emitted by the lamp in that 
hemisphere divided by 2 7. 

11065 Mean zonal candlepower of a lamp isthe average candlepower 
of a lamp over the given zone. It is equal to the total luminous 
flux emitted by the lamp in that zone divided—by the solid angle 
of the zone. 

11066* Spherical reduction factor of a lamp is the ratio of the mean 
spherical to the mean horizontal candlepower of the lamp. 


TABLE 1100 
11067 Photometric Units and Abbreviations. 
‘ Abbrev- 
Symbols and iation 
Photometric defining for name 
‘quantity Name of unit equations of unit 
1. Luminous flux Lumen F.y lis 
2. Luminous Fit d 
intensity { Candle l= ae T =i cp. 
= aE Phot, foot- 
y dF if 
Sey ig caaroee { candle, lux E = est ce cos 0. ph. fe. 
{ Phot-second Et 
4. Exposure Micro phot- phs. pM phs. 
second 
Apparent candle 
per sq. cm. Gal 
1 iS Sa = 
5. Brightness EDs NG ae dS cos 6 
per sq. in. 
dF 
b SS SS Le mL. 
Lambert H qs 
6. Reflection factor — p = 
7. Absorption factor — a a 


(11066), In the case of a uniform point-source, this factor would be unity,and for a 


straight cylindrical filament obeying the cosine law it would bew/4. 
* Perfect diffusion assumed. 
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8. Transmission factor a 7 
9. Mean spherical candlepower sep. 


10. Mean lower hemispherical candlepower lep. 

11. Mean upper hemispherical candlepower __ucp. 

12. Mean zonal candlepower zcp. 

13. Mean horizontal candlepower mhe. 

14. 1 lumen is emitted by 0.07958 spherical candlepower. 

15. 1 spherical candlepower emits 12.57 lumens. 

16. llux = 1 lumen incident per square meter = 0.0001 phot = 0.1 
milliphot. 

17. 1 phot = 1 lumen incident per square centimeter = 10,000 
lux = 1,000 milliphots =_ 1,000,000 microphots. 

18. 1 milliphot = 0.001 phot = 0.929 foot-candle. 

19. 1 foot-candle = 1 lumen incident per square foot = 1.076 
milliphots = 10.76 lux. 

20. 1 lambert = 1 lumen emitted per square centimeter of a perfectly 
diffusing surface. 

21. 1 millilambert = 0.001 lambert. 

22.*1 lumen, emitted, per square foot = 1.076 millilamberts. 

23.*1 millilambert = 0.929 lumen, emitted, per square foot. 

24. 1 lambert = 0.3183 candle per square centimeter = 2.054 
candles per square inch. c 

25. 1 candle per square centimeter = 3.1416 lamberts. 

26. 1 candle per square inch = 0.487 lambert = 487 millilamberts. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
STANDARDS FOR TELEPHONY AND TELEGRAPHY 


Many of the following definitions are tentative and not yet fully 
established. Criticisms and suggestions, addressed to the Secretary 
of the Standards Committee, will be welcomed. Some of the defini- 
tions are specific to telephony, and differ in detail from similar 
definitions appearing in other parts of the rules. 


DEFINITIONS 
Line Circuits 
12000 Ground-Return Circuit—A ground-return circuit is a circuit 
consisting of one or more metallic conductors in parallel, with the 
circuit completed through the earth. 
12001 Metallic Circuit—A metallic circuit is a circuit of which the 
earth forms no part. 
12002 Two-Wire Circuit—A two-wire circuit is a metallic circuit 
formed by two parallel conductors insulated from each other. 


12003 Superposed Circuit—A superposed circuit is an additional cir- 
cuit obtained from a circuit normally required for another service, 
and in such a manner that the two services can be given simultane- 
ously without mutual interference. 


12004 Phantom Circuit—A phantom circuit is a superposed circuit, 
each side of which consists of the two conductors of a two-wire 
circuit in parallel. 


12005 Side Circuit.—A side circuit is a two-wire circuit forming one 
side of a phantom circuit. 

12006 Non-Phantomed Circuit—A non-phantomed circuit is a two- 
wire circuit, which is not arranged for use as the side of a phan- 
tom circuit. 

12007 Simplexed Circuit—A simplexed circuit is a two-wire telephone 
circuit, arranged for the superposition of a single ground-return sig- 
nalling circuit operating over the wires in parallel. 

12008 Composited Circuit—A composited circuit is a two-wire tele- 
phone circuit, arranged for the superposition on each of its component 
metallic conductors, of a single independent ground-return signalling 
circuit. 

12009 Quadded or Phantomed Cable.—A quadded or phantomed cable 
is a cable adapted for the use of phantom circuits. 


12010 Simplex Circuit.—A simplex circuit in telegraphy is one arranged 
for operation in one direction at one time. 


12011. Duplex Circuit—A duplex circuit in telegraphy is one arranged 
for simultaneous operation in opposite directions. 
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12012 Diplex Circuit.—A diplex circuit in telegraphy is one arranged 
for the simultaneous transmission of two messages in the same 
direction. 


12013 Quadruplex Circuit—A quadruplex circuit in telegraphy is one 
arranged for the simultaneous transmission of two messages in each 
direction. 


12014 Multiplex Circuit—A multiplex circuit in telegraphy is one 
arranged for the simultaneous transmission of one or more messages 
in both directions. Both duplex and quadruplex are examples of 
multiplex whereas diplex is not. 


12016 Linear Electrical Constants.—The linear electrical constants of 
a line are the electrical constants per unit length of the line, e. g. 
linear resistance, linear inductance, etc. 


12016 Smooth Line.—A smooth line is a line whose electric elements 
are all continuously and uniformly distributed throughout its length. 


12017* Periodic Line.—A periodic line is a line consisting of successive 
similar sections in each of which one or more electric elements are 
not distributed uniformly. As examples of periodic lines are (1) 
loaded lines and (2) artificial lines consisting of successive similar 
sections of lumped constants. 


12018 Equivalent Smooth Line.—An equivalent smooth line of a 
periodic line is a smooth line having the same electrical behavior as 
the periodic line, at a given single frequency, when measured at 
terminals or at corresponding section junctions. 


12019 Equivalent Periodic Line—An equivalent periodic line of a 
smooth line is a periodic line having the same electrical behavior, for 
an assumed single frequency, as the smooth line, when measured at 
terminals or at corresponding section junctions. The terms conju- 
gate smooth line and conjugate periodic line are also sometimes used. 


12020 Composite Line-——A composite line is a line consisting of a 
plurality of successive sections having different linear electrical con- 
stants, as in the case where an underground cable section is joined to 
an overhead open-wire section. 


12021 Loaded Line.—A loaded line is one in which the normal re- 
actance of the circuit has been altered for the purpose of increasing 
its transmission efficiency. | 


12022 Series Loaded Line.—A series loaded line is one in which the 
normal reactance has been altered by reactance serially applied. 


12023 Shunt Loaded Line.—A shunt loaded line is one in which the 


normal reactance of the circuit has been altered by reactance applied 
in shunt across the circuit. 


(12017) The term periodic in this definition refers to the line constants and not to time 
relations. 
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12024 Continuous Loading.—A continuous loading is a series loading 
in which the added inductance is uniformly distributed along the 
conductors. 


12025* Coil Loading.—A coil loading is one in which the normal induc- 
tance is altered by the insertion of lumped inductance in the circuit 
at intervals, 


Circuit Constants and Characteristics 


12050 Damping of a Circuit——The damping at a given point in a circuit 
from which the source of energy has been withdrawn, is the pro- 
gressive diminution in the effective value of electromotive force 
and current at that point resulting from the withdrawal of elec- 
trical energy. 


12061* Damping Constant—The damping constant of a circuit is a 
measure of the ratio of the dissipative to the reactive component of 
its admittance or impedance. : 

12062* Mutual Impedance.—The mutual impedance for single fre- 
quency alternating currents, between a pair of terminals and a 
second pair of terminals of a network, under any given condition, is 
the negative ratio of the electromotive force produced between either 
pair of terminals on open circuit to the current flowing between the 
other pair of terminals. 

12053* Self-Impedance.—The self-impedance between a pair of ter- 
minals of a network, under any given condition, is the ratio of the 
electromotive force applied across the terminals to the entering 
current. : 

12054* Characteristic Impedance.—The characteristic impedance of a 
line is the ratio of the applied electromotive force to the resulting 
steady-state current upon a line of infinite length and uniform struc- 
ture, or of periodic recurrent structure. 


(12025) This lumped inductance may be applied either in series or in shunt. 

As commonly understood, coil loading is a series loading, in which the lumped inductance 
is applied at unifermly spaced recurring intervals. 

(12051) Applied to the admittance of a condenser or other simple circuit having capacity 
reactance, the damping constant for a harmonic electromotive force of given frequency is 
the ratio of the conductance G, of the condenser or simple circuit at that frequency to twice 
the capacitance, C, of the condenser at the same frequency, (G/ 2 C). 

Applied to the reactance of a coil or other simple circuit having inductive reactance, the 
damping constant for a harmonic current of a given frequency is the ratio of the resistance, 
R, of the coil or circuit at that frequency to twice the inductance, L, at the same frequency 
(R/2L). 

(12052) A receiving-end impedance is an example of a mutual impedance. 

Single frequency voltages and currents are here supposed to be represented by complex 
numbers. Their ratio is therefore a complex number. 

(12053) Single frequency voltages and currents are here supposed to be represented 
by complex numbers. Their ratio is therefore a complex number. : ; 

(12054) In practise, the terms (1) line impedance, (2) surge impedance, (3) iterative 
impedance, (4) sending-end impedance, (5) initial sending-end impedance, (6) final sending- 
end impedance, (7) natural impedance and (8) free impedance, have apparently been more 
or less indefinitely and indiscriminately used as synonyms with what is here defined as 
“characteristic impedance.” 

Single frequency voltages and currents are here supposed to be represented by complex 
numbers. Their ratio is therefore a complex number. ; 
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12055* Sending-End Impedance.—The sending-end impedance of a line 
is the ratio of the applied electromotive force to the resulting steady- 
state current at the point where the electromotive force is applied. 


12056* Propagation Constant.—The propagation constant of a uniform 
line, or section of a line of periodic recurrent structure, is the natural 
logarithm of the ratio of the steady-state currents at various points 
separated by unit length in a uniform line of infinite length, or at 
successive corresponding points in a line of recurrent structure of 
infinite length. The ratio is determined by dividing the value of the 
current at the point nearer the transmitting end by the value of the 
current at the point more remote. 

12057 Attenuation Constant.—The attenuation constant for a single 
frequency is the real part of the propagation constant taken at that 
frequency. 

12058 Wave-Length Constant—MThe wave-length constant is the 
imaginary part of the propagation constant. 

12059 Standard Cable.—A standard cable is an ideal uniform line in 
terms of which the attenuation of a line or network may be specified. 
It is characterized by the following constants: Linear resistance, 88 
ohms per loop mile (54.7 ohms per loop km.). Linear capacitance 
between wires 0.054 microfarad per loop mile (0.03355 microfarad 
per loop km.). Linear inductance and linear leakance, 0. 


Equivalent Circuits 
12102*° Equivalent Circuit——An equivalent circuit is a simple network of 
series and shunt impedances, which, at a given frequency, is the 
approximate electrical equivalent of a complex network. 
12108* 9 ‘'T”’ Equivalent Circuit.—A ‘'T”’ equivalent circuit is a triple-star 
or “Y”’ connection of three impedances externally equivalent to a 
complex network. See Fig. 12-1 for symbol. 


Fic. 12-1 


12104* “J” Equivalent Circuit—An ‘‘J" equivalent circuit is a connec- 
tion of five impedances in the form shown in Fig. 12-2, which is ex- 
ternally equivalent to a complex network. It differs from the ‘‘T"’ 
equivalent circuit in that the impedances are arranged symmetrically 


(12055) See note under ‘Characteristic Impedance,” In case the line is of infinite 
length of uniform structure or of periodic recurrent structure, the sending- 
and the characteristic impedance are the same. 

Single frequency voltages and currents are here supposed to be represented by complex 
numbers. Their ratio is therefore a complex number. 

(12056) Single frequency voltages and currents are here supposed to be represented 
by complex numbers. Their ratio is therefore a complex number. 

(12102 to 12106 Incl.) As ordinarily considered, the simple networks as defined, are the 
electrical equivalents of complex networks only with respect to definite pairs of term 


end impedance 


inals. 
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on the two sides of the circuit, which is often desirable in connec- 
tion with practical problems, as indicating that the circuit is bal- 
anced with respect to ground. 


Fie.-12-2 


12105* “II” Equivalent Circuit—A “II” equivalent circuit is a delta 
connection of three impedances externally equivalent to a complex 
network. It is also called a ‘‘U"’ equivalent circuit. See Fig. 12-3 
for symbol. 


: Byre.12-3 


12106* ‘“O”’ Equivalent Circuit—An ‘‘O”’ equivalent circuit is a con- 
nection of four impedances in the form shown in Fig. 12-4, externally 
equivalent to a complex network. It differs from the II equivalent 
circuit in that the impedances are arranged symmetrically on the 
two sides of the circuit, which is often desirable in connection with 
practical problems, as indicating that the circuit is balanced with 
respect to ground. 


Fic. 12-4 


Telephony 
12200 Manual Telephone System.—A manual telephone system is one 
- in which the calling party gives his order to an operator who com- 
pletes the call directly by hand, either with or without the assist- 
ance of one or more additional operators. 

12201 Automatic or Full Mechanical Telephone System.—An automatic 
or full mechanical telephone system is one in which the calling party 
is enabled to complete a call by remote-control switches without the 
aid of an operator. 
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12202 Semi-Automatic or Semi-Mechanical Telephone System.— A 
semi-automatic or semi-mechanical telephone system is one in which 
the calling party gives his order to an operator who completes the 
call through remote-control switches. 

12203 Telephone Exchange.—A telephone exchange consists of one or 
more central offices with associated plant, by means of which tele- 
phone service is rendered in a specified local community. 

12204 Telephone Exchange Area or District—A telephone exchange 
area or district is the area or district served by a telephone exchange. 

12205 Central Office.—A central office is a switching center for inter- 
connecting lines terminating therein. 

12206 Toll Central Office.—A toll central office is one in which toll and 
long distance lines terminate. 

12207 Local Central Office.—A local central office is one in which sub- 
scriber’s lines terminate. 

12208 Private Branch Exchange (Generally Abbreviated ‘‘P. B. X.’’).— 
A private branch exchange is a telephone system generally installed 
on the premises of a subscriber, including a switchboard and _ ex- 

e tension sets, and connected toa central office, affording intercom- 
munication between the extension sets and also between these setsand 
the central office. 

12209 Private Exchange.—A private exchange is one which serves one 
business organization or individual, and is not connected to a central 
office. 

12210 Private Automatic Exchange.—A private automatic exchange is 
an automatic exchange which serves one business organization or 
individual, and is not connected to a central office. 

12211 Subscriber Set (Often Abbreviated to ‘‘Subset”).—A subscriber 
set is an assembly of apparatus for sending and receiving telephone 
calls. 

12212 Subscriber Station (Often Abbreviated to ‘‘Substation”).— A 
subscriber station is an installed subscriber set connected to a cen- 
tral office for the purpose of sending and receiving telephone calls. 

12213 Pay Station.—A pay station is a subscriber station available for 
the-use of the public on the payment of a fee. The fee may be either 
deposited in a coin box or paid to an attendant. 


12214 Toll Station—A toll station is a pay station located outside of a 
local service area and affording toll and long distance service only. 


12215 Subscriber line or Subscriber Loop—A subscriber line or sub- 


scriber loop is the wire connection between a subscriber station and the 
central office. 


12216 Subscriber Line Circuit—A subscriber line circuit isa subscriber 
line with its associated individual central office apparatus. 


12217 Individual Line.—An individual line is a subscriber line which 


connects one subscriber station to a central office, though it may have 
one or more extension sets. 
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12218 Party Line.—A party line is a subscriber line which connects two 
or more subscriber stations to a central office. 

12219 Tip Side or Tip Wire, Ring side or Ring Wire.—The tip side or 
Wire, or the ring side or wire, is that conductor of a circuit which is 
associated with the corresponding member of a jack. 

12220 Negative Side or Negative Wire, Positive side or Positive Wire.— 
The negative side or wire, or the positive side or wire, is that con- 
ductor of a circuit which is normally connected to the corresponding 
pole of a battery. 

12221 Main Distributing Frame.—A main distributing frame is a struc- 
ture for terminating the permanent inside and outside wires of a 
central office and for effecting flexible junctions between them. 

12222 Intermediate Distributing Frame.—An intermediate distributing 
frame is a structure for terminating permanent inside wires of acen- 
tral office and for effecting flexible junctions between them. 

12223 Switchboard.—A switchboard is an assemblage of apparatus in a 
coordinate structure for switching talking and signaling circuits. 
12224 Switchboard Section.—A switchboard section is an element or 

unit one or more of which constitutes a complete manual switchboard. 

12225 Operating Room.—An operating room is a room which contains 
a manual switchboard and associated apparatus. 

12226 Combination Current.—A combination current consists ot two or 
more currents of different characterisitics in the same circuit. As 
ordinarily used the term refers to currents whose characteristics 
are steadily maintained, as for example, a combination of direct cur- 
rent and an alternating current. 

12227 Manual Ringing.— Manual ringing is ringing which is affected by 
and continues with the operation of a key. 

12228 Machine Ringing.— Machine ringing is intermittent and is caused 
to act periodically by the apparatus itself. 

12229 Superimposed Ringing Current.—A superimposed ringing current 
is a combination current for ringing, consisting of a direct and an 
alternating current. 

12230 Pulsating Ringing Current.—A pulsating ringing current is a 
current for ringing in which the succeeding impulses are separated by 
intervals approximately equal to those of the impulses themselves. 

12231 Harmonic Selective Signaling Harmonic selective signaling em- 
ploys devices tuned mechanically or electrically to the frequency of 
the ringing current, so that each device will not operate when re- 
ceiving current intended to operate another device. 

12232 Multiple Harmonic Signaling.—Multiple harmonic signaling 
employs frequencies which are integral multiples of the lowest 
frequency. 

12233 Non-Multiple Harmonic Signaling.—Non-Multiple harmonic 
signaling employs frequencies which are not integral multiples of the 
lowest frequency. 

12234 ‘To Call’’.—‘‘To call’’ is to originate a telephone call. 
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12235 ‘‘To Dial’’.—‘‘To dial” a number is to use a dial type of calling 
device in order to control automatic switches. 

12236 “To Set Up’.—‘‘To set up’’ a number is to use a key type or 
multiple lever type of calling device in order to control automatic 
switches. 

12237 Calling Device.—A calling device is an apparatus by means of 
which automatic switches are controlled for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a connection. 

12238 Calling Party.—A calling party is a person who originates a tele- 
phone call. 


12239 Called Party.—A called party is the person who answers when a 
station is called. 

12240 Reverting Call—A reverting call is one between two stations on 
the same subscriber line. 


12241 Telephone Traffic—Telephone traffic is the aggregate volume of 
communication handled in a given time. 


12242 “Busy’.—‘‘Busy”’ is the condition of a line or an apparatus when 
it is in use. 

12243 Free.—Free is the condition of a line or an apparatus when it is 
notinuse. Free is the opposite of busy. 


12244 “To Make Busy’’.—“‘To make busy”’ is to cause a line or an 
apparatus to appear to be busy. 

12245 ‘‘To Release” or to ‘‘Disconnect.—''To release”’ or ‘‘to disconnect” 
is to terminate a telephone connection by disengaging the apparatus. 

12246 ‘To Clear’’.— To clear’’ is to restore a line or an apparatus to 
the free condition. 

12247 Trunk.—A trunk is the wire connection between switching de- 
vices or central offices. 

12248 Trunk Circuit—A trunk circuit is a trunk with its associated 
individual apparatus. 

12249 Trunked Call.—A trunked call is one which employs an inter- 
office trunk or a trunk between two switchboard positions. 

12250 MRelay.—A relay is a device by means of which contacts in one 
circuit are operated by a change in conditions in the same circuit 
or in one or more associated circuits. (See Rule 4016 Standard- 
ization Rules, A. I. E. E., 1918). 

12251 Polar Relay.—A polar relay is a relay which operates in response 
to a change in the direction of the current in the controlling circuit. 

12252 Quick Operating Relay.—A quick operating relay is one which 
operates its contacts within a specified brief time limit. 

12253 Quick Release Relay.—A quick release relay is one whichreleases 
its contacts within a specified brief time limit. 

12264 Quick Acting Relay.—A quick acting relay is one which has the 
properties of both a quick operating and a quick release relay. 
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12255 Slow Operating Relay.—A slow operating relay is one which will 
not operate until after a specified delay. 


12256 Slow Release Relay.—A slow release relay is one which when 
operated will not release until after a specified delay. 


12257 Slow Acting Relay.—A slow acting relay is one which has the 
properties of both a slow operating and a slow release relay. 


12258 Line Relay.—A line relay is one whose coil is normally in the line 
circuit. 


12259 Cut-Off Relay.—A cut-off relay is one which when operated dis- 
connects from a line apparatus normally connected to it. 


12260 Relay Coil Section.—A relay coil section is one of two or more 


windings of a coilonone.and the same core. The several sections 
may be concentric or placed side by side on the core. - 


12261 *Tension Spring.—A tension spring is oné which functions to 
exert mechanical pressure but does not carry an electrical current. 
12262 Contact Spring.—A contact spring is one which takes an elec- 

trical part in switching a circuit. 

12263 Main Contact Spring—A main contact spring is one which may 
switch a circuit between two or more other contact springs. 

12264 Armature Spring.—An armature spring is the first of a group to be 
moved by the armature. It may or may not be a main contact 
spring. 

12265 Plunger Spring.—Aplunger spring is the first of a group to be 
moved by the plunger. : 

12266 Impulse Springs.—Impulse springs are those which act to make 
or break a circuit for the purpose of sending impulses. 5 

12267 Make-Before-Break Contact Springs (Abbreviation ‘‘M. B. B.’’).— 
make-before-break contact springs are those in which the main 
spring touches the front contact before it breaks away from the 
back contact. Also called a continuity preserving contact. 

12268 Back Contact Spring.—A back contact spring is one against which 
the main contact spring rests when in the normal position. 


12269 Front Contact Spring.—A front contact spring is oneagainst which 
the main contact spring rests when in the operated position. 


12270 Automatic Signaling.—Automatic signaling is affected without 
the aid of an operator. 


12271 Automatic Switch.—An automatic switch is a remote control 
device for controlling talking or signaling circuits. 


12272 Finder Switch.—A finder switch is a switch connected to one of a 
smaller number of circuits and which finds automatically a circuit 
out of a larger number of circuits from whence the signal comes. 


12273 Line Switch.—A line switch is a switch connected to one of a 
larger number of circuits from which a signal comes and which finds 
automatically a circuit out of a smaller number of circuits. 


Z 
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12274 Selector Switch.—A selector switch is a switch whose duty is to 
select a particular group of trunks and one trunk of the group selected. 
In particular cases, one of these functions may be omitted. 


12275 Connector Switch or Final Selector—A connector switch or 
final selector is a switch whose duty is to establish a connection with 
the called line. It is usually operated by the last digit or digits of 
the call number. 


12276 Switch Frame.—A switch frame is a structure for mounting an 
assembly of switching apparatus which may be integral therewith. 


12277 Section of Switches.—A-section of switches, considered from a 
trunking standpoint, is a group of adjacent switches whose banks are 
multipled together. 

12278 Switchroom. A switchroom is a room which contains an as- 
semblage of automatic switches and associated apparatus. 

12279 Bank Wires.—Bank wires are those wires which multsple ad- 
jacent switch banks to each other. 


12280 Bank Cable.—A bank cable is one which connects a switch 
bank to a terminal rack. 


12281 _ Multiple Cable——A multiple cable is one which multiples to- 
gether two or more sections of switch banks by connecting together 
their terminals. 


12282 Impulse.—An impulse is any sudden change of brief duration 
produced in the current of a circuit. 


12283 Make Impulse.—A make impulse is an impulse due to a tempo- 
rary flow of current. 


12284 Break Impulse——A break impulse is an impulse due to a tem- 
porary interruption of current. 


12285 Impulse Frequency.—The impulse frequency is the number of 
impulses occurring per second. The reciprocal of this is the impulse 
period. 

12286 Impulse Period—The impulse period is the period of time in- 
cluded between the corresponding points in periodically recording 
impulses. It thus corresponds to the period of alternating current. 


12287 Impulse Ratio.—Impulse ratio is the ratio of duration of an im- 
pulse to the impulse period. ; 


12288 Impulse Circuit—An impulse circuit is one through which im- 
pulses are transmitted. 


12289 Telephone Impulse Repeater.—A telephone impulse repeater is a 
device for repeating impulses from one line circuit into another 
and for performing other duties. 


12290 Supervisory Signal.—A supervisory signal is a device for attract- 
ing attention of an attendant to a duty in connection with sWwitch- 
ing apparatus or its accessories. This includes cord supervisory 
lamps on a manual switchboard and the supervisory lamps in an 
automatic exchange which indicates that a switch 


has been occu- 
pied but has not completed its function. 


my 
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12291 Tell-Tale Signal.—A tell-tale signal is a device for locating the 


failure of some apparatus; for example, the blowing of a fuse, the 
continued drawing of heavy current by apparatus intended to re- 
ceive only momentary current, etc. 

12292 Alarm Signal.—An alarm signal is a sound producing device for 
attracting attention to either a supervisory or a tell-tale signal 


12293 Amplifier—See§13040. 


12294 Telephone Repeater.—A telephone repeater is a device for am- 
plifying a voice current from one line circuit into another line circuit. 

12300 Telephone Receiver.—A telephone receiver is an electrically 
operated device designed to produce sound waves or vibrations which 
correspond to the electromagnetic waves or vibrations actuating it. 

12301 Microphone.—A contact device designed to have its electrical 
resistance directly and materially altered by slight differences in 
mechanical pressure. 

12302 Telephone Transmitter.—A telephone transmitter is a sound- 
wave-operated or vibration-operated device designed to produce 
electromagnetic waves or vibrations which correspond to the sound 
waves or vibrations actuating it. 

12303* Coefficient of Coupling of a Transformer.—The coefficient of 
coupling of a transformer at a given frequency is the ratio of the 
mutual impedance between the primary and secondary of the trans- 
former, to the square root of the product of the self-impedances of 
the primary and of the secondary. 

12304 Repeating Coil.—A term used in telephone practice meaning the 
same as transformer, and ordinarily a transformer of unity ratio. 
12305* — Retardation Coil— aA retardation coil is a reactor (reactance 
coil) used in a circuit for the purpose of selectively reacting on currents 

which vary at different rates. 
Telegraphy 

12500 Relay.—A relay is a device by means of which contacts in one 
circuit are operated by a change in conditions in the same circuit or 
in one or more associated circuits. 

12501 Polar Relay.—A polar relay isarelay which operates in response 
toa change in the direction of the current in the controlling circuit. 
12502 Non-Polar Relay, or Neutral Relay.—A non-polar relay is a 
relay which operates in response to a change in the strength of the 
current in the controlling circuit, irrespective of the direction of the 

current. 

12503 Neutral Relay.—See non-polar relay. 

12504 Selector.—A selector is a device which performs certain func- 
tions such as causing an electric lamp to light, or an electric bell to 
sound, in response to a definite signal or group of successive signals 
received over a controlling circuit. 


(12303) Single frequency voltages and currents are here supposed to be represented by 
complex numbers. Their ratio is therefore a complex number. ; : } 

(12305) In telephone and telegraph usage, the terms “impedance coil,” “inductancecoil, 
“choke coil” and “reactance coil” are sometimes used in place of the term “retardation coil."| 


Ty 
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12505 Direct-Point Repeater—aA direct-point repeater is a repeater 
in which the receiving relay controlled by the signals received over 
a line repeats these signals into another line or lines without the inter- 
position of any other repeating or transmitting apparatus. 

12506 Concentrator—A concentrator is a traffic distributing device by 
means of which a number of telegraph or telephone lines, and connec- 
tions to operating instruments are brought together at one point to 
facilitate their interconnection at such times as signals or messages 
are to be transmitted from one to the other. 


12607 Transmitter.—A transmitter is a device for effecting electrical 
changes in a controlled circuit. .The term*transmitter is commonly 
applied principally to devices which in response to a controlling 
means effects in a main line telegraph circuit electrical changes nec- 
essary to send signals over the line. 


12508 Synchronous System.—A synchronous system of telegraphy is 
one in which the proper transmission and reception of signals is 
dependent upon the synchronous operation of similar commutators 
or other devices located at the sending and receiving stations ofa 
circuit. 

12509 Differential Duplex.—aA differential duplex is a duplex system in 
which at each station one of two portions of the receiving instrument 
is connected in series with the line wire and the other in series 
with an artificial line of such electrical characteristics that the effects 
upon the receiver of currents passing through the main and artificial 
lines, as a result of outgoing signals, are neutralized. 

12510 Bridge Duplex.—A bridge duplex is a duplex system in which 
the receiving instruments at each station is connected across two 
impedances, one in series with the line wire and the other in series 
with the artificial line in such manner that no electrical change in 
the receiver circuit is effected by outgoing signals. 

12511 Half-Set Repeater.—A half-set repeater is a repeater used for 
connecting together a simplex circuit and a duplexed circuit convert- 
ing them into the equivalent of a single simplex circuit. ; 

12512 Intermediate Current Supply.— An intermediate current supply 
is an ungrounded source of current connected in series with a line 
wire at a station other than a terminal on a ground return telegraph 
circuit. 

12513 Phantoplex Circuit—A phantoplex circuit is a superposed circuit 
operated by alternating current over a simplex, duplex or quadru- 
plex circuit operated from direct current sources. 

12514 Spark Condenser.—A spark condenser is a condenser, with or 
without associated non-inductive resistance, connected with a 
pair of instrument contact points for the purpose of diminishing 

_ sparking at these points. 

12616 Current Margin.—In a non-polar simplex system, the difference 
between the current flowing through a receiving instrument when 
operated to that flowing when not operated. 
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12516 Margin Ratio.—In a non-polar simplex system, the ratio of the 
current flowing through a receiving instrument when operated to 
that flowing when not operated. 

12517 Percentage Margin.—In a non-polar simplex, the current margin 
expressed as a percentage of the current flowing through the relay 
when operated. 

12518 Main Circuit—A main circuit is a major electrical circuit of a 
telegraph system and includes both transmitting and receiving devices. 

12519 Local Circuit A local circuit is a circuit, within the limits of 
the station, usually controlled by a receiving instrument in a main 
circuit or controlling a transmitter effecting changes in a main line 
circuit 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


STANDARDS FOR RADIO COMMUNICATION 


General 
This chapter has been mainly abstracted fromthe report of the 
Standardization Committee of the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
and is here included by permission, until further revised. For full 
particulars, see the I. R. E. Standardization Committee report. 

13000 Acoustic Resonance Device.—One which utilizes, in its operation, 
resonance to the audio frequency of the received signals. 

13001 Antenna.—A system of conductors designed for radiating or 
absorbing the energy of electromagnetic waves. 

13002 Atmospheric Absorption.—That portion of the total loss of radi- 
ated energy due to atmospheric conductivity. 

13008 Audio Frequencies.—Frequencies corresponding to the normally 
audible vibrations. These are assumed to lie below 10,000 cycles 
per second, 

13004 Capacitive Coupler—An apparatus which, by electric fields 
joins portions of two radio-frequency circuits, and which is used to 
transfer electrical energy between these circuits through the action 
of electric forces. 

13005 Coefficient of Coupling (Inductive).—The ratio of the effective 
mutual inductance of two circuits to the square root of the product 
of the effective self-inductances of each of these circuits. 

13006 Direct Coupler.—A coupler which magnetically joins two circuits 
having a common conductive portion. 

13007 Counterpoise.—A system of electrical conductors forming one 
portion of a radiating oscillator, the other portion of which is the 
antenna. In land stations a counterpoise forms a capacitive 
connection to ground. 

13008 Damped Alternating Current—A damped alternating current is 
an alternating current whose amplitude progressively diminishes. 


13009 Damping Factor—The damping factor of an exponentially 


damped alternating current is the product of the logarithmic decre- 
ment and the frequency. 


Let Jo = initial amplitude 
I; = amplitude at the time ¢ 
€ = base of Napierian logarithms 
a = damping factor 
Then: i= Io et 
13010 Detector.—That portion of the receiving apparatus which, con- 


nected to a circuit carrying currents of radio frequency, and 
in conjunction with a self-contained or separate indicator, 
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translates the radio-frequency energy into a form suitable for opera- 
tion of the indicator. This translation may be effected either by 
the conversion of the radio frequency energy, or by means of the 
control of local energy by the energy received. 

13015 Electromagnetic Wave.—A periodic electromagnetic disturbance 
progressing through space. 

13016 Forced Alternating Current—A current, the frequency and 
damping of which are equal to the frequency and damping of the 
exciting electromotive force. 

13017 Free Alternating Current—The current following any electro- 
magnetic disturbance in a circuit having capacitance, inductance, 
and Jess than the critical resistance. 

13018 Critical Resistance of a Circuit—That resistance which deter, 
mines the limiting condition at which the oscillatory discharge of 
a circuit passes into an aperiodic discharge. 

13019 Group Frequency.—The number per second of periodic changes 
in amplitude or frequency of an alternating current. 

Note 1. Where there is“more than one periodically recurrent 
change of amplitude or frequency, there is more than one group 
frequency present. 

“Note 2. The term “group frequency”’ replaces the term ‘‘spark 
frequency.” 

13020 Inductive Coupler——An apparatus which, by magnetic forces, 
joins portions of two radio-frequency circuits and is used to transfer 
electrical energy between these circuits, through the action of 
these magnetic forces. 

13025 Logarithmic Decrement.—The logarithmic decrement of an 
exponentially damped alternating current is the logarithm of the 
ratio of successive current amplitudes in the same direction. 

Note: Logarithmic decrements are standard for a complete 
period or cycle. 

Let: JI, and I441 be successive current amplitudes in the same 


direction. 
d = logarithmic decrement 
In 
Then: d = loge 
- In+i 


13026 Radio Frequencies.—The frequencies higher than those correspond- 
ing to the normally audible vibrations, which are generally taken 
as 10,000 cycles per second. See also Audio Frequencies. 

Norte: It is not implied that radiation cannot be secured at 
lower frequencies and the distinction from audio frequencies is 
merely one of definition based on convenience. 

13027 Resonance.—Resonance of a circuit to a given exciting 
alternating e. m. f. is that condition due to variation of the induct- 
“ance or capacity in which the resulting effective current (or voltage) 
in that circuit is a maximum, 
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13028 Standard Resonance Curve.—A standard resonance curve is a 
curve the ordinates of which are the ratios of the square of the 
current at any frequency to the square of the resonant current, and 
the abscissas are the ratios of the corresponding wave length to the 
resonant wave length; the abscissas and ordinates having the same 
scale. 

13029 Sustained Radiation.—Sustained radiation consists of waves 
radiated from a conductor in which an alternating current flows. 
13030 Tuning.—The process of securing the maximum indication by 

adjusting the time period of a driven element. (See Resonance.) 

13035 Wave-Meter.—A wave-meter is a radio-frequency measuring 
instrument, calibrated to read wave lengths. 

13036 Decremeter.—An instrument for measuring the logarithmic dec- 
rement. of a circuit or of a train of electromagnetic waves. 

13037 Attenuation, Radio—The decrease with distance from the 
radiating source, of the amplitude of the electric and magnetic 
forces accompanying (and constituting) an electromagnetic wave. 

13038 Attenuation, Coefficient of (Radio).—The coefficient which, 
when multiplied by the distance of transmission through a uniform 
medium, gives the natural logarithm of the ratio of the amplitude 
of the electric or magnetic forces at that distance, to the initial 
value of the corresponding quantities. 


13039 Coupler.—An apparatus which is used to transfer radio-freq- 
uency energy from one circuit to another by associating portions 
of these circuits. 

13040 Amplifier.—An amplifier is an instrument which modifies the effect 
of a local source of energy in substantial accordance with the wave- 
form of the received energy, and gives out a wave of greater amplitude 
than that which it receives. 

13041 Interference.—See §12045. 


13042 Phase Angle Defect.—The phase angle defect of a condenser is the 
departure from quadrature of the phase difference between potential 
and current at terminals. This is sometimes called the phase angle 
of a condenser: although strictly speaking the phase angle of a con- 
denser is 90° less the phase angle defect, and is therefore exactly 90° 
when the phase angle defect is zero. 


13043 Impulse E. m.f.—An e. m.f. the effective value of which be- 
comes small compared with its maximum value in a time which is 
short compared with the duration of the current which it causes. 


13044 Directive Coefficient—The directive coefficient of a transmitting 
antenna at a given distance therefrom on the surface of the earth 
or sea, for a given wave length, is the ratio of average field intensity 
within an angle of stated degrees centered about the direction of 
maximum radiation, to the average field intensity in all directions. 


13045 Directional Selectivity— The directional selectivity of a receiving 
antenna at a given wave length is the ratio of the average e. m. f. 
induced in that antenna for waves of equal intensity coming from 
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directions comprised within an angle of stated degrees~centered 
about the direction of best reception, to the average e. m. f. induced 
in the antenna for waves of equal intensity coming from all directions. 

13046 Radiation Efficiency.—The radiation efficiency of an antennaata 
given wave length is the ratio of radiation resistance to the antenna 
resistance. 

13047 Selectivity——The (overall) selectivity of a receiving system is 
the product of the several selectivities of that system. 

13048 Average Selectivity—The average selectivity of a receiving 
system is the nth root of the product of the n selectivities of that 
system. 

13049* Radio-Frequency Selectivity—The radio-frequency selectivity of 
a simple element* of a receiving system is the ratio of resonant re- 
sponse (in terms of effective voltage or current measured at the 
indicator) to the non-resonant response when the radio-frequency 
portions of the elements of that system are detuned by one per cent 
of the resonant frequency. 


(13049) A simple element as referred to a combination of an inductance, a capacitance 
and optionally a resistance; or their mechanical equivalent. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


STANDARDS FOR PRIME. MOVERS AND GENERATOR 
UNITS 


General 


14000 Regulation of Steam Engines, Steam Turbines and Internal 
Combustion Engines.—In steam engines, steam turbines and in- 
ternal combustion engines, the percentage speed regulation is usually 
expressed as the percentage ratio of the maximum variation of 
speed, to the rated-load speed in passing slowly from rated-load 
to no-load (with constant conditions at the supply.) 


14001 Fluctuation of Steam Engines, Steam Turbines and Internal 
Combustion Engines.—The percentage fluctuation of a steam en- 
gine, steam turbine or internal combustion engine, is the immediate 
percentage speed regulation corresponding to a sudden change from 
rated-load to no-load. 


14002 Regulation of Hydraulic Turbines—In a hydraulic turbine, 
or other water motor, the percentage speed regulation is expressed 
as the percentage ratio of the maximum variation is speed in passing 
slowly from rated-load to no-load (at constant head of water), to 
the rated-load speed. 


14003 Regulation of Generator Units.—In a generator unit, consisting 
of a generator combined with a prime mover, the speed or voltage 
regulation shall be based upon constant conditions of the prime 
mover; 7%. e., constant steam-pressure, head, etc. It includes the 
inherent speed variations of the prime mover. For this reason, 
the regulation of a generator unit is to be distinguished from the 
regulation of either the prime mover, or of the generator combined 
with it, when taken separately. 


14010* Variation in Prime Movers.—The variation in prime movers 
which do not give an absolutely uniform rate of rotation or speed, 
as in reciprocating steam engines, is the maximum angular dis- 
placement in position of the revolving member expressed in degrees, 
from the position it would occupy with uniform rotation, and with 
one revolution taken as 360 degrees. See §4088. 


14011 Pulsation in a Prime Mover, or in the Alternator Connected 
Thereto.—The pulsation in a prime mover, or in the alternator 


(14010) If » is the number of pairs of poles, the variation of an alternator is p times 
the variation of its prime mover, if direct connected, and px times the variation of the 
prime mover if rigidly connected thereto in such a manner that the angular speed of the 
alternator is m times that of the prime mover. 
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connected thereto, is the ratio of the difference between the maxi- 
mum and minimum velocities in an engine-cycle to the average 
velocity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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CHAPTER XV. 


STANDARDS FOR TRANSMISSION LINES 
AND DISTRIBUTION LINES 


NotEe:—For flash-over tests of insulators, see foot-note to §2861. 
General 

15000 Regulation of Transmission Lines, Feeders, etc.—The regulation 
of transmission lines, feeders, etc., is the change in the voltage 
at the receiving end ‘between rated non-inductive load and no- 
load, with constant impressed voltage upon the sending end. The 
percentage regulation is the percentage change in voltage to the 
normal rated voltage at the receiving end. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
MISCELLANEOUS STANDARDS 


HEATING DEVICES 


16000 Value of A-C. Test Voltage for Household Devices.—Heating 
devices taking not over 660 watts, intended solely for operation 
on supply circuits not exceeding 275 volts, shall be tested with 500 
volts at operating temperature. 
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INTERNATIONAL ELECTROTECHNICAL COMMISSION 
I. E. C. RULES FOR ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


VOLUME I. 
(Adopted at the Plenary Meeting, held in London, October, 1919) 


These rules apply to rotating machines of which the terminal pres- 
sure does not exceed 5000 volts or of which the rated output does not 
exceed 750 KVA., or of which the stator cores do not exceed 50 cm. in 
length axially, and to all transformers which are not water-cooled. 


PART I. GENERAL. 


I. Scope of Rules. 


1. Rotating Machines——The rules of the I. E. C. contained in this 
publication apply to rotating machines, of which the terminal pressure 
does not exceed 5000 volts or of which the rated output does not exceed 
750 kVA, or of which the stator cores do not exceed 50 cm. in length 
axially. 

2. Transformers.—These rules also apply to all transformers which are 
not water cooled. (For water-cooled transformers, see Appendix II.) 

3. Altitude —In the absence of any information in regard to the height 
above sea level at which the machine is intended to work in ordinary 
service, this height is assumed not to exceed 1000 meters. If the machine 
is intended to work at an altitude above 1000 metres a correction to the 
temperature rise should be applied. The value for this correction has 
not yet been fixed by the I. E. C. 

4. Temperature——In the absence of any information to the contrary. 
it is assumed that the temperature of the cooling air shall not exceed 40°C, 
II. Definitions. 

5. Rating.—(See Appendix IV.) 

6. Use of the term “‘ Machine.""—The term ‘‘machine”’ is used in these 
rules in its most general sense so as to avoid the constant repetition of 
the words ‘‘machines, transformers and other electromagnetic induction 


apparatus.” 
7. Use of the term ‘‘Power.’’—It is usual to speak of a machine by its 


power. It is necessary to note that the term “power’’ should be used in 
the following way:— 
1707 
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(a) For direct current generators, the electric power at the terminals 
expressed in watts (W) or kilowatts (kW). 

(b) For alternators, the apparent power at the terminals, expressed 
in volt-amperes (VA) or kilovolt-amperes (kVA). 

(c) For motors, the mechanical power available at the shaft, expressed 
in watts (W) or kilowatts (kW). 

(d) For transformers, apparent output at the secondary terminals, 
expressed in volt-amperes (VA) or kilovolt-amperes (kVA). 


Il. I. E. C. Rating. 


8. Test Rating—The I. E. C. rating has been established as a fest, 
rating which will enable an exact comparison to be made between machines 
of different makes. 

9. Classes of Rating —There are two classes of I. E. C. rating:— 

(a) Thel. E. C. continuous rating (see Clause 10). 

(b) Thel.E. C. short time rating or limited time rating (see Clause 12). 

10. Continuous Rating—The I. E. C. continuous rating is the load 
which can be carried on test, under the conditions of that rating, for an 
unlimited period without the limits of the I. E. C. rules, as regards 
temperature rise, being exceeded. 

11. Service thermally equivalent to the Continuous Rating.—Any 
machine intended for continuous service on fluctuating load may be 
given for test purposes a thermally equivalent I. E. C. continuous rating, 
provided that the service for which it is intended shall not cause in any 
of its parts temperatures or temperature rises in excess of those allowed 
by the I. E. C. rules when the machine is tested under the conditions of 
its continuous rating. 

General Note re Classes of Fluctuating Load Service inserted by the 
Editing Committee—It is desirable to distinguish between two kinds of 
fluctuating load service:— 

(t) That in which the overload peaks can be sustained be a machine 
of ordinary construction, without modification, and without 
exceeding the limits of temperature rise allowed by these rules 
for the machine when tested under its I. E. C. continuous rating. 

(it) That in which the overload peaks involve special provisions in 
design or construction either for mechanical or for electrical 
reasons, 

To designate this second class of service it is customary in 
Great Britain and the United States of America to employ the 
term “‘duty cycle rating,’ and the word ‘‘cycle’’ in this case 
signifies a period of time sufficiently long to include all the 
variations of load which might influence either the electrical 
construction or the mechanical construction of the machine. 
_ 12. Short Time Rating —The I. E.C. short time tating is the load 
which can be carried on test for the time specified in the rating, the test 
being started with the machine cold and carried out under all the con- 
ditions of the rating, without the limits fixed by these I. E. C, rules, as 
regards temperature rise, being exceeded. 

13. Service thermally equivalent to the Short Time Rating Any 

machine intended for service on | loads which vary considerably may ‘be 


,. 
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given for test purposes a thermally equivalent I. E. C. short time rating 
provided that the service for which it is intended shall not occasion in 
any of its parts temperatures or temperature rises in excess of those 
allowed by these rules when the machine is tested under the conditions 
of its short time rating. 


PART II. INFORMATION TO BE GIVEN WITH ENQUIRIES AND 
ORDERS FOR ELECTRICAL MACHINES. 
IV. General Information. 
Note.—The term machine is used in these rules in its most general sense so as to avoid 


the constant repetition of the words machines, transformers and other electro-magnetic 
induction apparatus, 


14. General Information—The inquiry or order for an electrical 
machine should give the following general information:— 

(a) The service output. 

(b) The class of service required. 

In the absence of any indication to the contrary con- 
tinuous service is understood. 

(c) The maximum temperature of the cooling air in which the 

machine is intended to work when it exceeds 40°C. 

In the absence of any definite information it is under- 
stood that the temperature of the cooling air will not 
exceed 40°C. 

(d) The altitude of the place where the machine is intended 
to work if its exceeds 1000 metres. In regard to altitude, see 
Clause 3. 

(e) Any special requirements, if necessary, with regard to 
windings, methods of connection, neutral points and special 
tapping points, etc. 

(f) When the apparatus is intended to operate in parallel with 
other apparatus the fact should be stated. 

(g) Any special requirements in regard to electrical and 
mechanical details such as protective devices, cooling arrange- 
ments, etc. 

(Specific recommendations regarding these details will be made 
at a later date by the I. E. C.) 

V. Supplementary Information. 

15. Supplementary Information.—The above general information 
should be completed by the following supplementary information in 
regard to the particular machine forming the subject of the order:— 

16. Direct-current Generator. ; 

Output at the terminals, in watts (W) or kilowatts, (kW). 

Pressure between terminals, in volts. 

Current, in amperes. 

Speed, in revolutions per minute. 

Method of excitation. 

17. Direct-current Motor. 

Output at the shaft, in watts (W) or in kilowatts (kW). 

Pressure between terminals, in volts. 

Current, approximate, in amperes. 

Speed at rated output, approximate, in revolutions per minute. 


Method of excitation. 
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18. Alternating-current Transformer. 

Frequency, in periods per second. 

Number of phases. 

Output, in voltamperes (VA), or in kilovoltamperes (kVA). 

Primary pressure between terminals, in volts. 

Secondary pressure between terminals, in volts, at no-load and 
at rated output with statement as to the power factor of 
the circuit fed by the secondary. If the power factor is 
not specified it shall be taken as 0.8. 

Secondary current, in amperes. 

For transformers intended to work in pare the primary 
pressure, current, and power factor on short circuit test, 
shall also be stated. 

For three-phase transformers the method of connection shall 
also be indicated in accordance with the vector diagrams 
(see Appendix I.). 

Any-~ special requirements as to the accessibility of neutral 
points and special tapping points shall be indicated. 

Notgr.—Whatever may be the nature of the transformers (step-up or step-down) the 


Primary terminals are those which are connected to the source of electrical energy and the 
secondary terminals those which receive the electrical energy. 


19. Synchronous Alternator for Alternating Currents, Single or Poly 

phase. 

Frequency, in periods per second. 

Number of phases. 

Output between terminals, in voltamperes (VA) or kilovolt- 
amperes (kVA). : 

Pressure between terminals, in volts, corresponding to the rated 
output. 

Power factor of the system to be supplied. If this is not 
specified it shall be taken as 0. so 

Current, in amperes. 

Speed, in revolutions per minute. 

Excitation pressure, in volts (if the alternator is not provided 
with a special exciter). 

Maximum exciting current available, in amperes (if the alterna- 
tor is not provided with a special exciter). 


20. Synchronous Motor for Alternating Currents, Single or Polyphase. 

Frequency, in periods per second. 

Number of phases. 

Mechanical output at the shaft, in watts (W) or in kilowatts 
(kW). 

Current, approximate, in amperes. 

Pressure, in volts, of supply available. 

Speed, in revolutions per minute. 

Unless otherwise specified, the motor must be capable of giving 
its rated mechanical output at unity power factor. 


If the motor is required to act as a device for improving the 
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power factor, the value of the reactive power required shall 
be stated. 

Excitation pressure, in volts (if the motor is not provided 
with a special exciter). 

Method of starting to be employed and source of power avail- 
able for this purpose. 

Maximum exciting current available, if limited. 


21. Non-Synchronous Motor for alternating currents, Single or Polyphase 
Frequency, in periods per second. 
Number of phases. 
Mechanical power at the shaft, in watts (W) or in kilowatts (kW) 
Pressure between terminals, in volts. 
Current, approximate, in amperes. 
Speed, in revolutions per minute, approximate, at the rated 
output. 
Rotor, whether wound or squirrel cage. 
Method of starting. 
Unless otherwise specified it is assumed that the stator receives 
the supply current. 
Starting torque in kilogrammes at one metre. 
Ratio of the starting current to the current corresponding to 
the rated output. 
Ratio of the starting torque to the torque corresponding to 
the rated output. 
The last three items are to be stated for the motor with 
its starting accessories. 


PART III. CONDITIONS TO BE FULFILLED BY ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY. 


VI. General Remarks. 


22. General.—This section deals with the conditions to be fulfilled 
by a machine purporting to comply with the I. E. C. Rules. 


VII. Limits of Temperature and Temperature Rise. 
TEMPERATURE LIMITS. 


23. Table of Temperature Limits——The following table gives the 
limits for the observable temperatures and temperature rises of windings 
and of certain parts of machines. 

The permissible temperature limits are indicated in column 1 of the 
table. 

The permissible limits of temperature rise are given in column 2. 
The temperature rises measured on any machine which has worked for 
the specified time at the output corresponding with its I. E. C. rating 
shall not exceed in any of its parts the limiting values given in column 2 
of the table. The highest permissible temperature given in column 1 
and the temperature rises given in column 2 of the table should never 
be exceeded by a machine operating in service. 

(For exception see Clause 27.) 
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TEMPERATURE LIMITS. 


Column 2. 
Highest permis- 
Item Column 1. sible observable 
No. | Nature of the insulation of the winding or | Highest permis- | temperature rise 
name of part. sible observable | for the purpose of 
temperature. fixing the inter- 


national rating. 


Degrees C. Degrees C. 


1 Cotton, paper or silk, non-impregnated .. 80 40 
2 se ee ‘* impregnated (see 
Clause: 24). cs:dtp isa a epepale patel oben, ole 95 55 
3 Cotton, paper or silk, immersed in oil_-... 95 55 
4 Enamelled wire (see Clause 25) .........- 95 55 
5 Mica, asbestos, glass, porcelain, micanite 
and similar compositions............-+. 115 75 
6 Insulated windings permanently short cir- 
OUICE Gitta vate, ale rere SONGS Meus) cisgars! b.diors wie teins age 100 60 
7 Non-insulated windings permanently short 
CINCLIGEC erate cleraisra cies she’s isiemie ements 110 70 
8 Oil (for temperature limits, see Appendix 
AE —_ — 
9 Commutators, slip rings (see Clause 27).... 90 50 
10 BGA TINGS sce ets e cia 66, TacchelaWsers ree nets 80 40 
11 Iron core immersed in oil...........00-- 95 55 
12 Iron core in contact with windings....... Same as the windings. 


13 Iron core not in contact with windings nor immersed in oil. The temperature 
and temperature rise shall not exceed that allowed for the windings themselves, 
and in no case shall the temperature and temperature rise exceed 110°C. and 
and 70°C. respectively. 

14 Single layer windings: An increase of 5°C. above the temperatures given for 
items 1, 2 and 4 shall be permitted in the case of coils, revolving or stationary, 
with single layer windings when not immersed in oil. 


24. Impregnated Cotton, Paper or Silk—An insulation is constdered 
to be ‘‘impregnated’’ when a suitable substance replaces the air between 
its fibres, even if this substance does not completely fill the spaces between 
the insulated conductors. The impregnating substance, in order to be 
considered suitable, must have good insulating properties; must entirely 
cover the fibres and render them adherent to each other and to the con- 
ductor; must not produce interstices within itself as a consequence of 
evaporation of the solvent or through any other cause; must not flow 
during the operation of the machine at full working load at the tempera- 
ture limit specified; must not deteriorate under prolonged action of heat. 

25. Enamelled Wire—When employing the temperature limits in 
the table for enamelled wire the maker must satisfy himself that the 
enamel employed is of good quality. 

26. Compound Insulations made up of Different Materials ——When the 
insulation consists of layers of several different materials, the lowest of 
the temperatures permitted for the different insulating materials em- 
ployed (see Clause 23) is to be adopted as the limiting temperature. 
The insulating material, even when forming the support, shall always be 
assumed as forming part of the winding. 

27. Commutators and Slip Rings—The observable temperature and 
temperature rise of commutators and slip rings may exceed the values 
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given in item 9 of the table, provided that the three following conditions 
are fulfilled :— 

(a) The temperatures of the insulating materials in the commutator 
and on the adjoining windings shall not exceed those allowed in the table 
for the insulating materials of those parts. 

(6) The manufacturer shall give a special guarantee that the high 
temperature attained shall not impair the commutation. 

(c) The temperature shall not be so high as to affect the quality of 
the soldered joints and the connections. 


REFERENCE TEMPERATURE OF COOLING MEDIUM. 


28. Reference Temperature of Cooling Medium.—(a) Temperate 
Climates. In the absence of any indication to the contrary the maximum 
temperature of the air in which the machine is intended to operate in 
service shall be deemed to be 40°C. 

(b) Cold Climates. In cold climates, when the actual temperature 
of the air in which the machine is intended to operate in service is not 
much different from 40°C. it is recommended that this conventional 
reference temperature of 40°C. should be adopted. 

(c) Tropical Climates. The question of a reference temperature for 
cooling air for machines intended to operate in service in tropical climates 
will be dealt with by the I. E. C. at a later date. 

(d) Water Cooling (see Appendix II.) 


PERMISSIBLE LIMITS FOR TEMPERATURE RISE. 


29. Permissible Limits for Temperature Rise—The limits permitted 
for temperature rise are deduced from the values allowed for the highest 
permissible observable temperature (see Clauses 23—27) by subtracting 
therefrom 40°C. (the value assumed as that of the maximum cooling 
air temperature of the place in which the machine may be required to 
work in service) (see Clause 28). 


TEMPERATURE MEASUREMENTS, 


30. Value of Temperature of Cooling Medium.—A machine may be 
tested at any convenient cooling air temperature less than 40°C., but 
whatever be the value of this cooling air temperature the permissible 
rises of temperature shall not exceed those given in column 2 of the table 
(see Clause 23). y 

Corrections for variations in the cooling air temperature are not con- 
sidered necessary within the limits of cooling air temperature obtaining 
in general practice. 

In the case of cooling by means of forced ventilation the temperature 
of the air measured where it enters the machine shall be considered as 
the cooling air temperature. ; 

For all machines cooled by other means, special rules will be necessary. 
(For water cooling, see Appendix II.) 

31. Measurement of Cooling Air Temperature during Tests—The 
cooling air temperature shall be measured by means of several therm6- 
meters placed at different points around and half-way up the machine 
at a distance of one to two metres, and protected from all heat radiation 


and draughts. 
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The value to be adopted for the temperature of the cooling air during 
a test shall be the mean of the readings of the thermometers (placed as 
mentioned above, taken at equal intervals of time during the last quarter 
of the duration of the test. 

In order to avoid errors due to the time lag between the temperature 
of large machines and the variations in the cooling air, all reasonable 
precautions shall be taken to reduce these variations and the errors 
arising therefrom. 

METHODS OF MEASUREMENT OF THE TEMPERATURES OF MACHINES, 

32. Measurement of the Temperatures of Machines.—Two methods of 
determining the temperature of windings and other parts of machines 
are recognized :— 

(a) Thermometer method. 
(b) Resistance method.* 

*NoTE.—With a view to brevity, the expression “‘method of variation of resistance of 
the winding" is replaced by the term ‘‘resistance method," or simply “by resistance." 

33. Thermometer Method.—In this method the temperature is de- 
termined by thermometers applied to the accessible surfaces of the 
completed machine. The term ‘'thermometer’’ also includes thermo- 
couples and resistance-thermometers. 

34. Resistance Method.—In this method the temperature rise of the 
windings is determined by the increase in the resistance of the windings 
themselves and checked by thermometers applied to the accessible 
surfaces of the windings to ascertain whether there is any higher local 
temperature. The highest of the temperatures thus found shall be taken 
as the observable temperature. 

35. Temperature of Windings—The temperature of windings as a 
rule shall be measured by the resistance method. The thermometer 
method alone is permitted in the following cases:— 

(a) When it is not practicable to determine the temperature rise by 
the resistance method, as for example with low resistance commutating 
coils and compensating windings, and in general in the case of low re- 
sistance windings, especially when the resistance of joints and connections 
forms a considerable portion of the total resistance. In this case the 
temperature limits given in the table apply without correction. 

(b) Single layer windings, revolving or stationary, when not immersed 
in oil. In this case an increase of 5°C. above the limits of temperature 
and of temperature rise given in the table is permitted. 

(c) When, for reasons of manufacturing in quantity the thermometer 
method is used alone, although the resistance method would be possible. 
In this case the value of the highest permissible observable temperature 
and temperature rise given in the table shall be reduced by five degrees 
except in the case of stationary field coils, when the values given in the 
table shall be reduced by the difference between resistance and thermo- 
meter measurements as determined on similar machines, but in no case 
shall such reduction be less than 5°C. 

36. Corrections of Measurements taken after the machine has shut 
down.—If the temperature is measured only after shut-down, the highest 


temperature attained while running shall be deduced by extrapolation 
on the time-temperature curve. 
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37. Measuring Temperature of Direct-Current Generators and Motors.— 
The temperature of field windings shall be measured in the manner 
described in Clauses 35 and 36. 

The temperature of the armature shall be determined as a rule by 
thermometers placed on the windings at the hottest accessible parts, 
and when this method is employed the value of the highest permissible 
observable temperature and temperature rise shown in the table shall 
be reduced by 5°C. 

38. Measuring Temperature of Transformers——The temperature of 
transformer windings shall always be ascertained by resistance. 

39. Measuring Temperature of Synchronous Alternators and Motors.— 
The temperature of the field windings shall-always be ascertained by 
resistance. The temperature of stator windings shall be ascertained 
either by resistance or by thermometer in the manner described in the 
preceding clauses. 

40. Measuring Temperature of Non-Synchronous Motors without 
Commutators——The temperatures of the stator arid rotor shall be ascer- 
tained in the same manner as those of the stator of a synchronous alter- 
nator (see Clause 39), except in the case of a permanently short-circuited 
_ winding, when the thermometer method shall be employed. 

41. Coefficients of Variation of Resistance of Copper with Tempera- 
ture—In the case of resistance measurements the temperature coefficient 
of copper shall be taken from the values stated in the accompanying 
table, which have been deduced from the formula 1/(234.5 + ¢). Thus, 
at an initial temperature ¢ = 30°C. the temperature coefficient or in- 
crease in resistance per degree Centigrade rise is 1/(264.5) = 0.00378. 


Temperature of the 
windings in degrees} Copper—increase 
C., at which the | in resistance per 
initial resistance is | ohm per degree C. 


x measured. 

0 0.00427 
5 0.00418 
10 0.00409 
15 0.00401 
20 0.00393 
25 0.00385 
30 0.00378 
35 0.00371 
40 0.00364 


42. When the temperature of a winding is to be determined by re- 
sistance, the temperature of the winding before the test measured by 
thermometer shall not differ much from that of the cooling air. ' 

43. Duration of Temperature Test for Continuous Rating.—For 
machines with I. E. C. continuous rating the temperature test shall be 
continued until it is evident that the maximum temperature rise attained 
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would not exceed the limits given in the table (see Clause 23), if the test 
were to be prolonged until the final steady temperature were attained. 
If possible, the temperature shall be measured both while running and 
after shut-down. 

44. Duration of Temperature Test for Short-time Rating.—For ma- 
chines with I. E. C. short-time rating the duration of the temperature 
test shall be that corresponding to the short-time test rating as indicated 
upon the rating plate. 

At the commencement of the test the temperature of the machine must 
be practically that of the cooling air. 

VII. Dielectric Tests. 
(See Appendix ITI. for proposals.) 
IX. Mechanical Tests. « 
(Not yet prepared.) 
X. Commutation. 
(Not yet prepared.) 
PART IV. MARKINGS. 
XI. Rating Plates. 

45. Rating Plate—Every machine shall bear the information neces- 
sary to define the limitations of the service for which it is intended. 

For this purpose it shall have in all cases a rating plateand also 
such diagrams and terminal markings as may be necessary. 

46. Information on Rating Plate—The rating plate of a machine 
complying with the I. E. C. rules shall have a distinctive special sign 
and give the following information :— 

(a) The name of the maker. 

(b) The maker’s machine number. 

(c) The class of rating or the necessary information if the 
machine is intended to operate under more than one 


class of rating. ’ 
(d) The altitude at which the machine is intended to work if 
such altitude exceeds 1000 metres. 


(e) The following technical information according to the 

character of the machine:— 

In the absence of any indication in regard to the class of rating 
it is understood that the machine is intended for continuous 
service. 

47. Direct-current Generator. 

Generator—Direct-current. 

Output, in watts (W) or in kilowatts (kW), with statement 

as to the class of rating. 

Pressure between terminals, in volts. 

Current, in amperes. 

Speed, in revolutions per minute. 

48. Dierct-current Motor. 

Motor—Direct-current. 

Output, in watts (W) or in kilowatts (kW), with statement 

as to the class of rating. 

Pressure between terminals, in volts. 

Current, approximate, in amperes. 

Speed, in revolutions per minute. 
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49. Transformer. 

Frequency, in periods per second. 

Number of phases. 

Apparent output at the secondary, in voltamperes (VA) or 
in kilovoltamperes (kVA), with statement as to the class 
of rating. 

Primary pressure between terminals, in volts. 

Secondary pressure, in volts, at no load and at rated load, with 
statement as to the power factor. 

Short circuit pressure, in volts. 

Secondary current, in amperes. 

In addition, for three-phase transformers, a vector diagram 
indicating the method of connection of the windings in 
accordance with the figures. (See Appendix I.) - 


50. Alternator. 

Frequency, in periods per second. 

Number of phases. 

Apparent output, in voltamperes (VA) or in kilovoltamperes 
(kVA), with statement as to the class of rating. 

Pressure between terminals, in volts, corresponding to the 
rated output. 

Current, in amperes. 

Power factor corresponding to the rated output. 

Speed, in revolutions per minute. 

Excitation pressure, in volts. 

Maximum exciting current, in amperes. 


51. Synchronous Motor. 

Frequency, in periods per second. 

Number of phases. 

Mechanical output, in watts, (W) or in kilowatts (kW), with 
statement as to the class of rating. 

Pressure between terminals, in volts, corresponding to the 
rated output. 

Current, approximate, in amperes. 

If the motor is intended to work with a power factor different 
from unity, the necessary information to be given. 

Speed, in revolutions per minute. 

Excitation pressure, in volts. 

Maximum exciting current, in amperes. 


52. Non-Synchronous Motor. 

Frequency, in periods per second. 

Number of phases. — 

Mechanical output, in watts (W) or in kilowatts (kW), with 
statement as to the class of rating. 

Pressure between terminals, in volts. 

Current, approximate, in amperes. 

Speed, in revolutions per minute, at rated output. 

Maximum pressure between slip rings, in volts. 
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APPENDIX I. 


At the meeting of the Advisory Committee on Rating held in September, 
1913, the question of terminal marking and vector diagrams was re- 
ferred to Messrs. Everest and la Cour. The following rules were for- 
warded to the Central Office, but as they have not been submitted to 
the National Committees, the Editing Committee decided to include 
them as an Appendix only. They will, therefore, be submitted to the 
next Plenary Meeting for ratification. 


Terminal Markings for Transformers. 


1. Single-phase Transformers—The terminals: of all single-phase 
transformers shall be marked with the letter T for the high pressure side 
and ¢ for the low pressure side. 

The neutral terminal, if provided, shall be marked by N or n. 

The letters T and ¢ should be accompanied by subscripts 0, 1, 2, 
etc., arranged in order of progression in the same direction as the 
electromotive force in each circuit at the same instant, as shown 
in the diagram. 

If the transformer has two or more windings intended to be 
coupled in series or in parallel, the subscripts shall be single num- 
bers for the first of such windings (1, 2, etc.), double numbers for 
the second windings (11, 22, etc.), and so on. 


2. Polyphase Transformers—The terminals of all polyphase trans- 
formers shall be marked as follows:— 

(a) Phase Identification. The terminals of the high pressure 
and low pressure windings of any one phase shall be marked 
with the same letter, using capital letters on he high pressure 
terminals and small type letters on the low pressure terminals. 

The letters, A. B. C. a. b. c. shall be used. 
The neutral terminal, if provided, shall be marked N or n. 

(b) Polarity Identification. The relative polarity of the corres- 
ponding high pressure and low pressure windings in each phase 
shall be indicated by the addition of subscripts (0) and (1) 
after the phase letters, so placed that at the instant When (in, 
for instance, phase A) the high pressure terminal marked Aj is 
positive to terminal Ao, the low pressure terminal a, shall be 
simultaneously positive to that marked ap. 


Vector Diagrams for Polyphase Transformers. 


3. Polyphase Transformers connected together—When two or more 
polyphase transformers are to be grouped together with their windings 
connected to the same primary and secondary systems, it is essential 
that the transformers shall correspond, not only as regards the pressures 
for which they are intended, but also as regards the exact phase relation . 
of the-secondary winding to the primary winding. 

4. Scope of Vector Diagrams.—All polyphase transformers shall bear 
a vector diagram which shows accurately the phase relation between 
primary and secondary terminals. To secure the correctness of such a 
diagram the following requirements shall be complied with: — 
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(a) The identification of each phase of the secondary winding 
with the corresponding phase of the primary winding shall 
be clearly indicated by the same terminal markings (see 
Paragraph 2 above). 

(b) Toavoiderror arising from differencesin methods of winding, 
the relative instantaneous polarity of primary and secondary 
windings in each phase shall be indicated at the terminals of 
the various phase windings (see Paragraph 3 above). 

5. Vector Diagrams —The vector diagram of connections shall show 
the phase letter and the polarity marking for each phase of the windings, 
and shall show correctly how the various phases are connected together. 
But to avoid the complexity of marking both phase letter and polarity 
mark at each end of every winding vector it shall be sufficient to show 
the phase letter once, together with an arrow head to indicate polarity, 
the arrow head in every case pointing away from that end of the phase 
which has the polarity mark (0) on its terminal. 

6. The following are some typical vector diagrams which embody the 
principles laid down in these rules: 


APPENDIX II. 


This Appendix contains proposals prepared by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Rating for submission to the National Committees, but not 
yet presented to a Plenary Meeting for ratification. 


1. Temperature Limits for Oil. 
Temperature limit for oil measured by thermometer... 90°C. 
Temperature limit for the windings (measured by the 
increase of resistance) and other parts immersed in 
OU ee De BOSS COR k DO PI LST FER BIS: 95°C. 
Note.—The adoption of these temperatures implies the employment of a good oil of 
which the quality may be verified by ascertaining the flash point and measuring the de- 
posit produced by heating. 
The I. E. C. has not yet sufficient data to fix limiting values for the flash point or to 
prescribe the methods of measurement of the deposit. 
2. Reference Temperature of Cooling Water.—For water-cooled 
apparatus, in the absence of any indication to the contrary, the maximum 
temperature of the cooling water in service shall be deemed to be 25°C, 


at the point of entry. 

3. Temperature Limits for Water-cooled Transformers.—In the case 
of oil-immersed water-cooled transformers the limits of highest permissible 
observable temperature given in the table are to be reduced by 10°C.; 
therefore, the corresponding limits of temperature rise shown in the table 


may be increased 5°C. 
APPENDIX III. 
Dielectric Tests. 


This Appendix contains proposals in regard to Dielectric Tests pre- 
pared by the Advisory Committee on Rating for submission to the 
National Committees, but not yet presented to the Plenary Meeting 
for ratification. 
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Dielectric Tests——The high pressure test shall be applied between the 
winding and the frame with the core connected to the frame and to the 
winding not under test, and shall be applied only to a new and completed 
machine with all its parts in place under conditions equivalent to normal 
working conditions, and unless otherwise specified the test shall be carried 
out at the maker’s works at the conclusion of the temperature test of 
the machine. 

The test pressure shall be alternating, preferably of sine wave form. 

The test shall be commenced at a pressure of less than one-third the 
test pressure and shall be increased to the full test pressure as rapidly 
as is consistent with its value being correctly indicated by the measuring 
instrument. The full test pressure shall then be maintained for one 
minute in accordance with the values as indicated in the following table:— 


Item 


No Machine or Part. Test Pressure (R. M. S.). 
1 Rotating machines of size less | 500 V. + twice the rated pres- 
thank eWia, acte em eon sure, 
2 Rotating machines of size 1 | 1000 V. + twice the rated 
HOW UG Onchak Witerceentts eer. eee pressure. 
3 Rotating machines of size | 1000 V. + twice the rated 
ADONIS VIA. Sine ree eee pressure with minimum, 
2000 V. 
4 Field windings for synchro- | 10 times the excitation pres- 
nous generators when the sure. 
excitation pressure does not 
exceed 750 V. Minimum, 2000 V. 
Maximum, 3500 V. 
5 Field windings for synchro- 
nous motors :— 

(a) When intended to be | 10 times the excitation pres- 
started up with the field sure. 
windings short circuited. Minimum, 2000 V. 

Maximum, 3500 V. 

(b) When intended to be | 5000 V. 
started up with the field 
windings separated by a 
break-up switch. 

(c) When intended to be | 5000 V. when the excitation 
started up with the fields on | pressure is less than 275 V. 
open circuit and without a | 8000 V. when the excitation 
break-up switch. pressure is equal to or exceeds 

275 V. 

6 Exciterint), it. badanias a alee Not yet decided. 

i Transformers in general...... 1000 V. + twice the rated 
pressure. 


a es TO 
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Se SS See eee eee 


Item 

No. Machine or Part. 

8 Transformers for primary 
5 pressures over 550 V., the 


secondaries of which are for 
direct connection to public 
or private distribution sys- 
tems or public or private 
consumers (t. e., secondary 
pressures less than 550 V.). 
9 Secondary (rotor) windings of 
induction motors not perm- 
anently short circuited. 


10 Alternating current apparatus 
connected to a single-phase 
system of more than 300 V. 
pressure permanently. 
earthed. 


11 Assembled apparatus......... 


Test Pressure (R. M. S.). 

Primary windings: 1000 V. 
+ twice the rated primary 
pressure with minimum, 
10000 V. (adopted as a pro- 
tection to human life). 

Secondary windings: 1000 V. 
+ twice the rated second- 
ary pressure. 

For non-reversing motors: 
1000 V. + twice the maxi- 
mum pressure which could 
be induced between the slip 
rings. 

For reversing motors: 1000 
V. + 4 times the pressure 
between the slip rings at 
standstill on open circuit 
with full primary pressure 
applied to tator windings, 

Not yet decided. 


When the test is made on an 
assembled group of several 
pieces of new apparatus 
each one of which has pre- 
viously passed its high pres- 
ure test, the test on such 
assembled group shall not 
exceed 85 per cent. of the 
lowest test pressure appro- 
priate for any part of the 
group. 


APPENDIX IV. 


Definitions dealing with the subject of ‘‘Rating’’:— 


Gt. Britain.—The rating of an electrical machine is the output assigned 
to it by the maker, together with the associated conditions, all of which 
are marked on the Rating Plate. 

Note.—A machine may have a test rating or a service rating, or both, assigned to it, 
and marked on the rating plate. 

United States of America.—The rating of a machine is the output 
marked on the Rating Plate and shall be based on, but shall not exceed 
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the maximum load which can be taken from the machine under prescribed 
conditions of test. This is also called the Rated Output. 

(The term ‘‘maximum load’”’ does not refer to loads applied solely 
for mechanical, commutation, or similar tests.) 

France.—The rating of a machine is determined by the conditions of 
working such as speed, pressure, current, power factor, etc., as indicated 
on the Rating Plate. 

Italy.—The output of a machine is the normal or average output, that 
is to say, the load at which the machine can work under normal condi- 
tions. 
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_ The classified synopses are designed for those searching for compre- 
hensive information on any given topic, while the subject index is in- 
tended for those looking up specific and definite data or information. 
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3. UNITS, MEASUREMENTS AND INSTRUMENTS 


REGULATION OF FREQUENCY FOR MEASUREMENT PURPOSES 


B. H. Smith Voi. xl—1921, pp. 425-433 


Frequency can be transmitted without any change for practically any 
distance and lends itself as a quantity which can be made proportional 
to a given indication. The purpose of this paper is to consider a number 
of metering systems where the frequency of a circuit is controlled in 
order to transmit an electrical condition to a remote point and to bring 
out the adaptability of this quantity for such purposes. 

Discussion, pages 434-438, by Messrs. J. R. Craighead, C. F. Scott, 
W. iH. Pratt, B. H. Smith. 


MEASUREMENT OF RELATIVE EDDY CURRENT LOSSES IN STRANDED CABLES 
James A.Cook Vol. xl—1921, pp. 439-446 

Description of a method which will provide accurate measurements 
of eddy current losses on a comparative basis. The method represents 
the accumulated experience of the Test Dept. of the N. Y. Edison Com- 
pany. 

Discussion, pages 447-449, by Messrs. J. B. Whitehead, R. W. Atkinson, 
F, V. Magalhaes, J. A. Cook. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF THE STOP WATCH AS A PRECISION INSTRUMENT 
A. L. Ellis Vol. xl—1921, pp. 479-502 

Several types of watches are discussed to illustrate the sources and 
character of errors due to principle of operation, mechanical restrictions 
and design. The errors due to these sources entirely mask those known 
as “isochronal” and ‘‘thermal’”’ which are therefore not considered. 

Discussion, pages 503-507, by Messrs. V. Karapetoff, H. M. Smith, 
W. J. Hammer, L. M. Potts, A. L. Ellis. 


4. INSULATION AND DIELECTRIC PHENOMENA 


THE MAXIMUM SAFE OPERATING TEMPERATURE OF LOW-VOLTAGE 
PAPER-INSULATED CABLES 
W.A. Del Mar : Vol. x1—1921, pp. 97-105 
The Standards of the Institute state that for low-voltage cables the 
maximum safe operating temperature is 85 deg. cent. Experiments 


show that continuous operation of 100 deg. cent. for less than a month, 
seriously impairs the mechanical condition of impregnated paper. A 
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standard of permissible mechanical condition should, therfore, be estab- 
lished, if such high temperatures are to be allowed. Operation at higher 
temperatures than allowed by present Standardsis, however, in the nature 
of a gamble and it is questionable whether the Standards should take 
cognizance of it. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by L. L. Elden on ‘‘Per- 
missible Operating Temperatures of Impregnated Paper Insulation in 
Which the Dielectric Stress is Low.”’ 


PERMISSIBLE OPERATING TEMPERATURES OF IMPREGNATED PAPER 
INSULATION IN WHICH DIELECTRIC STRESS IS LOW 


Philip Torchio Vol. xl—1921, pp. 107-129 


The writer reviews the effect of temperature on insulating materials, 
abstracting from the 1913 Steinmetz and Lamme report, and the 1905 
British Engineering Standards Committee tests. Then he gives surveys 
of low-tension cables in large distributing systems, and special tests on 
cables including sheath cracking, high temperature tests, effect of bending 
on cables heated at high temperatures, distillation of table compounds, 
ambient temperatures in subway ducts as affected by thermal conductivity 
of concrete, amount of moisture in soil, different arrangements of ducts 
and load factors at which the cables are operated. 

From this review, conclusions are derived that the permissible operating 
temperatures are to be a function of the load factors at which the cables 
operate. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by L. L. Elden on ‘‘Per- 
missible Operating Temperatures of Impregnated Paper Insulation in 
Which the Dielectric Stress is Low.” 


PERMISSIBLE OPERATING TEMPERATURES OF IMPREGNATED PAPER 
INSULATION IN WHICH THE DIELECTRIC STRESS IS LOW 
D. W. Roper Vol, xi—1921, pp. 131-136 


Chicago experience and practise. 


Discussion incorporated with that of paper by L. L. Elden on ‘‘Per- 
missible Operating Temperatures of Impregnated Paper Insulation in 
Which the Dielectric Stress is Low.” 


NOTES ON THE EFFECT OF HEAT ON IMPREGNATED PAPER FROM 
CABLE INSULATION 
W.S. Clark Vol. xl—1921, pp. 187-141 


The results of tests made to determine at what temperature marked 
deterioration in the paper of impregnated paper cables took place. 
Discussion incorporated with that of paper by L. L. Elden on ‘‘Per- 


missible Operating Temperatures of Impregnated Paper Insulation in 
Which the Dielectric Stress is Low.”’ 
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or 


THE EFFECT OF HEAT ON PAPER INSULATION 


H. W. Fisher and R. W. Atkinson Vol. xl1—1921, pp. 143-166 


A discussion is given in detail of the mechanical properties of paper 
especially as influenced by drying, heating, and impregnating. Tests 
for measuring the changes due to these causes are discussed. A measure- 
ment of tearing resistance is found to be satisfactory and two machines 
for this purpose are described. Measurements are given of rate of deteri- 
oration of paper at different temperatures. The relation of these data to 
allowable operating temperature is considered. 

The rapid increase of deterioration with temperature is shown. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by L. L. Elden on ‘‘Per- 
missible Operating Temperatures of Impregnated Paper Insulation in 
Which the Dielectric Stress is Low.” 


PERMISSIBLE OPERATING TEMPERATURES OF IMPREGNATED PAPER 


INSULATION IN WHICH THE DIELECTRIC STRESS IS LOW 
L. L. Elden Vol. xl—1921, pp. 167-176 


Practise in connection with low-voltage cables including data over a 
ten year period. 

Discussion (including that of papers by W. A. Del Mar, P. Torchio, 
D. W. Roper, W. S. Clark, and H. W. Fisher and R. W. Atkinson), pages 
177-203, by Messrs. F. M. Farmer, G. B. Shanklin, E. B. Meyer, W. I. 
Middleton, W. A. Del Mar, C. A. Adams, H. R. Woodrow, P. H. Chase, 
R. J. Wiseman, W. Maver, Jr., A. E. Kennelly, F. D. Newbury, H. C. 
Dean, D. C. Jackson, P. Torchio, D. W. Roper, H. W. Fisher, R. W. At- 
kinson, and L. L. Elden. 

A general discussion. 


MODERN PRODUCTION OF SUSPENSION INSULATORS 

Edwin H. Fritz and G. I. Gilchrest Vol. x1—1921, pp. 1127-1153 
This paper pictures the progress made during the past few years in 

the production of electrical porcelain. The information covers: First: 

The engineering and works organization. Second: The manufacture. 


Third: Design and test. 
Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Whitehead and Lee on 
“Electric Strength of Air Under Continuous Potentials and as Influenced 


by Temperature.’’ 


A SOLUTION OF THE PORCELAIN INSULATOR PROBLEM 
E. E. F. Creighton and F. L. Hunt Vol. xI—1921, pp. 1173-1180 


A description of tests-to which insulators were subjected in order to 
determine main causes of failure. Particular emphasis is laid upon the 
following factors: mechanical strength; electrical tests; line testing; 
aging of porcelain; open porosity of porcelain, etc. 

' Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Whitehead and Lee on 
“Electric Strength of Air Under Continuous Potentials and as Influenced 


by Temperature.” 
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THE ELECTRIC STRENGTH OF AIR UNDER CONTINUOUS POTENTIALS AND 
AS INFLUENCED BY TEMPERATURE 


J. B. Whitehead and F. W. Lee Vol. xI—1921, pp. 1201-1237 


The paper describes a series of experiments on the influence of tempera- 
ture on corona-forming continuous potentials. The observations have 
been made on three sizes of wire of diameters 0.0251 cm., 0.0803 cm., and 
0.0933 cm., and in each case at several values of temperature within the 
range 5 deg. cent. and 70 deg. cent. At each temperature the pressure 
has been varied from a value in the neighborhood of that of the atmosphere 
downwards, reaching in the extreme cases the value 6.03 cm. of mercury. 
Within the range of values reached, as indicated above, the general 
form of the law of corona as developed experimentally by a number of 
other observers, is found to be fulfilled. There are separate families of 
curves for positive and negative potentials as obtained by varying the 
pressure for each constant value of temperature. 

Discussion (including that of papers by Imlay, Bailey, Baum, Lewis, 
Elden, Fritz and Gilchrest, Peek, Creighton and Hunt, P ters and Skinner) 
pages, 1238-1308, by Messrs. W. I. Slichter, L. P. Ferris, B. Speed, F. W. 
Peek, Jr., M. E. Skinner, C. L. Fortescue, H. J. Ryan, J. T. Barron, H. 
W. Smith, A. O. Austin, K. A. Hawley, R. H. Marvin, G. I. Gilchrest, 
E. E. F. Creighton, A. W. Copley, L. H. Burnham, J. P. Jollyman, S. 
Barfoed, A. H. Lawton, H. R. Summerhayes, J. H. Foote, G. Cameron, 
H. L. Wallau, R. G. McCurdy, D.I. Cone, J. B. Whitehead, R. J. C. Wood, 
H. Michener, R. Bailey, F. G. Baum, W. W. Lewis. 


5. ELECTRIC CONDUCTORS 


THE MAXIMUM SAFE OPERATING TEMPERATURE OF LOW-VOLTAGE 
PAPER-INSULATED CABLES 


W. A. Del Mar Vol. xl—1921, pp. 97-105 


The Standards of the Institute state that for low-voltage cables the 
maximum safe operating temperature is 85 deg. cent. Experiments 
show that continuous operation of 100 deg. cent. for less than a month, 
seriously impairs the mechanical condition of impregnated paper. A 
standard of permissible mechanical condition should, therefore, be estab- 
lished, if such high temperatures are to be allowed. Operation at higher 
temperatures than allowed by present Standards is, however, in the nature 
of a gamble and it is questionable whether the Standards should take 
cognizance of it. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by L. L. Elden on ‘‘Per- 
missible Operating Temperatures of Impregnated Paper Insulation in 
Which the Dielectric Stress is Low.” 


PERMISSIBLE OPERATING TEMPERATURES OF IMPREGNATED PAPER 
INSULATION IN WHICH DIELECTRIC STRESS IS LOW 


Philip Torchio Vol. xI—1921, pp. 107-129 - 


The writer reviews the effect of temperature on insulating materials, 
abstracting from the 1913 Steinmetz and Lamme report, and the 1905 
British Engineering Standards Committee tests. Then he gives surveys 
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of low-tension cables in large distributing systems, and special tests on 
cables including sheath cracking, high temperature tests, effect of bending 
on cables heated at high temperatures, distillation of cable compounds, 
ambient temperatures in subway ducts as affected by thermal conductivity 
of concrete, amount of moisture in soil, different arrangements of ducts 
and load factors at which the cables are operated. 

From this review, conclusions are derived that the permissible operating 
temperatures are to be a function of the load factors at which the cables 
operate. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by L. L. Elden on ‘‘Per- 
missible Operating Temperatures of Impregnated Paper Insulation in 
Which the Dielectric Stress is Low.” 


PERMISSIBLE OPERATING TEMPERATURES OF IMPREGNATED PAPER 
INSULATION IN WHICH THE DIELECTRIC STRESS IS LOW 
D. W. Roper : Vol. xl—1921, pp. 131-136 


Chicago experience and practise. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by L. L. Elden on ‘“‘Per- 
missible Operating Temperatures of Impregnated Paper Insulation in 
Which the Dielectric Stress is Low.” 


NOTES ON THE EFFECT OF HEAT ON IMPREGNATED PAPER FROM CABLE 


INSULATION 
W.S. Clark Vol. xl—1921, pp. 137-141 


The results of tests made to determine at what temperature marked 
deterioration in the paper of impregnated paper cables took place. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by L. L. Elden on ‘‘Per- 
missible Operating Temperatures of Impregnated Paper Insulation in 
Which the Dielectric Stress is Low.” 


THE EFFECT OF HEAT ON PAPER INSULATION 
H. W. Fisher and R. W. Atkinson Vol. xl—1921, pp. 143-166 


A discussion is given in detail of the mechanical properties of paper 
especially as influenced by drying, heating, and impregnating. Tests 
for measuring the changes due to these causes are discussed. A measure- 
ment of tearing resistance is found to be satisfactory and two machines 
for this purpose are described. Measurements are given of rate of deteri- 
oration of paper at different temperatures. The relation of these data to 
allowable operating temperature is considered. 

The rapid increase of deterioration with temperature is shown. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by L. L. Elden on ‘‘Per- 
missible Operating Temperatures of Impregnated Paper Insulation in 
Which the Dielectric Stress is Low.”’ 
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PERMISSIBLE OPERATING TEMPERATURES OF IMPREGNATED PAPER 
INSULATION IN WHICH THE DIELECTRIC STRESS IS LOW 


L. L. Elden Vol. xl1—1921, pp. 167-176 


Practise in connection with low-voltage cables including data over a 
ten year period. 

Discussion (including that of papers by W. A. Del Mar, P. Torchio, 
D. W. Roper, W. S. Clark, and H. W. Fisher and R. W. Atkinson), pages 
177-203, by Messrs. F. M. Farmer, G. B. Shanklin, E. B. Meyer, W. I. 
Middleton, W. A. Del Mar, C. A. Adams, H. R. Woodrow, P. H. Chase, 
R. J. Wiseman, W. Maver, Jr., A. E. Kennelly, F. D>.Newbury, H. C. 
Dean, D. C. Jackson, P. Torchio, D. W. Roper, H. W. Fisher, R. W. At- 
kinson, and L. L. Elden. 

A general discussion. 


HEAT LOSSES IN THE CONDUCTORS OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT MACHINES 
Waldo V. Lyon Vol. x1—1921, pp. 1361-1395 


The principal object of this paper is to show how hyperbolic functions 
of complex angles may be applied to the solution of the problem of heat 
losses in rectangular conductors that are embedded in open slots. A 
certain knowledge of the functions them elvesis presupposed. Inasmuch 
however, as they are handled like trigonometric functions of real angles— 
except in regard to the plus and minus signs—it is a simple matter to 
acquire the requisite technical skill to use them. 

Since the present paper was written, the author has extended the method 
to the solution of the problem in which the conductors have a finite number 
of strands separated by insulation. 

Discussion (including that of papers by Henningsen, Speed and Elmen), 
pages 1396-1409, by Messrs. Wm, J. Foster, F. G. Baum, W. Fondiller, 
H. L. Hibbard, G. Semenza, C. A. Copley, W. E. Thau, P. P. Ashworth, 
S. P. Grace, A. M. MacCutcheon, H. W. Taylor, E. S. Henningsen. 


6. MAGNETIC PROPERTIES AND TESTING OF IRON 


HYSTERESIS EFFECTS WITH VARYING SUPERPOSED MAGNETIZING FORCES 
W. Fondiller and W. H. Martin Vol. xlI—1921, pp. 553-579 


The hysteresis effects discussed in this paper occur when magnetic 
fields are produced in iron by electrical circuits carrying simultaneously 
currents of different frequencies, as. in composited circuits carrying tele- 
phone and telegraph circuits over the same wires. 

Discussion, pages 580-587, by Messrs. M. I. Pupin, C. W. Burrows, 
B. A. Behrend, W. Fondiller, W. H. Martin. 


MAGNETIC PROPERTIES OF COMPRESSED POWDERED IRON 
Buckner Speed and G. W. Elmen Vol. xl1—1921, pp. 1321-1359 


_ This paper describes a new magnetic material which is peculiarly suited 
to the construction of cores in small inductance coils and transformers 
such as are used in a telephone plant. The material which was developed 
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to meet these requirements is formed by fine grains of powdered iron, 
insulated and compressed. There is described the circumstances and 
experiments which led to this development and also the method of com- 
mercial production. Tables and curves are given showing the magnetic, 
electrical and mechanical properties of the material. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Waldo V. Lyon on 
“Heat Losses in the Conductors of Alternating-Current Machines.” 


8. TRANSFORMERS 


TRANSFORMERS FOR INTERCONNECTING HIGH-VOLTAGE TRANSMISSION 
SYSTEMS 


For Feeding Synchronous Condensers from a Tertiary Winding 
J. F. Peters and M. E. Skinner Vol. xI—1921, pp. 1181-1199 


Owing to the advantages to be realized from the use of the star-star 
connection in interconnecting high-voltage transmission systems and from 
the fact that this connection requires the use of an auxiliary winding 
connected in delta to stabilize the neutral point or to decrease the induc- 
tance in the ground connection, a great majority of the transformers 
designed for interconnecting transmission lines are three-winding trans- 
formers. Another type of transformer which would be included in this 
general class would be that having an auxiliary winding for feeding a 
synchronous condenser. 

There are a number of important features peculiar to three-winding 
transformers for these classes of service that complicate the design and 
operation to a considerable extent. 

This paper calls attention to these special problems and fhaiatés 
the way in which the design and performance of transformers for these 
classes of service are influenced by them. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Whitehead and Lee on 
“Electric Strength of Air Under Continuous Potentials and as Influenced 


by Temperature.” 


9. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


THE APPLICATION OF ELECTRIC POWER TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


By the Subcommittee on the Rubber Industry 
oi the Iadustriai and Domestic Power Committee 

A report designed to increase the efficiency of electric power in the rubber 
industry, the largest individual user of electric power. The report is 
divided into power consumption, power economy, protection of operatives, 
basic operations, motor selection, and recommendations. 

Discussion, pages 38-53, by Messrs, A. P. Lewis, J. F. Lincoln, B. T. 
Mottinger, H. McFarland, J. H. Vance, W. H. Horton, Jr., C. W. Drake, 
W. S. Scott, E. W. Pilgrim, G. A. Maier, B. H. Cunningham, B. A. Waltz, 
M. Berthold, A. M. MacCutcheon, B. C. Dennison, L. B. Timmermann, 

H.-W. Eastwood, P. M. Lincoln, F. H. Oberschmidt, W. E. Date. 


Vol. xiI—1921, pp. 1-37 
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PRESENT DAY PRACTISE LIMITATIONS OF OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


Subcommittee on Oil Circuits Breakers 

of Protective Devices Committee Vol. xl—1921, pp. 55-60 
The operating requirements and limitations of oil circuit breakers as 

summarized from replies to a questionaire to large operating companies. 
Discussion incorporated with that of paper by P. Torchio on “‘High- 

current Tests on High-Tension Switchgear.”’ 


HIGH-CURRENT TESTS ON HIGH:TENSION SWITCHGEAR 
Philip Torchio Vol. xi—1921, pp. 61-86 


The article describes a series of tests on oil circuit breakers and dis- 
connecting switches to determine their strength at brush contacts and 
supports in withstanding the mechanical stresses engendered by the 
magnetic flux due to the flow of large currents of the order of 100,000 
amperes, as may exist at times of short circuits on large systems. Other 
tests were made on current transformers and potential transformer fuses. 

For the first time, a synchronized motion picture machine and an 
oscillograph, were coupled to reproduce the coincident actions of the 
apparatus tested, and the variations of voltage and current in the circuit. 
The tests emphasized the importance of strong locks for disconnecting 
switches. Only single-turn primary-type current transformers and po- 
tential transformer fuses with resistance in series, were found adequate 
to give the service requirements. 

Discussion (including that of paper by H. R. Woodrow on ‘‘Present 
Day Practise Limitations of Oil Circuit Breakers’’), pages 87-96, by Messrs 
P. Junkersfeld, E. P. Peck, N. J. Conrad, N. L. Pollard, E. E. F. Creighton, 
H, E. Trent, W. A. Moore, L. B. Chubbuck, P. Torchio, S. Haar, and 
H. R. Woodrow. 

A general discussion of experience under various conditions of practise. 


SHORT-CIRCUIT CURRENT OF INDUCTION MOTORS AND GENERATORS 
R. E. Doherty and E. T. Wiltiamson Vol. x1—1921, pp. 509-539 


There has been a rather prevailing opinion that asudden short circuit of 
an induction generator would not cause a serious initial rise in current 
such as occurs in synchronous generators. This has led to the proposal 
of the use of such machines as a partial solution of the short-circuit 
problem on a-c. systems. Theoretical considerations and experimental 
data given in the paper show that, on the contrary, the rise in the induc- 
tion generator, just as in the synchronous machine, a serious initial 
rush of current which is limited only by the leakage reactance of the ma- 
chine. 

Discussion, pages 540-551, by Messrs. V. Karapetoff, L. E. Widmark, 
M. I. Pupin, N. S. Diamant, S. Haar, R. E. Doherty. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CONVERSION APPARATUS FOR EDISON SYSTEMS 


J. F. Barton and J. J. Hamtbleton Vol. xI—1921, pp. 663-692 


A description of the conditions existing in Edison systems which have 
led to the adoption of various types of converter apparatus. Facts 
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which should be considered in selecting the more suitable type of con- 
version apparatus for a particular service. 

Discussion, pages 693-716, by Messrs B. G. Lamme, A. A. Nims, 
F. D. Newbury, A. M. Garrett, R. Bailey, P. Torchio, S. Haar, H.C. 
Albrecht, D. W. Roper, T. T. Hambleton, T. F. Barton. 


COLFAX POWER STATION OF THE DUQUESNE LIGHT COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


D. L. Galusha and C. W. E. Clarke Vol. xlI—1921, pp. 717-748 


Description of the new steam power station of the Duquesne Co., with 
eventual output of 300,000 kw., units 60,000 kw. 

Discussion, pages 749-762, by Messrs. -C. S. Cook, G. F. Brown, F. C. 
Hanker, G. G. Bell, C. S. Hershfeld, F. Hodgkinson, W. T. Snyder, 
R. H. Keil, E. C. Stone, W. E. Clarke, D. L. Galusha. 


HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT AT NIAGARA FALLS 


John L. Harper and J. A. Johnson Vol. x1—1921, pp. 881-923 


This paper traces briefly the progress in power development at Niagara, 
describing particularly recent developments and those to be undertaken 
under recent license granted to the Niagara Falls Power Company. 

Discussion, incorporated with that of paper by W. M. White on ‘‘Ad- 
vances in the Art of Waterwheel Designs and Settings.” 


ADVANCES IN THE ART OF WATERWHEEL DESIGNS AND SETTINGS 
W. M. White Vol. xl1—1921, pp. 925-963 


Description of waterwheel development. Selection of proper unit 
discussed in detail with relation to speed, speed regulation, runner mate- 
rial, draft tubes, shafts and bearings, guide vanes, governors, casings, 
vertical vs. horizontal units, control valves, settings. 

Deiscussion (including that of paper by Harper and Johnson), pages 
964-973, by Messrs. E. A. Pragst, W. M. eae W. J. Foster, E. M. Breed, 
J. A. Johnson, W. M. White. 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS FOR SHIP PROPULSION 
E. S. Henningsen © Vol. xI—1921, pp. 1309-1319 


A description of the advantages and disadvantages of the synchronous 
motor for propulsion of various types of ships. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Waldo V. Lyon on 
“Heat Losses in the Conductors of Alternating-Current Machines.” 


ELECTRIC AUXILIARIES ON MERCHANT SHIPS 
H. D. Dickinson Vol. xI—1921, pp. 1411-1434 


A discussion of the problem of electrically driven auxiliaries for mer- 
chant ships particularly from the economic standpoint and as affected 
by the type of drive of the ship itself. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by W, E, Thau on “Electric 
Propulsion of Ships.” 
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ELECTRIC PROPULSION OF SHIPS 
W.E. Thau Vol. x1—1921, pp. 1435-1464 


This paper deals primarily with electric propulsion of ships except 
wherein comparison warrants reference to some other type of drive. 
All classes of ships are considered, divided into two general classes, mer- 
chant ships, and war ships. 

Discussion (including that of paper by Dickinson), pages 1465-1539, 
by Messrs. W. L. R. Emmet, C. F. Bailey, W. W. Smith, J. B. Newman, 
E. A. Sperry, F. C. Bates, G. H. Jett, G. A. Pierce, C. Rettie, W. McClel- 
land, E. H. B. Anderson, E. A. Stevens, Jr., S. M. Robinson, H. L. Hib- 
bard, W. E. Thau, J. K. Robison, H. D.. Dickinson. 


11. POWER PLANTS AND CENTRAL STATIONS 


COLFAX POWER STATION OF THE DUQUESNE LIGHT COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
D. L. Galusha and C. W. E. Clarke Vol. xl1—1921, pp. 717-748 


Description of the new steam power station of the Duquesne Co., with 
eventual output of 300,000 kw. units 60,000 kw. 

Discussion, pages 749-762, by Messrs. C. S. Cook, G. F. Brown, F. C. 
Hanker, G. G. Bell, C. S. Hershfeld, F. Hodgkinson, W. T. Snyder, R. 
H. Keil, E. C. Stone, W. E. Clarke, D. L. Galusha. 


HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT AT NIAGARA FALLS 
John L. Harper and J. A. Johnson Vol. xl—1921, pp. 881-923 


This paper traces briefly the progress in power development at Niagara, 
describing particularly recent developments and those to be undertaken 
under recent license granted to the Niagara Falls Power Company. 

Discussion, incorporated with that of paper by W. M. White on ‘‘Ad- 
vances in the Art of Waterwheel Designs and Settings.” 


13. TRANSMISSION LINES 


LONG DISTANCE TRANSMISSION OF ELECTRIC ENERGY 
L, E. Imlay Vol. xl—1921, pp. 975-994 


The paper discusses long-distance transmission of electric energy 
dealing with (1) the economic conditions which justify it, (2) the plant 
involved, and (3) the service that may be expected. 

In dealing with the plant required for long-distance transmission some 
of the considerations that affect the design are discussed. A graphic 
method of determining line performance is illustrated by an example 
and some essential data on other lines are given. Right of way, spacing of 


towers, line insulators, high-tension switches and lightning arresters are 
discussed. 
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Service is considered from the viewpoints of, what people demand, 
what perfect service will cost, and the service that may be expected from 
a large interconnected system consisting of steam plants at the mines, 
hydro plants wherever available and local steam plants. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Whitehead and Lee on 
“Electric Strength of Air Under Continuous Potentials and as Influenced 
by Temperature.”’ 


VOLTAGE AND POWER FACTOR CONTROL OF 66,000-VOLT TRANSMISSION 


LINES CONNECTING TWO GENERATING STATIONS 
Raymond Bailey Vol. xl—192, pp. 995-1015 


The problem which confronted The Philadelphia Electric Company 
of providing for the control of voltage and power factor of the two 66,000- 
volt transmission lines connecting its Schuylkill and Chester generating 
stations is presented in this paper. 

The comparison made to determine upon the most.satisfactory type 
of regulating equipment and the reasons for the selection of three-phase 
induction regulators are given. Data on the performance characteristics 
of the lines, with the induction regulators are included. 

In the discussion of this problem of voltage and power factor control, 
certain conclusions of a more or less fundamental character are brought 
out. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Whitehead and Lee on 
“Electric Strength of Air Under Continuous Potentials and as Influenced 
by Temperature.” 


VOLTAGE REGULATION AND INSULATION FOR LARGE POWER LONG 
DISTANCE TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 
Frank G. Baum A: Vol. xlI—1921, pp. 1017-1077 


Heretofore the distance to which power could be transmitted has been 
limited. This limitation is now removed by a simple method of loading 
the line with synchronous condensers, so that the current and voltage 
may be kept practically in phase. High power factor and hence high 
efficiency result, and the voltage rises of the system are very much re- 
duced, thus reducing insulation strains. 

A standard frequency of 60 cycles is advocated for the national system, 
and 220,000 volts is proposed as standard for extra large-power, long- 
distance transmission. The system of regulation proposed will result in 
practically constant voltage at all points of the line at all loads. And power 
may be taken from or supplied to the line at any point, and the power over 

ections of the line or over the entire line may be reversed and the constant 
voltage system maintained. 

A simple diagram is given, and this shows that for a 60-cycle, 220,000- 
volt line, the line-charging current supplies the capacity current required 
for about 0.8 load or 320 amperes load current, and that for larger loads 
the synchronous condensers supply leading and for smaller loads lagging 


current. 
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The problems of the lines insulation are discussed, and especial atten- 
tion is called to the necessity for low air and leakage resistance stresses. 
Results of a large number of tests are given. 

A new diagram is given which results from analysis of experimental 
data, from which the characteris ics of long insulator strings may be cal- 
culated. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Whitehead and Lee on 
“Blectric Strength of Air Under Continuous Potentials and as Influenced 
by Temperature.” 


SOME TRANSMISSION LINE TESTS 
W. W. Lewis Vol. xl1—1921, pp. 1079-1119 


A description of some interesting features of a series of tests on the 
30-cycle 140,000-volt system of the Consumers Power Company in 
western Michigan. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Whitehead and Lee on 
“Electric Strength of Air Under Continuous Potentials and as Influenced 
by Temperature.” 


NOTES ON OPERATION OF LARGE INTERCONNECTED SYSTEMS 
L. L. Elden Vol. xl—1921, pp. 1121-1126 


Description of the physical arrangement of connections and the opera- 
tion of the interconnected systems of the Boston Edison, the Eastern 
Massachusetts Electric Company and the New England Power Company. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Whitehead and Lee on 
“Electric Strength of Air Under Continuous Potentials and as Influenced 
by Temperature.” 


TRANSFORMERS FOR INTERCONNECTING HIGH-VOLTAGE TRANSMISSION 
SYSTEMS 
For Feeding Synchronous Condensers from a Tertiary Winding 


J. F. Peters and M. E. Skinner Vol. xlI—1921, pp. 1181-1199 


Owing to the advantages to be realized from the use of the star-star 
connection in interconnecting high-voltage transmission systems and from 
the fact that this connection requires the use of an auxiliary winding 
connected in delta to stabilize the neutral point or to decrease the induc- 
tance in the ground connection, a great majority of the transformers 
designed for interconnecting transmission lines are three-winding trans- 
formers. Another type of transformer which would be included in this 
general class would be that having an auxiliary winding for feeding a 
synchronous condenser. 

There are a number of important features peculiar to three-winding 
transformers for these classes of service that complicate the design and 
operation to a considerable extent. 

This paper calls attention to these special problems and indicates 
the way in which the design and performance of transformers for these 
classes of service are influenced by them. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Whitehead and Lee on 
“Electric Strength of Air Under auiorge ep Potentials and as Influenced 
by Temperature.” 
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14. ELECTRIC SERVICE DISTURBANCES AND 
PROTECTION 


PRESENT DAY PRACTISE LIMITATIONS OF OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


Subccmmittee on Oil Circuit Breakers of 
Protective Devices Committee Vol. x1— 1921, pp. 55-60 


The operating requirements and limitations of oil circuit breakers as 
summarized from replies to a questionaire to large operating companies. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by P. Torchio on ‘‘High- 
current Tests on High-Tension Switchgear.” 


HIGH-CURRENT TESTS ON HIGH-TENSION SWITCHGEAR 
Philip Torchio Vol. x1—1921, pp. 61-86 


The article describes a series of tests on oil circuit breakers and dis- 
connecting switches to determine their strength at brush contacts and 
supports in withstanding the mechanical stresses engendered by the 
magnetic flux due to the flow of large currents of the order of 100,000 
amperes, as may exist at times of short circuits on large systems. Other 
tests were made on current transformers and potential transformer fuses. 

For the first time, a synchronized motion picture machine and an 
oscillograph, were coupled to reproduce the coincident actions of the 
apparatus tested, and the variations of voltage and current in the circuit. 
The tests emphasized the importance of strong locks for disconnecting 
switches. Only single-turn primary-type current transformers and po- 
tential transformer fuses with resistance in series, were found adequate 
to give the service requirements. 

Discussion (including that of paper by H. R. Woodrow on ‘‘Present 
Day Practise Limitations of Oil Circuit Breakers’’), pages 87-96, by Messrs. 
P. Junkersfeld, E. P. Peck, N. J. Conrad, N. L. Pollard, E. E. F. Creighton, 
H. E. Trent, W. A. Moore, L. B. Chubbuck, P. Torchio, 5. Haar, and 
H. R. Woodrow. 

A general discussion of experience under various conditions of practise. 


MODERN PRODUCTION OF SUSPENSION INSULATORS 
Edwin H. Fritz and G. I. Gilchrest Vol. xl—1921, pp. 1127-1153 
This paper pictures the progress made during the past few years in 
the production of electrical porcelain. The information covers: First: 
The engineering and works organization. Second: The manufacture. 


Third: Design and test. 
Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Whitehead and Lee on 
“Electric Strength of Air Under Continuous Potentials and as Influenced 


by Temperature.” 


VOLTAGE AND CURRENT HARMONICS CAUSED BY CORONA 
F.W.Peck, Jr.” Vol. xI—1921, pp. 1155-1172 
The results of an investigation made to study the effects of corona in 

producing voltage and current harmonics in transmission systems. 


Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Whitehead and Lee on 
“Electric Strength of Air Under Continuous Potentials and as Influenced 


by Temperature.” 
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A SOLUTION OF THE PORCELAIN INSULATOR PROBLEM 
E. E. F. Creighton and F. L. Hunt Vol. xl—1921, pp. 1173-1180 


A description of tests to which insulators were subjected in order to 
determine main causes of failure. Particular emphasis is laid upon the 
following factors: mechanical strength; electrical tests; line testing; 
aging of porcelain; open porosity of porcelain, etc. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Whitehead and Lee on 
“Blectric Strength of Air Under Continuous Potentials and as Influenced 
by Temperature.” 


16. CONTROL, REGULATION AND SWITCHING 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CONVERSION APPARATUS FOR EDISON SYSTEMS 
T. F. Barton and T. T. Hambleton Vol. x1—1921, pp. 663-692 


A description of the conditions existing in Edison systems which have 
led to the adoption of various types of converter apparatus. Facts 
which should be considered in selecting the more suitable type of con- 
version apparatus for a particular service. 

Discussion, pages 693-716, by Messrs. B. G. Lamme, A. A. Nims, 
F. D. Newbury, A. M. Garrett, R. Bailey, P. Torchio, S. Haar, H. C. 
Albrecht, D. W. Roper, T. T. Hambleton, T. F. Barton. 


LONG DISTANCE TRANSMISSION OF ELECTRIC ENERGY 
L. E. Imlay Vol. xlI—1921, pp. 975-994 


The paper discusses long-distance transmission of electric energy 
dealing with (1) the economic conditions which justify it, (2) the plant 
involved, and (8) the service that may be expected. 

In dealing with the plant required for long-distance transmission some 
of the considerations that affect the design are discussed. A graphic 
method of determining line performance is illustrated by an example 
and some essential data on other lines are given. Right of way, spacing of 
towers, line insulators, high-tension switches and lightning arresters are 
discussed. 

Service is considered from the viewpoints of, what people demand, 
what perfect service will cost, and the service that may be expected from 
a large interconnected system consisting of steam plants at the mines, 
hydro plants wherever available and local steam plants. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Whitehead and Lee on 


“Electric Strength of Air Under Continuous Potentials and as Influenced 
by Temperature.” 


VOLTAGE AND POWER FACTOR CONTROL OF 66,000-VOLT TRANSMISSION 
. LINES CONNECTING TWO GENERATING STATIONS 


Raymond Bailey Vol. x1—1921, pp. 995-1015 
The problem which confronted The Philadelphia Electric Company 


of providing for the control of voltage and power factor of the two 66,000- 


volt transmission lines connecting its Schuylkill and Chester generating 
stations is presented in this paper. 
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The comparison made to determine upon the most satisfactory type 
of regulating equipment and the reasons for the selection of three-phase 
induction regulators are given. Data on the performance characteristics 
of the lines, with the induction regulators are included. 

In the discussion of this problem of voltage and power factor control, 
certain conclusions of a more or less fundamental character are brought 
out. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Whitehead and Lee on 
“Electric Strength of Air Under Continuous Potentials and as Influenced 
by Temperature.” 

VOLTAGE REGULATION AND INSULATION FOR LARGE POWER LONG 

DISTANCE TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 


Frank G. Baum Vol. xl—1921, pp. 1017-1077 


Heretofore the distance to which power could be transmitted has been 
limited. This limitation is now removed by a simple method of loading 
the line with synchronous condensers, so that the current and voltage 
may be kept practically in phase. High power factor and hence high 
efficiency result, and the voltage rises of the system are very much re- 
duced, thus reducing insulation strains. 

A standard frequency of 60 cycles is advocated for the national system, 
and 220,000 volts is proposed as standard for extra large-power, long- 
distance transmission. The system of regulation proposed will result in 
practically constant voltage at all points of thelineatallloads. And power 
may be taken from or supplied to the line at any point, and the power over 
sections of the line or over the entire line may be reversed and the constant 
voltage system maintained. 

A simple diagram is given, and this shows that for a 60-cycle, 220,000- 
volt line, the line-charging current supplies the capacity current required 
for about 0.8 load or 320 amperes load current, and that for larger loads 
the synchronous condensers supply leading and for smaller loads lagging 
current. 

The problems of the line insulation are discussed, and especial atten- 
tion is called to the necessity for low air and leakage resistance stresses. 
Results of a large number of tests are given. 

A new diagram is given which results from analysis of experimental 
data, from which the characteristics of long insulator strings may be cal- 
culated. 7 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Whitehead and Lee on 
“Electric Strength of Air Under Continuous Potentials and as Influenced 
by Temperature.”’ 


SOME TRANSMISSION LINE TESTS 
W. W. Lewis Vol. x1I—1921, pp. 1079-1119 


A description of some interesting features of a series of tests on the 
30-cycle 140,000-volt system of the Consumers Power Company in 
western Michigan. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Whitehead and Lee on 
“Blectric Strength of Air Under Continuous Potentials and as Influenced 
by Temperature.” 
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“NOTES ON OPERATION OF LARGE INTERCONNECTED SYSTEMS 
L. L. Elden Vol. xl—1921, pp. 1121-1126 


Description of the physical arrangement of connections and the opera- 
tion of the interconnected systems of the Boston Edison, the Eastern 
Massachusetts Electric Company and the New England Power Company. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Whitehead and Lee on 
“Electric Strength of Air Under Continuous Potentials and as Influenced 
by Temperature.”’ 


TRANSFORMERS FOR INTERCONNECTING HIGH-VOLTAGE TRANSMISSION 
SYSTEMS 
For Feeding Synchronous Condensers from a Tertiary Winding 


J. F. Peters and M. E. Skinner Vol. xi—1921, pp. 1181-1199 


Owing to the advantages to be realized from the use of the star-star 
connection in interconnecting high-voltage transmission systems and from 
the fact that this connection requires the use of an auxiliary winding 
connected in delta to stabilize the neutral point or to decrease the induc- 
tance in the ground connection, a great majority of the transformers 
designed for interconnecting transmission lines are three-winding trans- 
formers. Another type of transformer which would be included in this 
general class would be that having an auxiliary winding for feeding a 
synchronous condenser. 

There are a number of important features peculiar to three-winding 
transformers for these classes of service that complicate the design and 
operation to a considerable extent. 

This paper calls attention to these special problems and indicates 
the way in which the design and performance of transformers for these 
classes of service are influenced by them. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Whitehead and Lee on 
“Electric Strength of Air Under Continuous Potentials and as Influenced 
by Temperature.” 


19. ELECTRICITY IN THE ARMY AND NAVY 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS FOR SHIP PROPULSION 
E. S. Henningsen : Vol. xl—1921, pp. 1309-1319 
A description of the advantages and disadvantages of the synchronous 
motor for propulsion of various types of ships. 


Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Waldo V. Lyon on 
“Heat Losses in the Conductors of Alternating-Current Machines.”’ 


ELECTRIC AUXILIARIES ON MERCHANT SHIPS 
H. D. Dickinson Vol. xl—1921, pp. 1411-1434 


A discussion of the problem of electrically driven auxiliaries for mer- 
chant ships particularly from the economic standpoint and as affected 
by the type of drive of the ship itself. 


Discussion incorporated with that of paper by W. E. Thau on ‘‘Electric 
Propulsion of Ships.’ 
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ELECTRIC PROPULSION OF SHIPS 
W.E. Thau Vol. xl—1921, pp. 1435-1464 


This paper deals primarily with electric propulsion of ships except 
wherein comparison warrants reference to some other type of drive. 
All classes of ships are considered, divided into two general classes, mer- 
chant ships, and war ships. 

Discu sion (including that of paper by Dickinson), pages 1465-1439, 
by Messrs. W. L. R. Emmet, C. F. Bailey, W. W. Smith, J. B. Newman, 
E. A. Sperry, F. C. Bates, G. H. Jett, G. A. Pierce, C. Rettie, W. McClel- 
land, E. H. B. Anderson, E. A. Stevens, Jr., S. M. Robinson, H. L. Hib- 
bard, W. E. Thau, J. K. Robison, H. D. Dickinson. 


20. MISCELLANEOUS APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY 


THE APPLICATION OF ELECTRIC POWER TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


By the Subcommittee on the Rubber Industry 
of the Industrial and Domestic Power Committee Vol. x1—1921, pp. 1-37 


A report designed to increase the efficiency of electric power in the rubber 
industry, the largest individual user of electric power. The report is 
divided into power consumption, power economy, protection of operatives, 
basic operations, motor selection, and recommendations. 

Discussion, pages 38-53, by Messrs, A. P. Lewis, J. F. Lincoln, B. T. 
Mottinger, H. McFarland, J. H. Vance, W. H. Horton, Jr., C. W. Drake, 
W.S. Scott, E. W. Pilgrim, G. A. Maier, B. H. Cunningham, B. A. Waltz, 
M. Berthold, A. M. MacCutcheon, B. C. Dennison, L. B. Timmermann, 
H. W. Eastwood, P. M. Lincoln, F. H, Oberschmidt, W. E. Date. 


REGULATION OF FREQUENCY FOR MEASUREMENT PURPOSES 
B. H. Smith : Vol. x1—1921, pp. 425-433 


Frequency can be transmitted without any change for practically any 
distance and lends itself as a quantity which can be made proportional 
to a given indication. The purpose of this paper is to consider a number 
of metering systems where the frequency of a circuit is controlled in 
order to transmit an electrical condition to a remote point and to bring 
out the adaptability of this quantity for such purposes. 

Discussion, pages 434-438, by Messrs. J. R. Craighead, C. F. Scott, 
W.. H. Pratt, B. H. Smith. 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS FOR SHIP PROPULSION 
E. S. Henningsen { Vol. xl—1921, pp. 1309-1319 


A description of the advantages and disadvantages of the synchronous 
motor for propulsion of various types of ships. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Waldo V. Lyon on 
“Heat Losses in the Conductors of Alternating-Current Machines.” 
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21. TELEPHONY AND TELEGRAPHY 


CARRIER CURRENT TELEPHONY AND TELEGRAPHY 
E. H. Colpitts and O. B. Blackwell Vol. xl1—1921, pp. 205-300 


This paper briefly outlines first the history of the development of carrier 
multiplex telegraphy and telephony. The fundamental principles under- 
lying particularly the newer developments of the art are then discussed. 
Consideration is likewise given to the propagation characteristics of 
open wire lines, including those containing intermediate lengths of cable. 
Commercial types of apparatus and actual installations are then described 
and a brief statement made as to further applications of the art. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Stanley Rhoads on 
‘‘Some Phases of Railroad Telegraph and Telephone Engineering.”’ 


SOME PHASES OF RAILROAD TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE ENGINEERING - 
Stanley Rhoads Vol. x1I—1921, pp. 301-380 


Statement of size of N. Y. C. Lines telegraph and telephone plant and 
variety of engineering problems involved. 

Problems include electric protection, inductive interference, electrolysis 
transmission, traffic, necessitating continual experiment and investigation. 

Battery consumption data. Oscillograms of single-line telegraph 
current waves, when line insulation varies. 

Telephone selector current waves given. Defects of quadruplex dis- 
cussed. Limiting practicable lengths stated for various kinds of wire 
for telegraph and telephone circuits. 

Discussion (including that of paper by Colpitts and Blackwell), pages 
381-424, by Messrs. G. O. Squier, A. E. Kennelly, D. Mc Nicol, E. C. 
Keenan, H. W. Drake, J. L. Niesse, R. D. Duncan, Jr., L. Cohen, S. Rhoads, 
E. H. Colpitts. 


22. MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS AND INSTITUTE AFFAIRS 


© 


MEASUREMENT OF RELATIVE EDDY CURRENT LOSSES IN STRANDED CABLES 
James A. Cook Vol. xl—1921, pp. 439-446 


Description of a method which will provide accurate measurements 
of eddy current losses on a comparative basis. The method represents 
the accumulated experience of the Test Dept. of the N. Y. Edison Com- 
pany. 

Discussion, pages 447-449, by Messrs. J. B. Whitehead, R. W. Atkinson, 
F. V. Magalhaes, J. A. Cook. 


_ AN ELECTROMECHANICAL DEVICE FOR RAPID SCHEDULE HARMONIC 
ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX WAVES ; 
Fred. S. Dellenbaugh, Jr. Vol. xl—1921, pp. 451-475 


The ease with which electric circuits may be combined by multiple 
switches and the accuracy with which measurements may be made, 
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suggests the use of an electric network with some adjustable members to 
solve curves under analysis. The device described suggests one way in 
which this may be done. 

Discussion, pages 476-478, by Messrs. V. Karapetoff, A. E. Kennelly, 
EF. S. Dellenbaugh, ips 


THE LIMITATIONS OF THE STOP WATCH AS A PRECISION INSTRUMENT 
A. L. Ellis Vol. xl-1921, pp. 479-502 


Several types of watches are discussed to illustrate the sources and 
character of errors due to principle of operation, mechanical restrictions 
and design. The errors due to these sources entirely mask those known 
as “isochronal” and ‘“‘thermal’’ which are therefore not considered. 

Discussion, pages 503-507, by Messrs. V. Karapetoff, H. M. Smith, 
W.-J. Hammer, L. M. Potts, A. L. Ellis. 


SHORT-CIRCUIT CURRENT OF INDUCTION MOTORS AND GENERATORS 
R. E. Doherty and E. T. Williamson Vol. xl1—1921, pp. 509-539 


There has been a rather prevailing opinion that asudden short circuit of 
an induction generator would not cause a serious initial rise in current 
such as occurs in synchronous generators. This has led to the proposal 
of the use of such machines as a partial solution of the short-circuit 
problem on a-c. systems. Theoretical considerations and experimental 
data given in the paper show that, on the contrary, the rise in the induc- 
tion generator, just as in the synchronous machine, a serious initial 
rush of current which is limited only by the leakage reactance of the ma- 
chine. 

Discussion, pages 540-551, by Messrs. V. Karapetoff, L. E. Widmark, 
M. 1. Pupin, N. S. Diamant, S. Haar, R. E. Doherty. 


HYSTERESIS EFFECTS WITH VARYING SUPERPOSED MAGNETIZING FORCES 
W. Fondiller and W. H. Martin Vol. xl—1921, pp. 553-579 


The hysteresis effects discussed in this paper occur when magnetic 
fields are produced in iron by electrical circuits carrying simultaneously 
currents of different frequencies, as in composited circuits carrying tele- 
phone and telegraph circuits over the same wires. 

Discussion, pages 580-587, by Messrs. M. I. Pupin, C. W. Burrows, 
B. A. Behrend, W. Fondiller, W. H. Martin. 


LONGITUDINAL AND TRANSVERSE HEAT FLOW IN SLOT-WOUND 
ARMATURE COILS 


Carl J. Fechheimer Vol. xl—1921, pp. 589-645 


A general determination of the internal temperature of a machine 
cannot be obtained with any reasonable degree of accuracy (except the 
maximum and minimum temperatures in long machines)» unless the 
simultaneous transverse and longitudinal heat flow be considered. A 
solution of that problem is offered in this paper. 

Discussion, pages 646-661, by Messrs. M. A. Savage, R. B. Williamson, 
B. A. Behrend, C. Hering, G. E. Luke, C. J. Fechheimer. 
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PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS IN THE INDUSTRY 
President’s Address 
Arthur W. Berresford Vol. xl—1921, pp. 763-777 


No discussion. 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Vol. xl—1921, pp. 779-879 
No discussion. 


ADVANCES IN THE ART OF WATERWHEEL DESIGNS AND SETTINGS 
W. M. White Vol. xl—1921, pp. 925-963 


Description of waterwheel development. Selection of proper unit 
discussed in detail with relation to speed, speed regulation, runner mate- 
rial, draft tubes, shafts and bearings, guide vanes, governors, casings, 
vertical vs. horizontal units, control valves, settings. ' 

Discussion (including that of paper by Harper and Johnson), pages 
964-973, by Messrs. E. A. Pragst, W. M. Moody, W. J. Foster, E. M. Breed, 
J. A. Johnson, W. M. White. 


MODERN PRODUCTION OF SUSPENSION INSULATORS 


Edwin H. Fritz and G. I. Gilchrest Vol. xI—1921, pp. 1127-1153 


This paper pictures the progress made during the past few years in 
the production of electrical porcelain. The information covers: First: 
The engineering and works organization. Second: The manufacture. 
Third: Design and test. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Whitehead and Lee on 


“Electric Strength of Air Under Continuous Potentials and as Influenced 
by Temperature.” 


A SOLUTION OF THE PORCELAIN INSULATOR PROBLEM 


E. E. F. Creighton and F. L. Hunt Vol. xl—1921, pp. 1173-1180 


A description of tests to which insulators were subjected in order to 
determine main causes of failure. Particular emphasis is laid upon the 
following factors: mechanical strength; electrical tests; line testing; 
aging of porcelain; open porosity of porcelain, etc. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Whitehead and Lee on 


“Electric Strength of Air Under Continuous Potentials and as Influenced 
by Temperature.” 


THE ELECTRIC STRENGTH OF AIR UNDER CONTINUOUS POTENTIALS 
AND AS INFLUENCED BY TEMPERATURE 


J. B. Whitehead and F. W. Lee Vol. xl—1921, pp. 1201-1237 


The paper describes a series of experiments on the influence of tempera- 
ture on corona-forming continuous potentials. The observations have 
been made on three sizes of wire of diameters 0.0251 cm., 0.0803 cm., and 
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0.093 cm., and in each case at several values of temperature within the 
range 5 deg. cent. and 70 deg. cent. At each temperature the pressure 
has been varied from a value in the neighborhood of that of the atmosphere 
downwards, reaching in the extreme cases the value 6.03 cm. of mercury. 
Within the range of values reached, as indicated above, the general 
form of the law of corona as developed experimentally by a number of 
other observers, is found to be fulfilled. There are separate families of 
curves for positive and negative potentials as obtained by varying the 
pressure for each constant value of temperature. 

Discussion (including that of papers by Imlay, Bailey, Baum, Lewis, 
Elden, Fritz and Gilchrest, Peek, Creighton and Hunt, Peters and Skinner) 
pages, 1238-1308, by Messrs. W. I. Slichter, L. P. Ferris, B. Speed, F. W. 
Peek, Jr., M. E. Skinner, C. L. Fortescue, H. J. Ryan, J. T. Barron, H. 
W. Smith, A. O. Austin, K. A. Hawley, R. H. Marvin,-G. I. Gilchrest, 
E. E. F. Creighton, A. W. Copley, L. H. Burnham, J. P. Jollyman, S. 
Barfoed, A. H. Lawton, H. R. Summerhayes, J. H. Foote, G. Cameron, 
H.L. Wallau, R. G. McCurdy, D. I. Cone, J. B. Whitehead, R. J. C. Wood, 
H. Michener, R. Bailey, F. G. Baum, W. W. Lewis. 


HEAT LOSSES IN THE CONDUCTORS OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT MACHINES 
Waldo Y. Lyon Vol. x1—1921, pp. 1361-1395 


The principal object of this paper is to show how hyperbolic functions 
of complex angles may be applied to the solution of the problem of heat 
losses in rectangluar conductors that are embedded in open slots. A 
certain knowledge of the functions themselves is presupposed. Inasmuch 
however, as they are handled like trigonometric functions of real angles— 
except in regard to the plus and minus signs—it is a simple matter to 
acquire the requisite technical skill to use them. 

Since the present paper was written, the author has extended the method 
to the solution of the problem in which the conductors havea finite number 
of strands separated by insulation. 

Discussion (including that of papers by Henningsen, Speed and Elmen), 
pages 1396-1409, by Messrs. Wm. J. Foster, F. G. Baum, W. Fondiller, 
H. L. Hibbard, G. Semenza, C. A. Copley, W. E. Thau, P. P. Ashworth, 
S. P. Grace, A. M. MacCutcheon, H. W. Taylor, E. S. Henningsen. 
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